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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  Mat  27,  1839, 
The  foUomng  Report  from  the  Council  was  read  : — 
The  Council  Las  again  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the 
'  y  increase  Id  the  number  of  its  Members,  affording  a  gratify- 
5  proof,  it  is  willing  to  believe,  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  public 
n  the  advancement  of  geographical  science. 
Since  our  last  anniversary,  sixty-three  new  Members  have  been 
;  twelve  vacancies  by  death  and  resignation  have  occurred ; 
■nd   the    Society  now  consists  of   65\    Members,   besides   si.'ity 
Foreign  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  distin- 
gnished  Fyreign  Honorary  Member,  the  Baron  de  Hamelin,  an 
Admiral  in  the  French  navy,  well  known  as  having  been  one  of 
the  French  cxi>eilition  to  the  coasts  of  Australia,  about  tbc  be- 
ginning of  this  century ;  and,  more  lately,  as  haWng  presided  over 
the  Depot  de  la  Marine  de  France,  and  to  whose  liberality  we 
arc  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  costly  and  valuable  works 
k  vbicb  adorn  our  library. 

"  Knanrcff.— The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  the  details 
of  which  are  annexed,  continues  satisfactory.  The  expenditure 
for  the  past  year  has  been  considerable,  in  consequence  of  Q'13l. 
having  been  paid  towards  the  South  African  expedition  (now  ter- 
minated), and  I50i.  towards  the  expedition  to  Kurdistiln ;  yet  it 
is  gratifying  to  add,  that  these  heavy  demands  have  been  paid  out 
of  the  current  income  of  the  Society,  leavbig  untouched  the  capital 
'.  4800{.  invested  in  the   funds — that   stuck  reprcsenUng  th& 

9.% 
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iv  ''':.'''' Amnud  Report  of  Council. 

amoutit  of  rthe  oampositioiis  of  275  compounding  members  now 
Imng.    /%;/' 

PvStiMicnB, — The  Geographical  Journal  for  1838  consists  of 
threcTrParts — the  first  published  in  February,  the  second  in  May, 
im^'^e  third  in  November:  of  Vol.  IX.,  the  first  Part  has  also 
/Sosfn  published,  and  the  second  Part  is  now  laid  upon  the  table. 
*•  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  not  less  than  70  papers  on  subjects 
,•  '.  *  connected  with  geography  have  been  contributed  to  the  Society 
since  our  last  anniversary. 

The  first  edition  of  Part  II.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Journal  having 
been  exhausted,  while  the  demand  for  it  still  continues  both  by 
the  public  at  large,  and  by  new  Members  desirous  of  obtaining 
complete  sets  of  the  Transactions,  the  Council  has  ordered  it  to 
be  reprinted  ;  and  directed  that  in  future  the  first  edition  of  the 
Journal  be  augmented  from  1250  to  1500  copies,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Her  Majesty  s  Donation, — Her  Majesty  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  continue  to  the  Society  (as  announced  at  the  late  an- 
niversary) the  annual  donation  of  fifty  guineas,  as  originally 
granted  by  her  Majesty's  royal  predecessor  for  the  promotion  of 
geographical  science  and  discovery,  the  Council  have  resolved 
that  this  sum  should  be  converted  into  two  gold  medals  of  exactly 
equal  value,  to  be  designated  the  Founder's  Medal  and  the  Pa- 
tron's Medal,  respectively. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  the  Council  has  awarded  the 
Founder's  Medal  for  the  year  1838  to  Mr.  George  Simpson,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  who,  in*  conjunction  with, 
and  under  the  immediate  orders  of,  Mr.  P.  W.  Deasc,  traced  the 
hitherto  unexplored  coast  to  the  west  between  Return  Reef  and 
Point  Barrow,  in  1837  ;  and  during  tbe  past  year  has  discovered 
90  miles  of  coast  eastward  from  Point  Turnagain  of  Franklin,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  America. 

In  making  this  award,  the  Council  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing their  admiration  of  the  spirited  and  liberal  conduct  of  Go- 
vernor Pelly,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
-—so  honourable  to  British  commercial  enterprise — under  whose 
orders  this  service  has  been  executed. 
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The  Council  bus  in  like  manner  awarded  the  Patron's  Medal 
to  Dr.  Edward  Rupiiell,  of  Frankfort,  in  leslimonv  of  the  scr- 
\i<xs  he  has  rendered  to  ECDpraphy  by  bis  travels  and  researches 
in  Nnbia,  Konlofdn,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 

Original  Erpedil'iona. — Of  the  expeilitions  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Society,  that  of  Mr.  Scliomburgk,  into 
British  Guayana,  has  now  nearly  completed  its  fourth  year,  and 
Ihe  detailed  report  of  his  ascent  of  the  rivers  Essequibo,  Berbicc, 
and  Corcnt\n,  has  appeared  in  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  of  this  Journal; 
during  the  two  last  seasons,  which  he  has  spent  in  the  interior  of 
tlic  country,  he  has  explored  the  source  of  the  Essequibo,  crossed 
the  equator,  and  penetrated  into  0°  12'  S.  lat, ;  returning  llience 
to  PirarS,  be  crossed  the  Brazilian  frontier  to  Fort  San  Joaquim 
descended  about  30  miles  of  the  Rio  Branco,  and  explored  the 
Caruma  mountains  on  it^  eastern  bank.  Returning  again  to 
Pirari,  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  travellal  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  the 
■onrces  of  the  river  Caruni,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Rorima,  and 
■t  the  date  of  his  last  letter,  20tli  Nov.  1838,  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  westward  to  the  bead-waters  of  the  Orinoco,  with  the 
micntion  of  descending  that  river  to  Esmeralda,  thence  to  cross 
over  to  the  Padai-iri,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazons,  and  thus  work 
bis  way  back  again  to  Demerara.  Both  Mr.  Schomburgk  and  bis 
party  had  suETered  much  from  fever  and  climate,  but  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  discovery  appears  unabated. 

The  objects  of  (he  expedition  to  Kurdistdn,  undertaken  in  con- 
JuncUon  ivith  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, were  announced  last  year,  and  the  instructions  given  to  tho 
travellers  are  a])pended  to  this  Report.  Quitting  England  in  June 
last,  Mr.  Ainsworth  made  a  series  of  ohsenations  for  magnetic 
dip  and  intensity,  in  his  way  across  the  conlinent  of  Europe  to  Con- 
■tantinople;  there,  joining  Mr.  Rasiim,  the  party  left  that  city  on 
flOth  September,  and,  taking  the  road  by  Izmi'd,  Erekli,  Bdi-ibdd, 
and  ascending  the  course  of  the  Halys,  reached  Angora  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  December,  1 838.  A  detailed  report  of  this  journey  is 
printed  in  the  volume  now  laid  on  the  tabic. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Correspondence. — .Five  Foreign  Corre- 
sponding Members  have  been  added  to  the  list  since  our  last 
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rersaiy-^namely.  Colonel  SkiibMieck,  Diredor  of  the  Dep<)t 
Topographiqae  at  Vienna ;  Cdonel  Obenetly  Chief  of  that  at 
Dresden;  Professor  C.  C.  Rafn,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen;  Dr.  Von  S<Jiliebcn« 
head  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Saxony ;  and  Don  Eduardo  Car- 
rasco,  Hydrographer  in  Peru — and  the  Council  have  great  plea- 
sure in  noticing  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Ccnrespondence  of  the  Society. 

Library. — A  list  of  accessions  made  to  the  library^  consisting 
of  upwards  of  400  volumes  and  500  mi^ps  and  charts,  ia  printed 
with  this  Report.  For  many  of  these  works  the  Society  is  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  Foreign  Academies  ;  bat  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Depots  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  Marine  in  France ;  to 
the  Academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Lisbon, 
and  Paris;  and  to  the  Depots  Topograpbiques  of  Austria  and 
Wurtemburg,  for  several  valuable  donations. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  apartments  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Society  is  a  great  and  increasing  evil.  The  endeavours  which 
the  House  Committee  have  made  during  the  last  year  to  remedy 
this  evil  have  been  unremitting,  and  the  Council  regret  to  add, 
hitherto  unsuccessful. 
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2%e  President*^  Address  on  presenting  Medab.  ix 

At  the  AnniTersary  Meetbg  held  on  the  27th  May,  18S9,  the 
President  presented  the  gold  medals,  awarded  respectively  to 
I>r.  RuppBLL,  of  Frvikfort,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Cheralier  Bunsen, — It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  that,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  G^eographical  Society,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
place  a  gold  medal,  the  gift  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  awarded 
by  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  my  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Edward 
RQppell,  of  Frankfort,  in  the  hands  of  another  highly  valued  friend,  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  for  the  purpose  of  its  heing  transmitted  to  its  deserv- 
ing owner.     This  medal  is  awarded  to  Dr.  RGppell  in  testimony  of  the 
high  sense  which  the  Council  feel  of  the  services  rendered  hy  him  for 
the   advancement  of  Physical  Geography:    and  though  Dr.  Ruppell, 
together  with  his  hahits  of  minute  accuracy,  his  innate  love  of  truth, 
and  the  truly  philanthropic  spirit  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Arahia 
Petresea,  and  to  the  huming  sands  of  Abyssinia,  and  Kordofan ;  although 
Dr.  Ruppell,  besides  his  assiduity  and  exactness  in  using  his  mathe- 
matical instruments  for  astronomically  fixing  the  sites  of  every  im- 
portant place  he  visited,  was  also  a  distinguished  and  indefatigable 
naturalist,  we  love  to  r^ard  him  chiefly  as  a  geographer ;  and  as  such 
to  proclaim,  as  we  do,  our  high  sense  of  his  merits  as  a  large  benefactor 
to  the  science  we  profess  to  cultivate.     Dr.  RUppell  made  three  joumies 
into  Africa :  his  first  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  soon  left  Egypt  to 
return  to  Europe,  where  alone  he  could  hope  to  attain  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency as  a  practical  astronomer,  to  travel  with  advantage  through 
unknown  regions.    He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  lamented 
Baron  von  Zach ;  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  visited  Arabia,  the  gulf  of 
'Akabah  (which  he  was  the  first  to  explore  geographically),  Abyssinia, 
and  Kordofan.     All  the  produce  of  his  travels  in  the  department  of 
zoology,  which  absorbed  a  large  half  of  the  pecuniary  means  at  his  dis- 

Ipo*al,  Dr.  Ruppell  nobly  and  generously  made  over  on  his  return  home 
to  his  native  city.     The  same  has  been  the  result,  and  the  same  the  sacri- 
fice, of  his  second  journey  into  the  same  countries :  and  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort is  mainly  indebted  to  the  disinterested  conduct  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  citizens,  for  the  high  rank  she  holds,  even  in  Germany, 
in  the  possession  of  a  splendid  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  learned 
director  at  the  head  of  it.    The  most  valuable  portion  of  Dr.  Ruppell's 
geographical  discoveries  and  data  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  his 
own  luminous  and  learned  narratives  (the  latter  part  of  which  is  now  in 
the  course  of  publication),  or  in  those  of  the  Carrespondance  Astrono- 
mquej  edited  at  Genoa  by  his  friend.  Baron  von  Zach ;  and  they  will 
long  continue  to  be  the  chief  guides  of  those  who  may  undertake  here- 
after to  follow  Dr.  RQppelPs  steps  in  the  honourable  route  which  he 
has  laid  open. 

"Chevalier  Bunsen, — ^The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
are  highly  gratified  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  present- 
ing, through  the  channel  of  one,  to  whom  all  branches  of  literature  are 
so  highly  indebted,  the  royal  medal,  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Dr. 
Ruppell,  your  distinguished  countryman." 
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To  which  Mr.  Bunsen  replied : — 

"  Sir, — In  receiving  the  medal  your  Society  has  awarded  to 
Eduard  RQppell,  I  beg  to  express  the  thanks  of  that  learned  coun 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  this  honourable  token 
your  high  esteem.     In  expressing  these  thanks,  and  at  the  same 
the  warm  interest  I  personally  take  in  the  distinctions  decreed  by  jot 
to  my  countryman,  I  know  1  speak,  also,  the  feeling  of  the  illustnoi| 
city  to  which  he  and  his  collections  belong,  and  those  of  our  comnm|. 
country,  Germany,  which  is  proud  of  the  successful  efforts  of  one  of  hi^ 
most  meritorious  sons,  and  will  equally  be  so  of  the  honour  England  hit  I 
at  this  moment  bestowed  upon  him,  through  this  Society.    And,  indeed, 
this  encouraging  proof  your  ntcrest  and  of  your  admiration  it  wd) 
adapted  to  recall  to  the  mind  recollections  of  a  particularly  plettiBg 
nature  to  both  countries.     For  when  I  look  back  to  the  dittinguisha 
travellers  and  discoverers  whom  my  native  country  has  produced  in  this 
and  in  the  last  century,  I  see  before  me  an  imposing  series  of  iUuttrioti 
names,  connected  with  this  country  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  and  friendr 
sliip,  and  powerfully  assisted  in  their  noble  endeavours  by  the  genero^ 
zeal  of  your  learned  and  patriotic  societies.     Allow  me  only  to  mention 
Forster,  the  natural  philosopher  and  distinguished  writer,  who  acoom* 
pauied  Captain  Cook  on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery :  and  of  Itlfr 
times,  Horuemann  and  Burckhardt,  who  received  in  this  country  tfac 
means  of  executing  their  bold  plans,  to  penetrate  into  unknown  parts  of 
Arabia  and  of  Africa.     It  has  not  Iscen  forgotten.  Sir,  in  my  country, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten,  that  England  followed  with  anxious  intereil 
the  course  of  those  intrepid  travellers,  and  that  it  mourned  over  the  cnifll 
fate  that  put  an  end  to  their  euterprize,  as  if  they  had  been  her  owa 
native  children.    Let  me  only  add,  that  he,  who,  for  his  admirable  tm^ 
plicity  and  the  clearness  of  his  observations,  may  be  called  the  modem 
Herodotus,  and  who,  with  Pococke,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  t 
few  others,  ranks  among  the  most  accomplished  travellers  of  all  tgea— 
that  Niebuhr,  the  elder,  I  say,  found  among  the  English  in  India  and  iB 
this  country,  the  most  effectual  assistance,  and  the  most  encouraging 
interest,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  and  as  his  great  son  has  to  thank'' 
fully  acknowledged  in  the  biography  of  his  father. 

"  As  to  your  Society,  Sir,  in  particular,  it  has  by  its  very  statute^ 
acknowledged,' and  by  its  actions  invariably  sanctioned,  the  great  and 
elevating  truth,  that  science  and  virtue  have  their  home  and  their  aanc-* 
tuary  in  every  country,  where  these  pillars  of  humanity  are  duly  appro* 
ciated.  I  name  both  together,  because  they  ought  to  be  inseparable, 
and  I  am  particularly  happy  to  find  that,  in  this  very  instance,  you  have 
equally  honoured  both  :  for  as  you  yourself  have  so  feelinglv  remarked 
in  your  discourse,  the  distinction  awarded  to  Dr.  RiippeU  has  been 
equally  given  to  the  intellectual  merit  and  efforts  of  the  traveller,  and  to 
the  noble  disinterestedness  and  the  generous  patriotism  of  the  good  citizen, 
who,  after  having  sacrificed  his  fortune  for  the  advantage  of  science, 
offered  the  gift  ot  his  rich  and  valuable  collections  to  his  native  town. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  this  subject ;  but  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  you  to  know,  that  the  generosity  of  Dr.  R&ppell  has  not  been 
bestowed  upon  a  barren  ground.    That  ci^>  which  mi^  well  be  held  up 
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a  model  for  other  lich  and  commeicial  towns,  on  account  of  the  noble 

ititiitious  the  has  raked  fureciencc  ond  literature, — mostly  monumeuts 

tlie  patriutism  of  her  children, — is  uniting  those  cnllectioiiB  in  n 

uificeni  museum,  worthy  of  its  contents,  of  its  founders,  and  ol  the 

town  that  produced  Goethe. 

As  to  mvBcIf,  i  can  only  say  in  answer  to  the  extremely  partial  nicn- 
you  have  maJe  of  rav  name,  that,  deeply  feeling  huw  Utile  I  hnvc 
t  to  merit  Bueh  partiality,  I  tnist  I  shall  never  be  found  deficient  in 
ruitude  for  the  luudoeaa  which  has  iuspircd  it." 


The  President  then  addressing  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bav  Company,  said  ; — 

"Mr.  Harbison,— In  the  alwence  ofMr. Thomas  Simpson,  to  whom 
the  Counal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  have  awarded 
their  medal  iu  testimony  of  the  deep  gratification  which  they  feel  in  the 
■ucccKB  which  has  attended  the  enterprise  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Simpson 
on  the  north  coast  of  North  America,  und  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Felly, 
Oofemor  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  I  am  happy  that  you  have 
lieea  selected  by  that  gentleman  to  accept  the  friendly  of&ce  of  receiving 
Ckia  medal  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Simpson.  Tlie  eervicea  which  Mr. 
Smpsan,  and  his  triend  and  senior  officer,  Mr.  Dease,  have  rendered  to 
Geography,  in  advancing,  almost  to  its  completion,  the  solution  of  the 
Breat  problem  of  the  configuration  of  the  northern  line  of  the  North 
American  continent,  arc,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
eminently  meritoriouB ;  ami  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Dease,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  their  fitrther  labours,  have  already  earned  for  them- 
■elvea  a  high  place  amongst  those  who  have  added  to  the  fame  and 
glory  of  British  enterprise.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  Messrs.  Dease 
knd  Simpson,  under  directions  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Marling  from  the  Great  Slave  LaTte,  followed  the  steps  of  Franklin 
n  far  as  the  point  called  Franklin's  Farthest,  whence  they  traced  the 
remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  westward  to  Point  Barrow  ;  by  which  they 
emnplcted  our  knowledge  of  this  coast  the  whole  way  west  of  the  Cop- 
permine River,  as  far  as  Behriug's  Straits.  During  the  following 
iRimmer,  the  same  adventurous  officers,  encouraged  by  the  generous 
qiirit  of  their  employers  in  their  attempts  to  brave  the  obstacles  which 
%  hard  and  rugged  nature  was  interposing  in  the  way  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  anxious  that  this  palm  of 
Ticlory  should  also,  with  so  many  others,  encircle  the  brow  of  Britannia, 
■gain  started  from  their  winter  quarters,  as  early  as  the  season  would 
permit,  and,  descending  the  Coppermine  River,  they  again  followed  Sir 
.John  Franklin's  route  to  Cape  TurnBgain — his  eastern  extreme — in 
longitude  lOff'  nearly  ;  from  which  point  Mr.  Simpson  proceeded  to  the 
eastward  about  ninety  miles.  From  the  spot  he  had  then  attained,  and 
which  has  since  received  the  appropriate  name  of  "  Simpson's  Farthest," 
he  could  descry  a  further  line  of  coast  about  tliirty  miles  in  extent ;  and 
he  bad  the  gratification  of  thence  discovering  a  fine  open  sea  to  tlte 
tiorth  and  east :  his  supply  of  provisions  here  obliged  him  to  retrace 
hbitqpi.     The  lesult  of  these  two  expeditions  is,  that  the  northern 
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,    ...lu  1  ue^  luai  iur. 
-...o  oociety  warmly  participate  in  the  hoi 
Dease  and  Simpson  may  expect  in  the  grat 
we  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  a  welcom 
on  their  retuni  to  England." 

To  which  the  Deputy  Governor  rep 

**  Sir, — Highly  gratifying  as  it  must  be 
on  the  part  of  Mr,  Simpson,  this  mark  of  t 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  I  cannot 
unavoidable  engagement,  Mr.  Pelly,  the  Gc 
Company,  is  prevented  from  being  present ; 
been  peculiarly  gratified,  on  this  occasion,  ha 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Greorge  Simpson,  . 
and  directing  the  arrangements  that  have  led 
the  arctic  shores  of  America.    Mr.  P.  W. 
Simpson,  the  two  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Ba 
employed  on  this  expedition,  were  selected  b 
mittee,  as  combining  the  vigour,  zeal,  and 
experience,  judgment,  and  discretion  of  riper 
justified  the  choice.     The  time  of  conferring 
distinction  of  a  Royal  Premium  seems  partic 
moment  when  the  parties  themselves  might  a] 
done  all  they  hoped  to  do  last  summer,  that  t 
dered  incomplete.     But  the  award  of  this  e^ 
that  the  medals  of  this  Society  are  bestowed  : 
performed,  but  as  an  encouragement  for  futu 
discovery.     It  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  the 
as  a  commercial  Company,  have  been  able  t( 
not  only  within,  but  beyond  Her  Majesty's  < 
Sir,  on  the  part  of  the  Geographical  Society,  s 
approbation  that  they  have  not  limited  or  rest 
time  or  expense,  whenever  th«»v  *»— ' ' 
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firucticnM  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
,ff  London  addresied  to  the  Leaders  of  the  Expedition  for  Ex- 
:^-f^ flaring  in  Kurdistan.     1st  Jane>  1838. 

ITLEMEN, — Having  laid  before  the  President  and  Council 
nf  the  Royal  Gei^aphical  Society  the  paper  signed  by  you  jointly, 
T^  Stw  days  before  Mr.  Rasim  left  England,  in  which  you  enume- 
the  various  objects  to  which  you  understand  that  your  atten- 
is  to  be  directed  during  the  expedition  into  Kurdistdn,  I  am 
ncted  by  the  Council  to  express  to  you  their  p^eneral  appro- 
[listioii  of  the  details  contained  in  that  document.  But,  as  a  consi- 
lerable  portion  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  reference  to  the  special 
I  objects  contemplated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  I  am  now,  by  the  desire  of  the  Council,  to  call  your 
a^,  particolar  attention  to  those  points  of  geographical  research,  of 
■^  which  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  object  of  this  Society  to  promote 
J  die  inrestigation. 
^       The  Council  are  aware  that  Mr.  Rasdm  quitted  England  about 

*  ibe  middle  of  February,  and  would  proceed  immediately  to  Malta, 
'  vhence  he  will  embark  for  Constantinople,  so  as  to  meet  Mr. 
^    AinswoTth  there  about  the  last  week  in  July. 

^  Mr.  Aiosworth  will  leave  England  in  the  month  of  June  to 

•  reach  Constantinople  by  a  land  journey,  taking  such  a  route,  and 
f  lisitin^  such  parts  of  the  continent  on  his  way,  as  he  may  think 
r  expedient  with  a  view  to  furnishing  himself  with  such  additional 
.  inCormation  and  materials  for  his  further  proceedings  as  he  may 

be  desirous  to  obtain ;  and  should  he  traverse  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinoeSy  the  passages  and  heights  of  the  Balkan  (of  which  we  know 
Tciy  little)  will  be  particularly  deserving  of  his  attention. 

The  mission  will  be  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation  U^  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Porte ;  and 
the  Council  have  no  doubt  that  his  excellency  will  readily  provide 
them  with  the  proper  ferman,  to  insure  their  good  reception  in 
the  Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  with  letters  to 
her  Majesty's  agents  at  the  several  towns  in  the  interior,  where 
they  may  be  resident. 

It  is  fully  understood  between  the  two  Societies  who  provide 
the  funds  for  this  expedition,  and  on  whose  joint  account  it  is 
undertaken,  that  although  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  more  especially 
conduct  the  inquiries  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
Mr.  Kas^m  those  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  although  both  Societies  are  convinced  from  the  well- 
known  character  of  these  gentlemen,  and  from  the  experience 
they  have  already  had  of  each  other  as  travelling  companions,  that 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  community  of  opinion  will  subsist  be- 
tween them,  yet,  to  preserve  a  general  unity  of  action  and  to  pro- 
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vide  for  possible  events,  the  primary  oontroul  and  direction 
the  expedition   is  to  rest  with  Mr.  Ainsworth^  in  whose 
will  be  placed  the  power  and  discretion  of  drawing  upon  E 
for  the  necessary  funds,  in  such  proportions  and  on  such 
as  they  may  be  required. 

In  proceeding  across  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  banks 
the  Tigris,  the  first  point  which  the  expedition  will  make  for  is 
city  of  Kaisariyah,  or  Caesarea  ad  Argseum.  For  this  purpose 
Ainsworth  will  be  guided  by  the  information  which  he  may  obtain 
Constantinople  as  to  the  facilities  that  may  offer  themselres  on 
ing  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  that  is,  whether 
may  be  induced  to  prefer  the  beaten  track  by  Angora^  or  wb 
by  being  landed  at  or  near  Sinope,  he  could  not  trace  the  whole,  tii 
nearly  the  whole,  course  of  the  Halys  (Kizil  Irmdk)  previous  ttf 
reacliing  Kaisariyah.  The  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
upper  course  of  this  river  and  also  of  its  source  (if  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  inconvenience),  is  considered  as  coming 
within  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

By  whatever  line  Mr.  Ainsworth  may  reach  Kaisariyah  he  wiH 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  as  many  points  as  he  can 
along  the  line  of  his  route ;  and  particularly  of  the  high  table 
lands  and  their  principal  summits,  such  as  Pashi  T^h,  and 
Kardjah  Tagh,  between  Angora  and  Ak-serd'i ;  to  trace  whether 
volcanic,  or  a  continuation  of  the  saliferous  deposits  extend  be- 
tween Ak-serai  and  Ytizkdt ;  to  establish  the  sites  of  any  mini 
said  to  exist  in  that  district;  and,  if  within  reach,  to  fix  the  northern 
and  southern  extremes  of  the  lake  of  Kdch-hisdr. 

The  table  lands,  which  form  the  chief  characteristic  feature  in 
the  physical  conformation  of  this  peninsula,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  to  whom  we  are  still  indebted 
for  some  of  our  most  valuable  information  as  to  Asia  Minor. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  travellers,  when  at  Kaisariyah, 
should  ascend  the  Argaeus.  This  has  lately  been  effected  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  swnmit,  by  one  of  our  latest  travellers  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  of  course  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  that  gentleman  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may 
be  re(£uisite  to  repeat  the  ascent^  and  the  occasion  will  not  be 
omitted  to  examine  particularly  the  effects  produced  in  this  neigh- 
bourluxKl  by  the  earthquake  of  1835. 

When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaisariyah,  the  attention  of  the 
expedition  will  be  particularly  called  to  the  sources  and  course  of 
the  Melas  (Korcmos,  or  Kara  Su),  which  in  most  of  our  maps 
has  been  made  to  join  the  Euphrates  a  little  below  Malatiyah ; 
but  both  in  the  sketch  map  of  Mr.  Brant,  who  visited  Garun  and 
Kaisariyah  in  August,  1835,*  and  more  recently  from  the  obser- 
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Tnlions  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Hnmilton,  who  was  there  in  Aug^ust,  1896, 
it  is  shown  tbal  no  river  flnwing  eastward  to  the  ICuplimtes  rises 
to  llie  N.W.  of  Mount  Ar^n'us  ;  ami  llic  latter  traveller  has 
proreil  tbal  the  Kara  Si,  probably  ihp  Melas  of  Strabo,  which 
rises  about  it  miles  to  tlie  westward  of  Ka'i^an'yah,  flows  undonbt- 
eiUy  towards  the  Halys."  From  Mr.  Rram  also  we  learn  that  the 
Tokmah  Sii  has  one  of  its  sources  not  far  to  the  N.W.  of  Gariin, 
bat  as  the  exact  spot  is  not  aicertained,  and  as  there  has  lon^  re- 
mained so  much  doubt  with  resjiect  to  the  sources  and  course  both 
of  the  Tobmah  Su  Sowing;  eastward  to  the  Kuphrnles,  and  of  the 
Kard  Sb  flowing  westward  to  the  Kii^ii  Irmak  or  Halys,  it  is 
desirable  that  Mr.  Ainswortb  should  Iwslow  much  attention  on 
the  topography  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kai^ariyah,  in  order  to 
set  the  question  completely  at  rest;  and  should  he  follow  the 
ralley  or  tallcyg  of  the  Tokmah  Su  to  Malali'yah,  he  should 
notice  how  far  this  rirer  is  navigable  above  its  junction  with  tho 
Euphrates. 

1 1  would  also  be  desirable  to  connect  with  this,  if  practicable,  the 
identifying  of  the  towns  of  Castabata,  Comana  Cappadociie,  and 
others,  as  marked  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  ujion  the  Roman 
road  from  CECsarca  Mazaca  to  Melitene. 

From  Malatiyah  Mr.  Ainsworlh  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  expedition  shall  proceed  direct  to  MiJsul,  by  the  track 
Ihroofrh  Diy;ir-Bekr.  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  by  Hisn 
Ked'ifa  and  the  Jebel  Tur;  or  whether  they  will  take  the  moro 
westerly  line,  and  after  visiting  and  examining  Brst  the  Nushan 
pass,  where  the  Euphrates  is  hemmed  in  by,  and  passes  through, 
the  chain  of  the  TauruB  mountains ;  and  secondly,  the  cataracts 
aborc  Samosala,  proceed  by  O'rfah,  HarrAn,  and  the  Karajah  Tdgh, 
or  Mons  Masius  of  the  ancients,  to  Mdrdin,  Nisibin  and  SinjAr, 
exploring  on  their  way  the  Rils  ol  'Ain,  and  'Ain  el  Jebel  on  the 
Kh.'lbfir  to  the  W.,  and  thence,  if  possible,  reach  Mtisul  by 
Hadbr  on  the  Hawdii  river.  This  last  place  has,  we  believe,  ordy 
been  visited  by  one  European.  It  is  supposed  that  several  an- 
cient sites  will  be  found  on  this  line  with  ruins  end  inscripbona; 
and  those  of  O'rfah  and  Harran  should  be  well  examined  for 
reasons  connected  with  sacred  history.  The  fixing  of  the  posi- 
tions (where  nut  already  determined  in  the  Euphrates  expedition) 
by  astronomical  observation,  and  the  measuring  of  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  of  all  places,  where  such  astronomical  observations 
shall  be  made,  will  be  of  essential  importance. 

Arrived  at  MiJsul,  the  principal  attention  of  lUe  expedition  will 
be  turned  tii  the  country  of  the  Neatorian,  Chaldsean,  and 
Jacobiic  Christians  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  gene- 
rally, as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will  admit,  to  the  whole 
*  Tide  the  aancscd  Memoiiuiiluiii,  by  Mit  W.  I,  Iluniltea. 
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range  of  the  Carduchian  and  Gordispan  mountains^  now  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Kurdistan. 

For  more  detailed  instructions  respecting  the  inquiries  to  be 
pursued^  especially  by  Mr.  Rasdm^  but  jointly  and  severally  alio 
by  the  two  travellers^  into  the  state  of  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite 
Christians  dispersed  over  this  country,  we  refer  you  to  those 
which  you  will  receive  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge ;  but  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geog:raphi- 
cal  Society  arc  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  importance  of  this 
object  of  your  research,  as  eventually  conducive  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  instruction  amongst  a  Christian  people 
so  long  established  in  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent ;  and  they  presume  that  you  will  make  it  your  businen 
to  inform  yourselves  of  the  general  state  and  condition  of  these 
communitieis,  of  their  religious  establishments,  of  their  popula- 
tion, wealth,  agriculture,  commerce  and  occupations ;  the  state  of 
education  prevailing  amongst  them,  the  liturgies  they  use,  the 
peculiar  tenets  they  profess,  and  the  various  languages  and  dia- 
lects which  they  write  or  speak,  and  what  historical  records  thej 
may  possess  of  their  original  emigration. 

Special  attention  is  recommended  to  the  accurate  orth<^aphy 
of  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  stating  them  in  the 
Arabic  character  throughout  your  whole  journey ;  noting  like- 
wise, whenever  it  may  occur,  the  difference  of  names  in  the  di£fer- 
ent  languages  spoken  in  the  same  place  by  the  natives ;  and  copy- 
ing accurately  any  inscriptions,  particularly  Greek,  which  may  be 
found. 

You  will  be  empowered  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  funds, 
placed  at  your  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  Qopying' 
any  MSS.  of  historical  or  religious  interest  which  you  may  be  oC 
opinion  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  here.  This  Society,  however^ 
understands  that  the  funds  available  for  that  special  object  will  b^ 
separately  provided  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enumerate  in  minute  detail 
the  particular  sites, — whether  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  or  lakes, 
which  it  is  hoped  you  may  be  able  to  visit  and  explore  during 
your  journey  ings  in  Kurdistan.  This  must  necessarily  depend  u}M)n 
circumstances  beyond  the  controul  and  cognizance  of  the  Society ; 
and  you  must  throughout  be  guided  by  the  information  you  receive 
as  to  the  lawless  or  peaceful  state  of  the  different  tribes  of  inde- 
pendent Kurds.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  points  which  occur  to 
the  Society,  as  the  chief  desiderata  to  improve  our  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  featufes  of  Kurdistdn  and  its  vicinity,  are  the  E. 
and  W.  banks  of  the  Tigris  between  Mosul  and  Diydr-Bekr ;  the 
obtaining  distinctly  the  names  of  all  its  tributaries  and  the  precise 


^^oints  of  junction  with  tlioir  recipient ;  the  rnnge  nnil  lioights  of 
the  JAwJr.  and  most  remarkable  mountains  ;  the  course  and 
sifurccs  of  the  great  snd  Utile  7.ib  rivers,  and  tlieir  various 
feeders ;  of  the  Kb&bur  and  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  (as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  our  maps  are  wrong  on  this 
point) ;  the  lakes  which  they  may  rise  from,  or  nbich  are  tra- 
veTse«l  by  ihem,  and  the  more  precise  determination  of  the  place, 
apparently  a  little  N.  of  Jezi'rah,  where  the  Tigris  is  hemmed  in 
on  the  E.  and  W.  by  the  high  lands  which  fis  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  route  of  the  "Ten  Thousand."  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  will,  of  course,  pay  particular  attention,  wherever  he  may 
came  upon  it,  to  the  illustration  of  this  campaign,  so  Important  to 
the  geography  and  history  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  on 
his  homeward  route  he  maybe  enabled  to  trace  to  the  sea  atTre- 
bizond.  Major  RonneU's  Geography  of  Western  Asia,  and  his 
'■  Hetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  will  be  most  useful  in  directing 
bis  attention  to  the  passages  in  ancient  writers,  which  will  rc- 
cei*'e  elucidation  from  his  researches,  Eind  in  pointing  out  many 
matters  for  inquiry ;  and  all  the  topographical  notices  of  Strabo 
relating  to  this  district  should  be  minutely  compared  with  present 
appearances  on  the  spot. 

The  expedition  will  also  explore  and  ascertain  the  site  of  Sert, 
where  ruins  and  inscTiptions  may  probably  he  found,  proving  the 
existence  there  of  an  ancient  city  (quiere  Tigranocerta),  those 
of  'Amadi'yab  (the  seat  of  the  noblest  Kurd  tribes),  with  its 
lead-mines — Jiklamerk;  Rawanduz ;  the  approaches  to,  and  the 
field  of  Arbela.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have,  also,  all  the 
details  you  can  collect  of  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldean  tribes  of 
the  TiySri  and  the  Hdkari  district ;  of  the  iron  and  lead  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  JfiUmerk  ;  and  it  is  recommended  generally 
to  examine  the  mineral  resources  of  this  district  with  a  view  to  its 
sujjplying  coal  for  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  by  steam  ;  or  if  not 
coal,  would  it  afford  other  fuel  ? — to  ascertain  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  of  bills  between  the  Mhs  mountain  and  the  A'idgha 
TSgb  or  Zagros ; — to  trace  the  direction  and  limits  of  the  Z^ki'i 
range,  and  to  determine  the  position,  and  measure  the  elevation 
erf  the  Peak  of  R^wanduz,  distant  about  70  miles,  E.  by  N.,  of 
MtSsul,  and  probably  in  sight  from  that  city,  and  also  from  Arbela. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  attention  should  be  paid 
throughout  your  journey  to  objects  of  natural  history,  and  espe- 
cially to  geology  and  botany. 

If,  by  means  of  joining  a  caravan,  or  by  other  arrangements, 
you  sbouUI  be  able  to  cross  the  mountains  which  form  the  boun- 
dary between  the  dominions  of  Turkey  and  tliose  of  Persia,  and 
which  arc  said  to  bear  oaks  producing  the  finest  gall-nuts  oi  the 
~  1,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  you  sbould  visit,  andj  if  poa* 
Ltol.  IX.  b 
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... ,  ami  it  would  1)c  (lesiral)lc 
the  Yezidis,  or  L'irc  Worsliipp 
Worshippers. 

The  next  object  of  your  attcnti 
attaches  great  interest,  is  the  lake 
and  the  L^cus  Mantianus  of  Strabc 
plain^  said  to  exceed  5000  feet  abo 
some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
Su,  or  main  confluent  of  the  Euphi 

The  elevation  of  the  surfaces  of  t 
their  depth,  at  any  point  where  it 
specific  gravity  of  their  waters ;  the  i 
the  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  \V.  limits  of  Li 
above  it  of  Sipan  X^gh^  will  here  be 
your  inquiry. 

Having  completed  the  circuit  of  this 
peculiarities,  and  having  explored  the 
will  cross  the  Arghi  Tagh,  or  eastern  e: 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the] 
passes  through  this  range,  and  genera 
bable  route  from  Mount  Ararat  to  i 
If  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the 
to  ascend  one  or  both  of  the  heights  c 
the  S.W.  side,  as  Parrot  has  already  e 
side.  Descending  thence  through  the 
follow  the  Murdd  Su,  availing  yoursel 
the  country  may  offer,  to  \mi  occasions 
Bouthern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  'I 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  v^^ 
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B  at  your  disposal  for  exlenUinjr  your  journey  into  Armenia,  or 
ri  lo  Erzruin.  it  WouUi,  of  course,  lie  very  desirable  lliat  you 
lid  do  so,  if  it  be  found  practicable.  At  all  events  you  will 
I  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  comniuiii eating  with  Her 
MajcRtys  Consul  at  Erzrum. 

Another  object  of  research  has  fdso  been  suggested,  namely, 
Khuzist;in,  or  Susiana,  a  considerable  part  of  which  has  lately 
be(>n  visited  by  Major  Rawlinson,  but  not  under  those  advantages, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  which  will  be  at  your  disposal.  The 
same  obsen'ations,  however,  which  I  have  made  in  reference  \a 
your  proposed  visit  to  Armenia,  nill  apply  also  to  this  district. 

It  is  very  possible,  likewise,  that  the  time  and  means  at  your 
OODimand  may  be  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
has  been  pointed  out  to  you  ;  of  this  y»u  will  be  the  best  juilgc 
when  you  are  in  the  country  :  the  selection  of  the  least  known 
and  moat  important  points  is  tlicrefiire  left  to  your  discretion,  aa 
well  as  the  order  in  which  the  several  objects  of  research  are  to 
be  attempted,  remembering  always,  that  the  chief  objects  are,  the 
making  acquaintance  with  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and  the 
examination  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit. 

YoM  and  Mr.  liasam  are  both  such  experienced  travellers, 
and  you  both  already  possess  so  much  general  knowledge  of  the 
country  you  are  alwut  to  visit,  and  Mr.  Ainsworlh,  in  particular, 
is  SCI  well  aware  of  the  objects  which  will  mainly  interest  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  roore  particularly  the  points  deserving  your  attention. 
Nor  would  the  Council  wish  to  say  more  ui«»n  the  subject  than 
to  ejcpress  their  confident  hope,  that  the  result  of  your  inquiries, 
in  addition  to  the  rich  ban'est  of  general  and  physical  knowledge, 
which  you  will  acquire,  will  furnish  also  much  new  mailer,  specially 
illnstrnlive  of  portions,  at  least,  of  the  memorable  expeditions  of 
Xenophon  with  the  '*  Ten  Thousand  ;"  of  those  of  Alexander, 
Lucullus,  Trajan,  Julian,  and  Heracliua.  With  this  view  it  will 
be  very  denrable  that,  previous  to  setting  out,  Mr.  Ainsworlh 
should  be  provided. — if  not  with  the  best  ancient  and  modern 
works  illustrative  of  the  countries  which  he  will  iisit,  at  least  with 
transcriptions  of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  ancient  writers 
which  refer  to  these  localities :  a  frequent  comparison  of  these  and 
also  of  modern  authorities,  with  actual  obscnations  made  on  the 
spot,  will  generally  point  to  matters  for  investigation  which  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked. 

Estracls  of  names  of  places  from  Ptolemy,  and  from  the  several 
ancient  itineraries,  with  the  distances,  will  also  be  of  great  use,  as 
il  is  presumed  that  many  of  these  places  will  be  identified  by  the 
coincidences  of  the  present  names  with  those  in  the  Greek  geo- 
grapher, and  other  remote  authorities.  Accurate  attention  to  this 
part  of  Lis  instructions,  assisted  by  a  well-directed  study  of  the 
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details  of  ancient  history,  and  of  the  rerolutions  to  which  this  part 
of  the  wrirld  has  so  frequently  been  subject,  will  enable  Mr.  Aids- 
worth  to  illustrate  in  many  instances  what  is  now  obscure,  and  will 
ensure  him  the  g^rateful  thanks  of  all  men  of  learning. 

Travellers  have  also  mentioned  that  many  ancient  coins  are  to 
be  collected  in  Kurdistan.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  \iews  of  the 
Royal  Geoorraphical  Society  to  make  any  acquisition  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  they  would  not  ^lillingly  see  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  funds  at  your  disposal  were  diverted  from  their 
special  object  to  the  purchase  of  these  or  similar  objects  of  an-> 
tiquity.  At  the  same  time  they  are  aware  that  monuments  of  that 
kind  arc  sometimes  of  importance  in  illustrating  points  of  com- 
parative geography ;  but  for  this  puq>ose  a  special  note  must  be 
kept  of  the  localities  where  they  are  found :  you  will  therefore  use 
a  sound  dis<;retion  when  opportunities  may  oiTer  to  purchase  coins, 
and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  every  outlay  on  this  head  must  be 
held  in  subservience  to  the  main  purpose  of  your  expedition. 

In  regard  to  astronomical  and  other  instruments,  the  Society 
understand  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  already  in  possession  of,  or  will 
be  furnished  with,  the  following,  viz. : — 

1  Kater's  azimuth  and  altitude  circle,  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
stand. 

1  sextant  of  *1  inches  radius. 

1  pocket  sextant. 

3  chronometers  (Molyneux),  Arnold  and  Dent. 

1  three-feet  telescope,  mounted  (Dolloud). 

2  artificial  horizons;  1  of  mercury,  1  with  a  spirit-level. 

2  mountain  barometers  (Newman,  Troughton  and  Simras),  both 
compared  with  the  standard  at  the  Royal  Society. 

G  thermometers ;  2  of  which  fitted  for  measuring  heights  hy  boiling 
water. 

1  Kater's  compass,  with  azimuth  sights. 

3  imckct-compasses. 
1  clinometer. 

The  requisite  apparatus,  with  3  pairs  of  needles,  for  measuring  mag- 
netic di|)  and  intensity. 

Nautical  Almanacks  for  1838,  1839,  and  1840. 

Astronomical  Tables  and  the  most  useful  books  of  reference ;  and  the 
various  maps  connected  with  the  country. 

Road  hooks,  note  books,  squared  paper,  &c. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  observations  be  entered 
immediately  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  the  state  of  the 
weather— barometer  and  thermometer — and  a  note  as  to  whether 
a  good  or  indifferent  observation ; — that  a  meteorological  journal 
be  constantly  kept,  registering  the  height  of  the  barometer  at 
least  twice  a-day  (9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  will  be  the  best  hours),  and 
a  scries  of  hourly  observations,  for  36  hours  at  the  equinoxes  ai^d 
the  solstices ;  observations  for  variation  arc  also  of  great  importance 
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enable  us  to  trace  the  eurves  of  magnetic  variation  throughout 
s  part  of  the  world. 

The  3  feet  telescope  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  Mr.  Ainsworth 
obtain  his  longitude  at  Mdsul  by  occultations,  when  it  must 
i  remembered  that  a  central  meridional  occultation  is  the  most 
iVoarable  observation  of  this  sort ;  if  by  moon-culminating  stars,  it 
inst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  telescope  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
aeridian,  or  the  observation  will  be  liable  to  error ;  but  until 
eisurc  be  afforded  for  such  observations,  it  will  be  better  to  assume 
he  longitude  of  Mdsul  (his-head  quarters)  at  43°  E.  of  Green- 
srich,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Rich,  and  to  measure  meridian  dis- 
tances from  it  by  his  watches.     Thus  all  positions  will  be  relatively 
right,  and  must  move  together  with  M6sul,  should  its  position 
hereafter  be  found  to  be  erroneous. 

Yon  arc  aware  that  the  funds  disposable  for  this  expedition  are 
100CM. ; — 500l.  of  which  are  provided  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  5001.  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.     This  sum  of  1000/.  will  be  at  Mr.  Ainsworth*s 
disposal,  for  the  objects  of  the  expedition  as  above  described ;  but 
you  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  understood  that 
this  sum  is  to  supply  the  whole  of  your  expenses  for  the  space  of 
2  years  from  the  period  of  your  quitting  England  for  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  regulate  his  drafts  accordingly. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

John  Washington, 
1st  June,  1838.  Secretary. 

NoTB  BT  W.  I.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

By  landing  at  ErelcH  or  Heraclea  Pontics,  Mr.  Ainsworth  might  pro- 
ceed to  Angora  through  an  interesting  and  almost  totally  unknown 
country ;  in  which  case  I  should  recommend  his  proceeding  along  the 
Kashore  to  Arodserah  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius  or  Bdrtiuy 
and  thence  to  turn  inland  to  Za*fardn  B61I,  which  I  have  reason  to  he- 
lieve  is  a  large  and  highly  flourishing  place. 

Between  Angora  or  Engurl  and  Kaissdr  the  principal  object  of  in- 
Testigation  will  naturally  be  the  course  of  the  Halys  and  its  tributaries ; 
bat  it  would  also  be  highly  interesting  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  bills  of  Pdshd  T&gh,  and  perhaps  also  Rayah 
T^h,  which  rise  above  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  between 
Engruri  and  Ak-serdi,  and  which  are  the  summer  residence  of  the  Kurd 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  plain  of  ^6niyeh  during  the  winter,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  volcanic,  or  a  continuation  of  the  saliferous  depo- 
aits  which  extend  between  Ak-serdT  and  Yuz-kdt. 

Between  l^ir-shehr  and  Nemb-shehr  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  for  a 
place  called  U'chdytlk,  upon  the  mountain  of  B(5z-tdgh,  where,  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  Turkish  Imdn,  were  some  curious  remains.and  many  columns. 
The  red  sandstone  formation  through  which  the  Kizil  Irmak  flows 
between  Angora  and  Kal^yah,  as  well  as  the  deposiu  of  rock  salt 
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will  of  course  claim  some  share  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  attention ;  and  I 
would  particularly  point  out  the  rock  salt  deposits  of  Hdji  Bektash, 
which  are  also  situated  between  Klr-shehr  and  Nemb-shehr. 

If  Mr.  Ainsworth  determines  to  ascend  Mount  Argscus  it  can  only 
be  done  by  procuring  some  Armenian  guides  from  £verek-koi,  at  the 
S.E.  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  about  10  or  12  hours  distant  from  l^aissr 
riyah :  I  do  not  believe  the  ascent  to  be  practicable  from  any  other 
side.  If  he  then  wishes  to  reach  the  extreme  pinnacle  of  the  mountain, 
he  must  be  provided  with  a  scaling  ladder  30  or  40  feet  high,  or  with  a 
grappling  of  some  kind,  which  he  may  heave  up  so  as  to  fix  itself  in  the 
rock  above,  and  then  swarm  up  the  loose  knotted  rope  attached  to  it. 
Neither  of  these  apparatus  will  he  be  able  to  procure  upon  the  spot,  and 
perhaps  hardly  at  I^alsariyah. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea 
by  the  earthquake  of  1835,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  town 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls  of  some  houses  which  are  cracked ; 
but  about  6  or  1  miles  from  Csesarea,  on  the  road  to  the  Greek  convent 
of  Yandr  T&sh  or  Taxiarcha,  there  is  a  cliff  overhanging  a  small  village 
called  Bell-Yasi,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  thrown  down  during 
the  earthquake  upon  the  village,  burying  several  houses  and  killing 
many  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Kard-sii,  which  rises  in  the  marshy  plain  5  or  6  miles  to  the 
Westward  of  Cnesarea,  and  which  is  probably  the  Melas  of  Strabo,  flows 
undoubtedly  into  the  Halys.  The  river,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates 
at  Malatiyah,  if  it  has  its  origin  anywhere  near  the  eastern  foot  of 
Mount  Argaeus,  must  rise  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mountain, 
for,  in  proceeding  found  Mount  Argseus  on  the  east  side,  I  perceived  no 
trace  of  any  stream  or  water  except  such  as  flowed  N.W.  or  S.W.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  would  probably  find  the  sources  of  the  river,  which  flows  east- 
ward, to  the  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Csesarea  to  Malatiyah. 

The  priests  at  the  Greek  convent,  3  hours  E.  by  S.  from  Caesarea^ 
where  the  bishop  resides,  spoke  of  some  considerable  remains  at  a  plac^ 
called  Edrdn-shchr,  3  days'  journey  fVom  Cassarea  to  the  eastward  (caim 
this  be  Qarun  ?) ;  and  ten  hours  beyond  that,  of  two  lofty  rocks  40  or  50 
feet  high  covered  over  with  Greek  inscriptions. 

If  Mr.  Ainsworth  took  the  overland  road  from  Constantinople  he 
might,  beyond  Eski-shehr,  visit  the  interesting  mines  or  pits  of  Meer- 
schaum or  Ecume  de  Mer,  between  Eski-shehr  (Doryleeum)  and  Sevri- 
hisdr ;  and  from  thence  striking  south  he  might  explore  the  tv?o  sources 
of  the  Sangarius,  one  of  which  must  be  near  the  place  marked  Poema- 
nene  in  Colonel  Leake's  Map,  and  W.S.W.  ftx>m  Sievrl  ti?^r»  and  which 
joins  the  other  branch  flowing  from  the  south  between  Akekdm  and 
Bdld  hisdr.  The  tracing  of  these  rivers  would  throw  great  light  upon 
the  march  of  Manlius  in  his  Gallo-Grecian  expedition.* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ainsworth  lands  at  Sinope,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  trace  the  Halys  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  way  from 
Bdfirah  to  Caesarea. 

1st  June,  1838.  W.  I.  H. 

*  I  understood  from  the  TuriLom&as  of  ^amah  ^kji,  6  hours  S  JB.  from  Aldcim^ 
thai  Uxors  was  a  route  acrost  the  Hann&ueh  to  AJcaerai. 
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—  autour  du  Monde  en  1817-20|  lur  les  Corvetteil 

rUranie  et  la  Phyvicienne,  par  J.  Araeo.    2  ?ols.  8vo.  > 

Pkrii,1822    .         .         .         .         .         .         .        J 

autonr  du  Monde,  en  1790-2,  Jpar  E.  Marchand.1 


5  Tols.  8vo.,  et  l-4to.    Paria,  1799  .         .         j 

—  du  Sieur  Paul  Lucas,  fait  en  1714,  dans  la  Turquie,!  xxr  -o      rx 

I'Arie,  Sourie,  Paleetine,  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte,  Ac  y''  **     "^"''•ton, 

6volsi.  12mo.    Amsterdam,  1720       ...         J  ****" 


Reise  um  die  Erde,  1815-18,  auf  der  Btigf^  Rurik,! 

Ksp.  Otto   ▼.  Kotzebue.     Von  A.  Von  Chamisso.f 
Leipiig,  1836 ^ 

^mBiAN  Natural  History  Society,  Memoirs  of  the.    VoI.IThb  Wbrnbrian  So- 
Vn.     8vo.    Edinburgh,  1838  •         .         •         •         j  gibtt. 

tooiMicAL  Society  of  London,  Transactions  of  the.   Vol.  II A 

Part  2,  1838 I  Thb  Zooloqioal  So- 

■ Ptoceedines  of  the.    Oct.  1837,  to  July  r        '    cibty. 

1838    .. j 


MAPS,  CHARTS,  &c. 

EUROPE. 

Maps,  Charts,  8fc.  Donors* 

AutTRu. — ^Three  sheets  of  the  Environs  of  Vienna,  in  28)  t|  „^    n  tt 

sheets.     Quart.-Mast.-Gen.  Off.     Vienna,  1838  .         J  ^^^^^  ^'  "^<»^'" 

fiKm>H  Islbs. — ^The  Ordnance  Survey  of  England   andlMASTBR-GENSHAL  of 
Wales.    Sheets  49,  50,  66,  67, 68.    .         .         .         j      tub  Ordnance. 

Teignmouth  Harbour,  Devon,  by  Mr.  Sprat t.     1838        "1 

Pembroke  Reach,  by  Capt.  Denham,  R.N.     1838  .  |tt„ ^ ^ 

Port^yn-laen,  by  Lieut.  Sheringham,  R.N.  .         IHydbooraphic    Or- 

Sbetland  Isles,  by  Mr.  G.  Thomas,  R.N.,  scale  2  miles  I  ''^^' 

to  an  inch.     1837  ••••.•] 

IttLAHD. — Index  to  the  Townland  Survey  of  15  counties.)  The    Lobd     Libut. 
Dublin,  1838 j         of  Iueland. 

Map  of,  in  6  sheets,  scale  ^  an  inch  to  a  mile,l 

to   show    the  Railroads.     By  Lieut.  Larcom,  R.  £.  > 
Dublin,  1839 J 


^  Map  of,  in  4  sheets,  scale  4  m.  to  an  inch. ) 

Dublin,  1838,  drawn  by  J.  and  C.  Walker  .         j 

*  3Iap  of,  in  2  sheets,  scale  10  m.  to  an  inch.   Byl 

the  Diflfl  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.    London,  1837       •         § 

fiallyshannon  Harbour,  by  Capt.  W.  Mudge,  R.N.  1 838.1  Htdroobaphic  Of- 
Lough  Erne,  by  Lieut.  Wolfe,  R.N.  .         .         )  pice. 

Geological  Map  of  the  British  Isles,  by  James  Wyld.l    j^^  Jambs  Wtld. 
London,  1828 / 

An  IndexGeological  Map  of  tlw  BritUh  I.lei,  by  Pto-l  p^^„^^^  Phii,up.. 

fessor  Phtlli|)8.    London,  1838         •         •         •         j 
Environs  of  Edinburgh,  scale  8-  lOths  of  an  inch  to  a  mile.) 
By  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.  London,  1838   .        J 
VOL. IX.  C 


w>  ui  me  town  and  cnvi; 

and  of  the  Niederwald.    By  A.  Ravi 

Italy. — Carte  g^n6ralc  du  theatre  de  lagtM 
30  feuilles,  par  Baclcr  Dalbe.     Parii 

Elba. — Carte  de  Tlsle  d'Elba,  par  C 
1824 

Sardinia. — Cagliari  by  Capi.  W.  H.  So 
Channel  of  San  Pietro  , , 

Porto  Conte  and  Alghero     , ,  , 

Naples. — Carta  topogmphica  od  idrogra 
di  Napoli— Scala  1.25,0(M)th.    9  sheet 

■  Plan  de  la  Baio  de  Naples.     I 

RvssiA.-~Military    Map    of    Russiai    in    16 
l-680,000th.    Dep6t  Topog.  St.  Petersl 

Saxony. — ^Topographical  Map  of  the  Kingdom 
Scale  1 -57,000th.  D6pdt  Topog.  Dre 
5  sheets  published  •         •         • 

Geographische  HistorUche  Atlas  von  Eu: 
Desjardins.    Vienna,  1838 

Karte  von  Ural-gebirg       • 

SwiTSBRLAND.-— Triangulation  Primordiale  de  la 

■  Map  in  20  sheets,  by  MM.  Wo€ 

Scale  1-200,000.    Freiburg,  1837     . 

Relief  pittoresque  du  Sol  Cla 


feuilles 

Model  in  relief  of  the  Canton  o 


by  J.  J.  Boscawen  Ibbetson,  Esq. 

Map  of,  scale  12  miles  to  an  in 


Diff.  of  Use.  know.  Soc.    London,  1838. 

WuRTBMBURo. — ^Topographical  Map  of  the  Kii 
57  sheets  (25  published)  scale  l-50,00( 
Off.  Stutt^t,  1838      . 

WuBTEMBURQ  and  Baden,  Map  of,  in  12  shoe 
Woerl  and  Heck.  &:de  1.200.nnn 
1837   . 
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Mitpi,  ChartSy  9rc»  Donors. 

Carte  de  la  Cdte  Septentrionaled'Afriquejen  3  feuilleso 

par  M  M.  B^rard,  Dortet  de  Tessan,  &c.    Paris,  1836  I      Lb  Dcp6t  de  i^ 
lies  atUrages  d*  Alger,  par  M.  A.  B^rard.    Paris,  1831      t  Marine  db  Fbancb. 
AxazANDRiA^Plan  duPort  et  det  Mouillages  d%PariB,1838 J 

CiJHHACiE,  ReiUnration  de  U  ViUe  •        .        {  ^"*®*bI^t^'"'"' 

BCabocco. — Caria  del  Maffhreb  el  Aksil  o  rimpero  di,  dal)  Count  GuiBBaa  af 
Conte  Grftberg  di  Hemstf.     Firenze,  1835  .         j  HsMsd. 

TairanR,    Plan   de  la  Bale  de,    par   M.   le   Saulnier   del     Le  Dbp&t  db  la 
Vauhelloy  1835 j  Marinb  db  Fbancb. 

Wbst  Africa. — Map  of,  in  2  sheets.  Scale  -fg  of  an  inch  iol 
a  degree,  by  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.  London,  > 
May,  1839 J 

QuoRRA  and  Chadda,  Map  of  the  riversj  by  Lieut. ^ 

W.  Allen,  R.N.  Scale  }  inch  to  a  mile.  London,  1337  I  Htdroorapuxo   Of-. 
Gambia,  the  river,  as  far  as  Pisania,  in  3  sheets,  by  [  figs. 

Lieut  B.  Owen,  RJ^.     Hyd.  Off.,  1826    .         .        J 

Madagascar. — Le  Canal  de  Moiambiquc,  et  I'lle  de.l 
Le  port  du  Mosambique.    Le  Mouillage  k  la  Cote  S.O.  I     j  „  n««ft-  «-  .  - 
deSaniibar.    Paris  1888        .         .         .         .         }  J:!?^"^ vLlt. 
Les  lies  situes  a  Test  et  an  N.E.    de  Madagascar.    *^«"«  »■  rRAMca. 
Paris,  1838  .         .         .      •  .         .         .         .         j 
South  Africa.— -Les  C6tes  M^ridionales  d'Afrique  et  de] 
I  I'entr^e  du  canal  de  Mozambique.     Plan  dn  PortV  loiif* 

Natal,  et  de  la  Baie  Delagoa  .         •         .         •        J 

'  Port  Natal,  by  W.  T.  Haddon.    London,  1838   .         1  Htdrooraphzo   Of- 

SiYCHBLLBs  Isuinds,  by  Capt.  W.  F.  Owen,  R«N.  t  ficb. 

ASIA. 

AuicAH. — Route  from  Aeng  to  the  Irawadi,  by  Captain  B.I        Pbmberton  ^^ 
Femberton.    Calcutta,  1837     ....        \  K.I.C.  ENQiNBins. 

Cicciius. — ^Karte  des  Kaukasus,  by  F.  G.  Morin.  Scale  2^) 
inches  to  a  degree.    Berlin,  1838       ...         J 

CzsmuL  Asia. — Tartary,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  &c.  Scale  ^  ofl 
an  inch  to  a  degree.  By  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.  f 
London,  1838         ..!...         ^ 

Bokhara,  Cabul,  and  BeluchistAn.    Scale  1  inch  to  a  de-) 
gree.    By  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.    London,  1838/ 

Map  of  the  Countries  between  Tartary  and  Birmah,  inl 
4  sheets.    Scale  ^d  of  an  inch  to  a  degree.    By  J.  >  Mr.  Jahbs  Wtld. 
Wyld.    London,  1838 J 

CuHAw — La  Mer  de  Chine,  dres86  par  M.  Daussy,  en  1838.^ 

Scale  1  inch  to  a  degpree.    Paris         •         •         •         I     r     n  .j\ 

Ikdu.— La  Mer  des  Indes,  par  MM.  Daussy  et  P.  E.  Wissocq.  l  Jf  ^^^'^  £*  ^^ 
Scale  A  of  an  inch  to  a  degree.    PaHs,  1837       .     ^  j  Marinb  db  Francb 

Les  £ntr6es  de  la  Rividre  Hoogly,  &c.    Paris        .        j  ..v 
Rajamandry. — Sheet  95  of  the  Indian  Atlas.  Scale  4| 

miles  to  an  inch.  By  the  £.  I.  Company.  London,  1838 1  t  s  r  im    o 

Cochin.— Sheet  62  of  the  Indian  Atlas.  E.  I.  Company,  l  Dijiiectors  of  tub 

^®^ I  East  India  CoxFANT, 

HoooHLY. — Entrance  of  the  river,  from  False  Point,  Pal'  I 

miras,  to  Saugur  Roads.  In  3  sheets.  Corrected  to  1838^ 
India  in  1  sheet,  showing  the  Military  Stations,  by  Jamesi 

Wyld.  Scale  1  JSf  of  an  inch  to  a  degree.  London,  1837  \  Mr.  Jakss  Wild. 

Index  to  Wyld's  Map  of  India.    8?o.    London,  1838      | 
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Moptf  Oiarti,  Sfc,  Z>oiiort. 

CuTCH — Map  of,  with  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Indos,  hjl 
Lieut.  A.  Burnes.    Bombay,  1825-8.    MS.         •         I      Muoft  Jbrtu, 

GoA^Map  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of,  by  Lieut.  Dar-f  B.LCEiionfiBBi. 
ling.    M.S.  ...  •         .        J 

Java. — Straits  of  Maduro  and  Bali.  Scale  6  miles  to  an  inch;)  t.^^^  fi.^««  Vm 
by  J.  Swart.    Amsterdam,  1837        .         .         .        |  Jacob  Swabt,  E«^ 

Jkrusalbm— Plan  of  the  city  of,  by  F.  Catherwood.  1835  Ms.  W.  Hughis 

Maldzvas. — ^Trigonometrical    Surrey  of   the  Maldivas,  hyl      Tbr  Covbt  of 
Captain  R.  Moresby  and  Lieut  F.  T.  Paul,  Indian  >  Dirbctou  of  thi 
Navy.  Scale  4milesto  an  inch.  £.l.Ck>.  London,  1838)       E.L  Coiivaiit. 

Mamxpur. — Map  of  the  Manipur  Territorjr,  with  part  of)  Captain  Boiuav 
Kubo  Valley  and  the  Burmese  Frontier,  by  Captain  >  Pe]Cbbbtok»  B.I.C. 
Pemberton.    Calcutta,  1837     ....         J  Enoinjuus. 

PALSsmcB. — Karte  von  Palilstina,  von  D.  Seetzen.  Ootha,  1810      Db.  Pbickaho. 

Camaan  during  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  as  divided, 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  In  2  sheets,  illuminAted.1 
Drawn  by  W.  Hughes.  Published  by  C.  Knight.  | 
London,  1838 ^ 

Pbbsiam  Gulf.— Bushire  Port  and  Karak  Island,  by  Lieuts.)      Htdbogbapric      1 
Biuclcs  and  Cogan,  I.N.,  Hyd.  Off.     London,  1838     f  Ofpicb. 

SiBBRiA — Eastern  and  Western,  in  2  sheets.  Scale  ^  inch  to  a) 
degree.    By  the  Diff.  Use.  Know.  Soc.    London,  1838) 

SuMATBA.*-Karte  von  Sumatra,  von  H.  Berghaus.  Scale)  B.  Hbbblbb,  Ksq.> 
2  inches  to  a  degree.    Gotha^  1837  .         .         •         j  Pruss.  Cobs.  Gbml. 

SuBDA—- Chart  of  the  Straits  of,  by  J.  Swart.    Scale  4  miles)  ,  -^«  o«. i?-« 

to  an  inch.    Amsterdam,  1838  .        .         .        |  Jacob  Swart, Esq. 

Sunda,  oder  Borneo-Meere,  von  H.  Berghaus.  Scale  2) 
inches  to  a  degree.    Gotha,  1838       .         •         •         ) 

AMERICA. 
Ambrxoa,  North. — Carte  derAm6rique  du  Nord,  par  L.  Bru^,)        w  „      ^^^^ 
revue  par  L.  Picquet  en  1838.  Une  feuille.    Paris       /        "•  ^''OQ^wr. 

Canada. — ^The  Ghilf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Captain)      Htdrographxc 
Bayfield,  R.N.    In  40  sheets.    London,  1838  )  Ofpicb. 

Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada.    In  2   sheets.!  » 

Scale  5  miles  to  an  inch.   By  John  Arrowsmith.  Lon->  t         *    ^ 
don,  1839     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         J  ^^^  ABEOwnnTB. 

Newfoundland. — Les  Att^rages  de  I'Isle  de  Terre  Neuve,)     ▼     rk.».ju. 

entre  Cap  Raze  et  les  Ules  de  Pierre  et  Miqueton.  >  •/■*  l^BPdr  db  la 
Paris,  1838 ^.         J  Mabinb  DB  Franci. 

Unitbd  States — Bradshaw's  illustrated  Atlas  of  the.   Bos- ) 
ton,  U.S.,  1838 | 

Massachusetts.— Map  of  Vinland  or   Massachusetts  and )  "^^^  ^'^'' ^^"*^ 
Rhode  Island.    Copenhagen.    1837  .         .         >      Ant°u™m 

Mexico— Gulf  of,  Cayronas,  and  Alacran  Shoal,  by  Captain^ 
Barnett,RN.    London,  1838  ... 

Apalachicola  Bay,  by  Captain  Roals.  Scale  }  inch  to 
a  mile.    London,  1838 

West  Indies.— Bahama,  Western  Elbow  of  Cay  Sal  Bank,  by    m      tt 

Capt.  R.  Oiren.    London,  1838         .         .         .       -^  )  Thb  Htdrooraphio 

Cuba. — Colorados  and  Sancho  Pardo  Shoals,  from  Span. 
MSS.,  and  Capt.  R.  Owen,  R.N.  5  inches  to  a  mile. 
London, 1838         

Trinwad. — Bocas  de  Dragos,  by  Captain  Columbine. 
R.N.    Scale  2  inches  to  a  mile.    London,  1838  • 
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Map;  Ckarl,,  ^-c.  Domr,. 

TaiRDUD  Map  of  the  Islanilof.liyJ.BnwutB.  Lanaon,  \i,3&  J.  Btstnr*,  Esq, 
Jamaici — Hop  of,  bjr  John  Anawamilh.    Scale  \i\ 

toBdegtM.    LoDdoQ,  1839 
WiNDW&KU  Iii-inuB,  m  1  ihpet.    Scale  5  inches  la 

gne.    By  John  Arrow>:nilh.     London.  lt>3<J 
LbbWaMd  I*i.AMDa,  in  I  ibcct.     Scale  j  inches  to 

gne.    By  John  AtiDWiinilb.    London,  IB39 


nail  stiGC 


XnwTiuico— Plan  of  the  Buy  of  S«a  S 
ICTU-*— View  of,  Hith  plan  of  iiabal 
VbiuPai— Hsp  of  the  Tectitocy  nf, 

VeiSiPu  Agric  Assuc.     Lnndun.  I 
Oouo   I>Dt.ca,  in    2  ihceli,    by  Capt,   Owen,   R.N. 

London, 1638         

N.  Lon., 


HTDnoomruic 


Socni  AwKKict — GenerHl   Map  or,  campriting  Ibc  whole  of,  „ 

theIaleBun-eyortliecoa),«,  by  .1.  Arrowamitb.      One  I  ,  -■""■ 

.beet.     Scale  1  iacb  to  3  degr^s.    London,  May.  ia39j  J"""  ^'"""•W.TB. 

Built-— Piia.  the  Riyer  of,  from  surveys  by  Capt,  Fi 

in  1831,  and  Capt  Sic  Ev.  Home,  It. N.,  in  1S35.  Lon-| 


rim. — EnttiDceortbeCorentyQ  Birpc,  by  R.  H.  Schom- 

burgk  in  IB37.  Scale  I  inch  to  a  mile.    Luudon,  1838 

Li  Put* — M»p  of  the  Ptoiincea  of,  by  John  Arrowimith.) 

ScAle  t  iuch  to  a  deforce.    London.  May,  IS39  f 

oosii—Map  of.  hy  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.     Scalul 

■65  otaniuch  toadcgrue.    London,  183e  .         J 


POLVNESIA. 
AunRALU — Geaecal  Hap  of.  In  1  aheeta,  coinpriBins  all  the 

tecEDt  difcoreries.    Scale /g  of  an  inch  to  a  degree; 

by  JohuArrowimith.    London,  1838 
Sourn  KAirann  poitioa  of.    Scale  I J  iocb  lo  adeijiee; 

byJabn  ArmwiRitlh.    London,  1B.18 
SnNCBa  and  St.  Vbcent's  Gulfi,  &c.    Scale  3  inches 

to  a  degree  i  by  John  AriowBmith.    liondau,  1836 
Adilaidi.  the    tlisirict  oX,  divided  into  wctioni  fiom  a 

surrey  by   Col.  Ugbt,   liy  John  Airowauiitb.     Iion- 

don,  1839 

Port  Phiij.if,  by  Lieuta.  Symonda  and  Henry,  and  Mr.' 

Shoiitanil,  R.N.    Scale  j  inch  to  a  mile.     Londou, 

1838 

Toiau  Sthaiti— EaBt«ro  Entrance  tu,  by  Capt.  P.  P. 

King.  R.N.      Loudon,  13:18    .... 
Maw  ZiALtHD — Chart  of,  combining  all  recent  ohiervationi- 

Byd.  oh:.  1838 


Abaiuu  Sea,  by  G.  W.  Earl.    Byd.  Off.,  1 


— -i.AS  de  la  Navigaiion  aiitour  du  Glol 
de  I'Exp'rance  en  1824-G.  sous  les  o 
de  Bougainville.     Paris,  1''37   . 

Atlah. — Physikalischer  Atlas,  von  Dr.  H.  Ber, 
II.,aud  III.     Gotha,  1838       . 

Pacific. — L'Oci'an  Pacifique,  par  MM.  IVUn 
revue  en  1834.    Dup.  de  la  Mar.  Paris, 
inch  to  a  degree^     .         •         .         • 

AcTiBON  Group,  by  Mr.  G.  Biddlecomb,  R.I 
1838 

Polar  Sea. — South  Gircuxnpolar  Chart,  comprisi 
difcovcries.    Hyd.  Off.,  1839    . 

Carto  des  Routes  des  Corvettes  L*Astrolabe 
Icv^  par  M.  Vincent  Dumuulin,  sous*  lei 
M.  Dumont  d^Urville,  Capitaine  de  Vaiswav 
la  Mar.    Paris,  1838       . 

PoRTULANO,  or  Chart  of  part  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  a 
fac  nmile  of  a  Map  existing  in  the  library  o. 
renso  at  Florence,  dated  1315  • 

World* — Map  of  the  World,  showing  the  language! 
Iccts  iuto  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bib] 
have  translated  the  Scriptures ;  by  James  Wy 
don,  1838 


PoRTRArr  of  Mr.  James  Weddell,  R.N.,  the'Anta 
vigator.    Painted  by  Mr.  Peake,  1833 

Portrait  of  a  Mandingo»  painted  by  Mr.  W.C 
1838 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Circumnavigators,  litho 
Paris,  1836 

Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Davidson,  lithe 
London,  1835         

PoRTRArrs  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  Sir  G.  Bai 
graphed.    London,  1836.         . 

Victoria  Rboia;  co1^»— -' 
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Delivered  at  the  Amdversary  Meeting  on  the  21lh  May,  1839, 

BY 

WILLIAM  R.  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
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GXNTLEICSN, 

In  meeting  you  on  this,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  resigning  into  your  hands 
the  honourable  distinction  of  being  your  President ;  and,  in  the  entire 
confidence  that  you  have  fixed  your  choice  on  one  not,  I  would  fain 
flatter  myself,  more  anxious  and  zealous  for  your  prosperity  and  for  the 
ad?ancement  of  the  science  which  you  cultivate,  but  who  is  far  better 
qualified,  than  I  have  proved  myself,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  situation, 
I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  few  observations  on  the  present  state 
of  the  Society,  and  on  the  progress  which  geographical  knowledge  has 
made  during  the  last  year,  from  individual  exertions,  from  your  own 
labours,  and  firom  those  of  our  rivals  in  the  race  of  honour  we  are 
engaged  in  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  I  shall  allow  myself  such  observations  as  may  occur  to  me,  as 
not  undeserving  of  your  attention,  on  the  increasing  importance  of 
geogn^hical  knowledge  to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  man. 

The  finances  of  a  Society  like  the  present,  existing  altogether  on 
private  subscriptions,  will  always  form  an  object  of  paramount  interest. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  on  reference  to  our  balance-sheet,  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  on  that  score.  Our  receipts  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  exclusive  of  the  .^500  received  for  a  special  purpose  from 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  1500/. ;  and  the  number  of  members  on  our  li^t  exceeds  650. 


^  ^^^^H 
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botli  of  bouks  and  yaaps,  lias   received   targe  additions 
iraniversary.     It  is  sliU,  liowever,  very  far  from  what  it 
mid  I  liope  that  the  liberality  with  which  members  are 
?of  it  will  continue  to  stimulate  a  correspoii ding  liberality 
those,  who  are  in  a  state  to  augment  the  collection  by 
■ibutiona. 

loived,  among  many  other  donatinna  to  the  library,  "  The 
111,"  founded  oii  geological   researches  in  some  of  the 
:3  of  England,  by  Mr.  Murchison  ;  some  additional  aheels 
te  Survey  of  England,  and  the  Townlaud  Survey  of  Ire- 
charts  from  the  Hydrographic  OfBce  at  the  Admiralty; 
oiiatioiis  from  the  Dep3t  de  la  Guerre,  and  the  DepAt  de 

iistria,  for  the  latter  of  uhich  we  are  aleo  much  indebted 
i  honorary  memlier.  Baron  C.  TIQgd;    several  valuable 
iitheCourtofDirictors  of  the  East  India  Company;  and 
.ly  received  from  Capt.  Fitz  Roy,  the  "  Narrative  of  the 
Hges  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  be- 
ns 1826  and  1836,  deecribing  the  eiaminalion  of  the 
s  of  South  America,  and  the  Beagle's  circuranavigolioii 
'  besides  many  excellent  maps  from  Mr.  John  Arrow- 
msactions  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academies  of  St. 

I 


I 


■ubject,  in  its  practical  application  tu  the  progreGE  of  geographical  in- 
quiry :  aioce  that  period  the  Council  have  been  indefatigable  in  attempt- 
ing lo  provide  a  remedy  ;  but  hitherto,  I  regret  to  eay,  without  succeBS. 
You  need  not  be  remintted,  indeed  you  must  all  feel  the  necessity,  of  our 
not  removing  farther  than  ve  now  are  from  the  centre  of  the  active  move- 
ment of  tbemetropoUs,  nor  farther  from  the  great  public  offices,  from  our 
daily  intercourse  with  which  we  derive  so  many  advantages ;  the  euspen- 
■ion  of  which  intercour«  would  at  once  deprive  us  of  much  valuable  aasist- 
ance,  and  would  occaHon  great  loss  of  time.  The  Council  have  visited 
varioui  sites  which  would  be  eligible  in  themselves,  if  available,  and  wc 
have  entered  into,  or  rather  commenced,  several  negotiations  for  the 
attainments  of  this  object :  but  nil  have  fallen  tu  the  grqund  from  one  or 
the  other  of  two  causea ;  either  the  space  offered  was  too  amnll,  or  tiie 
expenditure  it  would  entail  upon  us  was  loo  large.  The  annual  balance- 
»hccts  fthow  tu  the  Society  that  we  have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
the  Funds,  which  might  be  available  fur  this  purpose,  and  this,  indeed, 
waa  one  of  the  main  objects  the  Council  had  in  view  when  they  resolved 
lo  fund  a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  during  the  first  years  of  our  insti- 
tution :  and  such  is  our  conviction  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  pro- 
viding suitable  apartments  for  the  Society,  that  we  have  even  contem- 
plated the  expediency  of  applying  the  whole  of  lliis  fund,  in  addition 
lo  a  considerable  increase  of  annual  rent,  fur  this  one  object ;  conlideiit 
as  we  are  that  a  very  large  portion  of  such  outlay  would  rapidly 
be  replaced  by  a  large  accession  of  new  members.  It  might  indeed 
fur  a.  few  years  cripple  our  means  for  fitting  out  exploring  expeditions 
on  the  scale  we  have  hitherto  acted  on  ;  but  we  ahonld  not  despair  of 
rpecilily  being  enabled  to  resume  that  practice,  should  it  be  thuught 
advisable,  if  we  could  once  secure  to  ourselves  a  permanent,  con- 
venient, and  spacious  home,  if  we  could  add  to  our  name  a  local 
habitation. 

As  the  great  desideiatum  in  a  new  establishment  will  always  be  a 
lar^  and  commodious  room  for  these  Meetings,  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Council  that,  in  the  impossibility  of  suiting  ouraelves  per- 
manently and  immediately  with  all  we  want,  we  might  find  it  ad- 
viMthle  to  take  temporary  apartments  in  this  neiglibourhood  for  the 
accommodation  of  Members  generally,  and  for  the  tiaify  business;  whilst 
the  courtesy  of  our  present  landlords  would  still  secure  to  us  the  use  of 
iku  room  for  the  Evening  Meetings. 

Whatever  inconvenience  might  occasionally  be  felt  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  would  be  infinitely  less,  and  of  much  less  consequence 
lo  the  CBsenlial  intetesla  of  the  Society,  than  that  which  is  felt 
now. 

VOL.  IX.  d 
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f  Jenth  during  tlie  last  year  has  removeJ  from  our  Society 
to  whose  eervice*  in  the  cause  of  Geography  I  must  call 
Vice-Ailmiral  Sir  John  T.  RoJd,  late  n  Member  of  the 
on-in-law  of  one  of  our  moBt  diatinguished  geographcra, 
!,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  the  facts  inserted 
o\va  Current  Charts  ;  Sir  John  Rodd  was  also  a  donor  of 
to  our  library.     The    Baroa  de  Hamelin,    a   Foreign 
:ihcr,  at  the  head  of  the  DepiJt  de  la  Marine  of  Fmnce, 
0  be  gratefully  remembered  by  us— not  only  for  his  zeal 
■n  of  scientific  Geography,  but  for  the  many  valuable  maps 
ch  have  been  preaented  to  ub  by  the  eatablishment  over 
lied. 

.■fa  of  the  importance  of  accurate  geographical  knowledge 

5,  many  must  at  once  occur  to  every  one  who  hears  me; 

ativc  proofs  of  less  frequency,  or  of  lesa  weight. 

jf  nationa  might  furnish  us  with  a  lung  list  of  disastrous 

ving  to  the  ignorance  of  localities,  in  those  on  whom 

fftle  of  armies,  from  the  ignomimotia  talc  of  the  Fauces 

■  defeat  of  SaratoEca. 

which  has  occupied  all  minds,  esereiaed  thousands  of 

assed  the  most  espert  liiplomiitists  of  modern  times,  put  as 

Proofs  of  the  Importance  of  Oeography. 
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We  all  remember  the  fntal  consequences,  which  ensued  to  otir  army 
anil  navy  in  1827,  when  they  had  to  penetrate  the  unknown  swampa 
And  rivers  of  the  Birmaii  territory. 

"  When  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bimian  war"  (aaya  Capt.  Pem- 
berton,  uf  the  Ben^  Engiaeers),  "  our  in;Donuice  of  the  whole  frontier 
became  moulfeat,  the  impolicy,  the  EJiortetghtcdneGs  of  not  having  insti- 
tuted, even  by  fotce.  if  requisite,  a  proper  examination  of  the  muuutain 
passes,  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  even  the  most  careless  obEcrvcr ;  and  its 
laoientablc  effects  were  afterwards  shown  in  an  expenditure  of  life  anil 
treasure  without  parallel  in  the  annals  uf  Indian  warfare."  Another  proof, 
if  proof  WCTC  wanting,  to  be  added  to  tlwBe  lately  brought  forward  (by 
Major  Jervis,  in  his  address  to  the  British  Association,  on  the  present  state 
and  progress  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  India),  of  the  absolute  ue~ 
eesaity  of  ■  complete  survey,  to  ensure  the  good  government  of  any  country. 

When  our  troops  landed  in  Egypt,  in  ISOl,  they  suifered  for  a.  time 
from  irant  of  water  ou  the  coast,  though,  eighteen  hundred  years  before, 
Ca»ar  had  told  us  that  it  wae  to  be  found  all  along  the  const  by  digging 
for  it  to  a  very  inconsiderable  dcj)th. 

On  that  same  coast  how  nearly  was  the  gallant  NcIbou  deprived  of 
Uie  glorious  fruits  of  his  ansious  nights  and  days,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, by  Ids  ignorance  of  the  ahoals,  near  which  was  anchored 
llie  enemy's  fleet ! 

Uinor  misfortunea  of  this  kind  are  still  of  every-day  occurrence. 
There  are  few  parts  of  what  is  called  the  "known  world,"  which  are 
yet  distinctly  known  as  they  ought  to  be  known.  Every  new  survey 
corrects  the  thousand  and  one  errors  of  omission  or  commission  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  even  in  the  most  frequented  seas.  And  as  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  goaded  on  by  the  thirst  of  adventure  aud 
profit,  "  MiatUBUB  angusto  limiie  muudi,"  is  perpetually  seeking  out  new 
tuarts  of  exchange,  or  struggling  to  unlock  the  bars  by  which  the 
jealous  fcars  of  some,  and  the  narrow  aud  superstitious  prejudices  of 
uthen,  huve  hitherto  escluded  it  from  many  of  the  richest  countries 
■ml  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  this  department  of  geographical  kuow- 
letlgCf  namely.  Hydrography,  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  indis- 
pensable, aa  it  is  that  in  which  minute  accuracy  is  most  required. 

la  performing  the  most  agreeable  of  the  duties  which  devolves  upon 
your  Council,  namely,  in  cunfcrxing  the  Honorary  Medals  provided  out 
«r  the  annual  Kojal  Donation,  the  Council,  as  you  have  this  morning 
heiird  from  your  Secretary,  have  hitherto  restrained  themselves  to  pre- 
aeoUng  one  medal  to  the  individual,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  the  best 
entitled  to  thia  diatiactiou ;  aiMl  thia  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
fuithcf  preaent  of  the  difliercuce  between  the  value  of  the  metal  and  the 
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Royal  Donation.     On  the  preBcnt  oceaaion,  and  for  ttie 
ame  should  be  eoaaidered  advisable  by  their  BUccesBors, 
Wed  Id  pri^sent  tnu  medals  of  equal  value  and  equal 
two  gentlemen  whom,  on  the  principlea  hitherto  noted 

■  judge  to  have  rendered  the  moat  dislingiiished  aen-icea 
Geography.     And,  accordingly,  the  medals  for  this  year 
rded  by  the  Council,  one,  which  is  called  the  Fovinder'a 
^impBon,  the  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who 
1  the  farthest  point  on  the  north  coast  of  America— east 

■  Coppermine  River,  and  whose  esertioua,  together  willi 
tttse,  have  been  bo  well  apjirecialed  by  you;  and  the 
iron's  Medal,  to  Dr.  Edward  Riippell,  of  Frankfort,  for 
researches  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 
myself  of  this  opportunity  lo  lay  before  you  a  few  obser- 
ne  princijilea  of  conferring  these  honorary  medals  for  dis- 
ence  in  the  ])urEuit  of  science  generally  ;  equally  appli- 
■vc  them  to  be,  to  similar  acts  in  this  and  other  depart- 
cdge. 

lunder  of  an  honorary  reward  of  this  description  shall 
,  either  by  grant  or  bequest,  certain  distinct  rules  for 
liilion,  suth  rules  must,  of  course,  he  religiously  adhered 
sufficient  means  are  annually  available  to  a  literary  or 

Royal  Premmm — tJonorary  Medals.  llii 

Eii  it  seen  or  known,  the  more  carefully  must  it  be  guarded  from  being 
I'lost  or  purloioed  during  tiie  life  of  llie  possesaor,  who  may  strictly  be 
ftilcscTibed  in  ihe  words  of  Horace,  '  Maguna  inter  ojies  inups ;'  and,  after 
fftiB  death,  the  greater  is  the  probabillt)-  that  it  will,  sooneT  or  later,  Gnd 
I  itk  way  to  the  furnace.  Under  this  system,  mony  of  those  who  hear  me 
1  nay.  from  the  interest  they  take  in  Geography,  recollect  that  medals  uf 
I  honour  have  been  awarded  from  this  chair  to  Ross,  to  Back,  to  Fitz 
I  Roy,  to  Bnrnes,  and  to  Chesney ;  but  how  few,  out  of  a  particfllar  range 
[  of  study,  are  aware  that  similar  marks  of  distinction  have  within  a  few 
I  years  been  bestowed,  by  other  Societies,  im  a  Faraday,  a  Hallam,  an 
1  Ivory,  a  Scolt,  a  Herschel,  or  a  Davy ! 

To  obviate  these  objections,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  giving 
L  one  gold  medal,  wc  ought  to  expend  the  means  at  our  disposal,  when 
1  they  are  sufficient  for  the  jmrpose,  in  having  the  portrait  of  the  receiver 
I  engraved  upon  the  die ;  we  should  present  him  with  one  impression  in 
■ilver,  and  strike  off  at  least  an  hundred  others  in  bronze,  for  circulation 
\  imongst  the  various  public  museums  here  and  ubrond,  and  also  for 
I  indiscriminate  sale  for  the  supply  of  private  cullcctions. 

By  an  arrangement  of  this  character  you  will  at  once  see  that,  through 
the  extended  circulation  of  such  a  monument,  the  honour,  fame,  name,  and 
I  success  of  the  receiver  are  not  only  made  known  throughout  Europe,  but 
'  they  are  perpetuated,  together  with  a  delineation  of  his  features,  possibly 
to  the  lat(»t  posterity.  Such  is  the  bronze  medal,  which  I  now  bold  in  my 
hand,  of  the  celebrated  navigator.  Captain  Cook,  which  was  struck,  with 
his  portrait,  by  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  testimony  of  their  admiration  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the  career  of  discovery.  But  I  fear  this 
is  an  unique  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  may  live  to  see  this  practice,  originated  in 
this  country,  rapidly  and  generally  applied  by  our  own  literary  and 
sdentific  societies,  and  soon  imitated  by  our  sister  establishments  on 
the  Continent. 

I  would  foin  mention  a  strong  additional  argument  in  its  favour, 
namely,  the  encouragement  it  would  give  to  a  department  of  the  Fine 
Arts  wliich  has  long  been  neglected  by  our  countrymen,  but  of  the 
revival  of  which,  I  think  I  see  the  approacliing  dawn.  This  is,  indeed, 
I  am  aware,  a  consideration  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  we  are 
here  assembled,  but  you  will  not  approve  it  the  less,  because  it  will  do 
good  out  of  ihe  sphere  of  your  own  more  immediate  pursuits.  Science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  are  the  groat  evidences  by  which  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  power  of  men  is  made  most  manifest.  Apart 
from  a  conviction  of  our  moral  duties  and  our  religious  respon sib ili ties, 
theK  are  the  three  Graces,  which  elevate  one  man  above  another, 
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e  era  above  another.     In  all  the  moat  prominent 

jry  they  have  beeii  bom,  have  flourished,  have  decayed, 

I'li  tc^elher ;  and  though  Bjieciol  circumstances  mnj  now 

cue,  within  limited  periods,  or  in  particular  portions  of 

e  prominence  of  one  of  them,  and  the  diBparagement  of 

I  not  the  ordinary  course  of  national  progress;  it  is  « 
■lie  existence  uf  which  we  should  not  hail  withaatiBfaction, 
|iihor  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  perturbation;  which,  tike 

ur  in  a  higher  region,  are  righted  by  the  action  of  the 
!i  by  which  they  are  produced. 

to  the  execution  of  modem  racdala  in  aid  of  the  purBuits 
jirompta  me  to  eay  a  few  wordn  on  the  already  inlimnte 
een  tjie  science  of  Numismatics,  as  pursued  by  the  anti- 
l-cholar,  and  the  knowledge  of  comparative  or  historical 

II  the  first  place,  the  professor  of  Numismatics  arranges 
1  strictly  geographical  aysteni— he  begins  with  the 

liartB  of  Europe,  witik  Lusitania;  he  then  proceeds  to 
i  several  provinces ;  lie  then  arranges  those  of  Gaul 
>  these  Bucceeds  Italy,  first  north  of  the  Po,  (hen  to 
iver,  and  on  through  Umbria,  Latiiim, 
,  Calabria,  to  Sicily  and  its  islands.  Having  thus 
yjth  the 
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of  Commagene,  Cyrrheslica,  CiialciJene,  Palrayrenc,  Seleucii,  and 
Picria;  then  Calesyria,  Tmchonitis,  Itunea,  and  the  Decapolifl,  or 
Haouraii ;  concluJiug  with  Piiooiiicia,  Galilffia,  SamaritiB,  Juclfcn,  and 
Arabia.  We  liave  then  tlic  remoter,  and  mare  inland  diBtricia  of  Meso- 
]iotamia,  AsEyria,  Persia,  Pariliis,  Bactriana,  anil  Characene.  Coming 
then  into  Airicn,  be  takeH  aucccesivcly  tlie  diBtricta  washed  Ity  the  shores 
of  Lhe  Mediterranenn,  from  the  latbmui  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
rnlinr;  these  are  Egj'pt,  Cyreuaica,  Syrtica,  Byzaceoe,  Zcugilnnn, 
Numidia  and  Mauritania. 

I  Bay  nothing  of  the  Consular  coins  struck  at  Rome  during  the  Re- 
public, or  of  those  which  are  called  Imperial,  because,  however  impor- 

•t«Dt  they  may  be  for  points  of  history  or  chronology,  they  are  compara- 
tively devoid  of  interest  in  reference  to  Geography, 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  well  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
is  thus  brought  successively  into  notice ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
aJlowed  by  all,  that  the  best  Numismatists  are  also  the  beat  acquainted 
with  the  general  character,  as  well  as  witli  the  minuter  details,  of  com- 
parative Geography. 

We  may  here,  also,  readily  give  the  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  due 
to  the  traveUers  in  a  large  portion  of  the  (listricls  above  enumerated, 
for  the  correct  6s;ing  of  many  ancient  sites  of  towns,  which  had  before 

.  been  looked  for  in  vain,  by  the  medals  which  have  been  coUected  on 
the  >pot,  or  iu  their  immediate  vicinity.  Next  to  inscriptions  found  in 
BJtu,  and  bearing  the  niimc  of  the  towns  by  which  they  were  erected, 
these  coinB  furnish  us  with  the  best  criteria  for  identifying  localities ; 
tnd  tliia  fact  should  he  particularly  impressed  on  the  minda  of  travellers, 
who  may  collect  coins,  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
noting  down  carefully  the  places  where  they  have  acquired  them, 

EuRorE. — The  progress  of  Geography  in  Europe  can  only  be  accu- 
rately marked  by  recording  the  accessions  to  the  great  topographical 
mspBof  each  state  now  in  progress,  nearly  in  every  country;  yet,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  pass  over  the  works  of  many  laborious  and  highly 
deserving  men,  neither  will  time  permit  me,  nor  would  it  be  fitting  from 
this  chair  to  enter  into  auch  delaila.  It  maybe  sufScient  to  remark,  that 
several  sheets  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  added  to  their  various 
surveys.  In  our  own  country,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  Ordnance  Map  of 
England,  which  is  familiar  to  «a  all,  and  which  now  approaches  its  com- 
pletion, the  four  northern  counties  only  remaining  to  be  surveyed,  I 
irauld  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  last  summer  several  stations  of  ihc 
principal  triangles  have  been  completed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
lltt  party  remaiiied  lilt  they  vere  driTeu  by  the  taow  liom  the  swuntuBB 
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And  during  tliis  spring  they  have  recommenced  their 
Borlh-eusterii  coaat,  ond  iq  the  interior  of  Suthcrlnndshire, 
liody  of  surveyors  will  proceed  to  complete  the  secondary 
f  western  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  ba&is  for 
urvey  of  that  coast. 

>n'nland  survey  ndvanccB  mpidly,  and  the  roeps  of 
Ir  the  thirty-two  counties  are  complete.  But  1  would 
\r  especial  attention  to  n  map  of  that  country,  just  pub- 
nthe  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  araile, which  includes 
I  Government  survey,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  is  completed 
I  all  the  other  materials  which  were  available.  This  map, 
ivsical  features  of  the  country  are  well  represented,  is 
V  the  projected  lines  of  railroads,  and  reflects  high  credit 
,  R.  E.,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  it 
J  and  engraved. 

If  the  Hydrographic  department,  under  the  direction  of 

,  R.N.,  one  of  your  Council,  and  one  of  those  who 

\  assisted  Sir  John  Barrow,  and  others,  in  the  original 

a  society,  keep  pace  with  the  land  survey  of  the  British 

the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England,  the  Irish  Channel, 

1,  the  coast  nf  Wales,  and  the  northern  coast  of 

illy  surveyed ;  and  the  remainder  is  in  progress. 
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a  submarine  condition  into  dry  [and,  and  by  which  Ihe  present 
1  of  drainage  has  been  effected,  the  work  in  qiitsiion  embraces  a 
s  of  valuable  physical  geography,  not  llie  lees  intercstiug  to 
jifrom  its  being  limited  to  our  own  homea ;  and  the  whole  offers  a  bril- 
I  Innt  specimen,  and  an  exftmple,  which  we  may  bope  will  not  he  wilh- 
ont  its  imitators,  of  what  may  be  effected  within  a  few  years  by  the 
earnest  and  honest  application  of  an  ardent  mind  to  the  elucidation  of 
one  Bubject,  We  are  all  aware  tliat  a  single  plant,  the  niinuteat  cor- 
^^Aucle,  cannot  be  fully  described  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
^^■Aole  physiological  structure  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations. 
BIT  Carl  Hitter,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  Erdkunde,  a  work  which  bas 
at  once  stamped  its  author  as  the  father  of  descriptive  geography, 
remarks,  with  satisfiiction,  that  an  attentive  study  of  his  own  country, 
from  the  Oder  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  bad  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  the  description  of  distant  regions  under  analogous 
natural  circumstances,  as  the  intimate  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
basin  of  one  large  river,  the  Rhine,  from  its  source  in  tlie  Alps,  through 
its  lakes,  and  along  the  course  it  had  formed  for  itself  to  the  sea,  inspired 
biin  with  just  and  accurate  views  respecting  similar  districts  in  other 
parts  uf  the  globe  ;  and  bis  residence  in  Italy  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  given  bim  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  influence 
aud  vital  force  of  vulcanic  action,  and  the  several  relations  which  unite 
the  sea  and  the  land,  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  He  was  thus  enabled,  by  the  appLcaltuu  of  hia  own  obser- 
vations to  the  narratives  of  others,  to  treat  philusopliically  a  subject 
which  embraced  the  physical  construction  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe;  that  is,  its  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  valleys,  steppes,  and  par- 
titions  of  waters. 

The  new  edition  of  the  "  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire," 
by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  that  of  the  "  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales," 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Bell,  of  Glasgow,  which  embodies  all  the  recent 
municipal  changes,  the  minute  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland," 
now  in  course  of  publication,  the  "  Memoir  on  the  County  of  London- 
derry," the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Statistics  of  Ire- 
land," and  the  "  Tables  of  Revenue,  Population,  and  Commerce,"  by 
Mr,  Porter,  of  (he  Board  of  Trade,  furnish  a  far  more  complete  topo- 
graphical description  of  our  country  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed. 

But,  whilst  noticing  this  addition  tn  our  knowledge  of  the  British 
Isles,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  great  want  of  a  General  Gazetteer, 
or  Geographical  Dictionary,  in  the  English  language.  Ijouking  at  the 
materials  now  flowing  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  the  great 
government  surveys  iu  progress  throughout  Europe,  and  ttie  increased. 
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t  travellers  auJ  CJtplorera  in  bU  parig  of  the  worU,  1 
at  eiicli  u  work  might  be  undertaken  witli  aJTsiitage.    U 
t  LiU  ail  thcBO  surveys  are  completed,  or  all  the  diffcreut 
■  face  of  the  earth  are  explored  ;  geograpiiy,  from  ita  very 
lUst  ever  be,  nil  imperfect,  because  a  progrcasiTe,  science ; 
1  fur  nut  uuderlaking  bucIi  a  work  at  prcEent  would  be 
cu  or  twenty  years  heiice.     If  a  Geographical  Dictionary 
d  at  once,  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  editor 
t  sources  fur  hiii  informationj  to  adopt,  and  strictly  to 
iBiidard  for  the  orthography  of  Arabic  and  other  oriental 
udeavour  to  make  bis  work  a  record  of  the  preacut  stale 
,  not  Btatislical  knowledge  (na  ia  too  generally  ihe  case), 
:le  doubt  that  itwould  be  Buccessful ;  and  I  should  hope 
iphical  Society  would  not  refuse  to  extend  to  it  tlieir 
1  patronage. 

]>ograpliical  map  of  France  advances  with  a  rapidity  and 
li  are  highly  creditable  to  tlic  Department  of  the  DijpAt 
nder  whose  orders  it  is  executed.     Sixty  sheets  of  this 
.Ave  already  been  presented  to  our  library  through  the 
Dcrnl  Relet,  to  whom  we  arc  also  indebted  for  the  six 
"  Memorial,"  which  dcfcrilics  all  the  dala  ia  detail,  on 
<'y  ii;  bused.     This  last  yeiir  has  idso  l)ro\ight  to  a  close 

1 
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iDyria,  which  will  beonthescaleof  half  amile  to  an  incii,  or  1-144,000 
if  nature. 

The  survey  of  Moravia  is  proceeding  on  the  «ame  scale,  an.l  tlie  Aus- 
trian go  veromen  I  urealeo  engaged  in  mappiwglheldiigdomof  Lombardy 
md  Venice,  aa  well  as  ihe  duchy  of  Modcna. 

Not  nmst  I  omit  to  mention  a  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg, 

a  Bfty-Beven  aheetH,  on  the  scale  of  1-50,000.  or  1-3  of  an  inch  to  a 

graphic  mile,  which  appears  to  unite  great  accuracy  in  detail  with 

^leamess  and  beauty  in  execution ;  for  the  donation  of  the  twenty-seven 

^blished  sheets  of  this  map,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Director  of  the 

)^pfit  Topographique  at  Stuttgardt. 

e  also  indebted  to  Colonel^Visconti  for  nine  sheets  of  the  beau- 
fti!  map  of  Naples  and  its  environs  engraved  under  his  directions. 
,  besides  the  topographical  descriptions  in  progress  in  the  various 
tales  of  Italy,  some  of  which  I  have  just  alludtd  to,  we  learn  that  a 
!or*o  di  Geografia,  by  Signor  Marmocclii.  has  lately  been  pubUshcd, 
'  which  our  zealous  honorary  member,  Count  Graberg  nf  HemsO, 
hes  a  very  favourable  account.  To  this  latter  gentleman  we  are  in- 
lebted  fur  the  facsimile  of  a  rare  and  curious  Portulano  of  the  middle 
I.  bearing  the  dale  of  1315,  and  now  in  the  library  of  Sail  Lorenzo 
it  Florence.  M.  de  Griiberg  has  also  procured  for  the  British  Museum, 
Kong  other  portulani,  one  of  Gracioso  Benincasa,  bearing  the  date  of 
And,  while  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark,  that  in  the  Egerton 
lllection  of  MSS.  in  the  Museum  ia  aUo  a  valuable  iwrtulano,  conlain- 
f  charts  of  not  less  than  fourteen  of  the  more  noted  map-makers  of 
e  middle  ages. 

M.  DauBsy  still  continues  his  useful  Additions  to  his  Table  of  Geo- 
grapbicai  Poaitions ;  but  on  ibis  subject  I  must  particularly  direct  your 
attention  to  some  paiiers  by  Lieutenant  Raper,  R.N.,  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  a  very  useful  periodical,  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  in 
which  that  officer  proposes  to  examine  the  data,  on  which  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  principal  maritime  points  depend.  These  papera  are  divided 
into  five  sections,  containing,  L  Au  abstract  of  the  principal  scientific 
voy^^ea  and  aurveys  from  which  our  liala  are  obtained.  II.  Remarks 
on  the  diSerenl  modes  of  determining  longitude.  111.  On  the  necessity 
of  adopting  lenondary  meridians.  IV.  On  the  propriety  of  adhering  lo 
one  uniform  method  of  placing  on  record  chronometric  determinations, 
that  they  may  be  immediately  available  for  the  construction  or  esaraina- 
tion  of  charlE.  V.  A  discussion  of  the  principal  maritime  points,  extend- 
ing toupwardsof  200  positions,  which  are  either  the  best  determined,  or 
the  most  general  points  of  departure  for  ships.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  arduous  toek  undertakea  by  Lieuteoout  Rapei;  aad  the  preteut 
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of  hydrogrnphy  imperiouBly  demnndH  auch  nn  esomina- 
joinlB,  to  prevent  our  tables  of  positions  from  falling 
i?ion  ;  will  it  be  credited,  that  we  have  not  less  llian  bJx 

aneiro,  in  Brazil  ?— We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Raper  will 
lonestlj  sift  the  evidence  on  which  these  longitudes  rest, 
more  acceptable  service  could  not  he  rendered  to  geo- 
^ral,  and  especially  to  that  branch  of  it  which  is  njore 
r  care,  aa  au  cBsentially  commercial  and  maritime  nation. 

expired  year  has  not   been  barren   in   its  supply  of 
for  the  geography  of  the  continent  of  Asia.      One  of 
[iportance,  and  which  has  already  received  its  plBj:c  in 
ms,  is  the  very  valuable  Narrative  of  Major  Rawlinaon, 
details  of  his  Journey  from  Zohab,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
the  Mountains  to  Khuzistan  (Susiana),  and  from  thence 
tlie  province  of  Liiristan  to  Kcnnniishah.    Fewmen  have 
the  puTKuit  of  geographical  knowlciige  better  qualified, 
imslancCB,  than  this  dislin.guished  officer.     Enjoying  the 
the  prince  to  whose  acrviec  he  wna   attached,  perfect 
niiguage  of  the  couiUrj-,  well  versed  in  its  history,  having 
rs  a  resident  on  its  frontier,  and  commaudirg  a  body  of 

Geographic  Positions — AaiaSusiana. 

nn  of  the  rivera  of  that  extenaive  Uiatrict.  The  coticlusioiiB  Major 
Rnwlinson  had  come  to  on  these  subjects  are  thus  slated :  "  I  believe 
that  iu  ancient  timca  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Susdn  ur 
Subs,  in  the  province  of  Suaiaua;  the  more  ancient,  which  is  the  Shu- 
shan  of  Scripture,  being  eituated  at  Susiin,  on  the  Kur^n  or  Eulatua; 
the  other,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  at  Sub,  near,  not  on,  the  Kerkhah  or 
Choaspes.  The  river  of  Dizfiil  I  consider  to  be  the  Koprates ;  the 
Abi-zAd,  and  its  continuation  the  Jerabri,  the  Hedyphon  or  Iledypnus; 
and  the  united  arms  of  the  Kurin  and  Dizful  rivera,  that  ia,  the  Ko- 
prates and  the  EuIkub,  to  form  the  real  Pasitigris." 

The  able  arguments  by  which  theae  conclusions  are  supported  are 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  present  a  very  fuvour- 
able  earnest  of  what  we  may  expect  from  this  enhghteued  traveller, 
when  we  receive  the  more  elaborate  work,  in  which  he  is  engaged,  on 
the  Comparative  Geography  of  the  great  Empire  of  Persia. 

There  is,  however,  oue  point  in  Major  RawlinBon'a  Memoir  which 
seema  lo  require  revision.  In  page  85  he  accounts  fur  no  meutinn  of 
the  Shuahon  of  the  Scriptures,  namely,  that  on  the  Eulseua  or  Ulai, 
being  made  by  the  historlau  of  Alexander,  because  it  did  not  lie  upon 
his  march  from  Babylon  to  Persepohs  or  to  Ecbatana ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing page  he  considers  that  the  great  aiid  rich  temple  in  Elymaia 
which  was  attacked  by  Anliochus  Epiphanea,  son  of  Antiochua  the 
Great,  was  thia  Shushan  of  Scripture.  Now  it  appears  that  the  two 
authorities  for  this  latter  fact,  which  are  also  quoted  by  Major  Rawiiu- 
ton,  are  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  hook  of  Mnccahees  (1^-4)  and 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Antiquities  of  Joaephua 
{a.  1) ;  and  in  both  these  authoritiee  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes  was  incited  to  attack  this  city  (in  both  places  called  only  by  tho 
name  of  Elymais  in  Persia)  by  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  the 
wealth  contained  in  it,  and  the  coverings  of  gold,  breastplates,  and 
shielda,  suspended  in  its  lemplca  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  son  of 
Philip.  We  roust  therefore  conclude,  in  opposition  to  Major  Ruwlin* 
son,  either  that  the  city  assaulted  by  Antiochua  for  the  sake  of  the 
plunder  he  expected  to  find  in  it  was  not  the  Shuahan  on  the  Eulieus, 
or  that  this  Shushan  was  conquered  and  occupied  by  Alexander.  This, 
however,  doea  in  no  way  invalidate  the  general  position  of  our  traveller, 
aa  it  is  highly  probable  that  Alexander  did  viait  both  the  cities ;  i.  e.  the 
Susa  near  the  Choaspea,  on  his  direct  route  from  Babylon  to  Perseijolia, 
and  Shushan  on  the  Eulieua,  when  he  took  the  mountain  route  from 
Susa  to  Persepolia,  or  on  his  subsequent  march  northwards  from  Perse- 
polia  to  Ecbatauaj  and  that  his  historians,  as  far  as  tliey  are  preserved 
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iire<1  in  the  ignorance  common  to  all  subsequent  writera, 
luuded  the  tno  places. 

Liuns  of  Major  Rawliason,  we  may  aUo  add,  in  passing, 
iiportant  lor  tlie  sites  wliich  he  visited  and  described  in 
L'scing  portion  of  the  Persian  empire,  than  for  others, 
jinees  prevented  him  from  approaching,  but  the  value 
lu  illuetration  of  historical  geography,  he  has  pointed  out 

most  valuable  additions  to  scientific  geography  which 
1}  during  this  last  year,  la  that  resulting  from  the  survej 
Hits  Graves  and  Brock,  R.N.,  in  which  the  latter  officer 
1  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos,  on  the  south-western  const 

■hcs  of  the  most  prominent  points  which  distinguish  the 
them.  The  gulf  occupies  an  estent  of  nearly  60  milca 
■St,  and  ia  of  great  deptli,  no  bottom  being  found  in  the 
ith  300  futhoma  of  line,  and  even  iu  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
:^s  than  from  50  to  70  fathoms.  Though  so  near  to 
r  fleets  are  iu  the  constant  hubit  of  vieiting,  and  to  the 

uf  the  euateru  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  chart 
hv.d  gives  anv  idea  of  its  shape  or  extent;  and  the  ialb- 

i.les  the  GiUfs  of  Kos  and  Synii  has  hitherto  been  laid 

Asia  Minor — Arabia  Petr<Ba — Palestine. 


^HiloBt,  before  they  could  reach  the  sea,  in  a  jwrous  aubsUincc  formcti,  he 
^"  Mya,  of  a  congloDierale  of  pebbles  and  of  a  masa  of  encrusted  vecelabte 
TBKtter.  Mr.  Fellows  foiinJ  niins,  to  which  he  ouribiilca  the  nnjneB  •>( 
Isionda,  PcnedeliBSUB,  and  Syllenm,  the  last  with  a  theatre  quite  [lerfect, 
nnd  with  remnlns  of  paint  ujion  the  Bikslcs  and  omiimenls,  and  also  on 
the  wall*  of  the  pntscenium.  The  palm-tree  he  found  indigenous  at 
PbeoilcR,  on  the  coast  of  LycU;  and  the  valley  of  llie  Xanlhus,  with 
Bive  ruins  of  the  city  of  that  nnme,  and  of  Tlos,  also  on  its 
L  iwnlis,  he  describes  as  cufficient  to  reward  the  utiat,  antiquary,  or  nalu- 
I  nlist,  for  a  journey  simply  to  visit  ihem. 

Colonel  Cohen,  an  intelligent  traveller  from  Boston  in  the  United 

Pfitates,  has  been  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  the  Society  the  itin- 

Rmryof  hie  route  through  Asia  Minor  in  the  year  1833  (n  part  of 

vhich,  as  far  as  the  ancient  Iconium,  he  jwrformed  in  company  with 

B%  hody  of  the  Egyptian  army),  from  Adnna,  south  of  the  pass  in  the 

*NuruB  called  the  Cilician  Gates,  to  Smyrna,  and  thence,  by  way  of 

kntayeh  and  Nicomedia,  to  Constnotinopie. 

'  We  are  also  indebted  to  Lord  Pullington  for  a  new  itinerary  from 
1,  by  Mush,  Diy&r-bekr,  and  Birehjilc,  to  Aleppo,  a  journey  which 
e  performed  during  the  Inst  summer, 

'  With  these  and  other  aids  already  announced  to  you,  we  may  hope 
Ttly  to  possess  a  good  map  of  this  interesting  portion  of  tlie  Asiatic 
tinent.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  even  in  this  com- 
ratively  acceseilile  region. 
'  The  ikcililies  which  have  been  afforded  by  steam-navigation  in  the 
Kediterranean,  nnd  the  readiness  and  security,  with  which  the  political 
e  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  that  sea  enables  travellers  la  explore  the 
lerior,  have  of  late  years  much  increased  our  knowledge  of  Syria, 
1  particularly  of  the  deserts  which  border  that  remarkable  country 
Itoihe  east  and  south  i  and  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  in  a 
very  few  years,  or  perhaps  sooner,  we  shall  be  able  to  construct  a 
uiefiit  map  of  the  great  sandy  and  mountaiuous  district,  wliich  extends 
from  F.gypt  northward  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  the  sea-coast  east' 
ward  lo  the  hills  of  Idumrea.  The  travels  of  Lord  Lindsay,  M.  de  Ber- 
toii,  and  those  of  Dr.  Rjbinson,  Tlieological  Professor  at  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  an  American  missionary  at  Beirut,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Loborde,  I^inant,  and  others,  have  already  eteared  up  many 
difficulties  regarding  this  singular  district,  teeming  as  it  dues  wiili 
memorials  of  great  historical  interest,  frwi  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  Inter  fieriods  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  we  have  at  Icngtii 
n  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  whether  the  waters  of  tlie  Dead 
Sea  couU  evei  have  flowed  iiito  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,     U.  de  Bcrtou 
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there  is  an  elevated  range  of  land,  not  volcanic,  which 
[latiou  of  the  valley  called  El  Ghor ;  this  division  of  ihe 
north  Co  the  Dead  Sea,  and  south  to  the  ^lanitic  Gulf, 
;se  two  seaB,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 

'el  of  the  Burfiiee  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  point  of  increasing 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.     Mr.  Moore,  by  thermometric 
i9  ealimated  it  at  aliout  500  feet  heloio  the  level  of  the 
ProfeSBOT  Schubert,  by  baromelric  observations,  at  600 
.  RuEsegger,  an  Austrian  naturalisl,  has,  also  from  baro- 
ioos,  recently  staled  it  to  be  at  a  depression  of  no  less 
helow  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  we  trust  that  this  point 
[iiain  a  stumbling-block  for  geographers,  as  I  am  happy 
1  that  more  than  a  month  sijice  your  Secretary,  not  un- 
iiilerest  attached  1o  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
urea  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  glol>e,  placed  an 
leter,  mnde  by  Newman,  aud  compared  with  the  Royal 
ir.l,  in  the  hands  of  two  young  Englishmen  about  to  Tisit 
a  special  request  that  Ihey  would  endeavour  to  setde  Oie 

1,  in  his  track  from  'Akabah  to  Hebron,  ascended  ihe 
.ins  to  the  height  of  1500  feci,  and  fullowed  the  ancient 

Dead  Sta-^Arabia-^fftjax. 


I  n&ture  of  the  soil  it  contrasted  with  the  luxunant  productions  of  llie 
I  more  mounlainous  district!;  «iid  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
pOBBoiion  of  the  port  of  'Adeu,  lately  ceded  to  oiir  arm?,  will  materially 
f  tend  to  increase  our  intercourse  with  a  people,  who  only  require  to  be 
I   more  known,  and  It)  be  iulroduceJ  into  commerce  with  the  Europeaua, 
to  be  belter  appreciated.     This  journey  baa  also  fumisbcd  u!i  with  some 
■dditioaal  specimens  of  the  Himyaritic  language,  which  in  the  earlier 
MfKB  was  spread  over  these  parts  of  Arabia  Felix.     The  united  labours 
of  Professor  GcseuiuB.  Mr.  Fresnel,  and  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
■oon  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  construction  of  this  hitherto  unknown 
f  tongiie  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  obtain,  from  the  inscriptions  which  have 
been  brought  home,  a  clue  to  the  previous  history  of  the  country.    The 
lamented   Dr,  Hulton  and  Mr.  Cruitendca  also  discovered,  when  at 
'Aden,  that  the  remarkable  structure,  wliich  had  hitherto  been  called  a 
Roman  road,  is  in  fact  the  atgueduct  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  es- 
[  tending  in   a  general  north-west  direction  upwards  of  8   miles  into 
[  ibe  inlcrior.     It  is  built  of  red  brick  and  stone,  about  4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
I   the  eacloied  watercomse  measuring  19  in.  by  16  in. ;  there  are  no  re- 
mains of  arches,  ibe  ground  not  requiring  them;  and  its  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  mound  about  5  feet  high,  and  bricked  over. 

The  abridgment  of  the  Memoir  of  Captain  Haines,altio  of  the  Indian 
Davy,  which  accompanied  his  chart  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  is  a 
'  highly  valuable  paper,  and  contains  most  useful  information  on  a  line 
of  coast  extending  through  7  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  Straits  of  fiab- 
el-Mandcb  to  the  Palinurus  shoal,  and  which  is  becoming  every  day  an 
object  of  increasing  interest  to  our  traders.  This  memoir  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  you  have  acknowledged  it  as  an  additional  proof  lo  the  many 
you  have  already  witnessed  of  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  confidence, 
with  which  that  distinguished  body  have  uniformly  met  all  the  over- 
tnres  we  have  made  to  ihem  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  pursuits 
of  thia  Institution. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Hejdz  we  are  indebted  lo  Mr.  Thomson  D'Ah- 
badie  for  the  very  useful  addition  of  many  names  of  places  not  inserted 
in  the  published  charts  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  this  traveller  obtained 
in  a  coasting  voyage  from  Jiddah  to  Has  Widan  (a  distance  of  about 
250  miles)  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  D'Abbadie,  from  whom  we  have 
heard,  within  these  walls,  a  very  aiiiraated  description  of  his  stay  at 
Muuvrwa',  and  of  his  journey  thence  to  Ciiindar,  has  expressed  his  inteo' 
lion  of  shortly  returning  to  that  country,  to  pursue  bis  researches  into 
the  interior,  and  (o  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  Amariia 
iMguftge. 
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ts  of  the  expedition  into  Kurdistan,  under  the  direction 
riii  and  Mr.  Rnsam,  will  appear  in  the  Pan  of  our 
ublished.     The  expedition,  on  leaving  Constantinople, 

ra  Nicotuedia ;  and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 

of  Galatia,  and  as  fur  as  Angora.     The  former  part  of 
le  said  to  be  entirely  new  to  modern  investigation,  and 
be  much  gratified  by  the  proofs  Mr.  Aiusworth's  notes 
them,  of  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  he  hai 
oursea  of  the  rivers  known  under  the  names  of  Hypiu*, 
io?,  and  the  greater  and   lesser   Halys  ;   as  well  at   the 
softheBiihynianOlympuaand  the  Olgaasya  of  Paphlsr 
receding  gpographerB,  having  to  draw  their  eonclusions 
htiirians  and  contradictory  niwlern   authoritiea,  had  left 
icable  confusion.     Mr.  Ainsworth's  noLiceg,  indeed,  have 
sources  of  a  country  rich  in   mineral  and  vegetable  pro- 
■  iron  and  copper-mines  only  wail  to  be  worked  anew, 
b'd,  and  rich  plains  to  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  furnish 
tiaU  of  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  empire.     The  sites  of 
■ities  are  ascertained,  and  during  the  journey  no  oppor- 
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le  Esme  indefatiguble  officer,  who,  I  sliould  aUo  add,  has  auc<?ecdcd  in 
carrying  hia  Bteam-boal  through  the  Saglawlyah  Cnnnl,  hetween  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  Another  volunble  result  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition  has  been  the  publication  of  Mr,  Ainsworth's  Observations 
ou  the  Alluvial  Plains  of  MeBopotainiB. 

Dr.  Prichard,  so  well  known  for  his  "  Researches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,"  has  enriched  some  of  the  last  pages  of  our 
Journal  with  a  subject  which,  though  not  strictly  geographical,  is  yet 
of  the  highest  importance  in  illustrating  the  great  question  of  the  early 
migrations  of  mankind,  the  ethnography  of  High  Asia.  Dr.  Prichard 
has  proved,  from  the  most  recent  researches,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  great  nomadic  nations  of  the  Tartar  race,  the  Nogaya, 
the  Kirghiaes,  Turkomans,  and  Jakulcs,  were  ever,  like  the  purely 
Osmanii  Turks,  a  portion  of  the  true  Caucasian  race ;  he  has  given  to 
MS  much  curious  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  nation, 
and  he  has  shown  what  new  hghts  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject 
generally,  by  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Turkish,  Mongolian, 
and  Hungarian  races.  The  principle  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Quodruple  Harmony  of  Vowels  ia  a  very  remarkable  point  of  coin- 
cidence, which  is  shared  by  the  Hungarian  language  in  common  with 
the  Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  Mandshij,  whilst  it  is  totally  at  variance 
with  the  euphony  of  the  classic  languages  of  the  west.  And  we  may 
jdMerre  in  the  former  languages  the  marked  contrast  which  exists  be- 

■n  the  great  simplicity  of  the  formation  and  inflexions  of  their  words, 

the  complicated  construction  of  their  sentences. 
The  pursuit  of  this  study  by  the  disciples  of  Klaproth,  Remusat,  and 
W.  Humboldt,  has  already,  iudepenJent  of  characteristics  of  physiog- 
nomy, establisheil  the  fact  of  several  great  divisions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  onr  globe,  Such  are  the  Scythian,  Tartar,  or  Mogul  race,  that 
which  is  in  possessiou  of  the  language  called  Indo-Teutonic,  or  Indo- 
European,  ihe  races  which  have  spoken,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
Semitic  languages,  the  vast  tribes  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  languages  of  the  Chinese,  the  Polynesians,  and  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  New  World, 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  work 
of  Mr.  Dtt  Ponceau,  the  venerable  president  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  on  Chinese  Writing ;  to  which  is  annexed  Father  Mor- 
rone's  Cochinchuiesc  Vocabulary,  the  first,  we  beUeve,  of  that  language 
that  has  Iwen  published.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  have  also 
just  published  the  account  of  the  Moguls  or  Tartars,  by  Frd  del  Pian 
di  Carpini,  who,  in  the  years  1245,  6,  and  7,  was  the  pope's  nuncio  in 
'aiiUTj.     This  first  complete  edition  of  Carpini's  narrative  is  preceded 
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introductory  dissertation  by  M.  IVAvezac,  on  all  the 
nto  tlie  country  of  the  Mo^ls. 

view  Btill  farther  to  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of 
t.ProfcBsor  Adoli)hErman,  DfBeilin.haH  Intely  communi- 
\p  of  Kamchatka,  constructed  from  his  own  obaervstjona 
l-known  journey  ncroas   Norlliem   Asia,  and  round  the 
-30;  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  some  part*  of  that 
linsula,  more  than  one-half  of  the  ostent  usually  laid 
iiapa  must  be  ernEcd.     Mr.  Erman  has  also  sent  us  a 
;  of  the  geology  of  the  peninsula,  and  promises  thai  we 
the  personal  narrutive  of  his  travels  in  it;  the  account 
d  hardly  add,  is  eagerly  looked  for  by  all  who  have  read 
y  inlercBting  and  instructive  volumes. 
the  Indus  has  for  the  first  time  been  made  known  to 
world  by  the  survey  of  Lieut.  Carless.  of  the  Indian 
ndin^  the  main  stream  of  the  river  known  by  the  name 
!id  the  two  principal  mouths,  ihe  Hadj^mari  and  the 
liese  have  been  trigonometricnlly  laid  down,  from  the 
itlyah,  a  distance  of  35  miles.     The  shifting  nature  of 
e  of  the  Indus,  and  the  frequent  changes  made  in  its 
falling  of  its  banks,  have  rendered  this  survey  of  very 
:c ;  and  the  prospect  which  is  opening  to  us  of  an  in- 
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SfcieUry  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  that  Sir  A.  BurncH  liad 
jaiciu'd  tlic  officers  attached  to  his  mission  in  variouH  direcliuiis  to 
iBllectinformution.  lieutenant  Lynch  had  visited  Candaliar;  Dr.  Lord 
B  been  at  Khundtiz ;  and  Lieutenant  Wood  has  succeeded  in  reach- 
log  the  source  of  the  Osus,  which  is  stated  to  be  from  a  sheet  of  water 
II  elevation  of  about  1 5,600  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea.  Having 
Ittumed  in  safety  to  Khundfiz,  Mr.  Wood  had  again  started  to  examine 
tec  fords  of  the  Oxus,  within  the  territories  of  Murad  Beg,  The  details 
•f  this  expedition  to  a  country,  which  had  not  been  trodden  by  any  Euro- 
pean foot  eince  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  must  prove  of  high  geographical 
InteTest;  and  1  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  wish  that  they  will  be 
;  public  as  soon  as  tlie  services  on  which  tlie  officers  are  employed 
mil  allow  it.  • 

Of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  the  sheets  of  the  mop  contain- 
m^  Rajahmandrl  and  Cochin  have  been  published  during  the  past  year ; 
Ihc  drawing  of  the  Concan  also  has  reached  England,  and  will  doubtless 
oun  be  made  public. 

I  Portions  of  this  survey  of  India  present  instances  cf  accuracy  which 

■e  highly  gralitying,  one  of  which  I  may  notice,  connected  as  it  k  with 

Rme  of  the  most  important  maritime  points  on  the  western  coast  of  that 

peninaula.     Lieutenant  Shorlreed's  survey,  which  connects  with  the  great 

•cries  diverging  westward  from  the  Beder  base,  at  Chorakullee  and 

SawurgaoD,  de{)eiids  upon  a  base  measured  with  an  excellent  chain  by 

3^ughtun  ;  the  triaugulation  extends  over  a  large  tract  to  the  eastward, 

■  t^thward.  and  westward  ;  and  in  several  lines  and  points  falls  in  with 

I  ifte  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  western  coast  by  Major  Jervis,  de- 

T  pending  upon  a  distinct  base-line  of  31,003  feet  (10,3'J4-3  yards)  near 

I' At*hina,  measured  vnih  iron  rods  20  feet  in  length,  by  that  oltieer  and 

l.^plain  Robinson,  of  the  Indian  Navy;  the  approximation  of  the  results 

B^icoceeding  from  two  such  distinct   aourcea  is   surpnsmgly  great,  so 

lijpach  BO  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratiiicatioD  of  quoting  the  ful- 

Bitowing  points  from  the  official  register  of  these  operations  : — 

aiormed.  .  Jrrvi..  _  D!ff. 

Bb^loMrm    ....      7I.St9-S}    ..    M    ..      7I.gaS'I    ..      iS    .,      It 

,,   u>ti«Miu»  .    .    ,     &i.fli3'67    ..    ea   ..     n.&r.-b  ..     4i    ..     a 

BDDhMIn ID  DhuniH  .  .  Vi.Ka-<&  ..  93  ..  99.839'T  ..  3a  ,.  1 
DhaniHlaSalln  .  ,  .  Sa.SU-37  ..  W  ..  S3,«tl-M  ..  e  ..  II 
99,819-8S    ..    89     ..      99.831-B    ,.      S5    ,.     \*t 


,    IB  LIihlbDuia  .     ,      .     i43,Ti3'-}i    . 
,    IbSodUiII«  "  '■■"•" 


a.ua-i 


'*  Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  this 
"Irork  has  been  carried  on,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  comparison  of 
these  results  is  highly  salisfactorj',  as  in  two  instances  they  agree 
within  12  and  IS  inches  respectively,  in  distances  of  14  and  18  miles : 
thui  affording  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  who 
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;iiil  of  the  survey,  and  ilie  correctiiesi  of  the  proceMM 

iiication  from  Colonel  Everest,  the  Surveyor-Genernl,  in 
lie  aiinouncea  the  Batisfactory  completioa  of  the  opera- 
-lial  and  IcireBtrial,  of  the  great  meridional  arc  north  of 
are  and  exacincBB  with  which  thenc  openitiona  have  been 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  Seronj  base,  as 

of  triangles  460  miles  in  extent,  only  seven  iachet  and 

f^  a  work  of  this  nature,  or  indeed  any  scientific  under- 
iiifest  that  either  il  should  he  douc  with  the  utmost  ac- 
i:  directing  officer  he  invested  with  the  fullest  power  to 
iiracy,  or  it  had  better  he  wholly  abandoned.     In  this 
scientific  investigation  there  are  so  many  nice  poiuts  to 
mslderation,  so  many  local  difficuUtes  to  contend  with, 
lit  the  responsible  officer  can  appreciate  or  enter  into, 
,nce  of  any  second  opinion,  and  especially  of  those  who 
of  the  work  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  capable  of  form- 
..11  the  subject,  ia  calculated  to  slacken  every  cfForl,  and 
liipy,  ihomnsl  zenlous  and  enthusiastic. 
.li"  lliL'   dilVcrencea  of  i.ipiiiii>n   helween  the  late  Major 
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BOuragement  to  go  on  as  we  Imve  begun,  in  thaa  preparing  the  way  for 
(he  progresi  of  European  iDflueuce  and  cultivation,  by  a  correct  know- 
'ledge  of  the  geographical  features  of  a  country. 

Lieutenants  Powell  and  Etheraey,  I.N.,  have  also  completed  the  aur- 
«y  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  preparatory  to  the  establUhment  of  a  naviga- 
t)1e  channel  between  that  gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  the  Pdnibdm 
passage:  this  latter  work  proceeds  satisfactorily  under  the  superintend' 

ce  of  Colonel  Montdth  of  the  Madras  Engineers. 

Amongst  the  moritiine  surveys  recently  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  (  tauat  aUo  mentiun  the  eioiuination  of  part  of  the  Chagos 
Archipelago,  and  the  Saya  de  Malha  Bank,  hy  Captain  Moresby,  an  ac- 
count of  which,  together  with  the  original  and  beautiful  charts,  and  a 
Taloable  portfolio  of  drawings,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Society. 
It  is  to  this  officer  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  survey  of  the 
noTtheni  half  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  to  Jiddah,  and  for  the  eomple- 
□f  the  southern  half  of  that  sea,  lefl  unGnished  by  Captain  Elwon : 
Captain  Moresby  has  also  surveyed  the  Laccailive  Islands  in  1828,  and 
the  Mttldive  lalunds  in  1834.  A  part  of  the  Chagoa  Archipelago, 
named  Owen's  Bank,  still  remains  to  be  examined,  aa  well  as  about 
les  of  the  N,W.  portion  of  the  Saya  de  Malha,  and  a  great  extent 
of  uoeiplored  space  among  the  Seychelles  Islands.  During  the  last 
years  Captain  Moresby  has  surveyed  upwards  of  5000  miles  of 
t;  and,  if  we  except  Captain  Daniel  Ross,  I.N.,  the  actual  President 
9t  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  few  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy 

ive  rendered  more  essential  service  towards  the  advancement  of  Geo- 
^graphy  in  the  East. 

But  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length  on  the  conquests  of 
pographical  science  within  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  is,  however,  this 
part  of  the  world  which  olTers  to  the  geographical  inquirer  more  objects 
of  high  importance,  coDsiUcred  in  an  historical  or  ethnological  point  of 
view,  without  taking  into  our  consideration  the  more  immediate  but 
momeutary  interests  of  politics  and  commerce,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
globe  put  together.  At  the  same  lime  we  may  strictly  characterise  the 
pivgreu  of  science  to  which  we  have  alluded  rather  in  the  light  of 
recoveries  than  of  discoveries.  A  long  lapse  of  years  of  darkness  and 
barbarous  inroads  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world,  known  lo  the 
ctriliaed  portion  of  mankind,  immense  tracts  of  coimtry,  once  the  seat  of 
arta,  learning,  and  triumphant  dominion  ;  we  are  now  slowly  restor- 
ing to  science  single  parts  of  that  lost  map,  and  thus  repairing  the 
injuries  done  by  our  forefathers,  and  reconstructing  in  more  indeli- 
Mc  characters,  we  may  confidently  hope,  the  edifice  which  they  pulled 
dowD.    We  reconstruct,  too,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  philanthropy, 
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ilj-nasties  erected  &r  the  momimenta  of  ean^inary  con- 
fell  by  hftods  armed  with  ruder  sworde,  and  guided  by 

f  the  humau  mind,  and  the  development  of  the  intellect, 
IS  jihuseB  in  ivhich  man  has  borne  his  part,  us  a  ruler 
irf ,  after  all,  as  much  the  real  and  legitimate  object  of 
as  the  appropriation  of  ihe  knowledge  we  at  the  time 
mmcdiate  benefit  of  the  present  generation,  and  of  those 
ne  after  us  :  for  they  directly  tend  to  improve  our  hearts 

to  place  befure  us,  in  the  most  prominent  light,  the 
igCB  of  peace  over  war,  of  rational  authority  over  bnile 
over  slavery;  and,  whilst  they  should  make  us  thankful 
tii  enjoy  from  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  from 

and  from  a  clearer  Block  of  ideas  iu  the  range  of  llie 
e  intellectual  sciences,  they  are  a  perpetual  warning  to 
session  of  the  most  extended  power  is  not  in  itself  an 
.irability ;  that  knowledge,  without  an  enduring  struggle 

no  security  against  ignorance ;  that  civilisation,  unless 
ice,  may  be  overwhelmed  by  barbarism ;  that  temples 
k  may  crumble  to  duat;  and  that  empires  upon  which 
:i  may  be  forgotten, 
rica  still  offers  the  same  barrier  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
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aloog^  the  yaUeys  of  Atlas  by  a  route  not  laid  down  in  any  of  oi»:  maps, 
Mid  wliich  we  are  enabled  partially  to  trace  only  in  that  of  M.  de  Gr&- 
berg ;  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site  of  Aghmdt  Warikah,  he 
appears  to  have  issued  from  the  mountains  beyond  a  place  called  Amish- 
mish,  perhaps  Imizmizi  of  our  maps,  and  then  to  have  crossed  the  plain 
to  Mogadon  Geographers  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  the  traveller's  brother,  for  allowing  his  rough  notes  of  this 
novel  route  to  be  made  public. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  50/.  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  towards  a  project, 
formed  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  interested  in  Egyptian  and  iSthiopian 
discovery,  for  sending  out  a  native  of  Dongolah  to  explore  the  course  and 
sources  of  the  Bahr  al  Abyad,  or  the  western  and  principal  affluent  of 
the  Nile. 

Explorations  in  the  interior  of  Africa  have  been  almost  from  their 
first  commencement  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  exclu- 
sive inheritance  of  British  ardour  and  enterprise,  for  Homemann  and 
Burckhardt  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  identify  with  our  own 
oountrymen ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  African  Association  having 
been  fused  into  this  Society,  has  given  to  this  noble  feature  in  the 
history  of  inland  discoveries  an  additional  value  in  our  eyes.  It 
was  therefore  with  much  gratification  that  we  witnessed  within 
these  walls  the  discussions,  in  which  Mr.  Macqueen  took  an  active 
part,  upon  the  subject  of  the  basin  of  the  Chadda  and  its  contri- 
butory or  departing  waters — that  is,  whether  it  be  still  water,  or 
have  an  outlet.  Major  Denham  had  maintained  the  former  hypo- 
thesis, and  it  is  clear  from  his  description  and  his  own  personal 
experience  that  the  Shari  does  not  fluw  out  of  it;  but  Captain  W. 
Allen,  who  is  so  well  known  to  you  as  the  navigator  of  the  Quorra, 
and  of  the  Chadda  as  far  as  Fandah,  and  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  this  portion  of  African  geography,  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  Yeu  River,  mentioned  by  Denham  as  a  clear,  deep,  and  rapid 
stream  of  sweet  water,  communicating  with  the  lake,  and  traced  by 
Clapperton  as  far  as  Zangeia,  300  miles  from  the  lake,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  that  which  Lander  crossed  and  recrossed  on  his  return 
from  Zaria  to  Danrorah,  must  either  be  identical  with,  or  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of,  the  Chadda,  which  passes  by  Jak<5ha  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Quorra  a  little  below  Fandah.  From  these  data 
Captain  Allen  draws  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  Chadda,  a  larger 
river  than  the  Quorra,  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Chad,  drains  the  lofty 
Komri  or  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  thus  affords  an  uninterrupted 
water-communication  perhaps  to  the  very  centre  of  the  African  continent. 


north-western  coast,  M.D'Avezac  has  published  a  criti- 
LC  of  the  earlier  journeys  of  the  late  tUni  Caillie  among 
raknah,  near  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  for  the  details 
r  yoti  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
same  publication  is  to  he  found  an  inlereating  biography, 
if  a  man  who,  born  with  a  true  spirit  for  geographical 
liad  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  cultivated  education, 
1  entitled  to  a  very  distinguished  place  amongst  the 
days  ;  though  his  journey  to  Tumhiiktfi,  owing  to  the 
h  awaited  him,  has  added  but  little  to  our  knowledge 
lis  continent. 

{rippell,  of  Fraukfort-ou-the-Maio,  is  well  known  to 
ic  moat  distinguished  travellerB  and  naturalists  of  the 
few  years  ago  we  had  the  jileaaure  of  seeing  him  at 
lings,  when  he  gave  us  some  valuable  information  re- 
lerior  of  Africa.     Dr.  ROppell  has  twice  successfully 
crior  of  that  continent,  and  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
s  need  not  on  the  present  occasion  be  alluded  to  further 
the  Council  had  them  also  iu  their  mind,  when  they 
one  of  the  royal  medals  at  their  disposal  for  the  past 
econd  journey  Dr.  Riippell  has  hitherto  given  to  the 
.  in  part  of  his  geographical  discoveries.     These  com- 
•^nhyjgliiicaUmnidr^^ 
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Mr.  A.  Holroyd,  who  baa  given  us,  very  lately,  the  notea  of  his  jour- 
ney in  the  year  1837,  from  Wadi  Halfah,  at  the  second  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  to  the  ruins  of  Musawwerdt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi, 
and  to  Khartdm,  the  station  of  the  Pasha's  government  for  the  provinces 
S.  of  that  cataract.  Khartum  is  situated  upon  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Blue  River,  about  1 J  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  in 
15^  34'  Aff*  N.  lat. ;  and,  though  but  a  small  village  a  few  years  ago,  has 
since  risen  rapidly  into  importance  at  the  expense  of  Shendi  and  Senndr. 
Mr.  Holroyd  observed  in  more  than  one  place,  in  crossing  the  desert, 
many  siliceous  fossil  trees,  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  ground  being 
a  coarse  sandstone.  Some  of  these  trees  were  51  feet  in  length,  and 
20  inches  in  diameter ;  and  partially  buried  in  the  sand :  splinters  of 
them  are  used  as  fire-flints.  They  were  apparently  doom-trees,  or  the 
Thebaic  palm-tree. 

At  Senndr,  Mr.  Holroyd  describes  the  banks  of  the  Blue  River  as 
between  40  and  50  feet  high,  the  rise  of  the  river  being  about  20  feet. 
Returning  from  Senndr  to  Wddi  Medinah,  he  crossed  from  the  Blue 
River  at  that  point  to  Monlkarah  on  the  White  River,  a  journey  of 
86  miles ;  and  he  gives  a  most  favourable  account  of  the  capability  of 
the  ground  for  fertility,  and  for  irrigation  by  canals,  by  which  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  grain  might  be  cultivated  with  success. 

From  Kajebi,  where  the  thermometer  was  at  112^  on  the  19th  March, 
Mr.  Holroyd  proceeded  into  Kordofan  by  the  desert  of  Habshdbeh. 
He  found  El  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan,  with  a  population  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  having  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Here  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  improvements  likely  to  accrue  to  geogra- 
phical knowledge  from  the  progress  of  conquest,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
power  only  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  made  countries  now  of  easy  access, 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  shut  out  from  all  but  the  traveller  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  cheap,  that  their  ordinary 
currency  consisted  of  pieces  of  iron  forged  from  the  ore  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  Wad  Dha-s-Sdkiyah,  English  gold  had  also  its  cur- 
rent value  in  the  Bazdr. 

Mr.  Holroyd  returned  from  El  Obeid  to  Monkarah,  on  the  White 
River,  by  the  desert  of  Sakrah,  a  distance  of  170  miles,  and  he  de- 
cidedly prefers  this  route,  as  more  abounding  in  villages,  and  better  sup- 
plied with  water,  to  that  by  Habshdbeh.  He  has  described  the 
appearance  and  effect  of  two  hurricanes  of  the  desert,  when  the  air  was 
thickly  charged  with  sand  for  two  or  three  days ;  the  thermometer  at 
102^  and  104°.  The  hurricanes  lasted  about  two  hours. 
Besides  the  services  rendered  to  geography  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  I  cannot 
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:nLiuii  of  one  which  he  has  rendered  to  humanity.    He 
I  ill  obtnitiing  from  the  Paslin  of  Egypt  a  promiae  that 
,  end  to  one  of  the  pracliccs  atLenclant  upon  the  Btnle 
uiig  ihe  curse  of  these  unfortunulu  countries.     In  the 
neans  of  payini;  hia  truojia,  tJiat  chietlain  had  been  iu 
iig  to  them,  in  lieu  ufarreaiK  of  pay,  one  or  more  of  the 
[igs  whom  the  fortune  of  war,  or  what  was  itil!  worae, 
iiina,  bad  thrown  into  his  hnnde.   Ownig  to  Mr.  Holroyd's 
}iarc  rciiBun  to  hope  that  this  new  fcoturc  in  the  history 
~tlie  slave  trade  \ian  been  abandoned. 

1  of  Molmmmed  'AH,  dictated  hy  himself,  of  hie  cxpcdi- 
to  Fazoglo  during  the  pflat  winter. 
:  liave   eaid  that   the  attainnicnts,  which  geography  is 
ing  in  Asia,  arc  rather  lo  be  described  as  recoveriea  than  aa 
:  latter  tcnn  applies,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  fullest  extent 

are  d.dng  in  the  New  World;  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
ision  to  BignaiiHC  as  a  triumph,  wholly  of  [his  descrip- 
ion  lo  the  north  coast  of  America,  undertaken,  at  a  great 
:cc,  by  that  high-spirited  body,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

Simpsou  and  Dease  have  passed  a  second  aummer  in 
r  meritorious  surveys  of  that  portion  of  the  continent; 
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I  Alon^Tsngeof  highlsoda  had  been  seen  out  atfiea  to  the  N.,  cnpi^d 
vith  BDow,  which  they  called  Victoria  Lanil ;  and  an  aTchipelago  uf 
IbIrikIs  within  lUO  milej  of  coast  were  thua  traced;  Hnd  with  wlint  they 
•oult]  clearly  descry  to  the  E.,  when  they  were  obliged  tu  return,  ahuut 
120  milcB  of  continental  discovery  were  efTccied.  A  Inrge  open  aca  was 
•lao  seen  to  the  eastwarJ,  frum  the  farthest  point  reached ;  hut  there 
were  no  means  of  aacertnining  whether  it  might  extend  to  Roeb's  Pillar 
or  to  the  estuarj'  of  Back's  Great  Fieh  River,  though  the  trending  of  the 
BDoat  distant  land  iu  view  rather  aeemed  to  favour  the  latter  supposition. 

There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  these  eucceasful  results  of  the  firat  attempta 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  connect  scientific  pursuits  with  those 
in  which  they  are  more  immediately  concerned,  will  encourage  them  to 
persevere  in  the  same  honourable  course ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  they  will  add  greatly  to  the  services  which  they  have  alvenily 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  science,  if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunities  which  may  occur  to  instruct  their  servants  in  the  arctic 
legions,  and  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
in  reference  to  the  siateraeut  made  by  Captain  Sabine  in  his  "  Report 
on  the  Variations  of  Magnetic  Intensity  in  different  Parts  of  the  World," 
to  observe  willi  the  greatest  rare  the  intensity  of  the  needle  in  those 
pkrts,  the  maximum  of  which  Captain  Sabine  imagines  will  be  found 
nearer  to  Hudson's  Bay  than  to  New  York,  at  which  latter  place  the 
Ughect  force  hitherto  recorded  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  namely  1'8, 
is  stated  to  have  been  observed. 

Dr.  Richardson,  the  companion  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  Arctic 
journeys,  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Society  a  valuable  paper,  con- 
tuning  the  discussion  of  all  Sir  Edward  Parry's  thermometric  observations 
-while  in  these  regions,  between  the  years  1826-8;  and  on  this  aubject 
I  must  notice  that,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baer,  of 
St.  Petetsbuig,  the  council  of  this  Society  has,  through  the  kijid  assist- 
ance of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  caused  twenty  well -graduated 
tfaermometera  to  be  distributed  throughout  their  territory,  in  the  hope  of 
sbtaining  a  series  of  observations,  which  may  enable  us  to  determine  the 
curve  of  equal  temperature  throughout  that  extensive  region. 

A  Society  like  ours,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  mainly, 
i^iystcal  geography,  cannot  have  seen,  without  much  gratification,  that 
Ijler  Majesty's  government  have  decided  upon  an  Antarctic  voyage  of 
lelic  research  ;  and  Captain  Jaroea  Ross,  so  well  known  os  having 
borne  his  part  in  all  the  Arctic  voyages  since  1817,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  establish 

the  island  of  St.  Helena,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Van 
Siemen's  Land,  sufficient  slations  for  making  regular  hourly  observn- 
oons  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  three  elements  of  variation,  dip,  and  in- 
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r  cquivnlents,  with  magnomelers  on  the  moat  approved 
luring  a  period  uf  three  yesrs.     The  geographer  cannot 
1  the  importance  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  minutest 
i\  initrumeut,  namely,  the  compasB,  on  nhich  all  bis 
LB  eo  irumedintely  depend.     And  it  may  not  fae  out  of 
il  yoH  that  nearly  three  years  ago  public  attention  was 
lic  subject  of  an  Antarctic  eipedition  in  a  printed  letter 

Ibn^atd  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  by  one 
<1  himself  not  the  least  zcaloiis  of  the  Members  of  the 
lociety ;  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  I  allude  to  your 
Klin  Washington ;  and  I  am  happy  that  this  occasion  baa 
inc,  of  declaring   to  you  that  the  Royal  Geographical 
large  share  of  ila  fame  and  bucccsb  during  the  last  two 
idefatigahle  industry,  to  the  extensive  corre»]>ondence 
,s  on  «iih  all  the  most  intelligent  geographers  on  the 
irope,  to  tht'  suggestions  which  he  offers  to  travellers  for 
oil  iheir  departure,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  in  makiug 
their  information  on  their  return,  lo  the  courtesy  with 
vea  all  who  come  to  our  rooms,  and  to  the  admirable 
ch,  in  conjunction  with  our  learned  Foreign  Secretary, 
he  arranges  the  documents  which  are  transmitted  to  us. 

NotOi  America — California. 

of  places  in  the  United  States,  many  of  them  fixed  by  his  own  observa- 
tions ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  express  our  regret  that  we 
cannot  hear  any  account  of  the  progress  of  the  national  survey  of  that 
vast  territory,  which  we  understood  had  been  confided  to  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hassler  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Passing  to  .the  southern  division  of  this  great  continent,  I  have  the 
satisfiEiction  of  announcing  the  publication  of  the  Narrative  of  the  survey- 
ing voyages  of  her  Majesty's  ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  during  the 
examination  of  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru,  within  the 
years  1826  and  1836.  As  an  abstract  of  these  voyages,  giving  all  the 
most  important  positions  determined,  and  the  chief  practical  results 
obtained,  has  been  printed  in  our  Journal,  and  I  had  occasion  so  re- 
cently from  this  chair,  when  presenting  our  gold  medal  for  the  year 
183*7  to  the  commander  of  this  expedition,  to  state  my  opinion,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add  that  of  most  geographers,  of  the  value  of  these  results, 
I  need  now  only  express  my  conviction,  that  henceforth  the  names  of 
HvifBOLDT  and  FitzRot  must  be  inseparably  connected,  as  the  chief 
authorities  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  South  America. 

Of  the  four  volumes  now  lying  on  your  table,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Captain  FitzRoy,  the  first  contains  the  journals  of 
Captain  P.  P.  King,  who  began  the  survey  of  these  shores  in  1826, 
and  prosecuted  it  for  four  years ;  the  second  and  the  fourth  relate  en- 
tirely to  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  under  command  of  Captain  FitzRoy, 
during  the  continuation  of  the  survey  and  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
between  the  years  1831  and  1836;  the  third,  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  is  devoted  to  natural  history,  every  branch  of  which,  during 
this  expedition,  appears  to  have  been  explored  by  this  distmguished 
naturalist 

When  we  consider  the  immense  mass  of  materials  contained  in  these 
volumes,  the  detailed  tables  of  positions  (which,  though  unheeded  by  the 
common  reader,  are  invaluable  to  the  geographer),  the  great  extent  of 
coast  minutely  examined  and  described ;  and,  independently  of  the  various 
official  duties,  as  revising  charts,  writing  sailing  directions,  &c.,  that 
the  whole  account  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  its  present  complete, 
and  I  may  add,  beautiful  form,  within  little  more  than  two  years  since 
the  return  of  the  Beagle  to  England,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  but  express 
tlie  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  this  Society  and  of  geographers  in 
general,  in  saying  that  the  'Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle 
diiring  the  examination  of  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru,' 
have  not  their  parallel  in  the  annals  of  maritime  surveying. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  illustrations  contained  in  this  work, 
there  is  a  general  map  of  South  America,  of  which  I  cannot  deny  my- 
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ire  of  Baying  a  few  words,  were  it  only  as  a  mere  act  of 
i)!ia  Arrowsmith,  who  has  bestowed  upon  it  a  great  portion 
f  tlic  last  two  years.     Beaides  embodying  the  whole  of  the 
>tuins  King  and  FitzRoy,  of  the  cuaete  from  the  river  Plata 
iquil,  reduced  from  the  original  charta.  this  map  ia  corrected 
iing  documents ;  parts  of  Columbia,  and  ihe  course  of  the 
Daron  Humboldt ;  the  coast  of  Brazil  from  the  survey  of 

n  obBCrvQtiona  by  Lieut  Smyth,  R.N.;  British  Guaynna, 
H  researches  of  Mr.  Schomburgk ;  New  Granada,  from 
,  by  mining  companies ;  Equador,  from  a  MS.  lent  home  by 
-,  and  received  by  him  from  the  government  of  that  Stale  ; 
ps  received  also  from  General  Miller  and  Colonel  Belford 
if  which  oflicers  have  greatly  exerted  tliemselvea  to  collect 
s  ;   Bolivia,  from  Mr.   Pentland'a   original  observations, 
Kurvey  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiiicaca,  and  from 
apa   received    from   him-      The    provinces   of   Chiquito, 
ochabamba,  with  the  Affluents  of  the  Madeira,  from  a 
lome  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish ;  Chile,  from  a  M:5-  map 
cured  by   Captain   Filzttoy ;   the   provinces  of  La  Plata, 
;ir  Woodbine  Parish's  materials,  for  a  detailed  account 
nay  refer  you  to  the  introductory  eh^ipter  of  bis  recently 
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prospects  of  those  republics,  to  read  carefully  tlie  ^ithful  account  of  them 
here  offered  by  an  impartial  and  accurate  obscnrer. 

Of  some  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  Andes  we  have  received  very  in- 
teresting information  from  the  distinguished  geographer  and  naturalist^ 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland,  Her  Majesty's  Consul-general  at  La  Paz,  then  the 
capital  of  Bolivia.  Near  to  the  Guallillas  Pass,  in  crossing  the  western 
Cordilleras,  at  an  elevation  of  14,700  feet,  Mr.  Pentland  examined  the 
gigantic  undertaking  of  some  Englishmen,  by  which  the  whole  stream 
of  the  Uchusuma,  now  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction,  will  be  made  to 
enter  into  a  canal  formed  for  the  purpose,  at  about  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  extent  of  the  canal  being  40,000  yards,  before 
it  reaches  the  culminating  point  of  the  Andes,  over  which  it  is  to  pass, 
on  its  way  into  the  valley  of  Tacna,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigating 
an  extent  of  territory  on  the  western  slope,  to  which  nothing  has  been 
denied  by  nature  but  a  competent  supply  of  water. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco  Mr,  Pentland  found  vast  remains  of 
ancient  structures  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  raised  by  the  industry  and 
and  skill  of  the  Peruvians ;  he  visited  and  fixed  the  positions  of  some  of 
those  extraordinary  natural  pheenomcna  of  the  country,  where  large 
rivers  cut  through  the  Andes,  particularly  where  the  Yucay  passes 
from  the  basin  of  Ollantay-tambo  and  Urubamba,  into  that  of  Santa 
Ana,  and  where  the  Mapuri  breaks  the  chain  of  the  eastern  Cordillera 
at  the  N.W.  foot  of  the  Nevado  of  Lachisani,  a  part  of  the  gig»mtic 
mass  of  Ancuma.  Mr.  Pentland  has  also  determined  by  astrono- 
mical observation  the  position  of  nearly  40  points,  and,  by  barometrical 
means,  their  elevation  above  the  sea,  comprising  every  important  feature 
of  the  eastern  Cordillera  between  the  parallels  of  16  degrees  and  13  de- 
grees of  south  latitude.  He  has  also,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bowring,  the  real  author  of  the  map  lately  published  at  Paris,  completed 
the  survey  of  the  great  Lake  of  Titicaca,  where,  at  the  height  of  11,000 
feet,  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  especially  of  se- 
pulchral monuments,  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  very  dense  and 
active  population. 

You  have  already  heard,  in  the  Report  of  .the  Council  read  to  you 
this  morning  by  your  Secretary,  that  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  now  nearly 
completed  the  fourth  year  of  his  explorations  into  British  Guayana 
and  its  contiguous  provinces ;  the  reports  of  his  ascent  of  the  river 
Essequibo,  Berbice,  and  Corentyn,  with  some  notices  on  the  basins 
which  they  water,  have  already  appeared  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  the  Journal.  During  the  two  last  seasons  which  he  has 
spent  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  during  which  he  has  frequently 
experienced  the  benefits  of  the  continued  courtesy  and  assistance  of 
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cnior,  Colonel  L^ht,  aa  he  did  Ijcforc  from  the  lamented 
ael  Smyth,  he  has  explored  the  source  of  ihe  Eaaequibo, 
cd  on  the  27th  Dec,  1837,  in  lat.  0°  41'  N.,  and  long. 
:    then  crossed  the  Equator,  and   peuclrated  to  ff  13' 
ctaming  thence  to   Pirari,  he   crossed   the   Brazilian 
San  Joaquim,  where  he  experienced  the  greatest  civility 
from  the  Brazilian  coramaDdimt;    he  then  descended 
s  of  the  Rio  Branco,    and  explored  the  ran^e  of  the 
luins,  on  its  eastern  bank.     Returning  again  to  Piroii, 
veiled  in  a  N.W.  direction  through  the  Talleya  of  the 
iiige,  to  the  sourcea  of  the  river  Canini,  and  lo  the  rc- 
table-toppcd  sandstone  mountaine  of  Rorima;  and  at  the 
t  letter,  Nov.  20th,  1838,  he  waa  nliout  lo  proceed  west- 
id  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  wilh  the  intention  of  descending 

i  the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  descend 
0  the  latter  stream  at  Thomar  ;  thence  ascend  again  the 
•\  thus  by  Pirard  return  to  Demarara.     Mr.  Schoraburgk 
ty  had  suffered  much  from  fever  and  climate;  but  hia 

,  with  liis  historical  and  other  collecliona,  there  is  little 
liddiiioii  to  his  geographical  information,  he  will  brin^ 

AutTBALiA— M  S.  WaU^^AdMiie^Weit  Ccast  faoxiii 

nirrey  bj  Captam  Widduun  has  completed  lome  of  the  portions  left 
unfinuhed  during  the  more  extended  examinatitm  of  theie  coasts  in  the 
ymn  18110-3  by  Captain  P.  P.  King,  R.N.,  and  the  account  of  which 
is  still  the  chief  authority  for  this  portion  of  its  shores,  as  the  excellent 
work  of  Flinders  is  for  the  rest  of  this  vast  island.  The  survey  of  the 
Beagle  has  proved  Dampier's  Land,  or  Dampieria,  not  to  be  an  island, 
by  tndng  Roebuck  Bay  and  King's  Sound  to  their  termination,  the 
latter  affording  an  outlet  to  the  largest  river  yet  discovered  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  and  which,  in  honour  of  the  late  commander  of  the  Beagle 
during  her  survey  of  the  coasts  of  South  America,  has  been  named 
FitzRoy  River. 

Captain  Wickham  has  since  been  employed  in  surveying  the  ap- 
proaches to  Swan  River  and  Rottenest  Island :  and  Sir  James  Stirling 
has  just  brought  home  a  plan  of  Wamborough  Sound,  lying  immediately 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  Peron,  which  if  the  entrance  be  not  obstructed 
by  some  hitherto  unknown  rocks,  will  afford  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
on  the  western  coast  of  Australia. 

On  the  north-west  coast.  Lieutenants  Qrey  and  Lushington  are  the 
first  Europeans  who  have  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Starting 
from  Hanover  Bay  on  the  1st  February,  1838,  they  proceeded  in  a 
general  S.S.E.  direction.  At  about  20  miles  they  came  on  the  bank  of 
a  considerable  river,  which  they  named  Glenelg,  flowing  through  a 
fertile  tract  of  country :  continuing  on  in  the  same  direction,  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  their  cattle  over  the  sandstone  hills;  and 
when  at  a  distance  of  11  miles  fix>m  the  coast,  want  of  pasture  obliged 
Uiem  to  return.  By  the  latest  accounts  from  Lieutenant  Ghrey,  dated 
Swan  River,  22nd  December  last,  we  learn  that  during  the  three  months 
he  had  passed  there,  he  had  made  several  short  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior, as  fiir  as  any  colonist  had  yet  penetrated :  he  had  lived  much 
among  the  natives,  studying  their  manners  and  customs;  and  had  col- 
lected a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  which  he  has  just  communicated 
to  the  Society.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  officer's  explora- 
tions, we  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance,  which 
appear  to  have  animated  him  on  all  occasions,  even  under  circum- 
stances of  no  common  trial. 

I  must  not  omit  on  this  occasion  also  to  mention  that  Mr.  John 
Arrowsmith  has  lately  published  a  general  map  of  Australia,  besides 
separate  maps  of  South  East  Australia,  the  settlements  at  Adelaide  and 
Port  Phillip,  and  Western  Australia,  including  all  the  recent  discoveries. 

Public  attention  has  lately  been  much  directed  to  New  Zealand,  and 
we  hope  that  Captain  Symonds,  who  has  just  sailed  for  that  country, 
well  supplied  with  instruments  furnished  by  the  Society,  will  obtain  for 
us  some  useful  geographical  information.  f  2 
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he  Antorctic  Seasj  undertaken  by  the  French  government, 
'.  comnianJ  of  Captain  Dnrrille,  ivoiiUl  have  added  lo  our 

these  inhoBJii table  regions,  and  in  which  it  is  etill  hoped 

field  may  yet  be  opened  lor  scientific  ami  commercial 
rhe  very  unusual  severity  of  the  season  during  the  SoMtli 
r  of  1837-8,  prevented  Captain  Durville  from  penetrating 
than  the  64th  degree  of  latitude.    The  same  aeas  which 
Captain  Weddell  in  1822-4  to  reach  ten  degrees  nearer  to 
e,  preBenled  to  Captain  Durville  a  compact  and  impene- 

of  ice ;  but  the  attempt  to  proceed  southwards  was  not 
mil  the  ships  had  fruitlessly  struggled  during  a  whole 
t  the  obstacleB  of  nature. 

-alions  which  I  ha.ve  ventured  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
r  notice  on  tlie  progress  of  geography,  imperfect  as  they 
'rhaps  by  some  be  thought  to  he  still  more  ao,  if  I  were  to 
■r,  however  familiar  the  subject  is  to  us  all,  to  allude  to 

rapid  HtridcE,  which  have  been  made  within  a  very  recent 
lie  extension  of  steam  navigation.     This  mighty  power, 
ading  its  influence  over  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  many 

of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  annihilation,  we 
say,  of  epacc  and  time,  conveys  the  traveller  as  it  does  the 

Iiifiiimce  of  Sieam  Navigation  on  DiMC^  Izzxv 

OitaWmhmcpt  of  ttetm-ahipt  from  oar  own  shores  to  the  Bay  of  Chagres, 
and  from  Pknama  to  YalparaiBO ;  for  which  we  shall  be  principally  in- 
debted to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  their 
fellow-labourers  in  this  noble  project. 

Another  remarkable  isthmus,  that  of  Suez,  will  also,  in  all  probability, 
for  the  same  or  similar  purposes,  become  again  what  it  once  was,  the 
highway  of  nations ;  and  the  possessors  of  Egypt  may  again  see  them- 
sdTes  holding  the  key  to  lock  or  to  unlock  the  most  direct  line  of  com- 
monication  for  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  East  and  West. 

And  not  only  may  we  anticipate  from  the  success  of  this  undertaking 
IsTge  additions  to  our  ge<^;raphical  knowledge  of  these  distant  portions 
of  the  world,  but  we  may  justly  expect  that  such  an  instrument  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man  will  be  the  signal  for  rousing  the  intellec- 
tual energies  which  have  long  lain  dormant  in  the  two  great  continents 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  long-benighted  Asia.  This  Asia,  in  which 
man  has  bitherto  been  almost  always  in  a  state  of  infancy,  the  infancy 
either  of  youth,  or  of  premature  and  decrepid  age,  we  hope  to  see 
at  length  throw  off  the  chains,  which  have  in  all  times  held  her  whole 
social  system  in  a  state  of  unnatural  servitude,  checking  the  wholesome 
devdopement  of  the  best  faculties  of  our  race  by  institutions  hostile  to 
all  improrement,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  more  strongly 
attadied,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  destructive  of  the  means  by 
which  their  happiness  and  their  comforts  might  be  increased.  But  the 
great  engine  to  which  I  have  alluded  must  inevitably  teach  them  that 
there  axe  other  worlds  besides  their  own,  that  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  of  the  Indus  are  not  the  only  spots  on  the  globe,  on  which  Nature 
has  been  lavish  of  her  choicest  productions,  that  there  are  other  enjoy- 
ments than  those  of  listless  indolence,  and  the  observance  of  the  idle  or 
saperstijjgpi  practices  of  their  fathers ;  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
creatures  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  are  bom  inheritors  of  a  cultivable 
mind,  that  they  are  not  debarred  from  partaking  with  Europeans  of 
thecharms  and  advantage  of  Science;  that  the  opportunity  is  now  offered 
them  of  bearing  an  active  part  in  shedding  the  blessings  of  civilization 
over  the  whole  world,  that  they  in  short  may,  and  must  in  due  time, 
become  navigators,  astronomers,  mechanicians,  philosophers,  geologists, 
and  geographers. 

If  I  were  asked,  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  one  mainspring, 
to  which  modem  times  owe  their  immense  advantages  in  Science 
generally,  I  put  out  of  the  question  any  comparison  between  the  two 
ages  of  the  world  in  respect  to  literature,  or  to  eloquence,  or  to  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  poetry,  or  the  fine  arts;  but  speaking 
strictly  of  Science,  to  what  one  faculty,  or  rather  tendency,  of  the  human 
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.St  indebted  for  our  superiority  over  the  ancients?     I 
.viiB  the  Bpirit  of  geograpliical  and  nautical  discovery, 
1  itseif  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     This 
ded  Diaz,  in  1486,  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
itnia  to  penetrate  to  India,  CotumbuB  to  discover  the 
igellan,  Drake,  Scliouten  and  Le  Mftire  to  find  their 
itic,  has  forced  every  succeeditig  generation  to  cultivate 
Htion,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  botany,  and  every  suence 
ribute  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  elements  of  our  own 
.)se  which  govern  the  great  phnoomena  of  the  ayBtem  of 
part.  Nature  herself  has  here  presented  larger  and  more 
es,  in  which  these  phienomeno,  and  all  her  various  mo- 
studied.      Without  this  accession  to  our  knowledge, 
■rgement  of  the  sphere  of  our  observBtions  and  eipe- 
liis  excitement  to  improve  the  machinery  of  our  minds, 
bly  have  long  remained  immured  in  the  darkness,  in 
urs  groped  their  way  iu  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  we 
1  on  the  ill-digested  remnants  which  the  ancients  had 
ht  have  guessed,  but  might  never  have  been  convinced 
ur  globe ;  we  should  have  been  satisfied  with  hugging 
most  distant  voyages;  marine  architecture  would  not 
cyond  a  galley  or  a  trireme;  our  eyes  would  not  have 
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I. — On  the  Stade,  as  a  Linear   Measure,      By  W.   Mar'hn 
Leake^  Esq.     Read  ^6th  November,  1838. 

§  1.  Some  modern  geographers  have  supposed  that  the  ancients^ 
in  oompntations  of  distance,  employed  stades  of  different  lengths^ 
varying  in  the  number  contained  in  a  degree  of  latitude  from  oOO 
to  750.*  By  means  of  this  variety,  they  have  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians as  to  the  measure  of  the  perimeter  of  the  globe,  as  well  as 
to  explain  the  disagreements  which,  on  the  supposition  of  an 
uniform  stade,  continually  occur  in  applying  ancient  distances  to 
true  measurements  on  a  globe  or  map.  An  attentive  examina- 
tion, however,  of  all  the  evidence  which  may  be  derived  on  this 
question  from  ancient  authors  or  extant  monuments,  justifies  the 
opinion  that  the  stade,  as  a  linear  measure,  had  but  one  standard, 
namely,  the  length  of  the  foot-race,  or  interval  between  the 
dfcrnpiat  and  xafxTrrrip  in  all  the  stadia  of  Greece,  and  which  is 
very  clearly  defined  as  having  consisted  of  600  Greek  feet.f 

*  D'Anville,  Mesures  Iiin^raires,  vi.  p.  69. — Gosselin,  Geographic  des  Grecs 
Analyi^. — ^Recherches  sur  la  G^graphie  Sjrst^matique  et  Positive  des  Anciens. — 
G^Oflfraphie  de  Strabon,  i..  Obsenratiuas  Pr^liminaires,  v.  p.  501. — Rom^  de  PIsle, 
M£lTOlog:ie;  Paris,  4to ,  1789. — Freret,  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.  xiv.,  1^  partie, 
p.  160;  zxiv.  p.  432,  548.— D'Anville,  ib.,  xxvi.  p.  82,  92;  xxviii.  p.  34G ;  xxxi. 
p.  292.— Delabarre,  ib.,  xiv.,  l'*^  partie,  p.  512;  xix.  p.  533,  547,  562.— De  la 
Natize,  ih^  xxvi.  p.  101 ;  xxviii.  p.  362  ;  xxxvi.  p.  86. — Gibcrt,  ib,,  xxviii.  p.  212. — 
Jomard,  M^m.  sur  le  Systcme  M^trique  des  Anciens  E'gyptiens.     Description  de 

PCgypte,  vii.  p.  8. In  France,  the  hypothesis  was  not  without  opponents,  as 

MuntucU,  Hist  de  Math.  i.  p.  241.  In  Germany,  Ukert  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Oreekt  and  Romans,  i.  sec.  3,  may  be  particularly  referred  to. 

"f  A2  T  htarif  i^yvmi  H»M»i   Mt  ^retitat  i^eiirXi4(§f,  l^iriiiu  /tttv  riif  Myvttis  fAir^i§* 

\  149. See  also  Strabo,  p.  322.— J.  Poll.  iii. — Suid.  in  Uixuv,  nxifi^ev, 


llrrodot.  2,  149. See  also  Strabo,  p.  322.— J.  Poll,  iii.— Suid.  in  M/Am*,  nxiP^t 

InOMv.— Phot.  Lex.  in  nxi0(n  2r«3i«v.— Eustath.  in  II.  U.  240. 

Herodotus  has  mixed  the  Greek  measures  with  the  Kgyptian,  and  has  added  also 
the  parasang:  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt,  where 
many  Greeks  were  then  settled,  had  in  his  time  borrowed  the  stade  and  its  sub- 
dimiona  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  parasang  had  been  adopted  during  tlieir 
mljection  to  the  Perdans.  The  only  proper  Egyptian  measures,  with  w  hich  we  are 
acquainted,  are  the  tchosaus  of  24,000  cubits  and  the  cubit  divided  into  23  <ligits. 
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fiKit,  taken  from  the  stylobali;  of  the  Parthenon. 
i  English  inches  ;*  the  length  of  the  stadf. 
tnglish  measure,  was  GO(»-87.J  feel.  The  slade 
1  considered  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  Roman 
Eloman  feet.  J  the  mile  having  been  5W0  of  those 
I  foot,  taken  from  extant  Roman  monumenta, 
lish  inches  ;§  [Icilueed  from  the  Greek  foot  of  the 
■  ihe  propfirlion  of  G2J  to  (iOO,  or  25  to  24.  it  was 
By  the  former  proportion,  the  Roman  mile  was 
iKii^jish  feet,  or  2'1  feet  less  than  8  s lades :  thus 
with  Plutarch,  who  informs  us  that  the  mile 
I  less  than  8  slades.  '|  And  hence  it  seems  evident 
1  stadc  contained  something  more  than  ()So  Roman 
Iwhen  it  is  considered  that  the  stadc  was  a  measure 
J  Romans,  iind  was  composed  of  a  foot  different 
I  Icnfrth,  there  was  little  chance  of  its  having  been 
%>n  of  ,1  mile,  though  the  accidental  proiimity  was 
1  of  the  furlong  or  eighth,  as  a  division  of  the 

Bicnrly  coinciding,  though  drawn  from  monuments 
\.  between  the  dales  of  which  there  was  an  interval 
jngly  to  show  the  accuracy,  permanence. 
iiieisur.'S— of  uhidi  wo  "have  :»  parallel 
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instance  in  the  Attic  weights,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  ten 
or  twelve  denominations  of  silver  money,  of  which  the  standard 
cx)ntinued  to  be  correctly  preserved  during  at  least  seven  cen- 
turies. An  accurate  standard  of  the  foot  was  obviously  not  less 
necessary  to  the  Greeks  than  that  of  the  drachma ;  or  rather  it 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  perfection^  to  which  they  at- 
tained in  architecture  and  other  arts^  founded  on  metrical  prin- 
ciples. For  the  standard  of  the  stade  as  a  measure  of  distance 
the  stadium  of  every  large  city  furnished  a  constant  and  easy 
reference^  and  thus  tended  to  keep  the  measure  accurate  and 
uniform :  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  whatever  difference 
there  may  have  been  in  the  construction  of  stadia  as  places  of 
assembly,  the  length  of  the  foot-race — that  contest  which  gave 
immortality  to  the  victor,  and  for  which  competitors  were  periodi- 
cally collected  from  every  country  of  Greek  origin,  at  Olympia, 
the  Isthmus,  Ncmea,  and  Delphi,  as  long  as  the  four  sacred 
games  continued — ^was  invariably  the  same  throughout  Greece* 
This  indeed  is  strongly  confirmed  by  many  stadia  still  extant  in 
Greece ;  and  hence  undoubtedly  arose,  in  the  progress  of  Greek 
cirilisation,  the  general  use,  as  a  linear  measure,  of  this  multiple 
of  the  natural  measures  taken  from  the  human  body,  which  were 
the  earUest  in  all  countries.  As  the  stade  could  not  have  been 
introduced  into  common  use  as  a  measure,  until  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  sacred  games,  we  are  nt>t  surprised  to  find, 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  traces  of  the  earlier  custom 
of  describing  distances  in  the  opyvia,  or  fathom,  the  longest  of  the 
Greek  measures  before  the  stade  was  introduced. 

These  obsen'ations  refer  chiefly  to  Euroj)ean  Hellas.  We 
have  no  inform aticm  as  to  the  gymnastic  and  agonistic  customs 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  prior  to  the  Roman,  or  at  least  to  the 
Macedonian  conquest — or  even  whether  there  were  at  an  earlier 
time  any  stadia  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  for  those  purposes, 
which  had  such  a  powerful  influence  on  the  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  European  Greece.  To  this  side  of  the 
iEgsean,  at  least,  the  great  games  which  maintained  the  integrity 
of  the  European  Greek  stade  were  confined,  until,  on  the  other 
side,  Persia  had  yielded  to  Macedonia. 

The  only  clear  indication  which  ancient  history  affords  of  a 
difference  of  standard  between  the  Asiatic  and  European  Greek 
foot  is  found  in  Herodotus,  who  remarks  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 

^  It  require!  better  evidence  than  the  tale  related  by  Aulus  Gelliu8(l.  1.)  on  the 
pretended  authorities  of  Plutarch  and  PythagoraR,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
invented  in  illustration  of  the  proverb,  *ex  pede  Herculem,*  to  prove  that  the 
Olympic  stadium  was  really  larger  than  the  other» ;  for,  had  tho  foot  of  Hercules 
been  only  one  inch  longer  tlian  that  of  other  meu,  it  would  have  made  a  difference 
of  50  feet  in  the  curriculum  of  the  stadium. 

B  2 
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he  Samian  *  Now  the  nvea-ago  of  four  Mem phite 
I  Efrvpl,  and  very  alight) y  differing,  is  20^V  English 
:  Samian  foot,  therefore,  was  \3i  Engli»b  inches; 
mpiised  of  this  foot  w.mid  hs  ()S7  English  feel  in 
rIdIus  remarks  that  tiic  royal  culjit  of  Assyria  was 
[■  ojic-cightb.  greater  than  the  wSx^r  i^iTpiis,^  or 

of  R  Greek  foot  and  a  half,  and  equal  consequently 
:lish  inches,  dtQering  very  slightly  from  the  .Vlem- 
A  sialic  composed  of  400  of  these  cubits  ivoidd 
!  English  feet.  Heron  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of 
ry  of  our  era,  who  h[ia  supplied  U9  with  a  Uble  of 
cs  of  his  own  time,  togellier  ivilli  others  which  he 

places    among    the  latter  the    Philotsriaa  stade, 

Philetarian  or  royal  feet,  which  bore  to  the  Italian 

of  18  to  15.§  The  name  Philelirrian  tends  to  the 
;  foot  was  in  use  at  Peigamus;  which,  haring  been 
.ii'iouE  and  powerful  city  in  Asia  for  two  or  three 

it  had  become  the  capital  of  a  kinj^om,  ||  may 
iiito  use  in  the  surrounding;  part  of  Asia  a  fiwt  of  a 
idard,  together  with  its  multiples.      If  so,  the  Per- 

somewhat  longer  than  the  Samian  foot,  and  its 
r    English  feet.      Whether    these    proportions  arc 

e  may  at  leasl  conclude  that  the  foot  or  cubit  of 
ia  was  longer  by  about  a  tenth  than  that  of  Eu- 
■;  and  hence  it  is  possible  thai,  under  the  Mace- 
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the  globe,  upon  which  the  length  of  their  metre  was  founded,  and 
which  gives  364,538  English  feet  to  the  degree,  the  stadc  of  600 
Greek  feet  was  a  little  more  than  the  600th  part  of  a  degree,  the 
Babylonian  was  the  534th,  the  Samian  the  5S0th,  and  the  Perga- 
menian  the  ofiSrd. 

The  hypothesis,  however,  of  the  celebrated  French  geographers 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Paper,  requires  a  much  greater 
variety  of  stades,  and  it  requires  stades  which  in  one  instance  only, 
that  of  600,  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  degree  as  any  of  those 
above  mentioned.     D'Anville  annexed  to  the  Map  of  his  Ancient 
Atlas  the  scales  of  four  different  stades :  the  Aristotelian  of  about 
1 110  to  the  degree ; — a  stade  of  60  to  the  Egyptian  schocnus, 
diflFering  not  greatly  from  the  former ; — the  Olympic  of  8  to  the 
Roman  mile; — and  a  nautical  stade  of  10  to  the  same  mile. 
Rome  de  Tlsle  imagined  8,  and  Gosselin  9  different  kinds  of  stade, 
derived  from  various  ancient  computations  of  the  perimeter  of  the 
globe  in  stades ;  these  were  400000,  360000,  SOOOOO,  270000, 
252000,  240000,  225000,  216000,  180000;  giving  respectively  to 
the  d^ree  of  latitude  the  followinc^  number  of  stades,  1 1 1 1  J,  1000, 
833^,  750,  700,  6665,  625,  600^500.*     The  whole  principle  of 
this  hypothesis  is  comprehended  in  the  words  of  Jomard :  *'  Le 
module  diflEere,   Tunite  est  la  meme;"f  that  is  to  say,   it  was 
imagined  that  an  unknown  people  of  the  highest  skill  in  astronomy 
and  geography  had  made  a  true  measurement  of  the  perimeter  of 
^he  globe ;  that  the  Greek  geographers  had  expressed  it  in  stades 
of  different  lengths ;  that  from  the  proportion  of  the  several  com- 
putations of  the  perimeter  to  each  other,  the  rate  of  each  kind  of 
stade  to  the  degree  may  be  recovered ;  and  that  by  the  application 
of  some  one  of  them,  many  of  the  distances  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  which  are  apparently  incongruous  and  false,  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  truth.     In  this  manner  the  ancients  will  un- 
doubtedly appear  to  have  made   a  much   greater  progress   in 
accurate  geography  than  can  otherwise  be  imagined,     there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  their  conflicting  estimates 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  had  a  very  different  origin. 

§  2.  The  most  ancient  computation  of  the  perimeter  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  400000  stades, J  and  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Thales  and  Anaximander.  By  what  method  this  estimate  was 
obtained  we  have  no  positive  evidence  ;  but  we  may  presume  that 
the  ancient  mathematicians  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  as  Eratosthenes,  by  endeavouring  to  compare 

*  Gosselio,  G^graphie  de  Strabooi  i.  p.  1 ;  v.  p.  500. 

f  M^m.   Bur  le  Syst^mc  M^trique  des  Anciens  E'gyptiens.     Description  de 
I'K'gTpte,  vii.  octaTO,  p.  183. 
;  ^»tot.  de  Ccelo,  214. 
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tlislanne  between  two  places,  situated  under  the 
,  with  their  interval  in  parts  of  the  great  circle,  this 
[lie  only  mode  of  connecting  geometry  with  astro- 
Licienls  had  never  any  better  means  of  obtaining  the 
ho  arch  to  the  whole  circle,  than  by  observing  the 
iveen  the  length  of  the  gnomon  and  ite  shadow ;  but 
,  as  the  instruments  which  thej  employed  were 
perfect,  differences  of  latitude  might  be  ascertained 
sinji  approach  to  accuracy.     The  terrestrial  mea- 
()l'  greater  uncertainty  :  indeed  the  difficulty  which 
cnce  has  shown  to  attend  this  simple  operation,  so 
worthy  of  confidence  as  a  basis  of  geometncal  cal- 
[le  sudicient  to  account  for  all  the  discordant  results 
iltempts  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 
1  by  which  Eratosthenes  obtained  the  perimeter  of 

joen  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  tropicanine,  where 
es  no  shadow  on  the  longest  day,  and  Alexandria 
f  same  meridian  as  Syene,  at  a  distance  of  5000 
licnes  obsen'«l,  and  with  a  near  approach  to  the 
Ucxandria  the  gnomon  on  the  longest  day  covered 
t  of  the  circle.     Five  thousand  stades,  therefore,  he 
the  fiftieth  part  of  the  cl  renin  fere  nee  of  the  globe, 
.-ides  to  be  its  pcrinicl<T.     Abiml  30  years  later, 
said   to  have  nugLUfTilfd  tlie   t'oiiipulntion   of  Kra- 
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kind  of  process  as  Eratosthenes,  determined  the  perimeter  to  have 
been  240000  stades,*  which  gives  a  rate  of  66ti|  stades  to  the  de- 
gree; but  afterwards  reduced  that  number  to  three-fourths  or 
180000^  which  gives  500  stades  to  the  degree.f  The  arc  of  the 
meridian  employed  by  him  was  that  between  Rhodes  and  Alex- 
andria; which  places  he,  as  well  as  Eratosthenes,  erroneously 
believed  to  be  under  the  same  meridian,  at  a  distance  which  he 
reckoned  at  first  5000  stades,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  3750,  and 
consequently  the  perimeter  in  the  same  proportion,  nearly  of  4  to  3. 
This  number  3750,  however,  Posidonius  derived  from  Eratosthenes 
himself,  who  having  obtained  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes  by  gnomonic  observations, J;  had  converted 
it  into  stades  at  the  rate  which  he  had  obtained  in  Egypt  from  a 
comparison  of  5000  stades  with  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
Syene  and  Alexandria.  Both  these  computations  of  Posidonius, 
therefore,  were  nothing  better  than  unsuccessful  endeavours  to 
improve  upon  Eratosthenes.  In  the  second  calculation,  by  di- 
minishing his  distance  in  stades,  without  correcting  his  difference 
of  latitude,  which  instead  of  a  fiftieth  is  about  a  sixty-eighth  part 
of  the  circle,  he  was  still  farther  from  Eratosthenes  in  defect, 
than  he  had  before  been  in  excess.  § 

All  the  geographers  of  later  date,  or  at  least  until  the  second 
century  of  our  acra,  were  satisfied  with  the  computation  of  Era- 
tosthenes,||  which  had  the  merit  of  proceeding  on  a  correct  as- 
sumption of  the  difference  of  latitude.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  in 
torms  which  show  that  it  still  maintained  its  authority  in  his  time.^ 

*  Ap.  Cleomed.  Meteor.  1.  10.* 

t  Strab.  p.  95. 

I  avrif  )2  ^m  rm  fmitfwuUif  yvtifiuvt/v  aftu^iTv  r^i^^ikUuf  i^rttKOfiaug  ^tfrntuvra, 
Eratosth.  ap.  Strabon,  p.  126.  Pliay  also  says  (H.  N.  5,  31  (36),  Rhodes  ciistat  ab 
Alexandrii  ^gypti,  ut  Eratosthenes  tradit  cccclxix  M.P.  Which,  according  to  the 
proportion  invariably  observed  by  Pliny  between  the  stade  and  the  mile,  was  3752 
•tadea. 

f  There  were  other  reports  of  the  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Rhodes.  I»i- 
dorus  made  it  578  M.P.,  or  4624  stades ;  and  Marcianus  500  M.P.,  or  4000  stades 
(Plin,  1. 1.).  Nothing  can  better  show  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  geography  than 
such  disagreements  regarding  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  the  ancient  maps, 
and  which  the  geographers  could  not  have  failed  to  have  agreed  upon,  at  least 
withia  a  much  amaller  diflereace,  if  the  ancients  had  possessed  even  any  such  rough 
mode  of  calculating  the  run  of  a  ship  as  the  modern  log.  It  is  curious  that  all  the 
ancient  computations  are  wide  of  the  proportion  required  by  the  stade  of  600  Greek 
feet,  or  600  stades  to  the  degree.  Qy  this  measure  the  true  distance  between 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes  is  about  3250  stades. 

I|  Strab.  p.  113,  132.— Plin.  H.  N.  2,  108  (112).— Vitruv.  1,  C.— Macrob.  Somu. 
Sdp.  1,  20; — 2,  6. — Eratosth.  al.  Hipparch.  ad  Arat.  Phssnom.  2,  in  fin.  ap.  Petav. 
Uranoi.  p.  144. — Gemin.  Elem.  Astron.  13,  ap.  Petav.  Uranol.  p.  30. — Ceusorin.  de 
die  oat.  13. — Martian.  Capel.  de  Geom.  6,  p.  194,  Lu^d.  Bat.,  1599. 

%  Imprubum  ausum,  verilm  ita  subtili  argunientatione  comprehensum  ut  pudeat 
non  credere,  U.  N.2,  108  (112).  Marcian  of  lieracleia,  however,  says  (p.  04, 
Geogr.  Gr.  Mio.  1.,  Hudson)  that  Eratosthenes  stole  it  all  from  his  predecessor 
Timostbenes. 
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loloss  \o  have  been  resnixlcd  only  as  an  approxi' 
wlieu  llie  division  of  the  circle  into  360  tli^rees 
ion  use,  wLicb  bad  already  uccunod  in  the  time  of 

000  stadcs  were  added  to  the  'ioGOOO,  fc«r  the  sake 
lie  iu  even  aumber*  of  700  sUdes  t«  Iho  degree. 
mutive  Mime  olber  gieogrnpbcr  thought  proper  to 
mbcr  to  259200  ;+  by  which  he  obtained  b  d^ree 
ur  la  stades  U>  the  minute,  which  he  may  liave 
>re  ronvenient  instrument  of  calcubitiou. 

ce  between  Ale^a^ld^ia  and  RhodeB,  coiiiput«l  by 
iVBs  nothing   inoro    Uitin  an    infcTcnce   froni  h» 
Mum  of  the  perimeter,  it  follows  that  the  coirect- 
tli,  as  well  as  the  rale  of  7"0  stades  to  the  degree. 
ced  from  that  measure  of  the  poriniotcr,  depended 
upon  the  truth  of  the  5000  statles  assumed  by 
the  direct  distance  between Syene  and  Alexaxidria; 
a.-ikcn  supposition  that  tlie  two  places  were  uudcr 
iaii,  the  error  arising  from  it  is  scarcely  lt>  be  re- 
lialimce  itself  be  uncertain.     Egjpt,  ihc  reputed 
nctry,  was,  above  all  the  countries  of  the  ancient 
bich  we  may  conceive  the  existence  of  majis,  &um 
.ncs  may  have  «btained   ibis  importaut  datum-J 
\i!t.  in  proof  of  such  a  proficiency  in   jirctctioU 
jot  been  found  amon^i  those  monuments,  which 

1  insight  into  almost  every  part  of  the  customs  and 

SUide,  m  a  LmN»f  MeaiiireJ  Q 

tliat  the*  difttanceft  in  Egypt  reported  by  Herodottn  were^  like  all 
the  other  long'  distances  of  the  Greeksr^  calculated  by  conrerting 
the  time  of  trarelling  into  stadeft^  according  to  an  assumed  rate ; 
and  that  the  5000  stades  of  Eratosthenes  was  nothing  more  than 
acoxnputatioil  of  the  same  kind^  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  kqr  the  roundness  pf  the  number^  had  no  great  pretension 
to  accuracy; 

§  3.  As  the  ancients  had  no  portable  instrument  for  measuring 
the  portions  of  a  day,  and  consequently  could  not  easily  ascertain 
the  rate  of  travelling  by  the  hour,  a  day's  journey  was  their  most 
exact  measure  of  distance,  both  by  sea  and  land,  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  though  comparatively  few 
distances  thus  re|)ortcd  have  reached  us,  because  ancient  geogra- 
phers and  historians^  aiming  at  greater  precision,  have  converted 
the  days  into  stades,  and  by  reporting  these,  without  mentioning 
the  mnnber  ot  days,  have  generally  given  us,  instead  of  a  fact, 
the  result  of  an  uncertain  calculation. 

It  wa»  naturally  in  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
oFdund  Creite,  Where  the  naval  experience  of  the  Greeks  com- 
menced, thiat  they  first  attained  a  knowledge  of  distances  np- 
pnmebing'  to'  correctness.  Homer  reports  that  the  Cretans  sailed 
in  ftri*  days  to  Egypt, '*'  meaning  undoubtedly  a  continued  course 
with  a  leading  wind,  and  not  farther  removed  from  a  direct  line, 
than  may  have  been  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speedy 
landfall  on  the  African  coast.  The  rate  derived  from  this  number 
of  day»  19  the  very  reasonable  one  of  62  geographical  miles  in 
the  !twMty->ronr  hours'.  Five  centuries  afterwards,  the  Greeks 
were'  stilt  so  inlpi^fectly  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Sicily  as  to 
eJMimate  its  circumnavigation  at  eight  days,  instead  of  six  and  a 
batf;  which  would  have  been  the  number  according  to  the  pro- 
pdrtion'  fumishfiKl  by  the  Cretan  ships,  or  five,  at  which  Stmbo 
rates  it  in  a  time  when  it  was  almost  as  well  known  as  it  is  now. 
TbijB  diminution  of  the  number  of  computed  days,  on  a  coast  or 
route-  as  it  became  more  explored,  was  founded  in  reality ;  for  in 
proportion  as  experience  overcame  difficulties  or  apprehensions. 


boM  to  the  tormn  m  direct  diftaoce  the  proportion  of  105  to  80,  these  heme  tha 
reppqftivo  lea||tlMi  oC  tbe  two  lines  in  geogra^ical  miles*  But  the  most  romarKable 
ipftauBiee  in  wbicb  Herodotus  adopted  from  tbeEgyptiAns  iofonnation  obvioiul y  false, 
is  bb  desen^ioB  of  tiro  pyramids  in  Lake  M«Bris,  which  he  states  to  have  been  a 
ttade  in  fairfgbt,  or  160  feet  higher  than  the  great  pyramid  of  Gliiseh,  and  half 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Strabo  remarks  that  the  Egyptian  priests,  whom 
htt  slyiea  bprtMHriaiii,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus  to  obtain  a  oom- 
muoication  of  their  knowledge.  It  mav  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  although  denied 
to  SudoJUM  and  no  longer  .cxi»ting  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  may  liave  been  acces- 
sibto  to  the  Ptolemies;  but. though  the  Greeks  then  difrived  some  assistance  from 
tha  Astroaomy  of  Kgypt,  thoy  seem  to  have  obtained  little  or  nothing  from  their 
geoaMtiVt      -  . 
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X  would  be  performed  in  a  smaller  number  of 
[1  after  the  computed  daja  had  been  rciiuced  to 
nber,  poreone  who  travelled  the  route  for  the  first 
1  imagine  that  they  passed  over  a  greater  disUuicc 
was  true ;  and  thus  arose  an  exaggerated  rale  of 
ev,  which  was  reduced  as  the  seas  or  countries 
[Willi,  though  it  never,  excejit  in  some  rare  excep- 
he  true  rate  of  the  Greek  stade  of  six  hundred 
red  to  the  degree,  because  the  Greek  geographers, 

ed  as  the  right  proportiim. 

as  left  us  the  most  remarkable  esample  of  an 
i])ulnlion  of  stadcs  to  the  daj'e  sail,  in  his  descrip- 
nslons  of  the  Pimtus  or  Black  Sea.     The  length 
1  the  Uosphorus  to  the  IMiasis,  ho  slates  to  have 
nine  days  and  eight  nights.*     This,  when  mea- 
mcric  rate  oi  the  C  relan  ships   is  in  just  propor- 
ht}     but  when  Her  ditus  converts  his  summer 
v(n  hundred  stades  and  his  night's  into  sis  hun- 
i  total  m  the  twentj  four  hours  of  ihirleea  bun- 
are  un  icr  the  neccsaitj  of  inferring,  either  an 
n  n    n  ihr  number  of  st-»des    or  that  by  these 
less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
\LT   that  hi!>  estimate  of  a  day's 
thuig  mor(  than  an  extravagant 
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number  of  stadet  to  the  day*s  sail  on  the  leM  fireqaented  route^ 
and  accurately  estimated  the  measure  of  the  known  places.  In 
like  manner^  the  length  of  the  Propontis,  which  was  better  known 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  than  the  Pontus,  but  not  so  well  as  the 
Bosphoms  and  Hellespont,  he  states  to  have  be^i  1400  stades, 
which  gives  a  rate  of  840  stades  to  the  degree^  or  two-thirds  of 
that  winch  results  from  his  length  of  the  Pontus^  and  about  the 
medium  between  the  latter  and  that  of  the  Bosphorus.  Thus 
also  in  the  unexplored  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean  we  may  remark  that  the  stades  of  Nearchus  are  as  short 
as  those  of  Herodotus  in  the  Pontus,  until  he  obtains  a  pilots 
after  which  the  day's  sail  gives  a  longer  stade."^ 

By  a  similar  efiPect  we  find  that^  in  all  those  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  which  were  best  known  to  the  Greeks>  the  rate  of  seven 
hundred  stades  to  the  degree  is,  in  general^  that  most  applicable 
to  their  reported  distances.  These,  however,  were  direct  lines, 
reduced  from  itinerary  computations,  and  we  know  by  modem 
experience  how  generally  it  happens  in  such  cases^  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  insufficient :  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  truth 
no  other  than  the  stade  of  600  Greek  feet  was  intended  by  the 
ancient  ccHnputors.  The  more  frequented  the  route,  the  more 
populous  the  country  through  which  it  passed,  the  more  civilized 
and  lettered  the  people,  the  more  nearly  we  find  the  reported 
distance  to  approach  that  standard  of  the  stade.  Thus  according 
to  Herodotus,  the  road  distance  from  Athens  to  Olympia  was 
1485  stades,*)"  giving  a  rate  of  13  J  stades  to  the  geographical  mile, 
when  measured  with  intervals  of  5  gec^^raphical  miles  in  the 
compasses  along  the  course  of  the  road.  The  road  distance  from 
Ephesus  to  Stu'des,  according  to  the  same  historian,  was  540 
stades,^  which^  when  measured  on  the  map  in  the  same  manner, 
gives  a  rate  of  between  11  and  12  stades  to  tlic  geographical 
mile.  But  this  difference  of  rate  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circuitous  nature  of  the  former  route ;  by  its  having  crossed 
several  ridges  of  mountains,  and  partly  perhaps  because,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  it  may  have  been  less  correctly  known  than 
that  from  Ephesus  to  Sardes.  There  can  be  no  (|uestion,  there- 
fore^ that  in  both  instances  the  historian  intended  the  same  stade, 
which  he  has  elsewhere  defined  as  consisting  of  600  Greek  feet. 

The  same  result  is  produced  on  a  much  longer  line  of  road, 
that  from  Sardes  to  Susa,  the  road  distance  between  these  places, 
]  3^500  stades,§  giving,  when  measured  on  the  modern  map  along 
the  course  of  the  road,  with  intervals  of  half  a  degree  in  the 
compasses^  a  rate  of  something  less  than  12  stades  to  the  geo- 

*  Vincent'i  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
i  n  ^^29 

P  t  Herodot,  ii.  7.  ♦  Id.  v.  54.  §  Id.  v.  52. 
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And  tbia  may  be  comidered  as  onn  of  tlic  iiirtst 
lislaiiccs  in  the  nncient  world,  the  road  having 
J  of  measurement,  for  it  had  been  divUled  into 
HIS,  resembling  the  Itonian  mnnsionce,  st  which 
lectod  for  the  oonveiiionce  of  travellers  ;  it  ap- 
he  intervale  between  the  stolions  hod  lietn  com- 
■  rare,  since,  as  we  lenm  from  Herodotus,  who 
(leliiils  regarding  this  road,  the  stations  were  not 
rlislances,  hanng  doubtless  been  fixed  at  longer 
lis  as  the  nature  of  the  country  required.     The 
iption  is  confirmed  by  the  near  approach  to  cor- 
ro^jortions  of  the  diBcTent  [larta  <)f  the  route  to 
measured  on  the  moilern  map,  and  proi'ea,  upon 
1  this  remarkable  instance  the  sbidc  of  OCJ  Greek 
,  im.>ndrd  by  the  historian.* 

!  (lies,  and  that  compulation  of  oOOO  Btadet 
.  ■. '  rn  Syene  and  Alexandria,  upon  which  hu 
ii.iiiuii.      In  the  absence  of  trigonometry  this  dis- 
liave  been  oblmned  from  itinerary  eslimatea  by 
Qciinn,  which  was  inevitnbly  more  or  less  liable  to' 
c  itinerary  distances  may  have  been  computed  hy 
;  the  difference  could  not  have  been  great  on  the 
Rgypt,  ns  the  wiudinsis  of  the  valley  follow  those 
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namelyj  596  M.  P.»  equal  lo  4763  stades.     Herc^  therefore,  we 
have  the  dearest  proof  tbat>  as  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  in-* 
creased^  the  compatation  shortened ;  and  at  length  was  obtainetl 
with  tolerable  correctness  in  the  true  Greek  stade  of  6OO  to  the 
degree.     As  Eratosthenes  lived  much  nearer  to  the  Ume  of  Arte« 
midorus  than  to  that  of  Herodotus,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
estimate  of  the  itinerary  distance  from  which  the  direct  distance  of 
5000  was  reduced  may  have  been  nearer  to  the  correct  number  of 
Artemidorus  than  to  the  excessive  valuation  of  Herodotus.     But, 
however  near  it  may  have  been  to  the  former,  still  it  is  evident 
that  there  required  only  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  navigation,  or 
too  small  a  diminution  in  calculating  the  direct  distance  (and  both 
might  possibly  combine),  to  increase  the  measure  of  the  arc  from 
453  geograptucal  miles,  its  true  length  on  the  modern  map,  equi- 
valent to  about  4500  stades  of  6OO  to  the  degree,  to  the  5000  of 
Elratosthenes.     And  thus  wo  have  a  strong  argument  that  all 
ancient -computations  of  distance  were  more  or  less  faulty;  that, 
with  the  increasing  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Greeks  in 
seas  and  coasts,  or  in  routes  by  land  and  water,  they  more  nearly 
approached  the  truth ;  and  that  neither  Eratosthenes  nor  any  other 
Greek  geographer  ever  had  in  mind  any  other  but  the  true  stade 
of  600  Greek  feet,  however  erroneous  their  computations  of  dis- 
tance in  that  stade  may  be  found  on  comparing  them  with  the 
modem,  map. 

When  the  pacification  of  the  world  under  Augustus  gave  n 
degi^ee  of  security  to  the  countries  forming  the  Roman  empire, 
which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed,  the  paths  of  commerce  and 
social  conununication  became  more  frequented,  and  the  distances 
of  places  more  correctly  known.  We  find  accordingly  that  all 
those  reported  in  stades  by  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era  favour  the  belief  that  they 
intended  no  other  than  the  true  stade  of  6OO  to  the  degree.  In 
the  Black  Sea,  in  place  of  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  Herodotus, 
we  now  find  that  its  diameter  from  Byzantium  to  Pantieapapum, 
as  well  as  the  medium  of  four  or  five  different  computations  of  its 
circumference  as  reported  by  Pliny,  give  a  rate  not  much  greater 
than  600  to  the  degree.  And  if  we  refer  to  Pnusanias,  who,  from 
bis  diligence  and  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  is  more  worthy  than 
any  other  author  of  being  consulted  on  this  question,  it  will  appear 
that)  although  some  of  his  numerous  distances  arc  doubtless  incor- 
rect, either  by  the  fault  of  the  author  or  his  transcribers,  they  arc 
evidently  in  general  calculated  in  the  same  stade  which  six 
centuries  before  his  time  was  defined  by  Herodotus  as  consisting 
of  600  Greek  feet,  and  which  generally  produces  a  rate  of  10 
stades  to  the  geographical  mile  in  short,  and  of  12  or  13  in  lono- 
distances.     Of  the  latter  there  arc  not  many  in  Pausanias,  but  I 
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may  refer  to  that  from  Sparta  to  Olympia  as  being  one  of  the 
most  likely  to  have  been  measured  and  well  known.  These  two 
places  he  states  to  have  been  660  stades  distant  by  the  Tfmd, 
which  g^ves  a  rate  to  the  geographical  mile  on  the  line  of  road  of 
12^  stades,  the  direct  distance  being  53  geographical  miles.* 
Another  proof  that  the  Attic  standard  of  the  foot^  arid  conse- 
quently of  the  stade^  was  uniform  in  Greece  Proper  and  its 
colonies^  even  at  a  late  period,  is  afforded  by  Hyginus,  who  in- 
forms us  that  the  Cyrenaic  foot  bore  to  the  Roman  the  proportion 
of  25  to  24,  f  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Attic  foot  to 
the  Roman. 

If  the  origin  and  real  nature  of  the  varying  calculations  of  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  were  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stades  of  different  leI^^hs  deduced 
from  them  are  quite  visionary.  It  would  be  superfluous^  there- 
fore, to  enter  into  any  detailed  exposition  of  the  system  which 
endeavours  to  reconcile  ancient  computations  of  distance  with  the 
truths  by  applying  to  them,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
stades  of  1 1 1 1^,  or  of  883^,  or  of  666 f,  or  of  500,  or  any  other 
proportion  to  the  degree ;  a  system  which  has  been  carried  so  far 
that  the  same  ancient  writer  has  been  supposed  to  have  reported 
the  length  of  a  country  in  one  kind  of  stade,  and  the  breadth  in 
another.  Even  if  such  an  hypothesis  w^ere  well  founded  it  would 
prove  too  much.  Correctness  in  distances,  or  even  in  proportions 
of  distance  between  the  principal  points  of  a  map,  the  most  simple 
and  certain  test  of  its  truth,  could  not  possibly  have  been  attained 
by  the  ancients,  unaided  as  they  were  by  the  compass  or  by  ob- 
servations of  longitude,  and  possessing  no  means  of  measuring  an 
horizontal  angle.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  examine  their  geo- 
graphical proficiency,  we  find  it  in  exact  proportion  to  the  poverty 
of  their  geometrical  means. 

In  the  eastern  porti<m  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  countries 
around  it,  their  information,  as  before  hinted,  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  truth  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Eratos- 
thenes knew  that  the  general  direction  of  the  valley  of  "Egypt, 
when  produced,  would  describe  that  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor: J  he  knew  that  Mesopotamia  was  shaped  liked  a  boat,§ 
and  he  was  better  acquaint€^d  than  we  have  been,  until  recently, 
with  the  course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia.((     By  limiting  the 

•  The  two  distances  reported  by  Pliny,  from  Sicyon  to  Elis  1200  stades,  and  from 
Athens  to  Sparta  440,  are  totally  inconsiBtent  and  inaccurate  ;  as  the  former  would 
require  a  rate  of  more  than  16  stades  to  the  geographical  mile,  the  latter  less  thauG. 

t  Hyginus  de  limitibus  constitucndis,  ap.  rei  agrarin  scriptores,  Goes,  p.  210. 
t  Eratosth.  ap.  Strabon.,  p.  1 14.  ^  Id.  ibid.,  p.  79, 80. 

11  Id.  ibid.,  p.  780.  The  remarkable  bend  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia  here  described 
by  Eratosthenes  was  firnt  verified  in  modem  times  by  the  information  procured  by 
Burckhardt.    See  his  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  451. 
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tittwiAivfi  or  inhabited  earth  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  northern 
bemisphere,  the  length  of  which  was  included  between  the  Sacred 
Cape  of  Iberia  (St.  Vincent)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  breadth  from  about  12°  N.  of  the  equator  to  Tliule^  and  by 
supponng  the  whole  of  this  land  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ooeuif  he  was  enabled  to  anticipate  Vasco  da  Gama  in  imagining 
the  poinbility  of  circumnayigating  Africa,  and  Columbus  in  sup- 
posing that  India  might  be  reached  by  sailing  westward  from  the 
coast  of  Iberia,  if»  as  Eratosthenes  adds,  the  great  extent  of  the 
Atlantic  Sea  were  not  an  obstacle."^ 

The  degree  of  accuracy,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  his  posi- 
tions in  general  may  be  estimated  by  the  points  which  he  places 
in  the  same  latitude  with  Rhodes,  on  the  line  which  a  century 
before  his  time,  and  much  more  anciently,  had  been  assumed  as 
the  iiaKp^ayiJLa  rvir  oixQvfjLiws  or  central  line  in  the  length  of  the 
world  :f  these  points  were  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Iberia, 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  Capes  Tspnarus  and  Sunium  in  Greece,  Issus,  and  the 
Caspian  Gates.;{;  Of  these,  Sunium  is  1°  and  the  Sicilian  Straits 
near  2®  to  the  north  of  the  latitude  of  Rhodes.  On  the  central 
meridian,  or  that  which  at  Rhodes  cuts  the  diaphragma  at  right 
aisles,  he  placed  Meroe,  Syenc,  Alexandria,  Byzantium,  and  the 
Borysthenes,§  not  one  of  which  is  on  the  same  meridian  as 
Rhodes,  though  Byzantium  is  not  far  fn)m  it.  As  well  as  Hip- 
parchns  he  followed  Pytheas  in  placing  Massilia  and  Byzantium 
in  the  same  latitude,]!  and  he  imagined  Carthage,  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  and  Rome,  to  have  been  under  one  and  the  same  meri- 
dian.^ The  distance  between  Sicily  and  the  Peloponnesus  he 
made  almost  as  great  as  that  between  Sicily  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  ;**  and  the  breadth  of  Northern  Greece  from  Dyrrlia- 
chium  to  Thessalonica  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  that  of 
Asia  Minor,+|  instead  of  a  half.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
pect any  correct  distances  upon  a  map  so  constructed,  unless  by 
the  effect  of  a  compensation  of  errors  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  such  a  compensation  had  considerable  eficct  in  causing  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  approach  its  true  proportion : 
for,  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Rhodes  and  Issus  having 
been  tolerably  well  known  to  navigators,  the  excess  of  distance 
between  Rhodes  and  Sicily  counterbalanced  in  great  measure  the 
defect  of  that  between  the  Sicilian  and  Iberian  Straits,  so  that 

*  Kratosth.  ap.  Strabon.,  p.  G-4. 

t  Dicaearch.  ap.  Agathera.  Gcogr.  I.  1,  p.  4. — Geoi^pr.  Gr.  Miii.  Hudson,  II. 
X  Eratusth.  ap.  Strabon.,  p  64.  J  Id.  ibid.,  p.  02. 

I|  Ap.Strab.,  p.  03,  71,  115.  •[  Kratoath.  ap.  Strab.,  p.  93. 

**  See  GowMflin,  G6og.  des  Grucs.,  anal.,  p.  14-20  ;  and  the  map  vntitled  Erato- 
gthenis  Systema  Geofi^rapbicuni. 

ft  Eratusth.  ap.  Strab.,  p.  68,  106. 
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;tli  of  the   Mei]iterrancaii,  wlicn  measurej  by  the 
n  the  degree  of  the  cqualor,  is  found  lo  be   not 
iisth  or  a  fifth  beh.w  the  30,000  slades.  or  there- 
Eratosthenes  ascrihcd   to  it.»     Gosselin,  however. 
casare  of  the   Mediterranean    in  a  very  different 
tseir  and  as  a  portion  of  the  entire  line  from  the 
t  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.     Finding  that  the  true 
n  the  two  estreme  points  is  KX)"  of  longitude,  and 
ides,  the  length   attributed  to  the  entire  line   by 
Sfives  exactly  liis  rale  of  700  Blades  to  the  degree. 
Lilted  that  such  a  coincidence  could  only  have  nrisen 
lap,  on  which  the  degrees  of  longitude   had  been 
t  any  dislinclii)n  of  their  diminished  breadth,  and 
Eratosthenes  had  deduced  his  distances,  ignorantly 
a  into  stades  of  700  lo  the  degree  of  Inlilude.      In 
osselin  was  confirmed   by  observing  that  the  dis- 
Eratosthencs  between  tbe  Sacred  Cape  and  Issus, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  a  d^rcc  of  Ion- 
latitude  of  Khodes,   woulil   give    accomlcly  the 
tlcditerrancan  to  within  a  few  miles^f  and  the  re - 
bo  more  wonderful,  as  so  lale  as  the  year  I7G8  the 
Mediterranean  ivas  so  little  known  that  in  the  host 
it  was  made  more  than  one-third  greater  than  the 
lining  this  hypothesis  therefore  with  the  fact  that 
™^tnowledg(^)^yironionto^^ra^^ 
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all  the  countries  which  BurTouodeil  Rome  as  a  centre.  Without 
Igonometry,  or  any  accurate  method  of  Jelermining  longitudes, 
^e  only  mode  of  approximating  to  a  correct  conalruction  was  by 
haeasurementB  and  computations  of  distance,  assisted  by  L-ilitudes. 
f 'Strabo  and  Pliny,  by  the  numerous  distances  which   they  have 
T  ^ven,  have  afforded  an  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  tUisprin- 
,    Clpli^i  and  !t  is  only  from  those  distances  that  we  can  estimate  the 
hrofiriency'of  the  men  of  their  time  in  tabular  geography.     In  the 
Z  B.C.]  the  Romans  commenced  a  scries  of  real  measurc- 
llB'ents,  by  the  erection  of  milestones  on  their  roads,*  which,  when 
Kn  bad  been  continued  for  two  centuries  on  etery  great  road  of  the 
r&pire,  may,  when  checked  by  differences  of  latitude,  have  given 
I  nem  the  means  of  forming  an  imperial  map  far  more  accurate  in 
[  ifa  general  construction  than  had  ever  been  in  the  power  of  the 
L  Greeks.     The  commission  instituted  at  Rome  hy  the  great  re- 
Jrmer  of  the  calendar,  in  the  year  4'1  b.c,  and  which  for  twonty- 
"fe  years  continued  its  active  operations  throughout  the  Roman 
Jrld.f    under    the    inspection  of    Agrippa   and    patronage    of 
Atiguitus,  produced  about  the  end  of  that  lime  a  great  painting 
1^  map,  irtiicb  was  displayed  in  the  portico  of  Agrippa.t  Slrabo, 
■**ever,  who  wrote  about  that  time,  appears  to  have  derived  little 
vantage  from  these  geographical  acquirements  of  the  Romans, 
hit  Strabo,  as  a  geograjilier,  was  ignorant  and  negligent,  as  well 
Ir  absurdly  systematic.     His  work  is  extremely  valuable  with  a 
inerence  to  history ;  and  from  his  criticisms  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Bipparchus    we  derive  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
Treek    geography:  but    he    was  himself  very   deficient  in    the 
Hlthematicat  science  of  his  time,  and  instead  of  improving,  like 
A^rapbers  in  general,  upon  his  predecessors,  he  appears  even 
B'baTe    neglected  the   opportunity  which    a  long   residence  at 
^exBndria§  afTorded  him  of  acquiring  as  much  as  had  long  been 
lown  to  that  school.     Of  bearings  and  the  relative  positions  of 
sand  the  forms  of  countries,  his  conceptions  are  often,  for  so 
a  traveller,  surprisingly  false,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
r  by  bis  having  had  no  capacity  or  taste  for  scientific  geography. 
f  Not  unfrequently  he   makes  contradictory  assertions   as   to  the 
same  place  and  country ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  that 
although  geography  was  much  indebted  to  his  labours  as  a  tra- 
veller, the  science  in  other  respects  degenerated    in  his  hands. 
His  system  of  the  o'litwiAh-n,  or  habitable  earth,  surrounded  by  one 
great  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  was  a  gulf,  like  those  of  Arabia 
and  Persin,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Eratosthenes.     The  length  of 
this  habitable  earth,  he  agreed,  with  some  preceding  geographers. 
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be  somelhing  more  than  double  its  breadth  ;*  one 

ed  assunipllons  so  detritnenlal  to  the  progreu  of 

iih  the  luicients  were  led  by  some  favourite  theories 

I  and  which  Slrabo,  wiih  all  his  reputed  pbiloaophj, 

e  doubted,  or  thought  of  eiaminiiig.')' 
Brrcct  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  was  the  principal 
^if  Slrabo  on  his  (>reek  master ;  but  by  placing  M. 

,  or  about    ISlf"  to  the  south  of  Bysantium, 

7'  to  the  north,  which  is  its  real  position,  be 

1)1'  greater  than  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  sa 

s  elfecis,  that  it  distorted  the  whole    of   Europe. 

ish  islands  were  heller  known  to  Eratosthenes  than 

I  supposed  the  Briiish  Channel  to  extend  nearly  to 

and  iliai  Ireland,  scarcely  habitable  on  account  of 

liled  only  by  a  few  savo^fes,  was  situated  4009  (Lades 

llhe  centre  of  Albion.  J     It  was  one  of  the  curiotu 

of    bis    false     princijiles,    that    be    conceived   the 

I  Garonne,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,   and  the  Rhone,  to 

nearly  parallel  Unes  from  south  lo  north. 

^  wrote  liiirty  or  forty  years  later  than  Strabo,  but  who 

e  been  unacquainted  witli  his  work,  though  ho  con- 

"cry  other  Greek  geofrrajthcr  known  to  us.  bad  the 

«iii[[  from  all  ihe  sources  of  which  the  streams 

;  nliere  lie   had  not  neglected  the   porticiJ 
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eighth.     Am  is  a  fourth  fiii9  a  fourteenth^  and  AfHca  a  sixth 
fliu  a  sixtieth." 

Great  accessions  were  made  to  geo^aphj  during  the  centu^ 
which  elapsed  bistween  the  dates  of  Plinj  and  Ptolemj,  though 
still  without  any  imjirovement  in  the  scientific  means  of  method- 
icing  those  acquisitions.  To  the  knowledge  of  their  own  country 
hy  the  Greeks ;  to  the  discoveries  produced  hy  the  conquests  of 
Alexander;  to  the  observations  of  his  naval  commanders  and 
engineers;  to  the  measurements  of  his  ^raO/cAo^orai  and  f^njuia- 
rhtdu;  to  the  subsequent  conquests  of  Seleucus  Nicator  and 
Antiochus  Soter ;  to  the  military  surveys,  itineraries^  and  mea- 
sured roads  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  accumulating  dur- 
ing four  or  five  centuries  of  conquest  and  dominion,  were  now 
added  the  effects  of  commerce  and  social  communication  during 
two  centuries  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  consequent  acqui- 
sitions to  geography  are  sufficiently  evident  from  the  work  of 
Ptolemy^  particularly  from  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to 
OQontries  the  least  known  to  Roman  geographers,  such  as  Africa, 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  from  none  more  than 
the  British  islands.  These  had  already,  as  Pliny  remarks^  been 
made  known,  during  thirty  years  before  his  time  of  writing,  by  the 
Roman  commanders ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Romans  and  Romanised  Britons  with  Ireland,  during  the  two 
preceding  centuries  of  the  Roman  sway  in  Britain,  and  not  to 
any  Carthaginian  or  Phoenician  materials  obtained  by  Ptolemy 
(as  Irish  antiquaries  delight  in  persuading  themselves)  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  knowledge  of  Ireland,  shown  in  the  work  of 
Ptolemy,  and-  of  some  existing  names,  such  as  the  river  Ovoca 
and  the  city  Eblana.'*' 

A  preference  of  system  to  the  collection  of  facts — ^that  be- 
setting vice  of  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  in  every  branch  of 
aeience— continued,  however,  to  distinguish  the  Greeks  to  the 
latest  period  of  geographical  improvement ;  and  hence  Ptolemy, 
imteafl  of  obtslining  for  geography  the  advantages  which  might 
have  been  derived  from  a  selection  and  verification  of  distances, 
and  from  a  combination  of  them  upon  sound  principles,  applied 
the  whole  of  his  collected  information  to  a  system,  which  was 
founded  in  ignorance  and  error.  The  method  which  he  followed 
had  been  long  before  recommended  by  Posidonius  and  Hip- 
parchus,  and  doubtless  it  is  the  most   scientific  ;   but  as  very 

*  Am  many  additions  were  made  to  the  work  of  Ptolemy  long  after  hit  time,  the 
Iriih  chapter  may  not  have  escaped  the  same  corruption.  Marinus  says  [ap. 
Ptolem.  i.  11]  '<  that  Philemon  reported  the  breadth  of  Ireland  from  east  to  we«t  to 
be  20  dajTS ;  but  that  Philemon  derived  this  information  not  from  his  own  observa^ 
tion,  but  from  certain  merchants,  more  intent  probably  upon  their  own  afiairs  than 
on  geographical  enquiries."  This  passage  seems  to  ^oint  out  at  onea  the  source  of 
PtMtiny*t  knowledge  of  Ireland,  aud  the  cause  of  iti  imperfection* 
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nent  had  been  made  in  aslronomica.  geography 
of  Thales.  we  arc   not  Burprised  that   Ptolemy 
tern  which  is  adapted  only   to  geography   in  its 
state,   and  which  consequently  had  the  cfTcct  of 
iself,  as  well  as  those  who  relied  upon  his  aii- 
^eographers  in  ^neral,  he  converted  the  labours 
Ic  predecessor  to  his  own  use,  and  endeavoured  to 
hem.      But  in  blaming  that  predecessor,   Marinas 
ving  scparatetl  facts  i'nim  systematic  arrangement, 
s  the  impression  that  it  would  have  been  bettor 
■    lost   his  own   meagre   tables  than  the  work  of 
>,  as  he  thus  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  contained, 
e  development  of  bis  method,  many  important  farts 
llsof  experience  not  yet  tortured  into  an  erroneous 
latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  too    often  wide  of  the 

well  as  the  longitudes,  therefore,  they  were  for 
filculated  from    distances,  very  few  of  which  had 
And  hence  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that,  ex- 
formntion   sometimes  derived    as  to  the    relative 
?ps  by  means  of  the  differences  in  latitude  or  lon- 
iiy  of  the  work  of   Ptolemy  consists  chiefly  in  its 

ient  names  chorographically  arranged. 

rrors  of  Marinns  and    Piolomy  appear  to  have 

gtem  of  pra^ical  ezperie»ce>  been  approichmg  to  tbe  truth;  Ibfi 
SO^OOO  Btades  of  Eratosthenes  having  been  reduced  by  Agiippa 
to  2,7,600,*  This  number^  indeed^  still  exceeded  the  true  du« 
tance  by  fiiTe  or  six  thousand  stades  of  600  Greek  ieet ;  but  such 
an  excess  might  easily  occur  in  the  computation  of  a  distance 
which  the  ancients  had  no  means  of  correctly  measuring^  and 
which,  in  fact^  was  nearer  to  tbe  truth  by  a  half  than  that  which 
the  modems^  with  all  their  advantages^  had  obtained  seventy 
years  ago.f  It  appears^  therefore^  that  Marinus^  trusting  to  hia 
differences  of  longitude  in  hours  or  degreesj  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  rejecting  either  the  received  computaticm  of  the  lei^h  of 
the  Mediterranean^  or  the  rate  of  700  stades  to  the  degrecj  and 
that  he  chose  the  latter^  accommodating  the  length  of  the  Medi* 
terranean  in  stades  to  his  degrees  of  longitude,  by  supposing  a  n&te 
of  500  stades  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  and  of  400  to  the  degree 
of  longitade  in  the  parallel  of  Rhodes ;  for  this  rate  multiplied 
by  67  will  give  26>800  stades  for  that  distance,  diffaring  only  1800 
stades  from  the  computation  of  Agrippa. 

That  such  was  the  process  of  Marinus,  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
and  not  a  blind  adoption  of  the  second  computation  of  Posidonius, 
which  equally  gave  a  rate  of  500  stades  to  the  degree  of  latitude, 
seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  the  error 
of  Posidonius,  as  well  as  of  Eratosthenes,  in  placing  Alexandria 
and  Rhodes  on  the  same  meridian ;  for  the  tables  of  Ptolemy  mark 
a  difference  of  £""  10'  in  their  longitude,  or  not  more  than  SO'  less 
than  the  truth.|  In  reference  to  the  main  question,  therefore,  of 
the  present  memoir,  that  of  the  singleness  of  the  stade,  there  is 
nothing  adverse  to  that  hypothesis  in  the  proportion  of  the  stade 
to  the  degree,  as  employed  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  imperfection  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  it 
Boay  be  considered  as  the  extreme  limit  to  which  ancient  geo- 
graphy ever  attained,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  chief,  or  rather 
the  <mly,  guide  of  Gbreeks,  Arabs,  and  every  other  people,  until 
long  after  the  revival  of  learning.  The  many  additions  and  alter- 
aticms,  which  the  text  evidently  received  in  the  course  of  tran^ 
scription,  cannot  increase  our  confidence  in  a  document  which 
from  its  nature  is  of  such  questionable  authority,  and  it  is  there* 
fore  seldom  to  be  relied  on,  unless  when  confirmed  or  illustrated 
by  collateral  evidence. 

§  7*  If  we  reject  the  variety  of  stades  derived  from  the 
Greek  computations  of  the  perimeter  of  the  earth,  as  void  of  any 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  Hi  mpn. 

t  Gostelim  temvUa,  that  in  the  ^ear  1768  tbe  maps  of  Samson,  the  best  then 
known,  ga? e  a  length  of  the  Mediterranean  more  toan  a  thiid  greater  Uian  the 
reality. 

t  Aolem.  ir.  5 ;  v.  2* 
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reality;  if  we  consider   that,  from   the  time  of 
ic  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
c-t  testimony  to  the  existence  of  any  metrical  stade 
itand^rd  from  that  of  tiOO  Greek  feet ;  that  Poly- 
)ionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Appian,  Livy,  Vilra- 
1.    Pliny.  Frontinus,  Marcian  of  Heracleia,*  ali 
Lcasure  hy  valuing  the  stade  at  one-eighth  of  the 
we   cannot    fail    to  conclude  that  histurjuu  and 
istanily  intended  this  stade,  and  no  other,  in  their 
istance,  however  erroneous  may  be  the  computa- 

Eratosthcnes,  Posidonius,  tlipparchuB.  Strabo, 
.  and  Marcian  of  Heracleia,  when  examining  and 
LCT  measures,  or  endeavourina:  to  discover  the 
lisagreemcnt  of  authors  in   particular  distances, 

adverted  to  the  variety  of  stades  had  it  existed  ? 
:norant  of  the  fact?  Gossclin,  who  believed  in 
IS  well  as  in  the  existence  of  sht  different  stades, 
aim,  "  Cotle  ignorance,  que  toute  I'Eciile  d'AieK- 
>s  geographes  de  I'antiquiie  paroissent  avoir  par- 
ement  une  des  choses  lee  plus  remarquables  et 

que  puisse  presenter  I'histoire  de  la  geographie 

roper  the  stadp.  as  we  liavo  seen  from  Pausanias. 

Siad§»  g»  a  Linear  Meamrt.  SS 

mfrk»  Ifmd^  ibn  gr^Atott  weigbf  to  tl^e  belief  of  a  real  variety  of 
Ma^ee^  is  Cenmrinna:  be  distiBguuiheg  three  stade«;  namely, 
tbe  ItaUo  of  Gi^  feet>  (be  Olympic  of  600  feet ;  and  the  Pytbie 
pf  IPQO  feet^  Ai  Ceoaoriniui  maken  nq  diiitinotion  between 
Ronoan  iMdd  Greek  feetj  we  are  to  infer*  notwithstanding  tbe 
Greek  naine9i  that  Roman  feet  alone  were  intended  by  him ;  and 
this  it  enn&rmed  by  bia  Italic  atade*  which,  having  consisted  of 
6^  feets  was  evidently  no  other  than  the  Greek  stade  in  Roman 
feet.  H'm  Olympic*  therefore*  was  the  Roman  stade  of  8^  to  tbe 
Roman  mile*  or*  in  other  words*  a  measure  of  600  Roman  feet ; 
and  the  three  can  only  be  regarded*  supposing  Censorinns  to  have 
been  eorreet>  M  Italian  measures  of  the  third  century,  to  two  of 
which  tbe  Ronums  had  been  pleased  to  attach  Greek  names*  and 
tQ  tbe  tbirdj  or  Italic*  a  name  which  may  be  described  as  the 
reverse  nf  tbet  really  belonging  to  it*  since  it  was*  in  fact,  the 
Greek  dtade.  Considering,  indeed*  the  origin  and  use  of  tbe 
atade  in  Greece*  and  the  evidence  of  the  S(adia  still  ei^tant*  it  is 
impnMible  tq  believe  that  any  such  measures  as  the  Olympic  and 
Pythio  stadef  of  Censorinns  were  ever  employed  in  Greece.  We 
mi^  be  aesnred*  at  least*  that  the  Py thic  stade  was  not  taken  from 
tbe  Stadium  of  Delphi*  which  is  still  sufficiently  preserved  to 
ibpw  that  it  differed  not  in  length  from  the  other  Stadia  of 
Greece.  It  is  possible,  however*  that  1000  feet  may  have  been 
Ibe  length  of  tbe  curriculum  of  the  Pjrthic  Hippodrome, 

With  tbe  extinction  of  paganism  in  Greece*  or  soon  afterwards* 
Ibe  atade  probably  ceased  (o  be  employed*  in  that  country*  as  a 
Greek  meaaure,  The  use  of  tbe  mile*  like  many  Roman  cus- 
tome  adopted  by  the  Greeks*  has  continued  to  the  present  day* 
9iot,  however,  as  a  distance  consisting  of  any  determinate  number 
of  tbe  still-exiating  national  measures  of  feet*  cubits*  or  fathoms 
(wp)«{^Mh  vexfiXsi  6pywa\),  but  merely  aa  a  computation*  which,  as 
OHpmon  in  such  cases*  has  fallen  below  the  real  standard.  The 
diminution  began*  probably*  with  the  neglect  of  the  Roman 
roeds  and  the  destruction  of  the  milestones. 

§  8.  It  may  still  remain  due  to  the  great  name  of  Rennell 
to  advert  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  in  examining  this 
question*  and  which  nearly  concurred  with  that  of  Delabarre ; 
namely,  that  there  were  two  stades,  the  one  of  600  Greek  feet* 
the  other  considerably  shorter. |  Having  observed  that  tbe  dis- 
tances given  by  eight  different  authors*  of  whom  the  oldest  was 

*  Nam  •!  EntottheneB  geomeiricft  ratione  coUegit  maximum  terra  circuitum  esie 
•tadiorum  CCLII  millium:  ita  Pythagoras  quot  stadia  iuter  terram  et  tingulas 
flteUas  eMcut  indieuvit.  Stadium  autem  in  hac  mundi  mensurft  id  potissinium  in- 
tdligendum  est,  quod  Italieum  ?ocant  pedum  DCXXV*  mim  nmt  prseterea  longitu- 
dino  disciepaatia  ut  Olympicum  quod  est  p«dum  DC,  it«m  Pythicum  pedum  CI^. — 
CenBorin.  cle  die  oat.  13. 
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1  (he  lateit  Arrinn,  varied  only  a  fonrteenlb  in  tbc 
lade,  as  resulting  from  a  comparisMi  of  those  di«- 
reality. — the  longest  bein^  thc696lb,the  shortest 
of  a  desree  of  the  great  circle, — Renneli  ju«ly 
cb  a  ditfcrencc  in  computed  distances  might  easily 
csult  of  inaccuracy.     But  obsening,  also,  that  all 
:;  below  that  of  OOI)  Greek  feet  to  the  degree,  he 
jsides  that  measure  which  belonged  to  the  stadium 
mastic  exercise,  there  was  a  shorter  measure  for 
ses,  which  he  deduced  from  the  areragc  of  the 
St  alluded  to,  aJid  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  718  to 
has  been  ai^ued  that,  unless  a  much  shorlerstade 
KX)  Greek   feet  e3iste<l,    it  was  impossible   that 
1  1  jO  to  '200  stadea  ci>uld  have  been  customary,  as 
haio  been,  particularly  from  Xenophon.     The 
^Dophun,  however,  were  not  in  stades,  but  in  com- 
s,  presumed  to  be  of  30  stades  each;  they  were 
bercfore,  similar  to  those  of  hours  in  the  present 
e  by  those  who  are  not  in  possession  of  watches. 

of  the  parasang.     We  know  that  the  Romans 

'20  M.  P.,  or  JGO  stades  of  8   to  the  mile,  and 

\l.  P.,  or   192  stades,  in  5  hours  of  summer,  or 

time.*     There  is  greater  weight,  therefore,  in 
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like  manner^  we  find  tliatthe  numerous  distances  stated  in  Roman 
miles  bj  Pliny,  although  preserving  in  general  a  more  just  pro- 
portion to  one  another  thtui  those  reported  bj  any  other  authorj 
are>  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  evidently  erroneousj  almost 
invariably  above  the  reality.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
also^  though  naturally  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  to  the  ancient 
documents  which  are  strictly  topographical,  such  as  the  itinera- 
ries, peripli,  and  stadiasmi ;  and  it  arose  from  the  same  cause, 
namely,  diiat  the  far  greatest  proportion  of  distances  inserted 
therein  are  not  measurements,  but  computations.  Hence  those 
documents  are  full  of  original  errors,  as  well  as  of  such  as  have 
arisen  from  a  repetition  of  copies  in  the  course  of  ages.  It 
happens,  moreover,  most  unfortunately,  that  our  itineraries  of 
Roman  roads,  a  complete  and  accurate  collection  of  which  would 
have  supplied  a  series  of  true  measurements  on  all  the  most  im- 
portant Imes  in  the  ancient  world,  are  of  a  late  date,  and  obviously 
inoomplete  as  well  as  incorrect. 

These  and  other  preceding  observations  are  not  intended  to 
support  an  opinion  that  the  distances  reported  in  ancient  histoiy 
are  generally  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  investigator  of  ancient 
geography.  On  the  contrary,  they  furnish  some  of  his  most 
valuable  materials :  always,  however,  to  be  examined  with  sus- 
pidoos  criticiBm,  and  to  be  corroborated,  if  possible,  by  other 
testimony,  but  not  to  be  adjusted  by  a  varying  scale  of  stades 
derived  from  a  supposed  measurement  of  the  globe  by  some  un- 
known ancient  people :  for  if  geology  agrees  with  sacred  history 
in  showing  that  man  has  not  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  this 
planet,  geographical  inquiry  equally  tends  to  the  persuasion  that 
his  goodly  freehold  has  never  yet  been  surveyed;  though  the 
present  age  has  made  some  advances  in  this  useful  undertaking, 
and  the  Royal  Gec^aphical  Society  will,  it  is  hoped,  continue 
that  successful  progress,  which  has  already  merited*  the  applause 
of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  science. 
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I  March  fi-om  Znhdb,  at  the  foot  ofZagroa,  along 
.  /o  Khiaistdn  (Susiana),  anajrom  (hence  throttijh 

UwLiNSON,  of  the  Bombay   Army,   serving   in 
nmuiiicated  by  Viscount  Palmebston. 
,ottd  the  14th  and  28(h  January,  1838,] 

ZuHAB. — Zuhab   is  a  district   of    considerable 

Ibe   fool  of  the  ancient  Zagros.     It  is  bounded 
y  the  course  of  the  river  Dijalah,  on  the  E.  by 

and  on  the  S.  by  the  elrcam  of   Holwdn.      It 
the    ten   pashaliks   dependent    upon    Baghdad, 
irtv    years   ago,    when    Mohammed    "All    Mitsi, 
inshah,«  annexed  it  to  the  crown  of   Persia.     At 
uded   between  Persia  and  the  Forte,  in    18S3,  it 

hat  tbe  districts  acquired  by  either  party  during 
Ije  respectively   surrendered,    and  that  the  an- 
le  should  be  restored,  which  had  been  established 
lie  Safavf  monarchs.     According  to  a  subsequent 
igUt  certainly  to  have  been  given  up  to  the  Turk- 
jut  Persia  had  neither  the  will  to  render  this  act 
ad  the  pashi  of  Baghdad  the  power  to  enforce  it; 
ougb  still  claimed  by  the  Porle,  has  thus  remained 
ly  in  possession  of  tbe  gDvernment  uf  Kirm^nshah. 
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cuuA,  brought  firam  the  Hdw&n  riverj  a  di«tance  of  about  10 
miles.  The  canal  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  work  ;  but  was 
repaired  and  rendered  available  to  its  present  purposes  only 
about  a  hundred  years  ago«  by  the  same  p&shi  who  subsequently 
built  the  town  of  Zohib. 

I  was  present  for  three  years  at  Zohib,  in  the  time  of  harvest, 
and  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  chief  averaged  10,000'*'  tdmdns 
annually,  of  which  the  following  is  a  rough  statement : — 

From  produce  of  rice,  2000  kharwkr8,t  ftt  2  uSmdns  per  khr.      .    4000 
Do.  wheat  and  barley,  2500  kharwins,  at  I  tiSmdn  per  khr.         •    2500 
Rent  of  the  kiravinser&i  of  Sar  Pdl,  which  includes  the  transit- 
duty  upon  merchandise,  and  the  profits  arising  from  a  monopoly 
of  iixe  sale  of  grain  to  the  KerheUi  pilgrims  •    1000 

Bent  of  the  kiravdusertU  of  Ka^ri-Shirin  .  .  .200 

Contract  fiir  the  ddr6ghah-gari  %  of  Zoh&b ;  the  emoluments  of 
this  arising  from  the  rent  of  shops  in  the  Zohdh  bdzdr,  and 
several  petty  items  of  taxation  •  .  .  •      800 

Fees  exacted  from  the  VUyit  of  Kurdistin,  for  x)ermission  to 
pasture  their  flocks  during  the  winter  in  the  grazing-grounds 
ofZohdb  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    1000 

Ghrowth  of  cotton,  rent  of  mills,  orchards,  and  melon-grounds, 
value  of  pasturage,  &c  &c,        •  .  .  •  •      500 

Total,  tihn&ns,         10,000 

Under  the  Turkish  rule  Zohib  yielded,  with  its  dependencies, 
an  annual  sum  of  30,000  tdmdns ;  but  it  then  included  several 
fertile  and  extensive  districts,  which  are  now  detached  from  it ; 
and  there  were  also  above  2000  Ra  yats  §  resident  upon  the  lands ; 
whereas  at  present  this  number  is  reduced  to  about  300  fa- 
milies; and  the  great  proportion  of  the  cultivation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gtirdn  Iliyat,  who,  after  sowing  their  grain  in  the 
spring,  move  up  to  their  summer  pastures  among  the  mountains, 
and  l^ye  only  a  few  labourers  in  the  plains  to  get  in  the  crops. 
The  soil  of  Zohdb  is  naturally  very  rich ;  but  owing  to  the  little 
care  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  a  tenfold  return  is  considered  as 
good.  Manure  is  never  employed  to  fertilise  the  lands.  After 
the  production  of  a  rice-crop  the  soil  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
for  several  years,  in  order  to  recover  its  strength,  or  is  only  sown 
with  a  light  grain.  The  interval  between  two  rice-crops  upon 
the  same  ground  is  never  less  than  seven  years ;  but  even  this  is 
said  to  exhaust  the  soil.  Wherever  the  extent  of  the  lands  will 
admit  of  it,  an  interval  of  fifteen  years  is  allowed. 

The  grain  of  Zohdb  is  principally  disposed  of  to  Arab  and 

*  The  t6min  now  current  iu  Persia  is  equal  to  10«.  of  Knglish  money. 
f  Thtf  kharwir  (literally  the  load  for  an  ass)  is  eijuivalcnt  to  653  lbs. 
I  The  dar6ghah-gari  is  the  office  of  dar6ghah,  or  police-master. 
i  Properly  ri'ayyat,  !•  e.,  non-musebnin  subjects;  pronounced  ra'y&h  in  Turkey. 
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i  from  Bagbdild.     Thej  buy  it  as  it  lies  stacked 
d,  and,  conveying  it  to  Baghdad  U|)on  muleB  and 
i  paying  any  export  duty,  realise  a  considerable 
ly  a  fifth  part  of  the  arable  land  in  this  district  is 
Itivation;    and  certainly   the  revenues  might    bo 
i|ier  care,  to  ten  times  their  present  amount. 

Zobiilj  was  built  about  a  hundred  years  3g;o  by  a. 

and  the  government  continued  to  be  hereditary 

1  thcconqucst  of  thepishalikbythe  Persians.  The 

rounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  may  have  at  first  con- 

000    houses.     From   its   frontier   position,    how- 
■n  exposed  to  constant  spoliation  in  the  wars  be- 

and    Persia,  and  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  with 
linbited  houses.     There  are  about  twenty  families 
nd  the  remainder  are  Kurds  of  the  Sunni  sect. 
by  of  the  district  of  Zohdb  will  be  best  undersUxxl 
to    the  accompanying  map.      At  the  northern 
c  district  of  Zohab  is  the  little  plain  of  Semiram, 
CSS  of  the  most  extraordinary  strength,   which  it 
ige  of  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  extending 
from  the  river  Diyalah,  here  called  the   A'bi- 
:iclosing  an  area  of  about  8  miles  in  length,  and 

The  A'bi-Sbirwan  is  only  fordablc  in  this  part 
.>r  a  few  months  in  the  year;    and  the  passes  of 
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tionet]  in  the  history  of  the  Kurds  *  as  one  of  the  chief  districts 
of  HoIwSn ;  and  the  p^sh^s  of  Zoh^b  retained  up  to  the  period 
of  their  extinction  the  title  of  Darnah  beigi,  or  lord  of  Darnah. 
We  may  thus,  with  tolerable  certainty,  assi^  the  Darna  of 
Plolemyf  to  this  position  ;  and  if  the  Diyalah  rcprcBents  the 
andcnt  Gyndes,  nhich,  after  much  reficction,  I  ain  inclined  to 
believe,  then  theJii  Aap^wvof  Herodotus  J  will  refer  to  the  same 
place.  Before  it  enters  the  plain  of  Semiriim  the  A'bi-Shi'rwSn 
receives,  ot  Giindiir.  a  considerable  stream  called  the  Chami 
zamaklin,  which  rises  near  Gahwarah,  in  the  heart  of  the  Gurdn 
country,  and  above  the  junction  the  Shlrwdn  river  is  at  all  times 
fordabte.  It  enters  into  the  plain  of  Semi'ram  by  a  tremendom 
gorge  in  the  mountains,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  passing 
along  its  banks.  In  tliis  plain  it  is  joined  from  the  right  by  the 
united  streams  of  Zaiui  and  Taj-rud,  the  former  flowing  from 
Sute'imdniyah,  and  the  latter  from  the  plain  of  Shahri-zur.  The 
confluence  of  these  two  streams  takes  place  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance from  the  A'bi-ShirwSn  ;  but  the  united  arms  do  not  equal 
the  main  river  by  one-half.  One  of  the  fcwpassesinto  the  fastness 
of  Semirdm  is  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  it  emeiges 
from  the  pl^n.  The  pathway,  however,  is  in  the  blufT  face  of 
a  precipice,  and  is  only  2  or  3  feet  in  width,  so  that  a  loadetl 
mule  cannot  pass  it.  Below  this  is  the  ford  of  B&nah-khilftn, 
on  the  high-road  between  Suleimantyah  and  Kirmdnshah.  When 
I  wu  there,  at  the  end  of  May,  the  river  had  a  breadth  of  about 
120  yards,  and  the  ford  was  not  practicable  ;  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  however,  it  can  be  crossed  without  much  difficulty. 
The  A'hi-Sbirw^  now  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  through 
an  open  country,  receiving  various  petty  streams,  both  from  the 
right  and  left  to  Biii-kudrah,  where  it  was  crossed  by  Rich  ;  §  and 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  to  the  Tigris  is  well  known.  It 
seems  to  have  derived  Its  title  of  Shirwitn  from  a  city  of  that 
name  upon  its  banks,  at  the  spot  in  the  vidnity  of  Bih-kudrab, 
where  Rich  met  with  a  remarkable  dapah,||  or  mound.  Still  called 
Shi'rwinah.  It  only  retains  this  title  to  the  point  of  its  junction 
with  the  Holwan  river,  near  Kh^nikin.  Below  that  it  is  called 
the  Diyillah.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  river  was  named  the 
Shirwio  as  long  ago  as  the  fourteenth  century.^  Beluw  the 
junctbn  of  the  Holwan  river  it  was  at  that  time  entitled  the 
Tdmarri ;  farther  down  it  was  called  the  NaKrawan  ;**  and  at 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  the  Diydli. 

•  Shiiiflf  Nimah,  or  tirlklii-Alirid Pen.  MS. 

t  Plol.  lib.  vi.  chap.  I,  p.  146  (39=  IV  N.  86"  E.). 

:  Lib.  i.  c.  189,    [A^Ut  b  a  coajectural  emendalioa  for  A.;}..!..,] 

i  Rich'aKutcliilDn.TDl.  ii.  p.273.  \\   Pronounced  Inpah  dc  tep6h. 

^  See  Nui-hotfi-I  Kulllb.— Pi;[<.  M«. 

*  Tbe  red  KaJtraviit  (the  Kn^iMiof  the  campaigns  of  HwiuiUui)  was  the  gicat 
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to  Scmir^n.  The  name  conld  not  fnil  to  call 
ion  the  Assyrian  queen,  Semiraom,  whom  the 
1  to  have  adiirnetl  Persia  with  many  ma^ficent 
1  therefore  searched  eagerly  for  anrient  monii- 
ji?h  I  failed  to  discover  any  in  the  plain  itself,  yet 

at  the  distance  of  about  3  farsakha,  on  the  road 
,  1  hpard  of  sculptures  nnd  statues  which  would 
ilteolion  of  any  future  trarellers  in  this  country. 
lied  P^i  K'al'ah,  the  foot  of  the  castle,  or  But 
i!  temple.  From  the  hills  above  Serairim,  the 
ziir.  with  its  numerous  villages,  is  distinctly  visible, 
ny  the  town  of  Suleim  jiniyah  may  be  seen  bearing 
stance  of  about  50  miles. 

boundary  of  Semi'rdm  is  formed  by  a  prolmiga- 
1  called  Kara-t4gh.*throughwhich  the  river  forces 
irrow  and  precijtitous  cleft ;  to  the  south  of  the 
tins  rise  up  most  abruptly  and  to  a  very  consider- 
probably  about  500U  feet  above  the  plain,  nnd 

range  stretches  in  a  succession  of  rocky  heights 
lies  in  a  soalberly  direction  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
e  west  of  Zohab.  These  heights  compose  de- 
5  of  great  strpnglb :  the  three  most  considerable 

Khushk  (Uio  dry  peak),  Sar-Tak  (the  single  or 
.  and  Hnmu.|      There  are  two  roads  from  Semi- 

1 
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ince  is  6  farsakha ;  the  road  recrosses  the  range 
)ass  called  Sar-Karah,  and  from  thence  traverses 
ry  to  Zohab.     The  distance  from   Semiram    to 
-outc,  through  Hersbcl,  Hiirin,  and  She'ikbiln,  is 

overhanpng  the  town  of  Zohab  to  the  east  ia  the 
Zardab,*  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,   Kalabi- 
is  is  the  stronghold  of  Holwiin,  to  which  Yezdi- 
the  Sasanian  kings,  retreated  after  the  capture  of 
e  Arabs,  and  it  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  labour 
archs  of  those  ages  bestowed  upon  their   royal 
s  formed  by  a  shoulder  projecting  westward  from 
Dalahii,  girt  upon  three  sides  by  an  inaccessible 
:nded  upon  the  other,  where  alone  it  admiu  of 
all  and  dry  ditch  of  colossal  dimensions,  drawn 
tn  one  scarp  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  above  2 
is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  debris  have  fallen  down 
t  its  fool,  but  it  still   presents  a  line  of  defence  of 
:ription.     The  wall  is  flanked  by  bastions  at  re- 
iind  if  an  estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  part  of 
preserves   something  of   its  original  character,  it 
lave  been  about  50  feet  in  height  and  20  in  tbick- 
of  the  scarp  has  also  been  faced  all  round  with  a 
nensions.     The  hill  itself  is  elevated  very  consi- 
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place  among  the  Kurd  mountains,  to  which  I  shall  presently  have 
again  occasion  to  allude.  Lower  down  there  is  a  natural  double 
cave  in  the  rock,  very  difficult  of  access^  which  is  called  the  Ha- 
rem-kh&nah  of  Shahr-banu,  the  daughter  of  Yezdijird,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  the  Imam  Hasan  :  it  is  a  curious  place, 
and  looks  like  the  grotto  of  a  hermit.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
where  it  opens  upon  the  fort,  is  the  little  village  of  Zardah,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  which  are  watered  by  a  delicious  stream 
descending  from  the  gorge.  Near  this  there  are  the  remains  of 
two  contiguous  palaces,  named  the  Diwdn-khdnah  and  Harem 
khdnah*  of  Yezdijird:  the  one  is  a  quadrangular  building  of 
about  100  yards  square,  of  which  the  foundations  alone  remain, 
and  these  are  now  nearly  hidden  by  the  gardens  of  the  village  of 
Zardah ;  the  other  is  an  enclosure  of  330  paces  in  length  by  150 
in  breadth ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  numerous  buildings,  the 
principal  of  which  is  a  low  circular  tower  of  solid  masonry,  which 
would  seem  as  though  intended  for  the  base  of  a  pavilion  or 
some  other  temporary  superstructure.  The  architecture  of  these 
buildings  is  in  the  same  rude  though  massive  style  which  has 
been  described  by  Rich  in  his  account  of  the  ruins  of  Kasri- 
Shfrin  and  Haush  Kerek,f  and  which,  indeed,  characterises  all 
the  Sisdnian  edifices  in  this  part  of  Persia.  The  wall  of  Bdn- 
Zaidah  seems  alone  to  have  had  more  than  ordinary  pains  be- 
stowed on  it. 

To  the  W.  of  Zohab,  and  intervening  between  that  plain  and 
the  A^'Shirwdn,  there  is  no  inhabited  place  but  the  little  ham- 
let of  Kasri-Shirin.  The  country  is  broken  into  a  sea  of  sand- 
hills, and  there  is  very  little  ground  that  would  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  it  affords  winter  pasturage,  however,  to  the  Gurdn  and  Sin- 
jdbi  tribes,  and  the  Iliydt  from  Suleimdniyah,  and  Kurdistan  also, 
bring  down  their  cattle  to  graze  here.  Bin-kudrah,  although  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shirwdn,  and  thus  properly  belonging  to 
Zohdb,  is  considered  a  Turkish  town,  and  pays  its  revenue  to 
Bagdad.  To  the  E.,  between  Zohdb  and  the  mountains,  the 
€X>imtry  is  more  fertile.  The  Holwdn  river  rises  in  the  gorge  of 
R(jdb,  on  the  western  face  of  Zagros,  about  20  miles  E.  of  the 
town  of  Zohdb.  It  bursts  in  a  full  stream  from  its  source,  and 
is  swollen  by  many  copious  springs  as  it  pursues  its  way  for  8 
miles  down  this  romantic  glen.  The  defile  of  Rijdb  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  that  I  have  seen  in  the  East ;  it  is  in 
general  very  narrow,  scarcely  60  yards  in  width,  closed  in  on 
either  side  by  a  line  of  tremendous  precipices,  and  filled  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  gardens  and  orchards,  through  which  the 

*  The  Dtwd/fAMdnah  i»  the  outer  palace  'or  hall  of  audience ;  the  Ifarem'4hdnak 
is  the  teraglio. 

t  Rich'i  Kurdistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
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foamlnp  vcay  with  the  nuist  impetuous  force  until 

[hi;  plain  below  at  iLe  fool  of  the  furt  of  Ban 
lla^e  of  Rijiilj,  containing  About  100  houses,  is 
lie  nook  above  the  stream,  where  the  glen  widens 

like  A  bay:  the  inhabitants  are  all  Sunnfs,  and 
y  holy  and  aucient  mosque,  supposed  to  have  been 
llah,  the  son  of  Omar.      Rijab  is,  from  iu  situa- 

great  strength  ;  it  formerly  was  included  in  Zo- 
elontfs,  as  private  i>roperty,  lo  the  Gur^  chief, 
nd  figs  which  the  gardens  of  Rijilb  produce  are 
ughf.ut  Persia;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  Ya- 
len  he  says.  "  the  figs  of  Holwdn  are  not  to  be 
e  whole  world."!  Tlie  Holwdn  river,  after  it 
n,  is  only  fordable  in  the  autumn  months,  On  its 
e  plain  of  Zoh^b,  upon  its  left  the  rich  district  of 
h  stretches  about  2  farsakhs  in  extent  to  the  foot 

Zagros,  and  is  also  the  private  property  of  the 
There  are  three  roads  conducting  from  Zohfib  lo 
0  one  across  the  plain  of  liishiwati  to  the  gates  of 
t  joins  the  high  road  from  Baghdftd,  and  ascends 
Iki-Girrih  to  the  plain  of  Kirrind.  This  pass, 
iug:hfare  of  communication  in  all  ages  between 
bylonia,  is  named  in  the  maps  Tac  Ayacgui.  or 
;i  quite  ignorant  from  whence  such  titles  have  been 
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Zardah  to  Rijdb,  up  the  defile  to  Biwanij,  a  plain  on  the  high 
table-land  of  Zagrog,  and  from  thence  by  Gahwarah,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gurin  chief,  and  Mdyidasht>  to  Kirmanshdh. 
The  third,  more  northerly,  crosses  the  mountains  behind  Ddl^hu, 
and  descends  into  the  plain  of  Mayidasht  by  Biyama,  Shamdr, 
and  Takhti-Gah.  I  hare  travelled  all  the  three  routes,  and  laid 
them  down  accordingly  in  my  map— the  two  last,  however,  are 
very  difficult,  and  could  never  have  been  lines  of  general  commu- 
nication. 

The  climate  of  Zohdb  is  most  unhealthy,  particularly  in  the 
autumn,  after  the  rice-crops  have  been  gathennl  in,  and  the 
noxious  gases,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  vegetation,  diffuse 
themselves  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  soil  is  every- 
where volcanic,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  districts  lying  along 
the  foot  of  this  whole  range  of  mountains,  the  waters  appear  to  be 
either  sulphureous  or  chalybeate.  A  spring  in  the  gorge  of  Zardah 
affords  the  only  good  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whilst  resi- 
dent at  Zohdb  I  always  had  a  load  of  this  water  brought  daily  for 
my  use. 

The  town  of  Zoh^b  has  been  usually  considered  the  represen- 
tative of  the  city  of  Holwan — but  this  is  incorrect.  The  real  site 
of  Holwin^  one  of  the  eight  primeval  cities  of  the  world,  was  at 
Sar-PuU-Zohib,  distant  about  8  miles  south  of  the  modern 
town,  and  situated  on  the  high  road  conducting  from  Baghdad  to 
Kinnfaishdh.  This  is  the  Calah  of  Asshur,*  and  the  Halah  of 
the  Israelitish  captivity. f  It  gave  to  the  surrounding  district  the 
name  of  Chalonitis,  which  we  meet  with  in  most  of  the  ancient 
geogimpben.t  Isidore  of  Gharax  particularises  the  city,  under 
the  name  oi  Chala,§  and  the  Emperor  Hcraclius  appears  to 
allude  to  the  tame  place  as  Kalchas.|| 

By  the  Syrians,  who  established  a  metropolitan  see  at  this 
place  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Nestorian  hierarchy  of  As- 

?ria»  in  the  third  century  of  Christ,  it  was  named  indifferently 
alidi — Halah — and  Holwdn;^  to  the  Arabs  and  Persians  it 
was  alone  known  under  the  latter  title.  The  etymological  iden- 
tity if,  I  believe>  the  best  claim  which  Holwdn  possesses  to  be 
considered  the  representative  of  the  Calah  of  Asshur ;  but,  for 
its  verification  as  the  scene  of  the  Samaritan  captivity,  there  arc 
many  other  curious  and  powerful  reasons.  We  find  in  Strabo 
that  this  region  along  the  skirts  of  Zagros  was  sometimes  adjudged 

^  Gen.  X.  11.  f  2  Kiiif^s  xviii.  6  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  zri.  c.  1 ;   Plin.  lib.  vi.  c.  27  ;  Folyb.  lib.  ▼.  c.  5 ;    Dionys.  Per.  y. 
1014. 

I  Geomph.  Vet.  Mia.  p.  5. 

II  PkBCii.  Gkfon.  ed.  Dindorf.,  vol.  i.  p.  730;  Tacitus  (Ann.  lib.  y'u  c.  41)  alludes 
to  tho  same  place  under  the  name  of  Haiut, 

%  Ses  Asseman.  Bib.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  346 ;  torn.  iv.  p.  753. 
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ometimes  to  Assyria,*  and  we  are  thus  able  In 
linion  (if  SbalmaoescT,  the  Assyrian  kin?,  over  ihe 
Some  of  iho  Christian  Arabs,  in  their  histories, 
i;  ihe  HiUah  of  the  captivity  by  Holwdn.f  Jewish 
id  ill  this  part  of  the  country,  and  David  is  stilt 

tribes  as  their  preat  tutelar  prophet.  If  the  Sa- 
i  cnii  be  su})poscd  to  have  retained  to  the  preseiil 
t  individuality  of  character,  perhaps  the  Kaliiur 
it  claim  to  be  regarded  as  their  descendants.  The 
.re  believed  to  have  inhabited,  from  the  remotest 

rcffions  around  Mount  Zagros,  presene  in  their 
r  Ciilah.  They  slate  themselves  to  be  descended 
or  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  conqueror  of  tlift  Jews; 
tuic  tr.adition  of  their  re.^]  origin.  They  have 
nies  amongst  them,  and,  ab,>ve  nil,  their  general 
strongly  indicative  of  an  Israclitish  descent.    The 

gethcr  with  the  Giirins,  who  acknowledge  thnn- 
(ffsel  of  the  Kalhurs,  and  most  of  the  other  tribes 
jrhood.  arc  stii!  of  the 'Ah-llahi  persuasion— n 
3  evident  marks  of  Judaism,  singularly  amalga- 
;ean.  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  legends.     The 
adg^r,  in  the  pass  of  Zardah.  is  their  holy  place ; 
lime  of  the  Arab  imiision  of  Persia,  was  regarded 
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jnountains  of  Hhupfathon,  where  lie  places  a  hundred  Bynago^ues^ 
are  evidently  Zagros ;  the  name  being  borrowed  from  the  Haft- 
tan  of  the  'Ali-II^Lhis;  and  he  states  himself  to  have  found  some 
bOfiOO  families  of  Jews  in  the  neighbourhood.  Amaria,  also, 
where  the  false  Messias,  David  Elroi,  appeared,  with  whose  story 
the  English  reader  is  now  familiar,  was  certainly  in  the  district  of 
Holw^n.  I  am  not  quite  sure  from  whence  Benjamin  derived 
this  name  Amaria ;  but  there  are  some  circnmstances  which  lead 
me  to  believe  the  district  of  Holwan  to  have  been  called  at  one 
time  'Amraniyah ;  and  the  geogfraphical  indications  will  suit  no 
other  place.  I  must  suppress,  however,  any  further  remarks  oii 
this  very  interesting  subject  of  the  identification  of  Holwan  with 
the  Halah  of  the  captivity,  and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
the  antiquities  which  still  exist  there. 

A  long,  narrow,  rocky  ridge  extends  from  the  mountain  of 
Zagros  westerly  into  the  plain,  bounding  the  district  of  Bishiwah 
to  the  S.  Towards  its  western  extremity,  and  10  miles  distant 
from  the  foot  of  Zagros,  it  is  cleft  by  two  narrow  gorges  about 
2  miles  asunder ;  thej  most  westerly  of  these,  through  which  flows 
the  river  of  Holwin,  forms  a  sort  of  gigantic  portal  to  the  city. 
Here^  upon  either  side  of  the  river,  are  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rode,  two  on  the  right  bank  and  one  on  the  left ;  the  execution  is 
most  rude,  and  they  are  now  nearly  obliterated,  yet  sufficient  is 
still  visible  of  their  design  to  denote  with  certainty  a  Sdsdnian 
Qrigin.  Upon  rounding  the  gorge  to  the  left,  two  other  tablets 
are  disoovered,  sculptured  one  over  the  other  upon  the  face  of  the 
rock^  which  has  been  smoothed  with  the  chisel  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  height  of  about  50  feet  The  lower  is  of  the  rudest  pos- 
sible description,  and  represents  two  figures,  one  on  horseback 
and  the  other  on  foot,  with  a  few  lines  of  inscription  on  either 
side;,  in  a  character  which  is  certainly  Pehlevi,  but  which  is  so 
diSereat  from  any  of  the  other  various  alphabets  of  that  language 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  nearly 
obliterated,  that  I  have  failed  to  decipher  the  name  of  the  king  in 
whose  honour  it  doubtless  was  executed. 

The  bas-relief  above  this  Sdsdnian  tablet  is  in  a  bold  and  well- 
executed  style,  and  is  immediately  recognised,  by  one  conversant 
with  Persian  antiquities,  as  a  work  of  the  Kaydnian  monarchs. 
It  represents  a  figure  in  a  short  tunic  and  round  cap,  armed,  with 
a  shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and  a  club  resting  upon  the  ground 
in  his  right,  who  tramples  with  his  left  foot  upon  a  prostrate 
enemy ;  a  prisoner  with  his  hands  bound  l^ehind  him,  equal  in 
stature  to  the  victor  king,  stands  in  front  of  him,  and  in  the  back- 
ground are  four  naked  figures  kneeling  in  a  suppliant  posture, 
and  of  a  less  size,  to  represent  the  followers  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch ;  the  platform  upon  which  this  group  is  disposed  is  sup- 
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P!i<ls  anil  baruls  of  a  row  of  pigmy  figures,  in  the 
;  we  see  al  the  royal  tombs  of  Perscpolis.     The 
L'l  hns  been  much  injured  by  the  oozing  of  water 
but  the  execution  is  good,  and  evidently  of  the 
sculptures  of  Bi'sutdji  and  Persepolis. 
uinp;  from  the  gorge  appears  to  have  bisecled  the 
rigiit  hank,  at    the  distance  of  1 J  mile  from  the 
s  been  thrown  across  to  the  rocky  ridge,  which  on 
(le  of  the  town  fitrms  a  natural  barrier  of  gtupen- 
This  wall  nppears  now  only  as  a  line  of  broken 
le  buildings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  I  con- 
tre,  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Chaldean  ages, 
'  wall,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city,  and 
fountain  which  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
■emains  of  a  Siisanian  buikhng,  which  may  have 
.r  a  fire-temple  :  the  place  is  called  Kara  BoUk* 
ig),  from  the  sulphureous  spring  issuing  at  its  fool. 
Ilk  of  the  river  the  wall  is  not  to  be  traced ;  but 
assemblage  of  mounds  which  appear  to  mark  the 
■ipal  eilificcs  of  the  city.     One  of  these  is  full  50 
ind  in  several  places  around  it  brickwork  is  es- 
•r  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Babylonian  build- 
mile  lo  the  S,E.  of  this  tapah,|  anil  apparently 
its  of  the  city,  aie  the  remains  of  an  edifice  which 
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of  two  broken  pillars^  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  solid 
rock  on  either  side  of  the  entrance ;  the  base  and  a  small  piece  of 
either  shaft  appear  below>  and  the  capitals  adhere  to  the  roof  of 
the  recess,  the  centre  part  of  each  column  ha\dng  been  de- 
stroyed. Upon  'the  smooth  face  of  the  rock^  below  the  cave,  is 
an  unfinished  tablet.  The  figure  of  a  Mubid,  or  high-priest  of 
the  Magi,  appears  standing  with  one  hand  raised,  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  and  the  other  grasping  a  scroll,  which  I  conclude  to 
represent  the  sacred  leaves  of  the  Zand- A'vestd ;  he  is  clothed  in 
his  pontifical  robes,  and  wears  the  square  pointed  cap,  and 
lappets  covering  his  mouth,  which  are  described  bj  Hyde  as  the 
most  andent  dress  of  the  priests  of  Zoroaster.*  There  is  a  vacant 
space  in  the  tablet,  apparently  intended  for  the  fire-altar,  which 
we  usually  see  sculptured,  before  the  priest.  This  tomb  is  named 
the  Dukkdni-Ddud,  or  David's  shop;  for  the  Jewish  monarch  is 
believed  by  the  'Ali-Il&his  to  follow  the  calling  of  a  smith:  the 
broken  shafts  are  called  his  anvils,  and  the  part  of  the  tomb  which 
is  divided  off,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  low  partition,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reservoir  to  contain  the  water  which  he  uses  to 
temper  his  metal.  David  is  really  believed  by  the  *Ali-Ildhis  to 
dwell  here«  although  invisible,  and  the  smithy  is  consequently  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  place  of  extreme  sanctity.  I  never  passed  by 
the  tomb  without  seeing  the  remains  of  a  bleeding  sacrifice,  and 
the  'Alf-IUhis,  who  come  here  on  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of 
Knrdistdn,  will  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  make  the 
most  profound  reverence  immediately  that  they  come  in  sight  of 
the  holy  spot.  In  connexion  with  the  Samaritan  captivity,  I 
regard  this  superstitious  veneration  for  David,  and  the  oSering  of 
Knrb&DS^  or  sacrifices,  at  his  supposed  shrine,  as  a  very  curious 
subject. 

There  are  several  other  Sdsdnian  ruins  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  they  do  not  merit  particular  attention.  The  Karahi-Kuhnah, 
or  old  fort,  about  2  miles  S.E.  of  the  Dukkani-Ddud,  resembles  a 
large  caravanserai,  with  a  fortalice  in  the  centre ;  and  about  a 
farsakh  beyond  this,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  high  mound  called 
Tapalii  Andshiravdn,  where  the  Kalhur  chiefs  have  erected  a 
modem  fort,  named  KaFah  Shdhin,-|-  which  has  now  given  its  title 
to  the  entire  district. 

The  high-road  from  Baghddd  to  Kirmdnshdh  passes  through  the 
gorge  which  contains  the  sculptured  tablets,  and  subsequently  tra- 
verses the  whole  extent  of  the  ruins — so  that  they  must  have  already 
been  subjected  to  the  observation  of  many  travellers ;  and  it  is 
thus  most  extraordinary  that  Zohdb  should  have  been  allowed  to 
the  present  day  to  disfigure  our  maps  as  the  representative  of 
Holwdn.     The  bridge  across  the  river,  and  the  two  caravanserais, 

•  See  Hyde  de  ReU  Vet.  Pen.  p.  369.  f  The  royal  fort. 
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■  halting- pi. -ice  for  iravcUcrs  by  Uiifi  roula,  are  in 
lie  ruins.     The  jivcr  is  now  generally  Qamed  by 
lids  A'bi-Elwniid,  the  Elwan  of  Rich  ;  but  this  a 
>nfrom  1  lolwdoj  and  1  have  ventured,  iheretbie,  to 

■  oTlhography.     There  ran  be  no  question,  I  most 
same  lime,  about  Sor-Puli-Zohiib  being  the  real 

decisive  upon    this  poiul,  the  ruins   liiemselves 
dence,  and  the  spot  is  still  known  to  some  of  ihe 
-ry  title  of  Sbabri-Holwan*     Holwan  continued 
jIuus  town  long  after  the  Arab  iuvasiiin  of  Persia. 
nially  destroyed  in  the  cxinflicls  of  the  Abbaside 
t  it  again  rose  fiom  its  ruius.  and  it  was  not  until 
lesolating  hordes  of  Uuliiku,  in  their  descent  upon 
>.  1238,  that   it  received  il^  final  blow,  and  sank 
iiiinaliiig  hand  of  war,  never  to  be  agaiu  inhabited, 
given  a  descriiiLiou  of  Zohdb,  and  the  adjacent 
ed  with  a  journal  of  my  route  from  that  place  }o 

,■36.-1  left  the  caravanserai  of  Sar-Puli-Zohib, 
III,  as  it   is  often  culled,  and  marched  witfa  Uie  ■ 
10  miles  to  DeiriS.  in  a  general  direction  of  due 
c.   plain  of  Hohvdn,   the  rund  winds  round    the 
of  bills  called   Daniiivish,   into  a  little  volley  w»- 
'ir;i  river,  and  from  tbenco  follows  the  right  bauk 
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Deiri  if  about  4  miles  in  len^th>  and  2  in  breadth.  It  was  for- 
merly included  in  the  p^h^lik  of  Zohab  ;  but  after  the  conquest 
of  that  district  by  the  Persians  it  was  purchased,  together  with 
the  rich  territory  of  KaPah  Shdhin  by  the  Kalhur  chiefs,  from  the 
Turkish  owners^  for  a  sum  scarcely  exceeding  a  single  year's  pro- 
duce of  the  lands.  There  are  150  resident  Kalhur  families  at 
Deiri,  Dih-Nishins  (sitters  in  villages),  as  they  are  called ;  and 
it  also  afibrds  kishlak,  or  winter  quarters  for  400  more,  who  are 
nomadic.  Near  the  place  of  our  encampment,  along  the  skirts 
of  the  range  of  Dandwish,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  of 
considerable  extent.  The  style  of  building,  as  far  as  it  was  visible 
in  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  appeared  superior  to  the  rude 
architecture  of  the  Sasanian  ages.  Indeed  there  was  so  much 
of  r^ularity  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  that  I  could  not 
help  fancying  the  ruins  might  possibly  represent  one  of  the  towns 
which  Alexander  built  in  this  vicinity,  to  command  the  passes, 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Cossoean  mountaineers ; 
especially  as  De'ircL  stands  upon  one  of  the  great  lines  of  migra- 
tion of  the  riiydt;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  conqueror  must  therefore 
have  held  them  in  complete  subjection.**  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
evctt,  fSkok  it  has  b^n  thought  worthy  of  a  place  either  in  classical 
or  «i«rt»l  geogmphy.       «  ^         » 

Pebfuary  I54h. — The  river  being  still  impassable,  I  was 
oU^ed  to  quit  the  high-road  and  follow  up  its  right  bank  to  the 
head  of  the  Deird  plain,  where  with  some  difficulty  I  at  length 
broti|[ht  the  troops  across.  At  this  point  there  is  a  recess  exca- 
vated in  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  called  by  the  Kurds,  U'tdki- 
Ferhdd  (the  cl^amber  of  Fierhadf).  It  would  appear  as  though 
intended  for  the  outer  chamber  of  a  tomb,  like  the  Dukkdni- 
DdAd ;  but  it  has  been  left  in  such  an  unfinished  state  that  one 
canilot  be  positive  as  to  its  purpose. 

PMm  above  Deird  I  traversed  by  a  difficult  pass,  called 
Sarkhftk  Mil  (the  red  pass),  the  lofty  and  abrupt  range  of  Sun- 
bulab,;^  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Gil  an  to  the  N.E.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  ridge  of  mountains,  far  exceeding  in  height  all 
the  other  ranges,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros,  in  this  vicinity,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  line  of  naked  and  precipitous  crags,  which 
appears  with  such  imposing  effect  in  the  magnificent  chain  of 
Bisutun.  The  high-road  from  Zohdb  to  Gfldn  conducts  across 
these  hills  by  a  more  open  pass,  called  the  Tangi-Shishrah  (the 
six-road- defile),  from  its  branching  into  a  number  of  parallel 
pathways,  about  a  farsakh  to  the  N.  of  Surkhah  Mil ;  but  even 

•  IMod.  Sic.Ub.xvii.e.  11. 

i  Most  of  the  architectural  curiosilicB  in  th'iH  part  of  the  country  are  ascribed  to 
F«hid»  the  famous  itone-cutter  of  Periian  romance,  who  woa  enamoured  of  the  beau* 
tiful  Sbfriiu  X  Pronounced  8umbulah }  n  becoming  m  befoTO  b, — F.  S. 
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practicable  to  artillery ;    and  1  suspect  therefore 
rojal  route,  which  led  along  the  line  that  I  am 
must  have  rounded  the  estrcme  point  of  Sun- 
On  the  summit  of  the  ran^e  there  is  a  fine 
led  with  the  dwarf  oak,  and   bounded  on  either 
rrier    of  rocky  precipices,    which   is   celebrated 
[irovinre  for  the  abundance  of  wild   animals  that 
I'his  mountain,   therefore,    I   liave  no  scruple  in 
the  Sambuloa  of  Tacitus,*    near  which,  when 
Icr  the  auspices  of  Rome.  im-;idcd  the  Parthian 
;c3  the  Great  was  employed  in  offering  sacrifices 
cs,  and  amon^  others  to  Hercules. 
reader  will  remember  the  story  of  the  temple  of 
is  riciiiity.  when  the  ffiMl  was  wont,  like  the  wild 
■  Hartz,  to  scour  the  hills  and  forests  with  an  in- 
rin|r  the  silent  hours  ofnisiht,  and  the  priests,  sal- 
(irn,  collected  the  virliins  of  the  nocturnal  chase. 
nmfess  the  application  of  the  siory  to  Hercules,  as 
warded  as  a  patron  of  the  chase  ;  and  the  evidence, 
s  ever  having  been  worshipped  in  Persia  is  most 
satisfactory ;  but  to  whomever  the  tradition  may 
i  every  reason   for  believing  Sunbulah  to  be  the 

arc  told  by  Tacilus,  relroatcd  from  mount  Sam- 
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Gflin,  which  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain^ 
on  the  lower  road,  conducting  from  Kirm^nshdh  to  Baghddd,  is 
now  in  ruins ;  the  Kalhur  chiefs,  who  usually  pass  the  winter  in 
this  district,  residing  in  hlack  goats'-hair  tents,  which  differ  only 
in  size  from  the  abodes  of  the  other  Iliydt. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town  at  Gilin,  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  ruins  of  Deird,  and  probably,  therefore,  of 
the  same  age.  A  very  remarkable  tapah  is  also  found  here, 
about  80  feet  in  height,  and  300  paces  in  circumference.  It  is 
now  crowned  by  a  quadrangular  fortification,  with  bastions  at 
the  comers,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a  large  irregular  fort ;  both 
of  which  defences  are  the  modem  works  of  the  Kalhur  rulers. 
The  large  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  Babylonian  building  are  found 
in  numbers  at  the  tapah  of  GiMn,  an  unquestionable  evidence 
of  its  antiquity ;  and  I  suspect  it,  therefore,  to  represent  the  site 
of  a  magnificent  fire-temple  of  the  magi,  which,  in  the  corrupted 
faith  of  the  Arsacidan  ages,  being  dedicated  to  some  particular 
local  divinity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  became  connected  with  the  traditions  that  Tacitus^ 
improperly  ascribed  to  Hercules. 

1  must  observe  that  there  are  several  circumstances  referring 
to  this  temple  and  its  vicinity  which  have  an  evident  reference 
to  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  country.  The  name  of  Sun- 
bulah,  which  is  applied  to  the  mountains  of  the  supposed  scene 
of  the  nocturnal  chase,  signifies  an  ear  of  wheat ;  and  this  was  the 
symbol  of  the  female  principle  of  the  earth's  fecundity,  which, 
together  with  the  male  generative  power  of  the  sun,  formed  the 
two  great  objects  of  adoration  among  the  early  nations  of  the 
East.  In  after-ages  the  worship  of  the  two  principles,  under  the 
names  of  Mithra,  or  the  Sun,  and  Anaitis,  or  Venus,  having  un- 
dergone a  great  modification  in  its  connexion  with  the  theism  of 
Zoroaster,  became  sometimes  confounded  ;  but  still  the  Sunbu- 
lah,  or  ear  of  com,  continued  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Venus, 
in  her  personification  of  the  fecundity  of  the  earth ;  and  thus  we 
see  it  depicted  on  the  coins  of  Nannaia  (the  mere  Syrian  trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  An&hid,  or  Venus  *),  which  the  labours  of 
our  countrymen  in  Bactria  have  lately  brought  to  light. f 

There  is  also  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  tapah  surrounded  with 
myrde-bushes,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration.  The  sacred 
character  of  the  myrtle  (m(irt,  as  it  is  called  in  Persia,  from 
which  was  borrowed  the  Greek  fAvpros)  I  believe  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  East.  Its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Venus  is 
well  known ;  and  it  is  a  curious  relic  of  the  ancient  observances, 

^  N&dI  it  the  Syriac  name  for  Venus.— See  H^de,  p.  92. 
t  See  Joum*  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  vol.  liL  p.  451. 
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■lit  (iuy,  wlmrever  the  myrtle-bush  is  fotuid  amon^ 
iiiiilaxns  (and  it  is  very  rare),  a  sort  of  mystic  ro- 
i(xl  lu  the  sput,  which  ihe  people  are  altogelbar 

lit'  »)f  Sunbulnh  .uid  the  my r tip- spring,  one  would 
■lieve  this  to  iinve  been  a  fire-ieinple,  peculiarly 
Xhid.  or  Venua  ;  and  at  the  same  liine,  perhaps. 
le  nocturnal  chase  may  be  exphiined,  when  we 
-  Orociau  Diana,  to  whom  the  trnilition  will  more 

has  been  almost  invariably  confounded  wilh  tlie 
,  apparently  from  some  resemblance  between  the 

iheir  worship  of  the  principle  of  fecundity.  Mid 
iiration  of  Diana  in  her  character  of  Ililhyia,  pre- 
nboura  of  women. 

the  chief  of  the  Kalhur  tribe  at  some  distance 
1  conducted  to  liis  camp,   where,  surrounded  by 

followers,  he  held  his  little  feudal  court,  in  true 

The  Kalhurs  are  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  ibe 
not  the  most  ancient,  of  the  tribes  of  Kurdtstdn, 

Hbout  20,000  families,  of  which  one-half  are 
lifferent  parts  of  Persia,  and  the  remainder  still 
eiit  seals  around  Mount  Zagros.  These  Kinnan- 
ire  nfjain  divided  into    two  ^i^al   branches,    the 

Mansiiris,  the  former  numbering  8000,  and  the 
lies. 
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in  oriental  geography*  as  the  source  of  the  left  branch  of  the 
Holwiln  river ;  and  I  conclude  it,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  place 
of  no  consequence^  since  the  establishment  of  Mohammedanism. 

February  iGth.^^l  left  the  Kalhur  head-quarters,  and  made  a 
long  march  of  8  farsakhs  to  Zamah.  The  direct  road  from 
Giliin  to  the  Luristin  frontier  passes  over  some  high  table- 
land, called  Chillah ;  but,  as  this  line  was  reported  to  be  blocked 
up  by  the  snow>  I  took  the  more  circuitous  route  of  the  plain  of 
I 'wan.  The  road  which  I  followed  led  from  Gilan  into  a  narrow 
valley  between  the  mountains,  called  Miydn-dar  (or  mid- vale), 
which  it  pursued  for  20  miles  into  the  plain  of  Pwdn.  This  glen 
was  thickly  wooded  with  the  bellut,  or  dwarf-oak;  and  I  found 
the  trees  here  of  a  larger  size  than  I  have  met  with  in  any  part 
of  Persia.  The  herbage  beneath  them  was  of  the  richest  and 
most  plentiful  description ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  its  warm  and  sheltered  position,  the  vale  of  Miydn- 
dar  forms  a  favourite  winter  residence  for  the  Kalhur  Fliydt. 
Every  little  glade  in  the  oak-forest  was  filled  with  their  black 
tents ;  and  their  herds  and  flocks  were  grazing  almost  from  one 
extremity  of  the  valley  to  the  other.  The  direction  of  the  road 
through  the  valley  was  nearly  S.  On  emerging  into  the  plain  of 
Vwin,  the  road  struck  across  a  barren  track  for  10  miles  S.  Q(f  E.^ 
to  the  village  of  Zamah. 

At  Zarnah  are  found  the  ruins  of  a  large  city.  There  is  a 
tapah,  which  I  conceive  to  mark  the  site  of  the  citadel,  little 
inferior  in  size  ta  the  one  at  Gildn ;  and  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, now  nearly  levelled  with  the  surface  of  the  gniund,  extend 
over  a  space  of  perhaps  6  miles  in  circumference.  Three  or 
four  detached  buildings,  in  a  state  of  less  complete  ruin  than  the 
restj  are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tapah.  They  consist  of 
the  mass  of  narrow-vaulted  passages,  which  appear  to  have  con- 
stitated  the  places  of  abode  in  the  era  of  the  Sdsdnian  kings ; 
and  the  style  of  building  being  identical  with  that  of  the  ruins 
at  Bin  Zardah  and  Kasri-Shirin,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing them  to  the  same  epoch.  The  tapah^  however^  and  the 
general  mass  of  ruins,  are  certainly  far  more  ancient.  In  the  one 
are  found  the  immense  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  Kaydnian  age; 
and  the  massive  character  of  the  other  indicates  an  era  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  I'wdn  is  distant  f)  farsakhs  S.  10^  W.  of 
Zamah,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  plain ;  and  the  intervening 
country  is  rich  and  fertile,  well  watered,  and  almost  entirely  under 
cultivation.  Twdn  forms  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mansuri 
Kalhurs ;  but  it  is  now  only  a  small  village ;  and,  although  the 
name  signifies  a  palace,  and  would  thus  seem  to  denote  an  ancient 

•  See  Nui-hata-l-KuKibw— Pen.  MS. 
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possess,  as  fav  as  I  can  Iparn.  any  ruins  or  otlier 
yrm.T  consequence.     The  Kiilhur  I'liyat  of  tiic 
arL-  all  nomadic,    with   tlie  exception   of  a    few 
t  at  Zarnab  ajid  Vvrin.     They  pass  the  winter 
ml   move  up  during  Uie  summer  to  the  yeilaks 

jrir,  rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  of  Manisht,  bebiod 
wing  past  the  village,  plentifully  irrigates  the 
Zarnah  is  about  S  miles  distant  from  its  right 
lis  point  it  diverges  to  the  W.,  and,  passing  be- 
es of  AnJrish  and  Sarilzur,  it  flows  on  in  a  rapid 
torrent  to  Saiimtlr,  and  from  thence  to  MenddUi, 
ided  into   a  multitude  of  petty  streams,  and  is 

in  the  irrigation  of  the  rice-fields  and  date-groves. 

was  at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  the  repre»eii- 
cient  Gyndes ;  but  a  stricter  scrutiny  has  obliged 
the  point  in  favour  of  the  Diy^lah.  The  circum- 
■emed  to  lend  a  colour  to  the  identification  were 

the  names  of  Gangir  and  Oyndes,  the  application 
the  Malienian  mountains  of  Herodotus,*  of  the 

to  the  expression,  S.i  Asi^vewv  (the  letter*  D  and 
ndlfferently  bv  the  Kurdsi),  and  finally  the  coin- 
xhauslion  ;it   Meiid;illi  with  the  lahour  of  Cyrus, 

into  180  channels.  The  reasons  that  have  in- 
dd^igjmjM^ujjhn^hj^anci^OHh^^ 
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habiting  along  Mount  Zagros,  on  the  southern  confines  of  Media^ 
and  overhanging  Babylonia  and  Susiana.  The  most  ancient  name 
of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  the  plain  of  Arioch^*  from 
whence  the  lung  of  the  Eljonaeans  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
A8B3nrian  monarch  at  Nineveh.  His  capital  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  very  city  of  Zarnah^  the  ruins  of  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  for  I  have  discovered  that  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tisry  of  Christ  it  actually  retained  the  name  of  Ariyuhdn.f  I  also 
suspect  that  this  same  place  represents  the  Hara  of  the  captivity,;]; 
which  must  certainly  be  looked  for  in  this  vicinity ;  and  further, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  likewise  identical  with  the  Aarian 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  where  he  states  himself  to  have  found 
00,000  families  of  Jews.§  Before  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
name  of  Arioch  appears  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sabad,  in 
the  plural  Sabaddn;  and  with  the  territorial  prefix  of  Mdh,  a 
country,  M^h  Sabad,  and  Mih-Sabaddn.  This,  then,  is  the  ter- 
ritory which  is  described  by  Strabo  under  the  title  of  Massa- 
batioe,  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Elymaea,  intervening  be- 
tween Susiana  and  the  districts  around  Mount  Zagros,||  which 
is  named  by  Pliny,  Mesobatene,  a  district  under  Mount  Cam- 
balidos  (probably  the  Sambulos  of  Tacitus),  watered  by  the  river 
Eulseos,  before  it  descends  into  the  plains  of  Susiana,^  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  called  by  Dionysius,  Messabatae,**  and  by 
Ptolemy,  Sambat8e;ff  and,  lastly,  which  is  referred  to  by  Dio- 
dorus  in  his  account  of  Alexander's  march  from  Susa,  under  the 
designation  of  Sambana.;^  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  by  Ardeshir  B^begin,  I  find  in  a  curious  work  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Pehlevi  chTonicIe,§§  that  the  province  was  called  Mih 
Sabadin,  the  country  of  Sabadan,  in  the  same  way  as  are  also 
mentioiied  Mih  Nih^wand  and  M4h  Bast^m,  the  countries  of 
NihAwand  and  Bastim ;  and  it  is  of  much  importance  to  be  thus 
able  to  determine  the  true  ancient  signification,  for  the  Arabs 
contracted  the  two  words  into  M^sabadhdn  (changing  D  into  DH, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  language),  and  pretended  to  refer 
the  etymology  to  an  epithet  applying  to  the  moon.|{i|  Bearing  in 
mind  that  in  the  ancient  language  of  Persia  the  t  and  d  were  used 

•  Judith,  i.  6. 

f  Se«  Mu'jamu.l-Buldin  and  Murisidu-1-I||il&.— Arab.  MSS. 

il  Chron.  ▼.  26. 
The  Jrhfuk&n  of  Y&kiit,  from  whence  a  riyer  flowed  \o  Mend4lU,  or  Btrndi- 
Nqfim^  at  it  waa  anciently  called,  can  only  represent  Zarnak  or  Vwan  ;  and,  as  there 
•re  no  ruins  at  the  one,  I  conclude  in  favour  of  the  other. 

II  Strabo,  pp.  524,  725.  ^  PHny,  book  vi.  c.  27. 

**  Dionys.  P«rieg.  verse  1014.  f  f  Ptol.  book  vi.  c.  1. 

n  DM>d.  Sic.  book  xvU.  chap.l  10. 

6(  Translation  of  Ibn  Mukaffa'  in  the  Tirikhi-Tabarist^n.— Pers.  MS. 
litl  Mtir&sid-6l-lUiU'. — ^Arab.  MS.    M4h  in  Persian  signifies  the  moon  as  well  as 
a  coimtry ;  'aa4  Y&ktt  adopted  tb«  fonner  availing. 
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mil  *v^'r9^y^  thit  the  addition  of  the  cognate  letter  m  before  6  » 
jifc^<fa^>  :<>  the  universal  genius  of  orthography ;  and  that  the 
I."--  VT'J^  prefix  of  Mih  was  sometimes  employed  and  sometimes 
/.^.'o-.-^i.  wo  shall  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  identity  of  all 
7J!i^^  names  with  as  much  Stitisfaction  as  we  obsen'e  the  exact 
«x\*rtiAiice  of  their  geographical  indications. 

The  uame  of  Masabadhan*  will  be  familiar  to  the  orientalist, 
K«r  il  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  Arabian  historians 
:uul  geographers,  and  though  it  is  now  lost»  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
inihy  whatever  in  defining  the  exact  territory  to  which  it  applied. 
The  district  of  M^h  iSabad^in  appears  to  have  commenced  from 
the  plain  of  Twan,  and  to  have  extended  <ilong  the  face  of  the 
gn*at  mountains  to  the  confmes  of  Susiana.  Tlie  route  which  I 
am  now  describing  through  this  country,  I  may  also  observe,  was 
a  great  line  of  communication  in  antiquity.  It  is  described  l>y 
Diodorus  as  "  a  royal  road,  conducting  from  Susiana  into  Media 
along  the  mountains,  exposed  to  the  heat,  so  circuitous  as  to  ex- 
tend  the  journey  to  nearly  40  marches;  but  in  fULCellent  onler 
and  well  supplied  with  provisions,*'  f  an  account  which  is  minutely 
correct  and  cannot  ])os8ibly  be  mistaken :  it  is  the  route  which 
the  same  author  has  laid  down  in  dotailins;'  the  march  of  Alexan- 
der  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana,  and  his  intermediate  stations  arc  all 
to  be  identified  ;  it  is  again  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  great  line 
of  communication^  traversing  Massabatice,;];  and  leading  into  Su- 
siana from  the  districts  around  Mount  Zagros ;  and  finally,  Plinj 
also  refers  to  it  when  he  says^  **  tlicat  the  most  open  and  commo- 
dious passage  from  Susa,  conducting  into  Bactria,"  (used  in  a 
general  sense  for  the  E.  of  Persia,)  **  lay  tlirough  the  province  of 
Mesobatene."§  And  we  are  able  without  any  difHculty  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  this  circuitous  line  of  communication;  for 
although  in  modern  days,  when  there  is  no  incumbrance  to  an 
army  but  the  artillery  carriages,  strongly  and  massively  con- 
structed, several  of  the  direct  ])asscs  of  the  mountain-barrier  of 
Zagros  are  to  be  traversed  with  difficulty ;  yet  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  an  age  when  chariots  formed  a  necessary  accompaniment 
to  an  army,  both  for  the  services  of  war  and  the  peaceful  pageant 
of  the  king.  In  marching  from  Susa  with  wheeled  carriages  of 
that  description,  the  direct  line  to  Kirmiinshah,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Kerkliah  river,  or  to  Khorram-^bad,  alone:  the  course  of  the 
Kashgh^n,||  would  have  been  both  equally  impracticable,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  shorter  route  conducting  into  Media 

*  There  hat  been  greut  confuaion  in  thu  orthography  of  this  word  owing  to  tho 
]nii|)lacing  the  diacritical  points.  Sec  Reiske^s  Abulfeda^  vol.  ii.  p.  641.  Ab(il- 
fed&'t  Geography  determineH  the  true  orthography. 

t  Diod.  Sic,  book  xix.  chap.  2.  {  Strabo,  p.  725.  §  Book  vi.  c.  27. 

II  The  name  of  this  river  ia  the  Nux-hatu-l-KuKlb  ii  written  Kaihgf. 
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tfaan  the  road  along  tfae  plains  of  Mdh  Sabad&n,  at  the  foot  of  th« 
great  range  to  tho  gates  of  Zagros,  where  a  single  pass  led  across 
tfae  mountain-barrier  into  the  high  table-land  of  Kirrind. 

I  now  proceed  with  my  route  :— 

February  I7ih. — I  made  to-day  a  very  long  and  fatiguing 
march  of  II  farsakhs  from  Zamah  to  the  plain  of  Chdrdawer^* 
no  flingle  Pliydt  encampment  or  other  place  from  which  supplies 
might  be  procured  occurring  between  the  two  points.  A  lofty 
and  extensive  range  of  mountains^  upon  which  the  snow  lay 
about  a  foot  deep,  intervenes  between  the  plains  of  Pwdn 
and  A'smdn-^bdd.  We  crossed  this  from  Zamah  in  a  direction 
nearly  E.>  and  on  the  descent  of  the  mountains  rejoined  the  high 
road  from  Gilan,  which  had  traversed  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Cbillah  in  a  S.E.  direction  from  that  place :  the  Sahrdi-A'smd- 
niibdd  is  about  10  miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth.  It  belongs 
to  the  Mansdri  Kalhur ;  but,  as  the  plain  of  Pw^n  contains  more 
arable  land  than  the  limited  number  of  the  tribe  can  cultivate, 
and  A'sm4ndbad,  being  more  elevated,  is  less  favourable  to  hus- 
bandry, it  is  made  use  of  by  them  only  as  a  Ye'ildk,  or  summer 
pasturage.  From  A'smdn4bad  to  Chdrdawer  there  arc  two  roads ; 
the  one  following  the  course  of  a  petty  stream  which  waters  both 
these  plains,  the  other  through  a  richly-wooded  glade  among  the 
lulls ;  the  former,  the  high  road,  is  the  nearest  and  the  best ;  I 
preferred,  however,  the  latter,  as  I  feared  that  the  troops  might 
not  be  able  to  reach  Chdrdawer  before  night ;  and,  in  case  of 
being  obliged  to  bivouac,  the  sheltered  position  of  the  wooded 
valley  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  exposure  of  the  snowy 
plain..  It  turned  out  as  I  had  conjectured.  I  contrived  myself 
with  a.  few  horsemen  to  reach  Chdrdawer  as  it  was  growing  dark ; 
the  troops,  being  overtaken  by  night,  encamped  in  the  glade.  The 
plains  of  A'smdndbdd  and  Chdrdawer  form  the  frontier  districts 
of.Kirmdnshih  and  Luristdn. 

Lttvistan  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Luri-Buzurg  and  Lnri* 
Knehuk,  the  greater  and  the  less  Luristdn ;  the  former  is  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  Bakhtiydris,  stretc}iing  from  the 
frontiers  of  Fdrs,  westward,  to  the  river  of  Dizful ;  the  latter  is 
situated  between  that  river  and  the  plains  of  Assyria,  being 
bounded  to  the  N.  and  S.  by  Kirmdnshah  and  Susiana. 

Thb  province  of  Luri-Kuchuk  is  again  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, Pish-kuh  and  Pushti-kuh,  the  country  before  and  behind 
the  mountains,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  great  chain  of  Zagros ; 
and  Pushti-kuh  thus  represents  the  Mdsabadan  of  the  geogra- 
phers,! except  that  perhaps  at  present  its   northern  frontier  is 

*  Properly  ChahAt'daUr  (surrouuded  on  four  Hides),  but  always  pronounced  Char- 
daver. 
f  The  name  of  Mtobadiin  if  nofr  unknown  in  the  country, 
VOL.  IX.  E 
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tailed.     I  entered  this  territory  of  Pushti-kuh   at 
plain  stretchinR   N.W.  anil  S.E.  to  an  extent  of 
s  in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  and  alighted  at  the 
1(1  Bep:,  the  head  of  a  tribe  of  KhiKJl*  Kurds,  who 
ig  located  at  Cbanlawer  and  incorjMiratcd  into  the 
■  of  Fa'ili.     I  was  much  pleased  with  the  frank  ami 
lur  of  my  bojt,  so  atriking^ly  at  Tariance  with  the 
lling;  courtesy  of  the  Persians,  and  even,  though  in 
of  the   Kirmaushah  Kurds.     He  welcomed  me  to 
very  evidence  uf  disinterested  kindness,  and  seentecl 
ers  to  the  utmost  to  do  honour  to  his  Firingf  guest. 
nats'-hair  tents  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  petty  cabin 
>  the  spacious  and  commodious  abode  of  the   H6- 
Q  of  the  tent  is  computed  according  to  the  number 
h  often  extend  to  10  or  12.  at  the  distance  of  about 
each  other.     A    large  apartment  is  thus  formed, 
i\  into  a  number  of  different  chambers  by  means  t^ 
ihe  Dnviio-Khanah,  Anderun.-j-  place  lor  serraols, 
■,  and  sheep-fold,  are  thus  all   included  under  the 
LFound  the  Dfwan-Khiinah  arc  spreail  coarse  car- 
manufacture,  and  in   the  centre  is  dug  a  deep 
r  the  fire ;  in  the  tent  of  Jemshid  Beg  the  hole 
chips  and  logs  of  wood,  and  above  were  piled  huge 
ees  to  ihc  height  of  several  feet,  and  the  mass  of 
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and  well-cultivated  country,  to  the  Chdraiin  Kuh  (the  white 
hills).  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  we  cn)ssed  the  stream  which 
waters  the  plains  of  A'smdn^bdd  and  Chardawcr ;  and^  at  a  short 
distance  to  our  left^  we  saw  it  unite  with  a  deep  and  rapid  river, 
which  here  debouches  from  Zagros  by  a  tremendous  goige,  called 
the  Tangi-B^bd  Giriyyd.  This  was  the  river  of  Kirrind,  which 
flows  from  that  place  to  the  plain  of  H&run&bad,  and  there  en- 
tering among  the  mountains,  receives  in  its  onward  course  the 
A^i-HaHisam  and  several  other  petty  streams,  until,  swollen  to  a 
river  of  great  force  and  rapidity,  it  bursts  in  a  succession  of  terrific 
cataracts  through  the  mountain  of  Wardaldn,  and  emerges  into 
the  low  country  at  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  ascent  of  the 
Chdrmfn  hills  was  most  abrupt :  at  the  summit  was  some  extent 
of  table-land,  and  the  descent  on  the  other  side  into  the  plain  of 
Zangaw^n  was  equally  precipitous.  I  heard  of  another  route,  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  right,  conducting  over  the  hills  by  a  very 
easy  pass  into  the  plain  of  Kdrazdn,  and  thence,  following  down  a 
stream  to  Zangawdn,  which  doubtless  marks  the  line  of  the  an- 
cient road.  Immediately  on  pitching  my  camp  in  the  plain  of 
ZangawAn^  A'hmed  Khdn,  the  joint  Wdlf  of  Pushti-kuh^  came 
to  call  on  me. 

Between  the  12th  and  the  17th  centuries  the  pro\ince  of  Luri- 
Kuchuk  was  governed  by  a  race  of  independent  princes,  who  were 
named  A'tdbqgs.  The  last  prince  of  this  royal  race,  Shih-vercU 
Khiln,  was  removed  by  Shdh  'Abbds  the  Great,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  granted  to  the  chief  of  a  rival  tribe,  Husein  Khdn,  with 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  with  the  title  of  Wdlf  in  exchange 
for  that  of  A'tdbeg ;  his  descendants  have  retained  the  title,  which 
in  Persia  is  almost  equivalent  to  royalty,*  and,  though  their  power 
is  now  greatly  weakened,  they  still  affect  a  royal  style  in  their 
manners  and  establishment.  Owing  to  the  intestine  dirisions  of 
the  family,  Pish-kuh,  which  is  by  far  the  fairest  portion  of  Luri- 
Knchuk,  has  been  wrested  from  them,  and  placetl  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Kirmdnshdh  government.  Pushti-kuh, 
however,  still  acknowledges  the  sway  of  the  Wdli ;  and,  since  the 
death  of  Mohammed  'All  Mfrzli,  Hasan  Khdn,  who  had  enjoyed 
tint  dig^ty^  had  yielded  a  mere  nominal  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Persia.  Shortly  before  my  visit,  however,  a  breach  had  taken 
place  in  the  family  between  Hasan  Khdn  and  his  two  eldest  sons, 
and^  the  tribes  being  dirided,  the  Kirmdnsh&h  government  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  moment  to  interfere,  by  supporting  the 
sons  against  the  father,  and  thus  to  establish  a  partial  influence 
over   the  country.     Hasan  Khdn  therefore  had   been    formally 

*  The  title  of  Sh&hinsh&h,  or  king  of  kings,  was  assumed  by  the  Persian  mo- 
narch aa  lord  paramoimt  o?er  four  tributary  princes,  the  W^ilis  of  Gurjistdn 
(GeorgiA),  ArdeUUi,  Lurist&D,  and  £lawUah. 

E  2 
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A'i  KUn  timt  A'hmetl  Khitn  Appointed  jmntW^fs 
The  old  man,  fur  he  U  now   upwanls  of  ninoty 
.k  refu{[0  with  a  small  body  of  adherents  amon^ 
R  Assyrian  plains,  where,  for  same  time,  he  baffled 
nf  his  enemicB}  and  lately  the  J'liyat,  finding  that 
■  ibe  parly  likely  to  sufler  in  tlio  alrueple  between 
1   lhi>  consequent  extf^nsion  of  the  Persian  authn- 
have  obliged  the  father  and  Sfins  to  be  reconciled  ; 
In  now  a^ain  governs  the  territory  of  Pusbti-icuh 
rind  enei^y  of  on  independent  prince.     When  the 

inclnded,    nndpr    the   general   denomination  of 
linr  title  of  Hiisein   Khiin's  clan.       At  present, 
ihabitanis  of  Pish-kuh  do    not  aeki  ion  ledge  the 
ay;    tlicy    have    a    distinct  el ajsili cation   of  ^leir 
Ic'of  Faiii  is  applied  alone  to  the  tribes  of  Pnshti- 
nder  the  sway  nf  the  Will.     The  ni3|)s  therefore 
hen  they  describe  the  ivhiile  of  Luri-Kuchuk  as 
1  counlry,  inhnbited  by  the  F'aili  tribes." 
cd  Khan  a  man  of  agreeable  manners,  and  far  better 
1  the  general  state  of  eastern  politics  thiin  I  could 
\pceteil.     There  was  a  tincture  of  bigotry,  how. 
.  crsalion,  wliieh  forcibly  reminded  mo  of  bis  being 
ve,  both  in  family  iuid  station,  of  the  infamous 
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desMbedj  and  which  ift  lidre  called  tha  Abi^Strwdn.  The  chatm 
ia  namied  the  Bacdfr-Sfaanisfa^b ;  aod  in  its  precipitous  face  is  a 
cavern  cmlj  accessible  by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  in  which  are  usually 
deposited  the  arms,  stores,  and  treasures  of  the  Faili  tribe.  Zan- 
gaw^  k,  in  consequence  of  this  natural  stronghold,  and  the  fruit- 
ful and  abundant  character  of  the  country  around  it,  a  favourite 
station  lor  the  encampment  of  the  chieftain  of  Pushti-kuh. 

Februory  ^Oth, — This  was  a  day  of  particular  interest.  My 
chief  object  in  selecting  this  route  had  been  to  visit  the  far-famed 
rains  of  the  dty  of  Sirwin ;  and  to-day  were  my  wishes  gratified. 
I  had  been  informed  that  the  ruins  lay  upon  the  direct  road,  and 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  therefore  to  take  a  guide  with  me 
fnmi  Zangawan*  After  riding  10  miles,  however,  I  learnt  that  the 
object  of  my  search  was  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right  hand ; 
aadt  the  day  beiag  now  far  advanced,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
send  On  the  troops  to  their  place  of  encampment,  and  gallop 
across  the  country  with  a  few  horsemen  to  the  ruins.  I  regretted 
-this  much  afterwards,  as  I  was  prevented,  by  the  smallness  of  my 
I^arty,  from  examining  the  place  with  as  much  minuteness  as  I 
could  have  wished. 

>  After  crossing  a  range  of  low  sand-hills,  I  reached  a  plain  of 
Umited  extent,  but  excellently  watered,  and  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible state  of  cultivation,  which  was  called  the  Salurai-Sirw&n*-^ 
«very  little  eminence  round  the  plain  was  crowned  with  ruins, 
whiMe  rude  though  massive  character  bespoke  the  architecture  of 
the  SdWnian  ages,  and  indicated  the  former  populousness  of  the 
district.^  Whitewashed  obelisks  of  brick-work,  varying  from  10 
to  15. feet  in. height,  were  also  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  hills>  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Lurish 
•  chiefs..  I  inquired  of  a  peasant  the  story  of  one  of  these,  which, 
frodiiits  tall  graceful  form  and  recent  erection,  particularly  at- 
IrsBted  my  notice.  ^*  A  chief  from  Pish-k6h  was  betrothed,"  he 
saidi  ''to  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  Tusbm&ls  ;*  he  came  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials,  but  sickened  upon  the  road,  and  died  before  he 
leadied  the  encampment  of  his  bride.  The  maiden  raised  this 
■-pillar  to  his  memory,  and,  shaving  her  long  tresses,  hung  them 
round  the  obelisk  in  token  of  her  grief.'*  I  found  indeed  most  of 
the  pillars  thus  decked  with  a  coronal  of  woman's  tresses,  and 
leamti  that;  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Lurish  Pliy^t,  on  the  death 
lot  a  chieftain^  fior  all  his  female  relations  to  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
hang  their' locks,  woven  into  a  funeral  wreath,  upon  the  tomb  of 
their  departed  lord. 

•  '  A  namyw  valley  runs  out  westerly  from  the  plain  of  Sirwdn, 

*  TiiibiD41,  in  Lurith,  ftignifiet,  like  Kedkhud&  in  Peraian,  **  the  master  of  a 
bouse."    Tbe  petty  chiefs  of  L(irist6n  are  all  called  Xusbm&ls. 
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o(  Kalnra^,  which  forms  a  sort  of  outer  btirriRT 
\\n  of  Miln-^dwnn,  and  in  this  valley,  upon  the 
V,  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  city. 

>irw4n  are  the  most  perfect  remains  of  a  Sas^an 
The  buildings  are  uniformly  composed  of  niaaaire 
cntcd  with  a  plaster  of  liine  from  the  neighbour- 
e  most   extraordinary  hardness  and   tenadly;    a 
ched  subterranean  vaults  appears  universal,  above 

construction  seems  to  have  been  a  single  arched 

but.  in  other  instances,  the  superstructure  consists 

centre  apartments  being  tlius  necessarily  in  a  state 
kness,  unless,  indeed,  of  which  1  aiuld  perceive 
los  admitted  from  above.      In  a  few  cases,  there 
sof  a  second  story,  also  arched,  so  that  it  would 
ins  of  wood  were  never  made  use  of  in  these  Si- 
Some  of  the  houses  were  in  a  state  of  perfect 
'    flowers  and    rude    patterns  upon    the  cement 
leriorof  the  vaults  appearing  as  fresh  as  if  stamped 
ago.      In  the  generality,  however,  the  ends  of  the 
broken  in,  which  gave  a  must  singular  appearance 
,(■  hill  at  a  little  distance,  presenting  to  \-iew  ni>- 
.1  arched  passages,  as  though  the  mountain  itself 
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of  a  miracle,  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  unable  to  regain 
the  narrow  aperture  by  which  he  entered,  and  had  thus  perished 
miserably  in  the  subterranean  labyrinth.  The  account,  however, 
of  the  tablet  engraved  with  unknown  characters  appeared  so 
authentic,  many  of  the  peasants  declaring  that  they  had  reached 
it,  and  describing  exactly  a  large  hewn  stone  covered  with  a  long 
inscription,  that  I  was  very  anxious,  if  possible,  to  examine  it. 
Accordingly  I  was  joining  together  ropes,  bridle-reins,  &c.,  to 
form  a  long  line,  when  I  heard  an  old  white-beard  behind  me 
say — '^  I  have  not  seen  a  Firingi  since  Kalb  'All  Khdn  caught 
those  two  kafirs  thirty  years  ago,  and,  sending  them  to  Jahannam, 
divided  their  spoil  among  the  tribe;"  and,  looking  round,  I  saw 
that  about  200  of  as  savage-looking  beings  as  I  ever  beheld  had 
swarmed  out  of  the  vaults,  which  they  use  as  places  of  abode,  and^ 
having  surrounded  my  little  party,  were  evidently  discussing  the 
propriety  of  an  attack.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  have 
prolonged  my  stay  among  these  ruffians,  who  make  no  more 
account  of  cutting  a  man's  throat  than  a  sheep's ;  so,  pretending 
that  I  had  not  breakfasted,  I  directed  them  to  prepare  torches  and 
a  long  rope,  and  told  them  I  would  take  my  breakfast  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  stream  below  the  ruins,  and  return  afterwards  to  pene- 
trate into  the  Dakhmah.  They  appeared  to  believe  me,  and  let 
me  ride  quietly  down  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  from  whence 
I  trotted  at  a  brisk  pace  out  of  the  gorge,  glad  enough  to  be  well 
quit  of  the  neighbourhood,  even  at  the  price  of  being  disappointed 
in  seeing  the  talismanic  tablet.  I  conceive  the  inscription,  if  it 
does  exist,  to  be  probably  in  the  Pehlevi  language,  as  the  ruins 
around  are  certainly  Sasanian.  The  circumstance,  however, 
which  particularly  excited  my  interest  about  it  was  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  being  Greek,  a  relic  of  the  Boeotian  colony  whom 
Xerxes  transported  to  this  spot  ;*  for  the  town  of  Sirwan  is  now 
generally  known  among  the  Lurs  by  the  title  of  Shahri-Keilun ; 
and,  with  this  similitude  of  name,  and  the  indication  of  3  marches' 
distance  from  Sambana  (Seimarrah,  the  capital  of  Sabaddn), 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the  Celonae  of 
Diodorus,  which  Alexander  visited  in  his  march  through  this  dis- 
trict, on  his  route  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana.  Sirwan  is  also  named 
by  the  Lurs  Shahri-Anushiravdn,  that  monarch  being  its  re- 
puted founder ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  present  ruins  are  Sasanian,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  Anushiravdn  did  really  build  Sirw^n 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Grecian  town. 

The  ruins  within  the  gorge  are  of  very  limited  extent,  scarcely 
perhaps  a  mile  in  length ;  but  the  buildings  arc  crowded  toge- 
ther, more  after  the  fashion  of  a  European  than  an  Oriental 

*  Diod.  Sic.|  book  zvii.  c.  U. 
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l.fedft  assimilates  the  siluation  of  SinvAn  to  that  of 
IT  shut  in  bctweea  a  bill  and  a  river  ;  oiid,  from  wfaitt 
f  tile  latl«r,  1  sLoulil  lliiuk  iLn  resemblance  correct. 
1  onolhcr  author,  ho  also  taj-s  that  "  there  ia  a  Uttah 
■\y  thiin  all  others  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of 
"  this  1  conceive  to  be  the  spot  near  Sirwftn,  wfaidi . 
,  by  the  Lurs,  the  tomb  of  'Abbas  'All,  the  biMhw 
Hasan  and  Husc'in,  who  in  reality  was  interred  st 
s  a  plnce  of  great  sanctity,  and  pilgrimaisres  are  made 
>arts(>f  Luristan;  'Abbfis  'All  being  regarded  by  ihie 
the  joint  successor  with  his  brothers  of  the  inramO- 
ivine  principle,  after  the  murder  of  his  father.     Sfp- 
tlescribwl  by  all  the  Oriental  geographers;  and  I 
regarding  it  as  the    river  Vaanath  of  Benjamni  of 
[it  two  days'  journey  from  Robadbar,  and  in  whnch 
X)  families  of  Jews;   Nahrawan  being  a  mistake  of 
copyist  for  Sirwin,  which  was  ori^nally  written. 
the'  place  of  encampment,  distant  4  farsakhs  from 
irwun,  soon  after  sunset ;  the  t«nts  were  pitched  OD 
the  broad  and  deep  stream  of  the  Abi-Sirw£n,  Ut 
be  district  of  Rudl^r,*  which  extends  from  hence 
cy  of  ibe  river,  a  distance  of  about  6  farsakhs,  to  the 
iflucnce  with  the  Kerkhah.    I  heard  at  that  spot  of  the 
y  considerable  town,  similar  in  appearance  to  Sirwfin, 
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ilirougli  the  low  door-way  of  a  min  whilst  hunting  in  this  district.'*' 
.Of  the  site  of  the  village  of  Rafaz^  where  the  KhaUph  had  his 
summer  hunting*place>f  I  have  no  indication.  At  the  time  when 
Yafcut  compiled  his  geogrtqihicid  lexicon^  about  a.d.  1^00,  the 
traces  of  this  tomb  were  hardly  visible ;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  the  present  day  not  only  should  the  place  of  inter- 
ment be  unknown,  but  that  the  very  legend  of  the  illustrious  dead 
should  have  altc^ether  vanished. 

-  February  Sl^^.-^From  Rudbar  I  marched  Q,^  miles  to  the 
Sahrai-Lort.  The  road  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  Sirwan  river 
traversed  a  range  of  hills,  thickly  wooded  with  the  Beliit,  which 
divided  the  plain  of  Sirwdn  from  the  little  valley  of  Bddr£i. 
From  the  summit  of  these  hills  the  magnificent  range  of  Kebir^kuh 
.fiiBt  bursts  upon  the  vie%v,  a  sublime  spectacle ;  the  mountains,  at 
this  their  north-western  extremity,  soaring  up  almost  perpendi- 
cularly to  a  height  which  I  suspect  to  be  unequalled  in  the  entire 
range.  The  peak  of  the  hill>  upon  its  northern  face,  was  statod 
to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  and  this  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
the  case  with  any  other  mountain,  except  the  Kuhi-Mungasfatj  in 
ihe  whole  chain  of  Zagros,  south  of  Zohab.  Two  valleys,  divided 
by  a  narrow  range,  and  each  watered  by  a  petty  stream,  which 
falls  into  the  Sirwan  river,  are  successively  passed  on  descending 
from  the  oak-wooded  hills ;  they  are  named  Badr£i  and  K&k&- 
g&wan.  Another  little  chain  is  crossed  beyond  the  stream  of  Kdk£- 
^iwan^  and  the  road  from  thence  descends  into  the  plain  of  Lort. 
I  consider:  this  space,  intervening  between  S(rwdn  and  Lort,  to 
bethe  most  difficult  of  transit  upon  the  entire  line  between  Zagros 
and  Swsiana ;  •  but  still  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  wheeled  car- 
riages. At  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Lort  is  passed  a  spacious 
boDding,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  body  of  Jdhir  Anvix,  one 
of  the  As-l^&bj  or  companions  of  the  prophet ;  §  though  how  this 
hfUj.  personage  should  have  found  his  way  into  the  centre  of  Uk- 
risl^  is  not  attempted  to  be  explained.  The  Sahrdi-Lort  is 
covered  with  the  cemeteries  of  Lurish  Pliy&t,  where  I  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  custom,  which  prevails  throughout  Persia,  of 
representing  symbolically  upon  the  gravestone  the  sex,  character, 
and  eccupttboo  of  the  deceased^  but  nowhere  so  curiously  and 
elaborately  expressed  as  in  these  rude  monuments  of  the  Lurish 
tribes.  ' .  Thus,  upon  one  tombstone,  I  remarked   the  following 


*  See  D'Herbelot,  in  the  title  Mahadi. 

t  See  T4rlkhL-Tabar(,  Pen.  MS. 

t  TIm  Mu^amii-l-Buldin.  He  afterwardi  coDdented  his  great  lexicon  info  a 
finaller  compass,  adding  many  particulars  regardine  the  territory  of  Baghd&d,  and 
gavsit  the  name  r'*'"'^    ' '""'*'      *'  5?  x,     ,.«    .  . 

Sis  epitomcy  with 
MBfraUy  suppeeed 

i  See  D'Herbelot,  in  the  title  Giaber. 


IS,  adding  many  particulars  regardine  the  temtory  of  Baghdad,  and 
me  of  Murandu-1-I^ill  My  cony  of  the  MS.  states  positively  that 
rith  Hs  additions,  was  composed  by  Ya^iit  himself.  In  Europe  it  is 
eeed  to  have  been  the  woric  of  Ibn  'Abdi-t-9a)clr. 
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designs,  all  very  rudely  engraven,  but  still  sufficiently  marked  to 
denote  their  true  signification.  First — a  chief,  attended  by  a 
few  followers,  shooting  a  lion  that  had  fastened  on  the  haunches 
of  a  deer ;  secondly — hounds  pursuing  in  full  chase  a  herd  of 
antelopes;  thirdly — a  falconer  flying  his  hawk  at  a  partridge; 
fourthly — a  company  of  horsemen,  armed  as  if  for  a  foray;  fifi^y 
— a  band  of  women  dancing  the  chupi  ;*  and  the  elegy  of  glyphs 
was  closed  by  a  ring,  a  rosary,  and  a  comb,  toothed  upon  one 
side,  such  as  is  used  by  men  in  Persia ;  this  last  being  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  male  sex ;  as  the  double-toothed  comb  is  of 
the  female.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  devices  among  the 
tombstones,  some  of  them  very  curious,  all  of  which  I  carefully 
noted,  but  have  not  time  here  to  enumerate.  The  obelisks,  and 
domes  also,  were  uniformly  decked  with  a  wreath  of  woman's 
tresses,  which,  waviiig  in  the  breeze,  appeared  to  me  a  far  more 
pleasing  record  of  funereal  grief  than  the  fanciful  devices  of  the 
sculptured  slabs.  The  plain  of  Lort  is  of  great  extent,  sloping 
down  gradually  to  the  valley  of  the  Kerkhah  river,  but  it  is  badly 
supplied  with  water,  and  therefore  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Faili 
tribes. 

February  9,9/nd. — I  moved  on  20  miles,  in  a  S.  E.  ^  S.  direc- 
tion, along  the  Sahrdi-Lort,  gradually  descending  all  the  way  to 
the  camp  of  MiFzd  Buzurg,  the  governor  of  Pish-kuh,  which 
was  pitched  in  the  plain  of  Se'imarrah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ker* 
khah  river.  The  plain  of  Seimarrah  is  of  great  extent,  stretching 
N.W.  and  S.E.  about  40  miles,  and  varying  from  5  to  10  miles 
in  breadth,  between  Kebir-kdh  and  the  Kerkhah.  Geographically 
considered,  it  is  included  in  Pushti-kuh ;  but  Mohammed  'All 
Mirzd  annexed  it  to  Pish-kuh,  and  the  Wdlis  have  never  since 
been  able  to  recover  it.  Lort  and  Seimarrah  now  form  the  fron- 
tier  districts.  Seimarrah  is  cultivated  by  about  300  families  of 
the  Amalah  division  of  Pish-kuh  ;  and  it  also  affords  winter  pas- 
turage to  at  least  1000  families  from  the  other  tribes  of  Luristdn. 
Mirzd  Buzurg  had  left  his  camp  to  meet  the  prince  at  Jdidar, 
whom  I  was  also  proceeding  to  join,  but  I  was  very  hospitably 
entertained  by  his  people. 

February  9,^rd, — Sending  on  the  troops  to  the  bridge  of  G4- 
mdshdn,  a  distance  of  3)  farsakhs,  I  rode  across  the  plain,  with  a 
guide,  in  a  S. W.  direction,  to  the  ruined  city  of  Seimarrah,  which 
is  usually  called,  by  the  Lurs,  Darah  Shahr,  the  city  of  the  vale ; 
or  Shahri-Khusrau,  the  city  of  Khusrauf  Parviz.  Seimarrah  is 
situated  at  the  distance  of  about  8  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kerkhah,  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains  of  Sheikh 
Mdkdn,  which  form  an  outer  rampart  to  Kebir  Kuh ;  as,  in  the 

*  For  a  description  of  this  dance  see  Riches  <  Kurdistan,*  vol.  i.  p«  282. 
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case  of  Sfrwdn,  K^larag  does  to  Mil&-G£wan.  The  locality  of 
these  two  cities  of  Sirwdn  and  Seimarrah  is^  indeed^  singularly 
identical ;  and  so  precisely  similar  in  character  also  are  the  ruins^ 
that  any  description  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  my  former 
remarks.  At  Seimarrahj  however^  the  ruins  are  somewhat  more 
extensive^  giving  the  idea  of  a  city  of  greater  consequence ;  and 
the  direction  of  the  streets  and  bazars^  and  the  position  of  the 
kiravdn-serais  and  principal  edifices  can  be  traced  with  greater 
accuracy  than  amid  the  ruins  of  Sirwdn,  where  the  buildings  are 
so  heaped  together  into  a  dense  and  confused  mass^  that  a  per- 
ception of  their  general  design  is  unattainable.  A  fortress  (of 
which  the  superstructure  appears  to  be  the  work  of  later  times), 
a  large  quadrangular  enclosure  (the  M aiddn,  probably,  of  the 
city),  and  a  mass  of  building  known  by  the  name  of  Takhti- 
Khusrau  (Khusrau's  throne),  are  the  principal  ruins  which  attract 
observation.  A  massive  wall,  also,  has  been  thrown  across  the 
jaws  of  the  gorge,  which  must  have  rendered  the  position  of  the 
dty,  shut  in  on  all  other  sides  by  natural  defences  of  an  almost 
insurmountable  character,  one  of  extreme  strength  and  security. 
The  reputed  founder  of  Seimarrah,  among  the  Uits,  is  Khusrau 
Parvis.  Innumerable  traditions  are  current  regarding  the  ad- 
ventures of  Shirin  and  Ferh£d  at  this  Kishldk,  or  winter  residence 
of  the  Sdsdnian  monarch ;  and  a  ruin  is  pointed  out,  among  the 
rugged  precipices  south  of  the  city,  where  Khusrau  is  said  to 
have  placed  lus  queen,  in  jealous  fear  of  the  enamoured  boldness 
of  Ferhdd,  and  the  spot  is  still  called  Kasri- Shirin.  Seimarrah 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
M&sabaddn.  I  regard  it  as  the  Sambana  (a  corruption  of  Saba- 
ddn)  of  Diodorus,*  which  Alexander  passed  on  his  route  from 
Susa,  three  marches  before  reaching  the  Boeotian  colony  of  Ce- 
Idnae  (Sirwdn  or  Ke'ilun).  It  would  also  appear  to  represent  the 
strong  fastness  in  the  hUls  east  of  Ctesiphon  to  which  Khusrau 
Parvfz  sent  his  wives  and  children  when  the  emperor  Heraclius 
threatened  his  capital.f  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Persia  it  seems  to  have  been  named,  indifferently,  Seimarrah  and 
Mdh  Sabaddn ;  at  least,  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Mdh  Sabadan, 
described  by  Tabarf,  will  only  suit  this  place ;  and,  in  the  other 
historians,  the  victory  is  usually  denominated  the  conquest  of 
Seimarrah.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  Christ,  Seimarrah 
sank  before  the  rising  greatness  of  Mihrgdn  Kudak ;  and,  though 
it  continues  to  be  mentioned  by  all  the  Arabian  geographers,  it 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  recovered  much  importance.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  in  ruins.| 

*  Diod.  Sic,  book  xyii.  chap.  110.  f  Theophanes,  p.  269, 
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part  of  its  course,  the  Al)i*S€HLiiiBiTah,  and  corruptedly  Sad- 
marml^  about  one  mil^  above  the  Puli-Gam^hdn ;  and  the  road 
nuts,  along  parallel  to  its  course  the  whole  waj  to  J^idar;  the 
Irock  is  extremelj,  cGfBcult»  ascending,  for  about  2  fartakhs,  a 
«teep  and  rocky  pass,  which  is  barely  practicable  to  loaded  mnles. 
Fcom  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  which  form  the  outer  ram- 
part of  the  chain  of  Zagros,  the  K^hghan  river,  on  the  left-hand, 
ie  iseen  at  the  depth  of  some  thousand  feet»  foaming  and  struggling 
amid  the  most  tremendous  precipices,  as  it  forces  its  way  through 
tfae  ratige,  and  descends  in  a  succession  of  magnifioent  cataracts 
ki^  the  yalley  of  the  Kerkhah.  The  crown  of  the  hill  has  been 
endosed  with  a  double  line  of  wall,  to  command  the  pass ;  and 
were  these  old  walls,  although  in  ruins,  to  be  defended  with  any 
furmnesa^  at  the  present  day,  I  consider  that  the  pass  is  not  to  be 
fiorced*  '  On  descending  gradually  from  the  range,  the  open 
countsyof  J£ldar  is  entered— a  plain,  considerably  elevated  above 
the  Tdley  of  the  Kerkhah,  but  still  much  lower  than  the  high 
taUe^land  beyond  the  ridges  to  the  eastward.  A  considerable 
hamle^  called  '  Amarat,  is  here  passed ;  and,  a  short  distance 
farthfo  OB^  I  reached  the  meadow-land  along  the  banks  of  the 
xiver,  where  the  Kirmdnahah  troops  were  encamped. 

■  The  situation  of  the  camp  was  very  striking,  the  tents  being 
pitched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Kdshghdn,  where  the  river 
debonokes  through  a  chasm  in  the  hills  into  the  plain  of  Jdidar. 
The  eemain^^  a  bridge  arc  visible  at  this  place,  one  of  the  most 
■MUSLve  ill  have  seen  in  Persia.  It  was  situated  in  the  very  jaws 
of  itttft  gorge,. and  consisted  of  a  single  arch  thrown  Oicross  from 
ro^  to  rock;  the  two  buttresses  now  alone  remain,  jutting  out 
intan  the  water»  and  formed  of  sudi  tremendous  blocks  of  hewn 
flionei  ihat,  :although  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  current 
fbi  perbaps  fifteen  oenturies,  not  one  has  been  removed  from  its 
plaee«  ..II  is  called  the  Puli-Shdpur,  or  Puli-Dukhtar;  and  is 
iBMribed  to  Shdpur,  the  second  king  of  the  Sdsdnian  dynasty, 
ellhofugh:  the  Lurs  have  also  a  love-story  to  explain  its  appellation 
of  the  Maiden's  Bridge.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  Sdsd- 
inani>fimning  the  thoroughfare  fromBisutun  and  Kcrmdnshdh  to 
their;  favoured  cities  of  Susiana.  The  Kdshghdn  river  spreads 
ilself:4>uit  inmodiately  below  the  gorge,  and,  dividing  into  two 
wtTOB,  thus  admits  of  being  forded,  except  during  a  few  months  in 
the  spring,  when  its  waters  are  unusually  swollen  by  the  melting 
4>f 'the  mows.  At  this  time  the  stream,  though  very  rapid,  was 
not  more  than  three  feet  deep ;  and  the  passage,  therefore,  of  the 
troops  and  artillery,  from  Kermdnshah,  was  efTcctod  with  some 
delaj^  but  without  any  accident.  The  plain  of  Jdidar  is  stated 
to  be  a  perfect  paradise  in  the  spring,  as  well  from  its  verdant 
herbage  as  from  the  quantities  of  wild  flowers  that  enamel  its 
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1  division  of  Pish-kiih  ;  and  also  affords  winter  pas- 
it  tribe  of  Hasnndnand. 

^(k. — After  haitin^  three  days  at  Jaitlar  we  struck 
1    miircbed  4  fnrsakha  to  A'bi-Garm  ;    the  first  8 
along  the  table-land  at  the  lop  of  the  hills,  throngh 
rv,  which  is  all  included  under  the  name  of  Jilidar. 
hicb  conducts  down  the  hills  into  the  valley  of  the 
joined  the  high-rood   conducting   from   Dizful    to 
1.      From  this  point  to  the  plain  of  Khorram-db^d. 

but  slill  it  is  prncticahle  to  artillerj-,  'and  forms  the 
which  the  governor  of  Kirm^nshdh  marches  upotl 
['he  tract  of  country  at  the  top  of  the  hills  is  verjf 
barren,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Chul,  or  desert 
id  a  s]iot  is  also  shown  which  is  believed  by  the 
the  site  of  Sodom,  being  called  Shahri-Lut*  (Lot's 
w  began  to  descend  the  range  which  I  had  already 
c-n  the  Kerkhah  and  J^'idar  ;  and  though  the  pass 
ir  is  considered  to  be  easiest  in  the  entire  chain, 
be  seen  on  a  reference  to  the  map.  extends  from 
lizfiil,  yet  it  was  not  without  great  delay  and  diffi- 
succeeded  in  getlinf:  down  the  guns.     A  company 
incver.  might  make  a  good  road  of  the  pass  in  a  few 
the   loot  of  llif   hills,  annttier   farsnkh  brought  us 
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rather  nervous  to  look  at  him,  for  the  crags  were  very  slippery, 
and  had  he  missed  his  footing  he  must  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  cleft  is  now  about  150  feet  in  depth ;  the  sides  are 
honeycombed  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  as  though  the  chasm 
had  been  gradually  worn  down  in  the  rock  by  the  action  of  the 
water ;  and  the  river  boils  and  foams  below,  in  its  narrow  bed, 
as  we  might  fancy  of  Styx  or  Phlegethon.  A  little  arch  has 
been  thrown  across  the  cleft,  which  forms  the  great  thoroughfare 
for  the  Lurish  Pliydt,  in  their  passage  between  their  summer 
pastures,  near  Khorram-dbad,  and  the  warm  plains  beyond  the 
Kerkhah,  where  they  encamp  in  winter.  It  was  by  thLs  bridge, 
I  believe,  that  Antigonus  passed  the  Kerkhah  in  his  memorable 
retreat  from  Badaca  across  the  mountains  into  Media.  The 
short  road,  which  is  described  by  Diodorus  as  conducting  from 
Susa  into  Media,  through  the  mountains  of  the  Cossaeans,  "  diffi- 
cult, narrow,  precipitous,  through  a  hostile  tract,  badly  fur- 
nished with  necessaries,  but  short  and  cool,"  *  was  of  course 
the  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Kerkhah  to  A'bi-Garm,  and  from 
thence  across  the  mountains  to  Khorram-dbdd ;  and  this  is  also 
the  track  across  Mount  Charban,  which  measured,  according  to 
Pliny,  between  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  380  Roman  miles,  f  a  state- 
ment that  is  strictly  accurate ;  but  I  doubt  if  Antigonus  pursued 
this  exact  route  in  his  retreat  from  Badaca,  for,  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  he  could  scarcely  have  traversed,  in  nine  days,  the  space 
of  about  180  miles,  intervening  by  the  high-road  between  the 
rains  which  I  suppose  to  represent  Badaca  and  the  first  inha- 
bited r^on  of  Media,  at  Khorram-dbdd.  As  he  appears  to  have 
altogether  slighted  the  power  of  the  mountaineers,  and  the  re- 
ported difficulties  of  the  country,  I  conclude  that  he  took  the 
most  direct  route  that  would  conduct  him  therefore  from  the 
Puli-tang  to  the  pass  of  Ka'ildn,  and  so  on,  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountains^  along  the  road  which  I  have  laid  down  in  my 
map;  and  which  is  still  sometimes  followed  by  travellers  with 
light  baggage.  The  distance  along  this  road  will  correspond  with 
his  nine  marches ;  and  the  place  where  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  whole  army  will  thus  fall  in  with  th^  position  of  the  steep  and 
predjHtous  defile  of  Ka'ilun,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  de- 
scription of  Diodorus. 

Mardi  1st — From  Puli-tang  to  Kal'ahi-Rizd  there  are  two 
roads,  the  one  along  the  banks  of  the  Kerkhah,  and  across  a  most 
precipitous  range  of  low  gyj^sum  hills,  which  are  impracticable 
even  to  a  loaded  mule ;  and  the  other  making  a  consiclcrable  de- 
tour to  the  left^  to  cross  the  hills  by  an  easy  pass,  and  rejoining 
the  other  road  at  the  ford  of  the  A'bi-Zdl.     The  A'bi-Zdl  is  dis- 

*  DiocL  8ic.|  book  six.  chap.  19.  f  Pliny,  book  vi.  chap.  27. 
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tant  8  rnilcs  hfon  the  Piili-tanir  bj  the  near  road,  and  15.  by 
the  circuitous  tradk  rrmnil  the  hills.  It  is  an  impetuous  mpjon*. 
tam-t/>nrent,  which  rises  hiq'h  up  in  the  fastnesses  of  Kali-Asped 
and  Anarah-rudy  and,  after  a  course  of  perhaps  50  milei^  OedlSr 
Int^i  the  Kerkhah  J  miles  below  the  point  where  it  is  here 
crossed,  on  the  rriad  to  Dizful.  I  have  collected  all  mv  meoio-. 
randa  regarding  tho  Kerkhah,  which  some  late  geographers  have 
doubted  to  Ik:  identical  with  the  river  of  Kermanshah^  into  a 
srr|)arate  paper,  and  this  must  excuse  the  hasty  notice  which  I 
give  its  tributaries;  but  still  I  cannot  pass  over  the  A'bi-Zal  with- 
out enrhravouring  to  rectify  an  error  of  nomenclature  whidi  ban 
CTcpt  intr>  all  our  maps,  and  thereby  created  the  greatest  oon- 
fusion.  The  river  of  Dizful  is  now  invariably  called  by  our  geo- 
graphers the  A'hi'Zil,  but  this  is  certainly  incorrect ;  neither  ii| 
any  Oriental  authf>r  nor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sasiana  do  I 
fmd  tliat  such  a  title  ever  has  licen  or  is  applied  to  it ;  and,  what 
is  not  a  little  curious,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  error, 
which  has  nr>w  grown  universal,  has  arisen  from  a  faulty  passage 
in  I'etit  dc  la  Croix's  translation  of  the  History  of  Timdr,  where, 
in  describing  the  march  of  the  Tatdr  army  from  Kborram-dbid, 
ho  says,  "  Timur,  in  1 1  days,  arrived  at  the  bridge  over  the  river 
A'bi-Z^l :  the  town  at  the  bridge  is  called  DizfuU'  Not  having' 
iSharafu-d-din  at  liand  to  refer  to,  I  cannot  say  whether  this  clause, 
"  the  town  at  the  bridge  is  called  Dizful,'^  is  a  wrong  translation, 
an  interpolation  in  the  text,  which  the  learned  Frenchman  copied, 
or  an  error  of  the  original  historian.  Khwandemir,  however, 
who  evidently  drew  his  materials  from  Sharhud-din,  has  no  such 
fttatemcnt ;  and  the  A'bi-Zal,  to  which  he  alludes  in  describing 
tljis  march  of  Tiinur,  is  certainly  the  river  of  that  name,  which  I 
passed  between  J«i]dar  and  Dizful.  Mr.  Long,  in  liis  ^  Memoir 
on  the  Site  of  Susa/  *  states  that  Colonel  Chesney  believed  the 
A'bi-Zdl  to  join  the  Kcrkhah  at  llawizah  ;  and  the  instructions 
of  timt  dislinguished  traveller  to  Major  Estcourt,  published  in 
the  f'lu])hrntes-])apers,  appear  to  imply  the  same  opinion.  But 
this  idea,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  has  iilso  arisen  from  the  mis- 
lake  regarding  the  name  of  A'bi-Ziil.  Colonel  Chesney  was 
doubtless  inforniod  in  Susiana  that  the  A'bi-Zal  disembogues 
itsfli'  into  the  Kerkhah,  as  it  really  does;  but  the  river  to  which  his 
iiiroriiiaiit  alluded,  under  this  name,  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
A1)i-Di/.lVd,  which  Colonel  Chesney  intended  to  imply.  The 
bridge  over  the  A'bi-Zul,  which  Timur  crossed,  still  exists;  but 
tin*  pathway  along  its  banks  to  the  bridge  we  found  to  be  im- 
))aHsabl(^  to  guns,  and  our  artillery  therefore  was  transported 
arross  the  river,   by  a  very  diflicult  and  dangerous  ford,  about 


*  Juuriial  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  2G5. 
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1^  mile  lower  down.  The  bed  of  this  stream  is  filled  with  im- 
mense masses  of  roclc ,  brought  down  by  the  strength  of  the  current 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  and  the  force  of  the  water  is  at 
the  same  time  so  excessive  that  accidents  frequently  occur  in  cross- 
ing it.  The  water  is  salt,  from  the  bed  of  gypsum,  I  supp^)sc, 
which  it  traverses ;  it  is,  however,  of  the  most  pellucid  clear- 
ness, from  which  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name  of  Zdl,  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Arabic  Zaldl,  signifying  "  pure." 

Our  place  of  encampment  at  Karahi-Riza,  in  a  spacious  plain 
of  the  same  name,  was  distant  one  farsakh  from  the  ford  of  the 
A'bi-Zdl ;  and  we  had  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Kerkhah,  which, 
from  the  point  of  confluence  with  that  stream,  pursues  a  direction 
nearly  southerly,  while  we  bent  our  steps  S.E.,  towards  Dizful. 
There  is  no  encamping-place  for  I'liyat  between  Jaidar  and  the 
plain  of  Rizd ;  and  even  here  there  are  not  more  than  100  fami- 
lies of  Dirikawands,  who  pasture  their  flocks  in  winter  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Kirki.  From  the  bridge  of  the  A'bi-Zal,  the  short 
road  to  Khorram-abdd  strikes  off  to  the  Kdilun  pass,  where  it 
ascends  the  mountains;  tliis  track  eflccts  a  saving  of  about  10 
farsakhs  in  the  distance  between  Dizful  and  Khorram-abdd,  but 
it  is  so  diflicult  that  it  is  never  attempted  by  K.^filahs  ;  and  not 
often  even  by  travellers,  if  accompanied  by  baggage.  The  Kal- 
*ahi-Rizii  is  an  old  dilapidated  fort,  surroundeil  by  the  ruins  of 
a  small  village.  Kebir-kuh,  ending  in  a  peak,  called  Dumi- shall, 
does  not  extend  beyond  this  point. 

March  2nd. — The  Prince  moved  on  seven  farsakhs,  to  the  river 
of  Bal&d-rud.  As  great  delay  had  taken  place  in  cn)ssing  the 
guns  over  the  A'bi-Zal,  and  they  did  not  reach  the  camp  till 
midnight,  I  made  a  inarch  with  the  troops  of  only  4^  farsakhs 
to  the  plain  of  Huseini.  We  were  now  \*isibly  opening  into 
the  low  countrv  of  Khuzistim :  the  road,  throu2:hout  this  staije, 
was  over  a  ground  of  soft  gypsum,  which  afforded  a  very  eas}-  p.is- 
sage  for  the  guns :  there  were  two  deep  and  broad  ravines,  how- 
ever, called  Dukhtjir-wajih  (the  beautiful  maid),  and  Tiktiki  (from 
the  dropping  of  a  small  cascade),  which  CDst  us  some  trouble  to 
cross.  The  plain  of  Iluseini  contains  the  ruins  of  a  small  village, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

March  3rd. — I  rejoined  the  Prince  at  Balad-rud,  making  an 
easy  march  of  2  J  farsakhs ;  the  road  was  good  throughout, 
leading  along  an  open  plain  to  the  stream  of  I^aldd-rud,  where 
w<?re  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  brick- work,  apparently  of  no  very 
ancient  date.  The  A'bi-Balad-rud  rises  in  the  hills  of  Mangcrrah 
and  Sfadh-zMah  Ahmed,  and  after  a  course  of  about  forty  miles. 
flows  into  the  river  of  Dizfiil,  a  short  distance  below  that  town  :  it 
was  at  this  time  a  mere  ri\"ulet,  containing  scarcely  a  foot's  depth 
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of  water,  but  when  there  is  any  heavy  rain  in  the  hills,  it  oomei 
down  in  a  torrent  of  tremendous  force. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Shdh  of  Persia  was  crossing  this 
stream  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  the  torrent,  or  sil&b,  as  it  is 
called,  came  down  suddenly,  and  at  once  swept  off  fifty  horsemen, 
and  the  force  was  delayed  for  two  days  upon  its  banks,  during 
which  time  it  was  impossible  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  bed  of  the  A'bi-BaUd-rud  is  covered  with  pebbles  filled  with 
little  fossil  shells :  they  are  called  Sangi-Birinj  (the  rice  stone), 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  fossil  shells  to  grains  of  rice,  and  arc 
in  much  request  Ihroujjhout  Persia  for  the  head  of  the  Ndrgil 
pipe,*  which  is  scarcely  ever,  indeed,  composetl  of  any  thing  else 
but  this  stone,  set  in  silver.  The  Sangi-Birinj  is  also  found  in 
the  river  of  Shuster,f  but  neither  in  such  quantities  nor  of  so 
good  a  quality,  that  is,  so  full  of  shells  as  at  Baldd-rud,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  exists  in  any  other  river  in  Persia.  A  hill  fort 
called  the  Kardhi-Tangawdn,  overhangs  Balad-rud,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  great  strength  ;  but  as  it  is  very  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  water,  it  is  of  no  repute  in  the  country. 

March  4th, — From  Biilad-ri'id  the  road  winds  round  the  low  sand 
hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Karahi-Tangawan,  and  then  enters  on  the 
immense  level  flat  of  Susiana.  The  distance  from  Baldd-rud  to 
Dizful  is  6  farsakhs,  across  a  plain  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
herbage,  and  which  is  called  Sahrai-Lur.  This  plain  is  at  pre- 
sent without  water,  and  uncultivated ;  but  the  traces  of  old  canals 
are  to  be  seen  traversing  it  in  all  directions,  indications  of  its 
former  fertility.  The  rillage  of  Salih-abad,  containing  about  100 
houses,  and  defended  by  a  mud  wall,  is  passed  at  the  distance  of 
2  farsakhs  from  Dizful ;  it  is  watered  by  a  small  kan»t,;j;  brought 
from  the  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  limited  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  a  few  mounds,  and  other  remains  of  old  buildings 
at  §alih-abad,  representing,  probably,  the  Lur,  or  Biladu-l-Lur^ 
of.  the  oriental  geogra})hers,  which  is  laid  down  by  them  at  the 
distance  of  2  farsakhs  from  Andamish.  Owing  to  an  ignorance 
of  the  line  of  route,  Lur  has  been  generally  placed  in  the  maps 
upon  the  Dizful  river  :  some  modern  geograj>hers,  even,  have 
supposed  that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Luristan  might 
be  found  here,§  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  remains,  I  should 
conjecture  Lur  to  have  been  a  men?  village,  colonised  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  :  it  seems,  however,  to  have  given  its 

*  The  N&rgil  pipe  is  that  in  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  used,  instead  of  the  usual 
glass  bowls. 

t  I  write  the  name  Shuster,  as  it  is  now  commonly  sounded— we  find  it  in  books 
written  in  u  number  of  diiferont  ways, 

I  A  subterraneous  canal. 

I  Williams  on  the  Qeography'of  Ancient  Asia,  p.  238. 
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name  to  the  surrounding  plain^  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  still 
called  Sahrai-Lur. 

We  pitched  our  camp  round  the  burj,  or  tower,  erected  by 
Mohammed  A'li  Mirza,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  without 
entering  the  town.  Dizful  has  been  often  described ;  it  is  now 
the  chief  city  of  Kliuzistdn,  and  may  contain  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants. The  river  of  Dizful  is  laid  down  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy in  Kinneir's  map ;  it  is  formed  of  two  branches,  which  rise 
in  {he  territory  of  Buru-jird,  and  uniting  at  Bahrein,'^  pass  into 
the  mountains  between  the  hills  of  Ushturdn  Kuhf  to  the  right, 
and  Miyanah  Kuh;j;  to  the  left.  The  passage  of  the  river 
through  the  mountains,  from  this  point  to  the  plain  of  Dizful,  is 
along,  perhaps  the  most  elevated  and  precipitous  line  in  the  whole 
range :  it  forces  its  way  through  a  succession  of  chasms  and  gorges, 
and  the  track  along  its  bank  is  utterly  impracticable :  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  range  of  Zagros  is  so  very  precipitous  that  there  is  only 
one  single  pathway  conducting  across  it,  from  Dizful  to  Buru-jird. 
I  have  laid  down  the  line  of  this  track  in  my  map,  but  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  only  followed  by  the  Bakhtiydri-I'liydt,  on  foot,  in 
their  annual  migrations :  it  is  not  to  be  traversed  by  a  horseman, 
and  is  considered  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  mountain  pathways. 
The  river  of  Dizful  breaks  into  the  plain  between  the  hill  forts  of 
Tangawan  and  Karah-shdhi,  and  passing  by  the  town  of  DizfCil, 
joins  the  Kuran  at  Bandi-Kir.§  I  believe  this  stream  to  be  the 
Coprates,  but  I  shall  not  discuss  the  very  intricate  subject  of  the 
rivers  of  Susiana,  until  I  have  finished  my  remarks  on  the  positive 
gec^japhy  of  the  prorince. 

Dizful  I  consider  to  be  a  S^sdnian  town,  founded  at  the  same 
time  as  the  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  to  conduct  to  the 
new  capitals  of  Jundi-Shapur  and  Shuster.  It  was  originally 
called  Andamish,||  and  seems  to  have  retained  this  name  till  the 
thirteenth  century :  Ilamdu-Uah  Mustaufi,^  indeed,  who  wrote 
about  A.D.  1326,  is  the  earliest  author  in  whom  I  find  the  name 
of  Dizful.  It  is  not  very  safe  to  trust  the  etymologies  of  the 
orientals ;  but  the  most  probable  derivation  of  Dizful,  or  Dizpul, 
seems  to  be  the  bridge  of  Diz ;  which  name,  although  signifying 
generally,  a  fort,  is  applied  in  particular  to  a  most  remarkable 
scarped  rock,  situated  near  the  river,**  about  30  miles  N.  of  the 
present  town,   and   stilly  celebrated   throughout    Persia,  as  the 


•  "The  two  rivers." 

f  **  CameVs  hill,"  so  called  from  its  shape. 

I  **  Middle  hill,"  so  called  because  it  connecis  U&hluran-Kuh  with  Kuhi-Zardoh. 
9  Bitumen-dyke,  so  called  from  the  stones  being  cemented  with  bitumen :  it  is 

an  error  to  call  this  place  Bandi-K!l. 

II  See  Idrfhi,  Y&kiit,  Ja'ihanf,  &c. 
4  Anthor  of  the  N(izhai.<i-l-Kuliib. 

**  J  iuppose  the  river  to  have  been  called  from  the  fort  A'bi-Diz,  or  Nabri-Diz. 
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strongest  hill-fort  in  die  kii^:doin.  Ra'nash  was  an  old  auburb 
of  Andamish,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river>  and  the  name  alill 
pertains  to  the  ruins.  I  find  it  conjectured  in  a  modem  Peraian 
manuscript,'"  that  Dizful  may  represent  the  dtj  of  Antdbiiltia» 
which  is  said  in  old  authors  to  be  met  with  near  Sus,  or  Susa.  :  f 
have  never  met  with  the  name  else>vhere,  but,  if  it  really  did  exist, 
it  would  seem  more  probable  that  it  applied  to  Jundi-Sfaapdr, 
which  was  built,  according  to  Abu-1-faraj,  after  tlie  model  of 
CJ<mstantinoplc,  and  may  therefore  have  been  called  by  that  name 
by  the  Greek  students  in  its  schools,  Antabulus  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Constantinopolis  :  this,  however,  is  quite  conjecr 
tural,  and  I  very  much  doubt  that  such  a  city  as  Ajitdbulus  ever 
existed  in  Susiana. 

March  Qth. — After  remaining  five  days  at  Dizful,  I  rode  over 
to  examine  the  ruins  of  Sus.  j  The  road  for  10  miles  runs  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dizful  river,  which  here  makes  a  remarkable 
bend  to  the  westward :  the  A'bi-6alad-rud  falls  into  it  at  the  seventli 
mile.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  villages,  and  is  well 
cultivated  ;  being  watered  by  canals,  derived  both  from  the  ri%'er 
of  Dizful  and  the  Kerkliah  :  the  great  canal  which  conveys  water 
from  the  latter  is  named  Nahri-Hormasin,;j;  and  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  point  about  4  farsakhs  above  Sus ;  and  the  remains  of 
other  water -courses,  now  unused,  are  to  be  seen  intersecting:  the 
pLiin  in  all  directions.  At  the  tenth  mile  from  Dizftil,  the  river 
makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  S.E.,and  the  road  then  leaves  it,  and 
stretches  across  the  plain  to  thegroAt  mound  of  Sus,  which  is^  iri>iti 
this  point,  distinctly  visible  on  the  horizon.  As  I  approaehctlithe 
ruins,  1  was  particularly  struck  with  the  extraordinary  height  of  this 
mound,  which  is  indeed  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  the  other  ruins 
in  the  nciniiy.  It  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  a  large  if* 
regular  platform  of  mounds,  which  appear  to  have  C(mstituted  the 
fort  of  the  city,  while  the  great  tumulus  represents  the  site  of  the 
inner  citadel :  by  a  rough  calculation  with  the  sextant,  I  fomid  the 
height  of  the  lower  platform  to  be  between  80  find  90  feet,  and 
that  of  the  great  mounil  to  be  about  l()3  feet ;  the  platform,  which 
is  squiire,  I  estimated  to  mc<isure  (2  miles  and  ^  :  the  mound,  which 
I  paced,  measured  1 100  yards  round  the  base,  and  830  round  the 
summit.  The  slope  is  very  steep, — so  steep  indeed,  as  only  to  ad- 
mit of  ascent  by  two  pathways.  Upon  the  slope  of  the  western  face 
of  the  mound  is  a  slab,  with  a  cuneiform  inscription  of  thirty-Uiree 
lines  in  length  engraved  on  it,  and  in  the  complicated  character  of 


•  Tiiikar.iti-Shusterfyah,  a  work  written  by  a  native  of  Shuster  about  100  years 

fin  the  countr}*  the  name  is  now  pronounced  Slius,  but  in  the  Geoj^rapbers  it  is 
always  written  Suy. 
{  Fur  Ilonnuxe in,  i.  ^  the  two  Ilormusev  ?    F.S. 
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the  fliird  coltnim  of  the  PersepoUtan . tablets :  this  is  stated  to  bare 
bcfen  a  part  of  an  obelisk^  which  existed  not  many  years  ago,  erect 
upon  the  summit  of  the  mound^  and  the  broken  fra^^ents  of  the 
oither  parts  of  it  are  seen  in  the  plain  below.  I  saw  three  of  the 
Babylonian  sepulchral  urns^  imbedded  firmly  in  the  soil,  at  a 
point  where  a  ravine  had  been  recently  formed  by  the  rain^  in  the 
face  of  the  mound :  in  another  place  was  exposed  to  new  a  floor- 
ing of  brickwork^  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  summit  of 
tho  mound  was  thickly  strewn  with  broken  pottery,  glazed  tiles^ 
and  kihi-dried  bricks.  Beyond  the  ele\'ated  platform  extend  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  probably  6*  or  7  miles  in  circumference  :  they 
present  the  same  appearance  of  irregular  mounds^  covered  with 
bricks^  and  broken  pottery,  and  here  and  there  the  fragment  of  a 
shaft  is  seen  projecting  through  the  soil. 

I  had  been  very  anxious,  on  visiting  Siis,  to  obtain  a  correct 
eopy  of  the  famous  bilingual  inscription  upon  the  black  stone,'^ 
which  was  said  to  be  preserved  at  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  and  which 
had  always  appeared  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance  to  verify  the 
recent  discoveries  regarding  the  cuneiform  character :  I  was  ex* 
tremely  disappointed,  therefore^  to  find  that  this  most  precious 
reKc  no  longer  existed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Snsiona  attached  the  most  ][)rofound  reverence  to  this  extraordinary 
stone,  and  fiercely  resented  any  attempt  to  rob  them  of  it, 
believing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  province  depended  upon  its 
IremaiKning  in  their  hands.  After  the  failure  of  Sir  Robert 
Goffdon  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  in  18 1£,  it  remained  buried  for 
some  years  to  secure  it  from  observation^  but  having  been  disin- 
-terred  by  tho  guardians  of  the  tomb,  it  appears  that  in  1832  it 
"was  wantonly  destroyed  by  a  stranger  Sayyid,f  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering within  it  some  hidden  treasure:  the  whole  story  is  very 
curious :  the  fragments  (for  it  was  blown  to  pieces  with  powder) 
wens  carefully  collected,  and  reinterred  within  the  precincts  of 
ttetomb;  but  immediately  afterwards  the  province  was  almost 
depopulated  by  the  plague :  the  bridge  of  Shustcr  suddenly  broke, 
and  the  famous  dam  at  Ilawizah  was  carried  away ;  all  which  dis- 
asters were,  of  course,  ascribed  to  the  destruction  of  tlic  talisman: 
andas  this  Sayyid,  also,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  a 
Firingi  in  disguise,  I  found  the  rancour  against  Europeans,  in 
omnexion  with  the  black  stone,  bitter  and  extensive.  The  tomb 
of  Daniel  has  been  often  described:  it  is  a  modern  building,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shipur  river  (or  Shawer,as  it  is  generally  called), 
immediately  below  the  great  mound :  several  bricks,  stam])ed  with 
arrow-headed  characters,  which  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins 
are  built  into  it;  in  the  court  is  preserved  a  capital  of  white 
marble^  also  brought  from  the  great  mound ;  and  outside,  on  the 

*  See  Oiueley's  Travelt,  voL  i.  p.  4'20. 
t  A  detcendant  of  Mohammed. 
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banks  of  the  stream^  are  found  two  blocks,  one  covered  with  a  mu- 
tilated cuneiform  inscription,  and  the  other  sculptured  with  the 
fijB:urcs  of  a  man  and  two  lions,  which  have  been  described  by  Sir 
W.  Ouselcy,  from  Capt.  Monteith's  relation.*  To  the  N.  of  the 
ruins  there  are  mounds  and  tapahs  in  all  directions,  among  which 
are  the  Tali-Suleimdn,  Duwdsi,  and  Gubi,  and  to  the  S.  the  plain 
is  covered  in  the  same  manner,  seven  remarkable  tumuli^  near 
each  other,  being  called  Haft  Chdgdn,  and  another  very  lofty 
mound  Buldlifyah. 

Near  the  tomb  of  Daniel  is  a  ruined  Imam  Zddah,f  two  of  the 
corners  of  which  are  based  upon  broken  ca])itals,  like  that  pre- 
serve<l  in  the  court  of  the  shrine,  and  under  a  Kondr-treeJ  in  the 
neighbourhood  I  perceived  another  of  the  same  sort.  I  have  thus 
noticed,  I  believe,  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  that  are  to  be  found 
at  Sus ;  they  are  certainly  less  than  might  have  been  looked  for, 
but  they  afford  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  site  of  an  ancient 
capital  of  great  extent.  The  river  of  Shapdr,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  rises  about  10  miles  N.  of  Sus  :  it  flows  in  a  deep  narrow 
bed,  by  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  and  laves  the  western  face  of  the 
great  mound.  At  ibis  point  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  no  very 
ancient  structure,  and  immediately  below  the  bridge  is  a  ford,  by 
which  alone,  I  was  assured,  from  near  its  source  to  the  jxiint 
where  it  falls  into  the  Kuran,§  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weis,  can 
the  A'bi-Shipur  be  crossed :  the  water  is  considered  by  the  Per- 
sians to  be  })articularly  heavy  and  unwholesome,  and  in  this  re- 
spect to  bear  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Kerkhah,  which  flows  at 
some  distance  to  the  W.,  and  is  believed  to  be  little  inferior  to  the 
Kuran  in  the  lightness  and  excellence  of  its  water.  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  oricntals,||  that  when  Abu  Musd  Ash'ari  took  pos- 
session of  Stis,  in  the  17th  year  of  the  Hijrah,  he  dug  a  canal  from 
this  stream,  and  deposited  in  a  grave  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  cof- 
fin which  was  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and 
which  was  there  held  in  great  veneration,  and  afterwards  letting 
the  water  into  the  artificial  bed,  effectually  secured  the  grave  from 
profanation.  All  authors,  indeed,  agree  that  the  grave  was  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  yet  Benjamin  of  Tudela  pretends,  that  in  his 
day,  the  coffin  was  kept  suspended  over  the  river,  to  pacify  the 

*  Ouseley's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

f  Sepulchral  chapel  in  honour  of  a  saint.     F.S. 

I  Rhamnus  Jinuba,  or  Lotus.     F.S. 

}  The  name  of  this  river  has  been  hitherto  always  written  Karoon  :  the  true  pro- 
nunciation which  corresponds  with  the  orthography  is  Kuran.  [K<^r{in  in  Jeh&n- 
num&,  p.  454.  F.S.] 

II  See  Ashkalu-l- Alam  (maps  of  the  world)  Arab  MS,  written  by  Abfi-l  K6sim, 
Ibn  Ahmed.  KlJaVhani,  in  about  A.H.  400,  and  translated  into  Pemian  by  Ali-Ihn- 
*Abdu-l-Salam.  This  is  the  work,  I  believe,  translated  into  English  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley 
undt-r  the  title  of  Ibn  HaukaPs  Geography.  [That  work  is  entitled  '  Suwaru-1- 
Buldan,'  a  phrase  synonymous  with  Ashkilu.l'ftlam.  "  (Ouseley's  Travels,  vol.  iii. 
p.  554.)     F.S.  ]  V  J  , 
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Jews,  upon  either  side,  who  were  contending  for  the  holy  relic : 
but  I  have  no  space  here  to  detail  the  numerous  stories  relative 
to  this  shrine.  The  A'bi-Shdpur  is  certainly  not  only  navigable 
from  Sus  to  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Kuran,  hut  from  the 
facility  which  its  deep  and  narrow  bed,  nearly  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  affords  for  draught,  is  particularly  suited  to  na- 
vigation. The  river  Kerkhah  is  distant  1 J  mile  from  the  great 
mound  of  Sus,  and  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  building  in  the 
interval  between  the  rivers, 

N.W.  of  Siis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kerkhah  are  some  very  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  I'wani-Kerkh  (the  pjilace  of  Kerkh), 
or  more  generally  simply  I 'wan,  the  palace.  From  the  many  de- 
scriptions which  I  have  received,  as  well  as  from  the  view  which  I 
obtained  of  them  with  a  large  telescope,  from  the  summit  of  the 
mound  of  SCis,  I  judge  them  to  be  Silsanian.  The  great  ruin  of 
I'wiin  appears  to  have  been  a  palace,  of  the  same  style  of  building 
as  the  remains  at  Kasri-Shirin,  Sirwdn,  and  Seimarrah.  There  are 
also  said  to  be  a  few  mounds,  apparently  of  more  ancient  date ; 
and  a  canal  cut  in  the  rock,  which  conducted  water  from  the 
Kerkhah  to  the  city  is  spoken  of,  moreover,  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary work.  The  ruins  of  a  bridge,  which  crossed  the  river,  are 
to  be  seen  opposite  to  I'wan ;  the  place  is  called  Pdi  Pul,  or  the 
foundation*  of  the  bridge,  the  broken  buttresses  now  alone  re- 
maining above  the  water.  The  ruins  of  Sus  and  the  surrounding 
country  are  celebrated  for  their  beautiful  herbage :  it  was  difficult  to 
ride  along  the  Shap&r  for  the  luxuriant  grass  that  clothed  its  banks ; 
and  all  around,  the  plain  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  richest 
verdure.  The  climate  too,  at  this  season,  was  singularly  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  passed  a  more  delightful 
evening  than  in  my  little  tent  upon  the  summit  of  the  great  mound 
of  Siis — alone,  contemplating  the  wrecks  of  time  that  were  strewed 
around  me,  and  indulging  in  the  dreams  of  by-gone  ages.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  ensiling  day  I  prepared  to  return  to  Dizful,  which 
from  the  summit  of  the  mound  was  distinctly  visible,  bearing  N. 
38.  E.  I  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  ruins  to  the  river  of  Dizful,  to  determine  its  nearest  proximity 
to  the  city,  and  I  reached  the  bank  at  6^  miles.  From  thence 
I  galloped  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  got  into  the  camp 
at  dark. 

March  13/A. — We  marched  4  farsakhs  to  Kuhnak.  Crossing 
the  river  of  Dizful,  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  about  330  paces 
in  length,  we  traversed  the  town,  and  entered  on  a  well-cultivated 
plain  to  the  eastward.     At  the  distance  of  2  farsakhs,  we  met  with 


*  The  foot  of  the  bridge. 
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b;'ih-ubuil,  m  uuv  riflil,  nbicli  1  liitve  no  liOHlBtigD  in 
,  Jun.li-Shili.ur.  In  i.iy  after  residence  at  DiaffU* 
il  visits  lu  this  jJacd,  Tur  liic  purpusc  of  cxunming 
ijid,  altliuugli  liif  sUc  yf  llic  aiii'ient  city  lias  bow 
(cuturics  uiuler  cultivation,  nnil  there  is  no  single 

in  any  stntc  of  mudcrulc  jirescri  alion,  yet  the  cx- 

iiioumls,  ami  the  numerous  fnundations  oruiossivn 
■  sufiicicnt  to  verify  the  niensurcineiils  of  the  geo- 
idi  indicate  this  cKact  i>usiiiuii.  Il  is  not  to  bs 
iri;  nre  suiac  iliflicultiea  attenihng  the  identificatioR 
I'lr,  which  nrisc  from  the  blunders  of  certain  Pec^ian 
l>])e[ir  to  have  liceii  igDoriint  of  its  Iruc  position  ;| 

u:iv  of  all  the  evidence,  1  find  no  reason  to  doubt 
)rearnlc(l  by  Sliiih-ubi'id.  Jmidi-Shiipur  appoars.tu 
iiilcd  by  the  first  Shdpiir,  after  iiis  vielciry  over  ti»e 
■rian.  Il  was  enlarged  into  a  great  city  by  his 
■,.11-.  Shiipfir  r)hi"i-l-akl;'.f,  Duriiip  his  reiffii  (iilxml 
liecauie  the  see  of  a  hisliop  of  the  Ncsturian 
L  had  been  iiialitutcd  in  Susiana  a  century  beforn; 
Kh-Sh.lptir  sntm  afterwards  rose  lo  be  the  chief  citj 
e.  the  scat  of  the  mglruiwlitan.  which  had  foriOerlj      * 

Abn&z,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Syrians,  Beth 
■ansfcrred  to  it.  The  sehix.l  of  Juiidi-Shiipur  ivas 
lii^  thereipi  (.f  Ani'ishiravdn,  ihrough  the  East  and 
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At  G  farsaklis  farther  on,  we  reached  our  camp,  near  the  ruined 
village  of  Kuhnak. 

March  I4lh. — We  continued  our  march  5  farsakhs,  to  the  bank 
of  the  Kuran,  over  a  plain  of  the  richest  soil,  but  perfectly  uncul- 
tivated. A  range  of  low  sand-hills  bounds  the  plain  to  the  left, 
at  a  distance  of  about  2  farsakhs,  and  divides  it  from  the  hilly 
district  of  Sar  Dasht,  which  stretches  up  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
uioontains.  Upon  the  right  was  a  vast  level  flat,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  A  dry  canal,  which  was  derived  from  the  Kuran, 
at  the  Bandi-Dukhtar,  and  formerly  watered  this  tract  of  country, 
IB  passed,  midway  between  Kuhnak  and  the  river ;  a  little  ridge 
of  sand-rock  occurs,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  the  road, 
crossing  this,  descends  direct  upon  the  river,  the  town  of  Shus- 
ter,  which  had  been  shut  out  from  view  by  the  ridge,  appearing 
on  the  other  side.  Tlie  bridge  of  Shustcr  gave  way  at  the  rise 
of  the  waters  in  the  winter  of  1 832 ;  and,  not  having  been  repaired 
when  I  was  there,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  the  troops  and  guns 
across  the  river  upon  rafts,  or  kalaks,  as  they  are  called,  supported 
on  inflate  skins.  We  pitched  our  camp  along  the  pebbly 
beach,  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  a  most  unsafe  position,  as  a 
sodden  rise  of  the  waters  would  have  swept  it  away  bodily ;  but 
there  was  positively  no  other  ground  ai-ailable.  To  the  accounts 
of  the  city  of  Shuster  itself,  which  have  been  already  published, 
i  have  not  much  to  add ;  but  the  very  erroneous  opinions  which 
appetcr  to  exist  regarding  the  river  Kuran  require  to  be  rectified. 

It  would  appear  that  Ardeshir  Bdbegdn,  or  his  son,  Shdpur, 
after  having  founded  Shuster,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuran,  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  excavated  a  deep  and  wide  canal  to  the  E.  of 
the  city,  and  thus  divided  the  waters  of  the  river.  The  artificial 
fltream  was  derived  from  the  Kuran,  immediately  above  the  town; 
khA,  defending  it  u|Km  the  eastern  face,  as  the  original  bed  did 
npdn  the  western,  it  rendered  the  position  one  of  extreme  strength  : 
but  ihe  city,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  between  the  two  arms, 
could  have  been  but  indifferently  supplied  with  water,  and  a  fur- 
ther undertaking,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  remedy  this  defect. 
A  massive  band,  or  dyke,  accordingly,  was  thrown  across  the 
original  bed  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  narrow  outlets,  or  sli^ces,  being 
left  for  the  passage  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  water.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  great  body  of  the  river  was  forced 
back  into  the  artificial  derivation.  Another  band  was  then  thrown 
across  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  continuation 
of  the  line  of  the  original  bank,  and  raised  precisely  to  the  same 
height  as  the  lower  dyke.  Here,  too,  the  passage  of  the  water 
was  regulated  by  sluices ;  and  the  entire  bed  of  the  stream 
being  now  formed,  as  it  were,  into  a  vast  reservoir,  the  mouth  of  a 
tunnel  was  opened  into  it,  which  had  been  excavated  directly 
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throug^h  the  hill  of  sand-rock  forming  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
between  the  two  bands,  and  below  the  level  of  the  water  thus 
artificially  elevated  :  a  copious  stream,  of  course,  immediately 
flowed  into  the  tunnel,  and  sufficient  water  was  thus  obtained  for 
the  supply  of  the  town  and  the  cultivation  of  a  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try extending  to  the  S.  of  it.  Before  either  of  the  bands,  how- 
ever, were  undertaken,  and  when  the  whole  body  of  the  river  must 
have  flowed  in  the  artificial  canal,  the  mouth  of  which  had  pro- 
bably been  deepened  for  the  purpose,  that  peart  of  the  original  bed 
between  the  two  dykes  wliich  was  intended  to  form  the  great 
rescr\()ir  was  paved  throughout  with  massive  hewn  stones,  fas- 
tened with  metal  clamps,  to  prevent  the  further  deepening  of  the 
river,  and  to  give  additional  strength  and  security  to  the  whole 
work.*  Such,  as  far  fis  I  can  gather  from  Oriental  authors  and 
a  minute  personal  examination,  has  been  the  general  design  of  the 
stupendous  hydraulic  works  of  Shuster.  The  course  of  the  river 
has  constantly  changed  as  either  of  the  dykes  has  given  way  and 
yielded  a  free  passage  to  the  waters,  and,  in  that  case,  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  great  reservoir  hanng  fallen  below  the  orifice  of 
the  tunnel,  it  has  become,  of  course,  altogether  useless.  When  I 
was  at  Sliuster  a  part  of  the  lower  band  had  given  way,  with  the 
breaking  of  the  bridge  above  it ;  and  the  level  of  the  river  having 
thus  sunk  several  feet,  the  supply  of  water  in  the  tunnel  became 
reduced  j)roj)ortionably,  and  the  lands  S.  of  Shuster  were  thrown 
entirely  out  of  cultivaticm.  The  band,  however,  has  been  since 
repaired  ;  and  I  now  understand  that  the  tunnel,  or  Nahri- 
Dariyiin,  as  it  is  properly  called,  is  quite  full. 

1  must  now  ex[)lain  the  names  and  courses  of  these  streams, 
which  have  been  nmch  confused  by  the  Oriental  geographers,  and 
aj)pear  even  to  b(»  scarcely  understood  at  the  present  day.  The 
artificial  canal  which  now  forms  the  left  branch  of  the  river  is  the 
famous  Nahri  Masrukan  of  the  Oriental  geographers;  it  subse- 
quently changed  this  title  for  Y)i\  Diingah  (two  parts),  owing  to 
its  forming  the  channel  for  about  two-sixths  of  the  water,  while 
the  other  four-sixths  flowed  in  the  original  bed ;  and  it  is  now 
called  A'bi-Gargar,  from  the  name  of  the  eastern  mahulluh  of 
Shuster,  which  it  waters.  Originally  tliis  canal  was  protracted  to 
the  vicinity  of  Ahwaz,  and  there  entirely  absorbed  in  irrigation. 
It  traversed  u})on  this  line  during  the  early  ages  of  Islam  the 
great  city  of  'Askari-Mukram,  8  farsakhs  from  Shuster;  f  to  the 
site  of  which,  however,  I  have  been  only  able  to  obtain  this 
approximate  indication.  Subsequently  it  would  seem  that  the  Bandi- 

*  In  Kiuneir's  Map  the  courses  of  the  river  unil  cunal  are  reversed.    Uo  makes 

the  western  branch  the  canal,  and  the  eastern  the  river;  whereas,  the  western,  or 

right  branch,  is  in  reality  the  rivor.  and  the  eastern,  ur  left  branch,  the  canal.    It  is 

irious  hoWy  after  visiting  Shuster  himself,  hecuuld  liave  fallen  into  such  an  error. 

With  regard  to  the  Naliri-Masrukun,  1  have  compared  the  accounts  of  JaVhaul, 

1^  Y&kdt,  Abd-l-fedi,  Ilamdu-llah«  and  the  Taikara.ti-Shusteriyah. 
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Kaisar  must  have  given  way,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  river, 
flowing  in  the  bed  of  the  canal,  had  forced  a  passage  into  the  old 
channel ;  for,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 3th  century,  we  find  the 
great  river  of  Shuster,  which  rose  near  Isfahan,  and  disembogued 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  named  the  Dujcili  Masrukdn.  Again,  the 
march  of  Timur,  who  crossed  the  Du  Dangah  on  the  third  march 
from  Shuster  towards  Rdm  Hormuz,*  is  not  to  be  understood, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  at  that  time  the  course  of  the 
stream  made  a  much  greater  deviation  to  the  eastward  than  at 
present.  Altogether,  the  elaboration  of  the  Nahri-Masrukan  is 
one  of  the  most  intricate  and  contradictory  objects  of  research 
that  I  was  ever  engaged  upon.  Col.  Chesney  followed  up  the 
modern  line  of  the  canal  from  Bandi-Kir  to  Shuster,  and  I  need 
add  nothing,  therefore,  regarding  its  present  course.  The  dyke 
at  its  mouth  is  now  named  Bandi-Shdh-zadah,  from  its  having  been 
repaired  by  the  late  Prince  of  Kirmanshilh;  it  seems  to  have 
been  anciently  called  Bandi- Kaisar.  The  original  channel  of  the 
river  which  flows  to  the  W.  of  Shuster  is  the  Nahri-Tuster,  or 
Dujeili-Tuster,  of  the  geographers ;  it  is  the  Chahar  Ddngah  of 
Timor's  march,  and,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  it  has  been 
named  Kuran.  When  I  was  at  Shuster,  owing  to  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  band,  the  Kuran  contained  about  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  body  of  water ;  at  present,  I  understand  it  is  reduced 
about  two-thirds.  Many  bands  were  formerly  constructed  upon 
this  stream,  to  divert  the  waters  into  channels  to  the  E.  and  W., 
but  the  Bandi- Khdk,;j;  immediately  below  the  town,  is  the  only 
one  at  present  which  fulfils  its  original  purpose.  The  great  dyke 
across  the  Kuran  was  named  Bandi- Mizan,  "  the  dyke  of  the 
balance,"  from  its  being  carefully  formed  to  the  same  level  as  the 
Bandi-Kaisar,  and  jibove  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Tlie  bridge, 
which  is  csdled  Piili-Kaisar  ( *'  Csesar's  Bridge,"  all  these  works 
being  ascribed  to  Shdpiir's  prisoner  Valerian),  was  built  upon 
this  dyke,  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge  forming  a  part  of  the 
band.  The  inter\'ening  space  in  the  bed  of  the  river  be- 
tween the  two  tunnels,  which  I  have  called  the  great  reser- 
voir, is  the  famous  Shddarwan  §  of  ShdpCir,  being  so  named 
from  the  stone  pavement  at  the  Ijottom  of  the  river,  which  is  said 
to  be  still  in  good  preservation.  This  particular  part  of  the 
river  is  also  name<l,  in  some  works,  Nahri- Mdh-pdriydn.  ||  It 
now  remains  that  I  should  describe  the  tunnel.  This  is  properly 
called  the  Nahri-Ddriydn,  but  is  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  A'bi-M iyanddb  (a  contraction  for  Miyan-du-ab,  the  river 

*  Munwiclu-l  I((il&'. 

f  Tlm{ir  u  stated  to  have  left  Shuster  on  April  17th,  and,  advancing  rapidly,  to 
hare  crossed  the  Dd  D&agah  on  the  19th. — Petis  de  la  Croix,  ii.  p.  183. 

I  The  earth^yke. 

§  Sh&darwia  signifies  a  carpet  or  flooring. 

II  The  name  is  now  corrupted  into  MafSirijr&n. 
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two  wQtrrs).      It  is  a  deep  end  narrow  cliannal,  citl 
^b  the  hill  upoD  wbicU  suiuis  tlii^  casUe  t>(  8bufttnr> 
iglU  of  llu*  pxcavation  may  be  ihree  biindrcd  y&nU) 
s  firiocn   Icct:  in  many  places  il  h  cut  down,  hi  a 
brougb   the   bill,  in  olbera  il  is  peitorated  like* 
uioulJi  is  in  the  fncc  uf  the  prpcipicc,  below  iha 
snid  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  docp.     1  <lo  not  ooih 
rk  of  any  jn-tat  labour,  even  for  Orientals^  fur.ttw 
if  a  very  soft  and   yielding  (jualilj.      The   Nabri- 
in  it  issues  rmm  its  excavated  bed,  flaws  in  a  clian- 

ins  to  hai'c  been  built  witb  the  greatest  rare,  and.uf 

s  of  stone,  i  ID  mediately  under  the  ruined  walif  of 
■ice  of  ibe  town,  and  elevated,  cunseqnenlly,' 8bu>-* 
■d  of  the  Kuran ;  [lelty  a(|ueducls  convey  the  waUv 
1)  all  parts  of  the  town,  and,  when  full,  tbe  canal  if 
f  the  whole  dislrlft  of  Mi>iiudiib,  to  the  csLeut  of  10 

of  Shuster. 

(;sney  Ims  slnleil,*  that  the  strenm  which  unites  witi 
ranch  of  the  Kuran,  at  IJaudi-Kir,  is  not  the  river 
It  the  western  branch  of  tbe  river  of  Shusler,    ,1^ 
however,  the  united  writers  of  the  Dizfiil  river.apd 
ir  main  branch  of  the  Kuran,  which  be  obseiTeil  tq 

at  that  spot;  the  point  of  confluence  of  theao  lw« 
ring  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  i>f  liandi-Kir-f' 
0  sinEle  ruin  at  Sbustcr,  wbicb  can  be  referred  M:itli 
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province,  but  either  A  bwdz  or  Shuster:  but  I  place  no  great 
dependence  on  these  few  points  of  coincidence,  and  merely  offer 
the*  identification  as  conjectural. 

M.  Court  has  spoken  of  a  bas-relief,  and  monogram,  upon  tlic 
gate  of  the  castle  of  Shuster.*  I  cannot  positively  deny  their 
esdstence,  but  can  state  that  I  have  traversed  all  parts  of  the 
castle,  expressly  in  search  of  ancient  relics,  and  tliat  no  such 
sculptures  ever  fell  under  my  observation ;  indeed,  I  consider  that 
far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  building.  I 
regard  the  edifice  as  quite  modern,  and  do  not  believe  that  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Sh^pur  now  exists. 

There  is  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  running  along  the  southern 
face  of  the  city  of  Shuster,  from  one  river  to  the  other ;  and  this, 
when  the  Nahri-Ddriyan  has  its  proper  supply  of  water,  may  be 
filled  without  any  difficulty ;  Shuster  will  then  form  a  complete 
island,  and  be  a  place  of  much  strength.     Beyond  the  ditch,  at 
the  distance  of  J  of  a  mile,  there  are  some  ruins  which  I  regard 
ais  far  ihdre  ancient  than  the  city  of  Shuster  itself;  they  merely 
now  present  to  view  a  quadrangular  enclosure  of  high  mounds, 
about  f  of  a  mile  square;  but  from  their  great  solidity,  I  judge 
tbif^En  to  mark  ihe  site  of  a  town  of  the  Babylonian  ages — the  line 
of  the  cuial  runs  along  their  western  face.     They  are  believed  by 
thb'  Sh6steris,  but  of  course,  erroneously,  to  denote  the  position  (if 
'Askari-Mukram,  and  are  named   Lasbkar,  the  Persian   trans- 
lirtirtn  of  *Askar.f     The  southern  gate  of  Shuster,  through  which 
did  reilly^lie  the  road  to  'Askari-Mukram,  is  called  Darwdzahi- 
Lasbkaf  ;|  and  hehde  appears  to  have  arisen  the  title  of  the  ruins 
adjoining  it     The  city  of  Shuster  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
plague  iti  1832,  and  it  has  never  since  recovered  its  importance: 
it\)nna^'now  contain  about    15,000   inhabitants;    but  Dixful  is 
cbhsidered  the  principal  town  of  the  province. 
".On'the  S3rd  of  March  we  mo\'ed  from  Sh6ster  to  march 
dg^hsf'the  Bakhtiydri  fortress  of  Mungasht.     The  canal  upon 
t!he  eastern  face  of  the  town,  now  called  A'bi-Gargar,  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  which,  together  witli  the  massive 
band  upon'  wbich  it  is  built,  are  recent  erections :  the  bridge  is  at 
the  distance  of  about  f  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal ; 
and  the  band  has  been  merely  formed  to  force  the  water  into 
a  number  of  little  channels,  excavated  in  the  rock  to  the  E.  and 
W.,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  mills :  these  streams  all  unite 
again  at  the  foot  of  the  band,  and  the  collected  waters  appeared 
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t  Lashkar  in  Persian  and  '  Abkar  in  Arabic  sig^uify  an  army ;  ^A*kari'Afukram 
is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  originally  forming  tho  camp  of  a  chief 
called  Hukram.  'Askar  Mukram,  *'  the  honoured  host,*'  was  probably  equivalent 
to  the  coyal  residence,  the  U'rd(i.  or  court  of  thu  Moghals.    F«S. 

X  The  Gate  of  Lashkar ;  i.  e.  'Askar  Mukram. 
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L  fifth  of  the  whole  body  of  the  river :  the  district  lo 
tjiidgp  is  niunetl  Bolaiti.    It  appears  to  have  formed 
he  ancient  city,  and  indeed,  has  only  beciiine  wholly 
in  the^e  last  few  years,      I  do  not  beheve,  however, 
^ver  extended  to  the  westward  of  the  Kuran,  as  bu 
ics  staled.     At  the  distance   of  2  miles  ijom  the      , 
ssed  a  hillocV,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
1    is  named  Takhli-Kaisar    (Caesar's  throne)  :  the 
f  hill  has  been  artificiariy  levelled,  and  a  palace  of 
i  appears  to  Lave  been  built  upon  it :  our  roail.  in 
iction  of  S.  33.  E.  lay  along  the  broad  belt  of  low 
■iiiine  and  gypsum,  which  extends  along  all  this  pArt 
(twet^n    the  mountains  and  the  plain.     The  gicat 

l;iy  at  the  distance  of  about  5  farsakhs  on  our  loft 
r-  is  now  very  little  fresh  water  to  be  procured  upon 

anciently  it  appears  to  have  been  belter  supplied  ; 
•(  massive  bands  were  visible  in  the  beds  of  all  the 
jvines  which  had  been  conslructed  to  form  reservoirs 

spot  occurred.     We  encamped  in  the  little  plain 
ilislant  1 1  miles  from  Shuster. 

I,.—We  made  another  easy  march  of  10  miles  to  w. 
i.unod  Shfirish.  the  direction  and  character  of  the 
:  the  same  as  ycslciday.     The  stream  of  Sburish 
rv|isum  hills,  about  ;J0  miles  E.  of  this   point;  it 
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between  the  sand-hills^  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  E. ;  indeed, 
the  whole  tract  of  coimtry  E.  of  Shuster,  is  thus  carpeted,  and 
presents  the  most  beautiful  appearance  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive. 

March  QSth, — After  halting  two  days  at  Shakar-A'b,  I  accom- 
panied the  Prince  a  distance  of  3  farsakhs,  to  Khdri-Shutur-z^r,"^ 
where  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Bakhtiyari  chief,  against 
whom  our  expedition  was  directed,  and  from  whence  we  proceeded 
to  the  famous  hill-fortress  of  M ungasht.  The  naphtha  pits,  which 
are  passed  on  the  road  from  Shustcr  to  Ram-Hormuz,  were  10 
miles  S.  of  our  halting-place.  The  road,  which  had  preserved  a 
general  direction  from  Shuster  of  S.  33,  E.,  here  made  a  little 
deviation  to  the  S.,  to  round  a  range  of  very  steep  and  rugged 
hills  called  Kdhi-A'smdri,  forming  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great 
chain  which  we  had  been  gradually  approaching. 

March  29th. — We  marched  C  farsakhs  along  the  skirts  of 
Kuhi-A'sm^ri  to  a  ruined  village  named  Taulah,  situated  at  the 
extreme  south-easternly  point  of  the  range.  This  was  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  district  of  Janniki,|  and  the  hill-fort  of  Mun- 
gasht  was  here  visible,  for  the  first  time,  bearing  S.  30.  E. 

March  30th. — We  left  Taulah  at  daylight,  and  entered  the 
district  of  Janniki;  at  the  distance  of  \2  miles,  over  a  broken 
country,  we  came  upon  the  A'bi-Zard,  a  stream  which  rises  from 
the  hills  of  Mungasht,  and  joining  the  Kurdistdn  river,  in  the 
plain  of  Rdm-Hormuz,  forms  the  Jerrihi.J  The  road,  which 
had  hitherto  been  sufficiently  open  the  whole  way  from  Shuster, 
for  the  space  of  about  half  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  A'bi-Zard, 
which  here  pierces  a  rocky  range  of  hills,  became  extremely 
difficult ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  have  been  able  to 
have  transported  our  artillery  across  the  pass.  On  emerging 
from  the  defile  we  entered  the  plain  of  Baghi-Malik  fthc  king's 
garden),  a  spacious  and  well-cultivated  district,  watered  by  the 
A^i-Zard,  and  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
tobacco.  We  had  hitherto  followed  the  ancient  high  road  which 
conducted  from  Susiana  to  Eastern  Elymais,  and  thence  across 
the  great  range,  into  Central  Persia.  This  road,  which  at 
the  present  day  affords  the  only  direct  line  of  communication 
between  Shuster  and  Isfahan,  followed  up  the  plain  of  Baghi- 


•  The  Khdri  Shuhirf  or  camePs  thorn,  is  a  prickly  herb  upon  which  the  cameln 
feed  in  Persia ;  zdr  is  a  mere  affix  of  locality,  as  in  Murgh-zdr,  a  place  frequented 
by  birds ;  Na'i-zdr,  a  place  of  reeds,  &c. 

f  J4nnik(  is  a  corruption  for  JuwUniki,  the  name  of  the  tribe  that  originally 
inhabited  this  district. 

I  Jerries  is  a  name  which  I  have  never  seen  written :  the  geographers  seem  most 
unaccountably  to  have  neglected  all  mention  of  this  river. 
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left,  whilst  wc  luiw  pursued  a  track  over  3  v«-y 
.on  country,  tlircct  to  Mungosbt,  distiint  frum  tl^ 
The  ^xeai  range,  which  is  known  by  the  gcaeral 
:islil,  a  very  lofty  and  precipitous  chniii,  forinif^ 
111  of  the  line  of  Zagros,  here  bounds  the  district  trf 
iiisir.  The  face  of  these  mountains  is  without  a 
1  or  vegetation,  and  the  highest  peak  is  within  the 
■lunl  snow  ;  the  hill-fort,  forming  the  fastness  of  tlw 
M-i  chief,  who  lias  now  nearly  all  the  tribes  of 
inder  his  rule,  is  an  isolated  mass  of  rock,  sUnding 
upon  the  southern  face  of  the  range.     The  ascent 

exceedingly  steep,  and  the  summit  of  the  rock 
lound  to  a  depth  of  about  150  feet,  the  only  mesa* 
ig  along  a  narrow  and  rocky  shoulder,  to  a  potat 
ivp  lowers  to  about  jO  feet,  and  where  it  is  lo  he 
:oiae  difficulty.  The  open  ground  upon  the  summit 
nay  measure  \  a  mile  ia  circumference,  aad  it 
perennial  springs ;  so  that,  if  supplied  with  pro- 
mid  consider  the  fort  impregnable.  It  may  bo 
irse,  from  many  ]Xisitions  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
1  have  no  great  effect ;  for  there  are  natural  caverus 
Tiiit,  capable  of  holding  perhaps  1000  men — Mun- 
should  properly  be  written,  Miinkhishi,*  has  been 
iniv  III  the  Persian  wars.  It  foniieil  ihe  strong- 
'lubeirs.  who  reigned  in  the  Luri-lUizursr  during  the 
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sliin. 


Abbds,  and  tbe  point  where  I  had  previously  crossed  the  river, 

'  s  the  ruins  of  ft  great  city.      Unfortunately  1  did  not  hear  of 

a  until  it  was  too  late  to  visit  them,  but  I  Acrjuii'cd  much 

n  concerning  them  from  the  Balditiji'iri  ixiLabitanls  of 

e  district.     The  place  is  called  Manj.inik ;  and  the  ruins,  which 

a  extent  of  country  about  4  miles  in  circumference,  consist 

f  two  distinct  classes,  the  huge  Babylonian  mound,  and  traces 

r  buiUlincfs  formed  of  hewn  blocks  of  slone.     There  are  many 

lains  of  the  second  class,  but  the  gre.-it  ruin  of  the 

e  )■  an  immense  mound,  described  to  me  as  litde  inferior  to 

illc  of  SiiB,  and  believed  by  all  the  Lurs  to  represent  the 

itical  spot  where  Nimnid  cast  the  Patriarch  Abraham  into  the 

>,  with  the  famous  Manjani'k,  or  Manffonel,  which  the  Orientals 

nse  to  hav"e  been  first  used  upon  this  occasion,*      Now,  it  is 

mil  known  that  the    Fire -worshippers  refer  the  institutions  of 

ibeir  religion,  and  tbe  veneration  which  they  attach  to  (ire,  to  this 

very  fable  of  Nimrod  and  the  Patriarch ;  and  I  have  no  hesitalioa, 

therefore,  in  believing  this  mound,f  which  still  preserves  in  its 

B  and  story  the  most  holy  tradition  of  the  Magi,  to  represent 

iiie  of  a  magnificent  fire-temple  ;  and  I  shall  presently  relate 

imiy  Other  curious  circumstances  which  illustrate  its  ancient  history. 

hThe  A'bi-Zard,  which  flows  through  the  plain  of  B^igLi-Mabk, 

R>a  deJightful  rirer,  of  tbe  coldest  and  clearest  water  possible, 

*iefly  derived  from  the  snows  of  the  hills  of  Mungasbt;  it  varies 

■IvolunM,  of  course,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  When  1 

was  a  rapid  torrent  between  2  and  3  feet  deep,  and 

Ll  40  yards  in  breadth :  in  the  monUi  of  Mav  it  is  said  to  be 

impassable ;    but   towards    the  autumn   it  becomes  much 

uiilisbed.       It  unites  ivith  another  stream  some  miles  below 

i-Malik,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  joins  the  Kurdistan,  in  the 

I  of  RSm   Hormuz.   where    I    conclude  it  to    represent  the 

,   Khtln    Kend  of  Timiir's  march,  and  of  Kimieir's    map  ; 

'i  from  whence  such  a   name  was    originally  borrowed    1 

lot  conceive.     Tbe  uamo  occurs  nowhere,  I  believe,  except  in 

afu-d-din,  and  it  certainly  is  not  now  known  in  the  country. 

e  title  of  A'hi-Zard,  literally  the  yellow  river,  is  applied  lo  it 

n  account  of  its  exquisite  clearness,  Zard  being  often  used  in  this 

use,  when  referring  to  water;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  named 

KtjflheArabsNabra-l-A^trakJ  (the  blue  river),  for  the  same  reason. 

•  The  lame  of  the  fnnmce  i«  said  to  have  been  so  inlense  that  no  on«  could 
a^tnuh  it;  Ibis  miuliiDB,  tberafun,  wu  iufcolud  ta  cmt  in  the  PatfiJirch  fnim  n 
dulaDCe.  [Manjintii,  aiicienlly  pronounceii  MauganiV,  was  bortownl  by  the  Atalu 
'  "'IB  Qrrek  maKsime(m,  ii  militiiy  i-ngine.  Mangmtl  !•  probably  from  the 
D  hiitoriaaii  dI'  Ilia  CiUBadus.     F.b.J 

II  fable,  which  is  of  gicat  antiiiliily,  is  tuppuse<l  to  bue  arisfu  with  the 
h  Bsbbiua,  who  IramUted  "  Vr  of  the  Chalileei "  "  Iha  Chikl  jMnti/rr,"  the 
V  •YlJt  tignifyiDg  alio  "/rf,"— Sea  Hyde,  p.  74. 
£  I  See  Lee'i  tcsusliitioa  of  Iba  Billitab,  p.  37. 
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irt  of  Tul,  built  upon  a  high  mound,  and  defended 
of  artillery,  may  be  coniidered  formidable  enough 
khliyin's,  but  it  could  make  no  resistance  B^:ain>t 
iclies ;  it  is  situated  in  an  open  plain,  at  the  diatuics 
from  the  river. 
—  I  made  a  forred  march  to-day  of  40  milei  to  rejout 
liakar-Ali.     The  passage  of  the  bills,  which  upon 
1  we  had  traversed  along  the  banks  of  the  ATm- 
■ccdingly  difficult;  indeed  the  descent  wa«  ao  pre- 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  and  drag  oiir  horses 
]R  space  of  some  miles,  along  the  slippery  face  of 
After  having  passed  this  range  we  pursued  the 
locky    valley,    along   the  northern    face  of  Kiihi- 
Ji.'  north-eastern  point  of  which  we  emerged  from 
into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Gulgir,  crimsoned  with 
inonc,    and    clothed   throughout    with    the    richest 

which  we  had  followed  from  Shuater.     This  tract 
Iff  in  distance  of  about  8   miles ;  but  I  doubt  its 

peditious  than  the  open  road  to  the  S. ;  it  is  rarely 

in  by  the  BaklilijAri- I'liydt. 

snined  intelligence  of  other  ruins  in  this  district 

ill   iiic  the  liveliest  interest:    it  appears  that  the 
'in    SliuBicr    to    Isfahiin,    passing  up  the  plain  of 
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The  place  would  be  well  worthy  of  examination,  for  the  bridge 
of  Jirzid  must  have  been,  according  to  all  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  buildings  that  the  Sfisdnians  have  left  in  Persia ; 
and  a  great  road  also  was  carried  from  this  point,  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Isfahan,  which  still  forms  the  only  practicable  line  of 
commimiration  for  liiaded  mules  between  Shuster  and  that  city. 
The  road  is  now  called  the  Jiidahi-A'tibeg,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  by  those  princes ;  but  I  believe  that  they  only 
repaired  an  ancient  work.  I  recognise,  in  this  line,  the  route 
which  is  descrilied  by  Slrabo,  as  conducting  from  Gabiana  (the 
ancient  name  of  the  district  of  Isfahdn)  through  Elymais  to  Su- 
siana  ;*  I  belie^'c  that  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  Antiochus  and 
Mitbridates  were  enabled  to  jienetrato  to  the  fire-temples  of  Ely- 
mais; and  indeed,  from  the  stupendous  character  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  immense  labour  that  seems  to  have  been  licstowed 
on  it,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity. But  the  most  interesting  spot  in  all  this  country,  per- 
haps even  in  all  Persia,  is  the  town  of  Susan,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Kuran.  4  farsakhs  to  the  N.W.  of  Mdl  Amir :  here  also  are 
the  ruins  of  a  great  city,  and  from  the  accounts  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  it,  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  sister  capital  of  Ecbatana 
and  Persepolis.  The  city  of  Sfisan  was  principally  built  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kuran,  at  a  point  where  the  course  of  the  river 
was  due  W.  Forming  a  semi-circle  from  the  river,  and  thus  en- 
closing the  city,  is  a  range  of  steep  and  abrupt  hills,  through 
which  there  is  no  passage,  cither  along  the  hanks  of  the  river  or 
at  other  points:  a  once  noble  bridge,  now  almost  destroyed,  con- 
nects this  impregnable  position  with  a  large  mass  of  ruins  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  wtiich  arc  again  bounded  to  the  S.  by 
another  range  of  hills,  extending  at  both  points  to  the  precipitous 
banks  of  the  Kuran,  and  traversed  by  two  solitary  passes.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge,  are  said  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  palace ;  the  ground  all  around  is  now 
planted  with  orchards,  but  the  general  design  of  the  building  is  to 
be  traced,  and  many  pillars  still  remain  entire.  At  a  short  dis 
tance  from  hence,  to  the  N.E.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  the 
tomb  of  Daniel ;  called  Ddn'iydli  Akbar,  the  greater  Daniel,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  tomb  at  Siis,  which  is  called  Diriiyili 
Aagliar,  or  the  lesser  Daniel.  The  building  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  massive  blocks  of  while  niarble ;  and  a  large  reservoir, 
formed  of  the  same  materials,  is  in  front  of  the  tomb.  This  is  fed 
by  a  small  stream,  which  here  descends  from  the  hills,  and  it  con- 
tains a  vast  quantity  of  sacred  lisli,  that  are  regarded  with  the  most 
superstitious  attachment.  Adjoining  the  tomb  is  a  large  slab  of 
marble,  engraved  with  a  perfect  cuneiform  inscription,  and  many 
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slabi,  similarly  iculptured.  arc  saiil   to  be    found 

Jruins,     On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  principal 

Irge  fort,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  range  of  hula. 

re  named  Gilgird ;  and  the  fort  is  called  Kal'ahi- 

n  the  description  I  judge  it  to  be  a  SJs^ntan  edifice. 

lid,  conducting  from  Mil  Amir  to  Susan,  traverses  the 

trd  bj  a  narrow  pass  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  city ;  and 

lice  to  this  pass,  from  the  plain  of  Mai  Amir,  is  one  of 

I'iosities  of  the  place  :  a  large  portion  of  the  face  of  the 

fn  ardficially  smoothened.  and  an  immense  tablet,  with 

eiform  inscriptions,  has  been  engraved  upon  it.   There 

Ibe  about  twenty  figures  sculptured  upon  the  tablet, 

^criptions  have  been  uniformly  described  to  rae  as 

ng  in  length  those  of  Bisutun.    There  is  also  a  natu- 

r  this  place,  which  is  calleil  Shikafti-Snlman,*  and  is 

I  place  of  pilgrimage  by  the  Lurs.     1  am  indebted,  I 

.  for  this  description  to  oral  information  only,  but  I 

ir  wrong,  for  I  was  so  particularly  interested  in  the 

Its    which  1   heard  of  Susan,  that  during  my  future 

m<  i[h  the  Balditiydris,  1  took  the  greatest  possible  pains 

Icurate  intelligence,  and  after  a  series  of  minute    in- 

^  different  inhabitants  of  the  plnce,  at  different  bmes,  I 

leir  evidence  to  agree  in  the  points  that  I  linve  above 

■leganling  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  there  cannot  be 
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arrive  at  my  conclusions  being  given  in  dctnil,  iu  a  work  on  the 
comparative  gcograpLy  of  Persia,  on  whicb  I  have  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  preparing  for  publication, 

I  believe,  then,  that  in  ancient  times,  there  were  two  cities  of 
the  name  of  Susan,  or  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Susiana — the  more 
ancient,  which  is  the  Shushan  of  Scripture,  being  situated  at  Susan 
on  the  Kuran,  or  Eulsus  ;  the  other,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  at 
Sfis,  near  tlie  Kerkhah,  or  Chonspes.  The  river  of  Dizful  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  Copratea ;  the  A'bi-Zard,  and  its  continuation  the 
Jerrihi,  tlic  Hedjphon,  or  Hedypnus ;  and  tlie  united  arms  of 
rile  Kuran  and  DizfOl  river,  the  real  Pasiligris. 

And  firstly,  with  regard  to  Siisan — the  very  expression  of  Scrip- 
ture, "SLuson,  the  palace,"'  would  appear  indicative  of  a  dis- 
tinction from  some  other  city  of  the  same  name.  Daniel,  be  it 
remembered,  was  in  the  palace,  yet  he  saw  the  \-ision  on  the 
borders  of  the  U'lai,  ami  heard  the  voice  between  the  banks  of 
rile  river.  From  the  mound  of  Sus,  the  Kerkhali  is  14  mile 
tfstant,  but  at  Susan  the  river  does  actually  lave  the  base  of  the 
great  ruin.  The  ancient  tomb  of  the  greater  Daniel  may  be  also 
t*ken  into  account ;  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  certain 
evidences  of  antiquity.  As  this  city  did  not  lie  upon  Alexander's 
march,  bis  historians  have  failed  to  notice  it ;  but  in  the  later 
geographers,  who  had  indistinct  information  of  the  place,  and  con- 
founded it  with  the  great  city  of  the  same  name  which  formed  the 
capital  of  the  prorince,  we  discover  some  traces  of  its  true  posi- 
iina.  Thus,  when  Pliny  8ays,f  that  the  EuIebub  surrounded  the 
fasde  of  Susa  at  the  distance  of  250  miles  from  the  sea ;  and 
when  Ptolemy  places  Susa  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Susiana,  upon  the  left  branch  of  the  Eul^eui,  and  upwards 
"'  a  degree  above  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  right  arm  of  the 
'er,J  they  both  can  only  refer  to  Susan  and  the  Kuran.  This 
ct  of  country,  extending  S.  of  the  Kuran,  and  containing  the 
itricts  of  Susan,  Mil  Amir,  and  Jdnniki,  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  great  province  of  Elymais,  and  after  the  period  of 
tile  Macedonian  conquest  to  have  risen  to  much  weallh  and  pros- 
perity— here,  then,  I  look  for  the  rich  temples  which  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  monarchs. 

The  fire-temple  dedicated  to  Anihi'd,  which  was  supposed  by 
Sbvbo§  and  Diodorusjl  to  be  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  which,  in  the 
Maccabees,^  is  named,  more  properly,  the  temple  of  Nanea, 
may  be  represented  by  the  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Baitdwand ;  it  was 
"     e  that  Autiochus  the  Great  lost  his  life.     The  city  of  Elymais, 
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ickcd  by  hia  son,  Antiochus  Epiphancs,*   I  believe 

and  the  temple  which  he  sought  to  pillage,  to  be 
in  of  Masjidi-Suleiinani-Buzurg:  this,  too,  will  be 
ri  Dianx  auguutissimum  iUis  gentlbus,"  uf  Pliny.f 
uated  upon  the  EuIecus,  below  Susa.  Antiocbui 
icr  hisdefeat,  retreated  to  Tabae,];  the  name  of  which 
in   the  modem  Tub.   and  there  expired  in  agony, 

ounds  or  of  a  bodily  malady.  The  third  great  ex- 
ist these  firc-templcs  was  that  undertaken  by  the 
,  Mithridntei.  He  is  said  to  have  robbed  the  temple 
lod  Aitarn,  of  ten  thuutand  talents,  and  to  have  taken 
le  Hedyphou.^    Seleucia  is  aUo  mentioned  by  Phny, 

of  Elj'mais ;  and  he  names  the  river  Hedypnus : 
n  and  HedypnuB  are  mamfeBlly  of  Greek   deriva- 

implying  the  agreeable  qualities  of  the  river;  anil 
>v/  that  iho  stream  disembogued  into  the  Eultsus,  1 
•  identify  the  names  wilh  the  A'bi-Zard  of  ihe  pre- 
this  view  Seleucia  will  be  represented  by  the  nuns 
luid  the  groal  mound  which  preserves  the  tradition 
<1  A  braham  will  mark  the  site  of  the  fire-temple  that 
hands  of  the  Parihian  king.  The  temple  is  named 
iso,  which  ia  evidently  a  derivation  from  Azar,  sigoi- 
iibably  it  is  a  mere  conlraclion  of  A'zar-gah,  a  fire- 
s  leiupio,  also  renowned  doubtless  for  its  sanctity. 
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daarij  pointed  out  the  T&b,  as  the  representalive  of  that  river ; 
and  I  have  not  ventured,  therefore,  on  the  sole  authoril}'  of  an 
•tymological  coincidence,  to  impugn  their  distinct  and  united  evi- 
dence. SOsan,  under  the  Sdsdnian  monarchs,  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  from  its  impre^able 
character,  to  have  offered  a  fit  spot  for  the  creation  of  iheir  great 
•tate-prison,  the  famous  castle  of  Letbe,  where  they  confined  their 
prisoners  of  dia  tine  lion.  It  was  here  that  Shdpiir  Dhu-l-akt^f  con- 
fined the  unfortunate  Arsoces  II.,  King  of  Armenia  ;  and  it  was 
from  hence  that  the  Roman  jfrisonera,  taken  at  DAri,  under  the 
reign  of  the  younger  Justin,  after  a  long  captivity,  effected  their  re- 
markable escape.*  It  is  named  bj  Ammianus,  Agaban.|  probably 
tte  Pehlevi  word,  which  the  Greeks  translated  by  Leiho  ;  Moses 
of  Cborene  places  it  in  Kbuzistdn.J  and  from  the  account  of 
,  Thoophylact^  we  are  able  to  identify  its  exact  position  at  Sbsan ; 
be  names  it  the  castle  of  Giligerd.  1  have  mcntionnl  that  the 
£d>inian  fortress  of  Susan  still  relnins  the  title  of  Kal'ahi-Gilgerd ; 
«t  was  not  far,  he  says,  from  Bendosabiron :  by  this  title  he  al- 
ludes either  to  the  Bandi-Sh^pur,  at  Shuster,  or  to  the  city  of 
Jundi-shipiir,  and  either  indication  wilt  agree  with  the  position  of 
Siisan;  and  he  adds  that  it  was  in  the  district  Bizaca,  a  name  that 
Xnay  perhaps  be  recognised  in  the  title  of  B&zuft.  which  still  per- 
tains lo  a  tract  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Susan.  The  ruins  at 
Bus,  near  the  Kerkhah,  certainly  represent  the  Susa  of  Herodotus 
.and  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  and  his  successors:  but  1 
kther  suspect  that  the  fables  of  Memnon,j{  and  his  parents  Tithon 
»d  Cissia,  which  were  applied  to  this  city  by  the  early  Greeks, 
mad  were  copied  by  later  writers,  should  more  properly  belong  to 
Shuf  han  the  palace,  upon  the  river  U'lai ;  and  that  there  may  thus 
be  some  truth  in  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  the  younger  Susa  was 
founded  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  This  city  of  Susa,  on  the  Choas- 
pei,  continued  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Persia  to  be  a  great  and  flourishing  capital,  and  it  naturally 
therefore  attracted  to  itself  the  traditions  which  really  applied  to 
the  more  ancient  city  on  the  Eul^us.  Thus,  when  the  Neatorian 
church  was  established  in  Susiana,  in  the  third  century,  the  tra- 
ditiona  regarding  the  prophet  Daniel  became  naturalised  in  a  fo- 
reign soil :  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Syrian  church 
believed  this  city  of  Susa,  where  they  instilutwl  a  bishopric  very 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  province,^  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  divine  revelations,  and  that  they  soon  began  to  attach  a  su- 
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crence  to  rerUun  spurious  relics  of  the  proplipl's 
ese   Xestorians  I   rec(^;oise  "  the  followers  of  the 
11  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest,  were  acciistomed, 
i^ht.  lo  carry  the  coffin  into  iheir  churches,  and  in 
-ir  prayprs  for  rain,  lo  make  use  of  it  as  an  inter- 
iitlc  story  of  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  indeed,  and  perhaps 
sculptured  with  the  figures  of  the  two  Hon*  and  a 
cr  to  have  oriponted  with  the  Ncstorian  cfaarrh; 
it  as  not  a  little  favourable  to  my  belief  in  the  dis- 
iwo  Suaas,  that  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eolaua,  aa 
should  have  existed  during  so  many  centuries,  an- 
rhaps  unknown,  nbich  should  still  at  the  present  day 
perior  to  the  shrine  whose  fame  has  been  spread  by 
iiperstitlon  over  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mobam- 
Thc  history  of  the  sncred  fish  also,  which  in  Ben- 
la,  and  also  in  a  Persian  MS.f   is  attached  to  this 
'  river  of  Shdpiir,  appears  to  have  been  transplanted 
shrine.     In  the  Shajiflr  stream,  not  only  are  there 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  no  fish  at  all ; 
ii'iticed  ihe  ancient  marble  reservoir  of  Susan  filled 
lirh  are  daily  fed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

of  the  Choaspes,  mentioned  by  Slrabo,  and  by 
iilrr  travelled  In    Susa,   is  to  be  recognised  in  the 
I'lil.  lint   1    have  already  noticed.      The  Sasiiniao 
^j^VjSnMirHjt^ror^^Tgh^jan^j^h 
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muit  remalo  uncertain,  for  neither  in  Abii-l-fedi,  nor  Jn  any  other 
of  the  old  Arabic  authors,  do  I  find  any  notice  of  the  river 
Kerkhah,  and  I  have  never  met  with  the  name  even,  but  in  a  single 
Persian  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  a  most  inaccurate 
account  is  given  of  its  course.*  I  know  not  the  derivation  of  the 
name  Choaspes ;  hut  there  is  certainly  no  such  mountain  among 
the  ranges  of  Zagros  as  Kuh  A'sp,  horse  hill,  which  D'Anville 
states  to  have  given  rise  to  the  title. 

The  reasons  for  the  opinion,  now  almost  universally  enter- 
tmned,  of  the  identity  of  the  Choaspes  and  EuIecus,  in  defiance  of 
the  direct  statements  of  Strabo  f  and  Pliny,  J  and  the  scarcely  less 
direct  inference  of  llie  voyages  of  Nearcbus  and  Alexander, 
appears  to  have  been  the  application  of  both  the  names  to  the  river 
that  flowed  by  Susa,  and  the  contradictory  statements  regarding  the 
excellent  walcT  of  one  of  these  rivers,  which  was  exclusively  drunk 
by  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  I  have  removed  the  one  difficulty  to 
the  distinction  of  the  rivers,  by  the  distinction  of  two  cities  of  the 
names  of  Susa  and  Susan;  the  explanation  of  the  other  is  still 
more  easy.  The  fact  is,  that  the  waters  of  both  these  rii  ers,  Ker- 
bhah  and  Kuran,  are  almost  equally  renowned  for  their  excellence. 
It  is  true  that  the  Kuran,  traversing  the  great  cities  of  Shuster, 
'Aakari-Mukram,  and  Ahwdz,  whilst  the  banks  of  the  Kerkhah 
were  deserted,  has  become  more  widely  celebrated  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world  ;  but  in  the  province,  at  the  present  day,  the 
Kerkhah  is  cimsidered  but  little  if  at  all  inferior,  and  the  waters 
of  these  two  rivers,  be  it  observed,  are  regarded  now,  as  in  ancient 
times,  as  far  surpassing  all  the  other  streams  or  springs  in  the 
world.  The  Orientals,  it  is  well  known,  are  most  particular 
About  the  quality  of  their  water,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  their 
lubits  arc  remarkable  for  permanence  of  character;  and  thus  it 
Would  have  been  most  extraordinary  that,  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  belie^■e  the  rivers  to  have  changed  the  qualities  of  their  waters, 
nor  the  Persians  to  hare  changed  their  taste,  the  Kerkhah  should 
have  formerly  enjoyed  an  exclusive  celebrity,  when  the  neigh- 
bouring stream  of  the  Kuran  afforded  water  (if  an  equal  or  pcr- 
liaM  saperiur  quality. 

Most  ancient  authors,  confounding  the  two  cities  of  Susa,  con- 
ibunded  also  the  rivers,  and  thus  described  the  excellence  of  the 
Choaspes,  or  Eulsus,  as  they  referred  to  the  one  Susa  or  the 
other;  but  P)iny,§  who  has  distinguished  the  rivers,  distinctly 
Mates  also  that  they  were  both  equally  approved  of  by  the  Par- 
thian monorcbs,  and  Solinus  has  followed  his  aulhorily.I|  I  have 
now  mentioned  the  cUief  grounds  of  arguments  upon  which  I  rest 
niy  distinction  of  the  Choaspes  and   Eulaius  ;  and  I  believe  the 
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h  has  hilherlo  enveloped  the  subject  is  beginning 

isappear, 

i\  thiit  the  real  Pasitigris  was  formed  by  the  junc- 

iprales  and   Eulicus— just  as  we  read  in  a  Persian 

united   rivers  of   Dizfdl   and  Shustcr  are  named 
.z ;  yel  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  freqneatlj 
anie  of  Pasitigris,  or  simply  Tigris,  and  more  fre- 
initod  arms  retained  the   title  of  EuIeub  in    their 
iirse  to  the  sea,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
■l1,  or  Dijiab,  was  usually  applied,  in  tha  middle 
■astern  branch  of  the  river  ns  high  as  Shustcr,  and 
luran,  at  the  present  day,  continues  to  be  given  U> 

tlie  confluence  of  the  stream  of  Dizfiil,  and  as  far 
>c)int  of  its  disemboguemenl  in  the  Persian  Golf. 
nust  also  notice,  is  stated  by  the  Arabs  to  ba\-e  been 

old  Persians  Dijlahi-Kiidak,  or  the  LitUe  TigrM,t 
translated  into  Arabic  by  the  diminutive  form  of 
1,    With  this  indication,  then,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
1  the  Greek  iraa\  the  old  Persian  word  Pas,  signif}- 
iTior,"  and  iu  thus  translating  Pasitigris,  like  the 
1,  ■•  the  inferior  or  little  DijUh."" 

identification  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana.  according  to 
_Ttrs  to  me  to  remove  all  the  ilifficulties  arising  from 
evidence  of  the  historians,  except  in  one  solitary  in- 
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i  given  by  Diodorus,  will  be  sufficiently  cmrecl,      Antigonua,  in 

lua  pursuit,  could  scnrcpiy  have  made  more  than  two  marches  to 

Ike  Coprates,  or  river  of  Dizful ;  and  when  it  is  suited  that,  on 

•ccount  of  the  extreme  heat,  he  encamped  before  sunrise  on  the 

bialu  of  the  river,  I  understand  this  of  the  A'bi-Shapi'ir.     He 

probably  reached  the  Coprates  very  near  the  point  of  junction, 

tor  the  camp  of  his  enemy  was  only  80  stadia  distant.     Why  he 

diould  have  preferred  attempting  the  passaije  of  the  two  arms 

vnrcewively,  instead  of  crossing  below  the  junction,  like  Eumenes, 

r  it  is  Dot  easy  to  say ;  perhaps  he  considered  that,  as  his  enemy's 

'  fioroe  was  beyond  the  eastern  branch,  the  passage  of  the  first  river 

I  would  be  effected  without  molestation,  and  he  should    be  able 

afterwards  to  seize  on  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  second.      If 

I  duB  were  lus  view,  however,  he  was  out-manceuvred  ;  for  Eumenes 

1  re-crossed  the  Kuran  when  a  part  only  of  his  aiKersary's  forces 

[  had  been  passed  over,  and,  attackin<;^  them  before  they  could  be 

npported,   he  gave  Antigonus   a    signal    defeat.       From   hence 

L  Antigonus  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Badaca,  on  the  Eulceus ;  and 

I  m  this  single  passage  is  the  only  real  difficulty  which  I  experience 

I  in  the  whole  illustration.     Antigonus,  of  course,  from  his  position 

on  the  Coprates,  could  not  possibly  have  reached  any  part  of  the 

L  KuTan,  which  all  other  evidence  points  out  as  the  real  Eul.-eus ; 

1  and  I  am  fain,  therefore,  to  consider  this  mention  of  the  EuIspus 

I  an  error  of  Diodorus.      In  describing  the  march  of  Alexander 

I  from  Sum  to  Ecbatana  he  bad  previously  mistaken  the  Choospes 

I  fcr  the  Tigris.*  and  this  second  error  need  not,  therefore,  so  much 

L  anrprise  us.     Badaca  1  believe  to  have  been  situated  about  25 

UVules  N.W.  of  8usa.  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Buwarij,  where 

Ltome  very  remarkable  ruins  still  exist  of  the  same  character  as 

L.tbose  of  Susa,  and  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Paitik,  or 

kPitikab  ;  and  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  there  are 

I  no  ruins  upon  the  Kerkhah  to  the  N.  of  Susa  which  could  pos- 

Laibly  represent  Badaca,  and  the  place  must  necessarily  have  been 

f  Ctnuiderably  to  the  northward  in  this  direction,  to  have  enabled 

l  Antigonus  to  reach  the  inhabited  parts  of  Media  at  Khorram-dbid, 

I  In  nine    days,    even  by  the   short  cut    across  the  mountains  of 

\  Cfaarban.-f- 

We  now  come  to  the  geographers.  The  evidence  of  Strabo 
r  principally  relates  to  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers;  and  bearing 
I  in  mind  that  his  Eulfcus  and  Pasitrigris  refer  to  the  same  river,  1 
■rdoubt  not  but  that  the  publication  of  the  Euphrates  papers  will 
I  terve  to  explain  all  difficulties.  When  ho  states,  however,  on  the 
I  authority  of  Polyclitusjj  that  the  Choagpes.  the  Eulieus,  and  the 
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into  one  lake,  and  thence  into  ihe  sea,  he  distin- 
inlisfartorily  between  llic  two  first  rivers,  and  evi- 
..  ihc  Kerkhah,  the  Kuran,  and  the  Dijiah,  which 
iherc  is  reason  to  believe  (hd  really,  at  one  time, 
waters  in  a  great  hfir,  or  marshy  lake,  before  they 

used,  as  ho  always  is.  from  the  mullilude  of  author* 
ulic<l,  is  still,  I  believe,  to  be  explained.     He  slates 
pes,  or  Kerkhah,  fell  into  the  Tigris,  and  that  the 
nder  sailed  up  the  PasiliRris,  or  Kuran,  from  the 
h  of  these  statemcnls  he  is  perfectly  correct ;  but, 
uflhe  Eula'us,    he  has  confounded  the  two  rivers 
rcntly  from  his  confusion  of  the  two  cities  of  Suss, 
;jjectivcly  watered,  and  this,  too,  may  be  proved, 

drin,  the  Eulieus.  which  traversed  this  district  above 
nly  rcjtrescnt  the  Kerkhah ;  and  yet,  in  his  further 
vcr,  the  Kuran  will  alone  answer  the  description. 
s  in  two  passaeres,  that  the  Eulaeus  formed  the  par- 
Susiana  and  Elymais,  which  country,  extending  to 
ivas  divided  from   Persis  by  the  Oroalis,  or  Tab; 
t  the  Eula^us  received  into  it  the  Hedjpnus,  ifrom 
ii  river  can  only  be  represented  by  the  Jerrdhi  and 
id  another  stream  from  Susiaiia,  not  otherwise  men- 
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the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Harax*  for  Eula^us,  which  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  town  of  Spasinie  Cliarax,  at  llie 
mouth  of  the  river,  rebuilt  by  Ardeshir  Babegiln,  under  the 
title  of  Kerkhi-Mtsdn,  or  Ushlun-fibad.f 

I  am  not  acquaiated  with  the  arguments  that  have  been  lately 
brought  forward,  to  revive  the  old  opinion  of  the  identiiy  of  Susa 
and  Shustcr,  or  I  should  have  more  particularly  noticed  them. 
Such  an  idea  does  not  appear  tome,  however,  to  be  remotely  con- 
sislent,  cither  with  the  authorities  of  Oriental  writers,  or  with  the 
existing  geography  of  the  province.  I  regard  the  present  town  of 
Sliuster  as  a  foundation  of  the  Sas^nians ;  and,  in  proof  of  its  in- 
feriority to  Sus,  or  Susa,  I  may  mention  that  it  did  not  rise  into 
suilicient  consequence  to  become  the  sec  of  a  Christian  Bislinpric 
until  two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  Nestoriansin 
Susiana,;^  and  when  the  neighbouring  city  of  Siis  had  already  en- 
joyed that  honour  for  at  least  14()  years. 

I  must  again  excuse  the  brevity  with  which  I  have  treated  this 
liithcrlo  much  confused  inquiry,  by  slating  that  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  all  the  evidence  and  ibe  inferences  which  I  draw  from 
!i  particular  statement  arc  embodied  in  a  work  now  preparing 
for  publication,  upon  the  comparative  geography  of  Persia. 

May  l6(fi, — After  a  further  residence  of  a  month  and  a  half  in 
'  the  province  of  Khuristan,  during  which  time  I  gained  much  of 
the  intelligence  that  1  have  here  communicated,  t  left  Dizfiil  with 
a  small  party,  and  without  baggage,  for  Khorram-abad.  There  are 
'<  three  roads  between  these  points  :    the  high  road  of  ten  kafilah 
F'  Ctages,  which  conducts  along  the  line  that  I   have  already  dc- 
I  icribed  to  Chuli-Jaidar,  and  from  thence  strikes  north-eastward 
to  Khorram-^bAd ;  the  second  of  eight  stages,  which  diverges  from 
■  the  ATii-Zil,  and  crossing  the  Ka'ildn  range,  rejoins  the  high- 
road at  Dehli'z  ;  and  the   third,  directly  across  the  mountains,  in 
"ine  nearly  due    N.,  which  curtails  the  distance  between  the 
two  points  to  four  long  marches.    I  preferred  this  last  road,  as  well 
'  on  account  of  its  shortness,  as  from  its  never  having  before  been 
I  travelled  by  an  European.      I  marched  the  first  day  8  farsakhs, 
I   to  the  plain  of  Kir  A'b  (the  bitumen  water).     The  road  tra- 
f  versed  the  plain  of  Diisful,  in  a  direction  due  N.,  lo  the  western 
'  point  of  the  fort  of  Tangaw^n,  and,  rounding  this,  descended 
K  among  some  very  sleep  ravines  to  the  little  plain  of  Kir  A'b, 
'  irbicb  lay  at  the  estrcuie  roots  of  the  great  range  between  the 
\  Mreom  of  Baliid-riid  and  the  mountains.     I  was  not  a  little  sur- 

•  Book  xxiii.  t,  6.  f  Tabaif  and  HIura-iidii-t-ADilL' 

I  Tha  Chriition  church  »ob  csUblLahed  in  Siisiann  about  a.d.  260.  St.  Mill», 
[  biihop  of  Suw,  lufftrad  maityrdum  in  \.o,330;  Bud  Phuiei  wu  Grat  &p pointed 
,  bubopof  Shutter  in  about  *,i>.  460<    See  Axenuui,  lam,  iv.  p.  421 ;  torn.!,  p,  12; 
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t  nmong  these  steep  rannes  the  evident  trace*  of  a 
nd,  leading  into  the  secluded  pl^n  of  Kfr  A'b, 
I  to  come  from  the  direction  of  SCis.      I  also  found 
nda  in  the  plain,  the  remttini  of  an  ancient  town ; 
■se  indications  with  the  bitumen  pits,  which  abound 
irhood,  and  from  which  the  place  has  obtained  its 
not  but  fancy  that  I  beheld  the  site  of  the  Erctrian 
>ricca.      It  is  true  that  the  distance  in  a  right  line 
"(much  to  accord  with  the  210  stadia  of  Herodotus, 
i>  have  actually  visited  the  place  himself;'  but.  in 
I'cts,  it  will   agree  sufficiently  well  both  with  his 
iih  that  of  Damis.f     The  liquid  bitumen   is  col- 
irosent  day  in  the  same  way  as  is  relateil  by  He- 
round  is  impregnated  with  this  noxious  matter,  and 

as  brought  round  the  town  to  defend  the  Greek 
tlic  attacks  of  the  barbarians;  and  the  rising  ground 
ins  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  part  of  the  district 
I'ullivation.       I   must  also  obsene,  that  there  are 
lilumen  or  naphtha  pits  in  all  Susiana  but  at  this 
r  Rdm  Hormuz ;;[;  and  of  these  two.   Kir  A'b  has 
lest  claim  to  be  considered  the  site  of  Ardericca, 
rates  the  exact  bearina:  from  Susa,  I  know  not  on 
.  ns  N.,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east,  and  this  will 
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therefore,  well  on  the  alert ;  hut  a  party  of  these  marauders,  who 
surrounded  our  little  camp  throughout  the  night,  contrived  to 
carry  off  a  number  of  stray  articles  ;  and,  in  the  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing, two  of  our  servants  were  seized  hy  them  and  stripped  of 
everything. 

Alay  \8tk. — At  the  head  of  the  valley  the  great  hills  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly  lo  a  tremendous  height,  and  seem  to  shut 
out  all  further  progress.  A  rocky  path,  however,  conducted  us  to 
the  summit,  after  a  most  tedious  and  difficult  ascent  of  two  hours  ; 
and  here,  from  the  sultry  plains  of  Susiana,  where,  at  this  season, 
the  heat  is  almost  insupportable,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly 
transported  into  a  climate  where  the  snow  lay  deep  in  all  the 
sheltered  crevices  of  the  mountains  ;  and  the  trees,  which  in  the 
plain  were  in  their  full  summer  foliage,  were  only  just  beginning 
to  show  their  early  sprouts.  As  1  knew  that  I  should  cross  some 
of  the  molt  elevated  lund  in  Luristdn,  I  had  brought  with  me  a 
mountain  barometer  to  determine  the  elevation  of  some  of  the 
highest  peaks;  the  tube,  however,  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  the 
servant,  who  had  charge  of  it,  in  the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  and 
I  thus  lost  an  opportunity  which  may  probably  never  occur  again. 
This  mountain  is  named  Bi'-A'b.*  from  its  possessing  no  water, 
but  that  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  snows ;  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  outer  chain  of  Zagros,  being  connected  with  the  range  of 
Mangerrah  to  the  west,  where  there  is  a  hill  fort  of  some  celebrity 
in  Oriental  history,  and  with  the  great  mountain  of  Shah-zadali 
Ahmed,  to  the  east,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a  pir  of  that 
name,  which  is  built  upon  its  summit.  This  Shdh -Z^dah  Ahmed 
is  stated  to  have  lieen  one  of  three  brothers;  the  other  two  were 
Sultfin  Mahmud,  interred  at  HulilAn,  near  Kirmdnshdh,  and 
SulUn  IbrAhtm,  who,  under  the  name  of  BSbi-buzurg  (the  great 
father),  is  worshipped  ns  the  Deity  throughout  Luristan,  Shiih- 
c^eh  Ahmed  and  Sultdn  Mahmtid  are  included  among  the 
Haft-tan  by  the  'All  lldhfs.  and  both  of  the  shrines,  therefore,  are 
places  of  much  sanctity.  After  a  gradual  descent  for  some  miles 
from  the  hill  of  Bi-A'b,  we  crossed  another  ridge  of  the  great 
chain,  called  Kuhi-AnJrah-rud,  to  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  the  left  branch  of  the  A'bi-Ziil.  Beyond  this  stream 
again  we  traversed  a  third  range,  called  Kal  Aspad.f  to  the  bed 
of  the  A'bi-Zdl,  salt  even  in  this  early  port  of  its  course,  and  filled 
with  huge  fragments  of  rock,  similar  to  those  which  I  found  below. 
The  country  all  around  here,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  presents 
to  view  a  mass  of  the  most  tremendous  mountains,  which  appear 
so  intermingled  with  each  other,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  detect 
their  proper  lines.      From  the  bearings,  however,  which   I   took 

■  •  Pronounced  ia  Luiinh,  BE-A'u.  t  The  white  peak. 
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rst  peaks,  und  from  the  information  of  out  guides, 
<listin^uish  that  these  three  ridges  of  Di-A'b,  Ana- 
inl  Aspiwl,  were  all  pnrtsof  &  single  chain  coanected 
f)f  Kiiililn,  Kirki,  and  M;ing:err.-ih,  and  forming  the 
:)f  Zagros.     In  a  lillle  defile  to  our  left  hand,  as  we 
!>l  Aspml,  we  saw  a  tomb  named  the  Imam  Zidahj- 
ilirine  of  great  celebrity  in  Luristan.     This  saint  it 
iissesscd  the  miraculous  power  of  curing  the  bile  of 
serpents  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  whenei'er  a  Lur 

is  bitten  by  a  snake,  he  repairs  to  the  shrine,  and, 
.npulor  belief,  always  recovers.     The  descendant*  of 
ionjigc,  too,  claim  to  have  inherited  the  iniraculotis 
have  certainly  seen  them  effect  some  very  wonderful 
Lurs  belie\e  that  the  cure  is  performed  merely  by 
iie  cold  blade  of  a  knife  which  belonged  to  the  great 

is  still  preserved  in  his  family ;  but  I  saw  that  the 
which,  however,  is  not  a  little  curious,  was  contained 
.>f  leaves  and  wild  herbs  kept  constantly  applied  to 

We  halted  at  an  open  spot  in  a  wooded  valley,  3 
ihe  A'bi-Zi'd,  having  been  ten  hours  in  crossing  the 
i.m  the  head  of  the  Tangi-ZardSwar. 
—We  were  still  in  a  very  high  country,  as  we  might 
le  freshness  of  the  air.  ami  l)y  the  trees  being  not 
r.      After  crossing  anoiher  little  stream  which  faTla 
y.M.  we  eritninenced   llie  ascent  of  ihe  second  chain. 
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the  fourth  day.  I  therefore  made  an  exertion  in  the  afternoon, 
after  the  height  of  the  fever  was  over,  to  push  on  to  the  plain  of 
Khorram-dbad,  where  we  might  procure  supplies;  but  I  was  un- 
able to  proceed  more  than  a  farsakh  and  a  half  over  a  low  range 
which  formed  the  outer  line  of  the  third  great  chain,  and  our 
party  accordingly  went  fasting  to  bed  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
stream  of  Kayun. 

May  2.0th. — We  now  began  to  cross  the  third  great  chain, 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  line,  is  called  Kuhi-Haftdd  Pehlu  (the 
seventy-sided  hill),  to  denote  its  infinite  ramifications.  It  was 
here  formed  of  two  ridges,  between  which  there  was  some  extent 
of  open  table-land,  which  is  one  of  the  Yailaks  of  the  tiibc  of 
Dirikdwand.  From  the  summit  of  the  northern  ridge  we  saw  the 
rich  plain  of  Khorram-dbad  stretching  at  our  feet ;  and,  after  a 
wearisome  descent  through  a  thick  forest  of  oak-trees,  which  occu- 
pied us  nearly  three  hours,  we  at  last  reached  a  camp  of  Fliyat, 
and  were  kindly  received  by  a  Sayyid,  a  descendant  of  Shah-zadah 
Ahmed,  as  he  averred,  who  entertained  me  with  a  number  of 
curious  stories  regarding  the  faith  and  superstitions  of  the  Lurs. 
This  was  the  first  inhabited  spot  that  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
the  plain  of  Kir  A'b,  and  the  party,  having  fasted  now  for  forty 
hours,  enjoyed  with  no  small  relish  our  I'iiyat  repast.  After 
breakfast  I  rode  into  Khorram-abad,  a  distance  of  5  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  through  a  richly- cultivated  district  thronged 
with  villages  and  gardens.  The  general  direction  of  our  line  from 
Dizfiil  had  been  three  or  four  points  to  the  eastward  of  N .,  instead 
of  N.  22°  W.  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  maps.  Indeed, 
from  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  routes,  I  cannot  but  conclude 
that  Khorram-4bad  has  been  laid  down  very  erroneously  in  the 
maps  hitherto  published;  and  I  regret  much  therefore  that  I 
omitted^  during  my  short  stay,  to  determine  the  position  astrono- 
mically. 

Khorram-dbdd  is  a  singular  place;  a  range  of  rocky  hills 
stretching  across  the  plain,  in  the  usual  direction  of  N.W.  and 
S.E.  has  been  suddenly  broken  off  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
river,  for  the  space  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  leaving,  in 
the  centre  of  the  open  space,  a  solitary  rock  nearly  1000  yards  in 
circumference ;  the  rock  is  very  steep,  and  near  its  summit  is  a 
most  copious  spring.  This  is  the  fort  of  Khorram-abad.  It  is 
sorrounded  by  a  double  wall  at  the  base,  and  the  summit,  where 
the  palace  is  built,  is  also  very  strongly  defended.  The  palace, 
which  was  erected  by  Mohammed  'Ali  Mirzd,  is  a  very  elegant 
building.  A  magnificent  reservoir,  60  yards  by  40,  which  is  fed 
by  the  spring,  has  been  formed  within  it,  and  there  is  also  a  gar- 
den of  some  extent.    The  fort  contains  exclusively  the  palace  and 

VOL.  IX.  il 
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abode  of  the  ruler  of  these  wild  regions.  I  am  inclined^  there-^ 
fore^  to  recognise^  in  its  title  of  Diz  Siydh^  or^  which  has  nearly 
the  same  signification^  KGh  Siydh,*  the  word  in  which  originated 
the  title  of  Cossaean^  applied  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexander  to  thd 
inhabitants  of  these  mountains.  The  particular  tract  of  country, 
however^  between  Media  and  Susiana^  bounded  to  the  E.  and  W. 
by  the  river  of  Dizful  and  the  Kerkhah^  appears  to  be  the  Cor- 
biane  of  Strabo  ;|  and  this  title  is  of  course  identical  with  the 
Mount  Charban  of  Pliny, J  and  the  Corbrynae  of  Polybius ;  §  but 
to  the  illustration  of  this  name  I  have  no  clue  in  the  modern  geo- 
graphy of  the  district. 

The  road  from  Khorram-dbdd  to  Kirmanshdh  has  been  tra- 
velled by  many  Englishmen,  and  I  need  give,  therefore,  no  very 
detailed  description.  The  direct  road  leads  by  the  plains  of 
Allshtar  and  Khdwah  to  Harsm ;  but  this  is  impracticable  in  win- 
ter from  the  deep  snow,  and  the  route  then  follows  a  somewhat 
circuitous  line  by  the  Puli-Taskan,  a  magnificent  Sasanian 
bridge,  now  in  ruins,  which  crossed  the  river  KashghAn^  and  from 
thence^  along  a  line  of  sheltered  valleys,  to  Hulil&n  on  the  Cho- 
ames,  where  it  joins  the  road  from  Jf idar.  The  Puli-Taskan  is 
said  to  be  the  noblest  ruin  in  all  Luri-Kuchuk.  It  contains  an 
inscription  which  I  suspect  to  be  Cufic,  but  which  may  possibly 
be  Pehlevi,  and  is  thus  well  worthy  of  examination.  The  bridge 
seems  to  have  been  built  by  the  Sasanian  monarchs  to  facilitate  the 
line  of  communication  between  Hamaddn  and  Susiana. 

May  24tt. — I  left  Khorram-Abdd  in  the  afternoon,  and  rode 
3(  farsakhs  to  Robdt.||  The  road  traversed  an  open  valley  for 
8^  farsakhs  along  the  course  of  the  right  arm  of  the  stream  of 
lOiorram-dbdd,  and  then^  for  another  farsakh,  passed  among  low 
hills  to  the  village  of  Robdt. 

May  Q5(h, — I  made  a  long  stage  to-day  of  9  farsakhs,  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  plain  of  Khdwah.  After  riding  2  farsakhs  among  low  hills 
richly  wooded  with  the  belut,  we  came  upon  the  A'bi-Kdshghdn,  a 
deep  and  impetuous  stream,  which,  dividing  at  this  point  into  a  num- 
ber of  narrow  branches,  we  passed  upon  Iliyat  bridges  of  woven 
boughs.  At  another  farsakh,  also  among  hills,  we  descended  into 
the  plain  of  Alishtar,  and  soon  afterwards  reached  the  A'bi-Alish- 
tar,  a  shallow  river,  which  we  forded  without  difficulty.  The 
plain  of  Allshtar  is  a  vast  level  flat  of  great  extent,  bounded  upon 
the  E.  by  a  noble  chain  of  mountains,  named  Chihil  Nd-Bdli- 
ghdn^  (from  a  story  of  forty  children  who  here  suffered  martyr- 

*  Kiik  Sijfih  merely  lignifies  "the  black  hill.'*     Diz  is  applied  to  a  hill  forming 
a  fort, 
f  Strabo,  p.  745.  I  Pliu^,  book  vi.  c.  zxyii.  ^  Polyb.  book  v.  c.  xli?. 

II  A  caravanserait  ^The  forty  infants* 
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I  diviites   it    from    the  territories  of  NiMwand  and 

I  till;  W.  by  another  very  lofty  range,  called  Sar 

c  ihc  Lurs  suppose  the  ark  of  Noah  to  hare  rested 

The  skirts  of  Cliibil  Nd-Balighan  are  covered 

,  and  around  tliem  is  much  cultivation.     The  great 

|)Inin,  however,  is  pasture-ground,  and  I'liydt  cncamp- 

'attered  oier  its  vvhiile  surface.     We  rode  across  this 

ice  of  i  farsaklis,  and,  ascending  some  rising  ground, 

Iflcr   anolher    fnrsakh,  among   the    low  lulls  at  the 

111.-  plain  of  Khawah. 

-1  made  another  long  march  of  y  farsakhs,  to  Hanin. 

s  we  traversed  the  lower  plain  of  Khilwah,  winch  \a 

like  Alishtar,  and  is  watered  by  two  streams  descend- 

I  mountains  of  Girun  (a  continuation  of  the  chain  of 

ilighan).  and  uniting  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 

crossing  the   second  of  these  streams,  we  began  ta 

liigh  lable-land  of  Khawali,  which  is   considered  to 

it  summer  pasturage  in  Persia.     The  ground  rises 

,  for  the  space  of  aljout  a  farsakh,  to  the  high  downs 

he  gra/Ing-lands,  and  here  the  country  is  certainly 

.     It  is  everywhere  broken  into  knolls,  and  inter- 

gliout  by  rivulets,  at    intervals  of  about  300  or  400 

of  the    richest   possible  description;   anil 

less  than  20,mx)  fiuiiilics  of  I'liyat  seal- 


■  •  •  " 
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us  to  believe  that  they  abounded  In  countless  numbi^in  the  great 
horse-pastures  of  Media,  which  they  would  thence«denominate 
the  Nisaean  plains.     There  is  every  reason  to  conc)ttde«.that  the 
Nissean  horse  came  originally  from  Nesd,  in  Khorisdif/Ch^.Nissa 
of  the  Greeks,*  and  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  scnjiet)f  the 
Turkomdn  breeds  of  the  Atak,  which   are   still   distinguished 
throughout  Persia  for  their  superior  excellence.     It  is  not  iftfipojr- 
sible  even  that  the  breed  may  have  become  partially  naturalili^^ 
in  some  of  the  royal  studs  which  were  pastured  in  the  MediM.-. 
plains;  but  that  the  Nisaean  horse  was  the  common  and  indigenotuf*' 
native  of  these  plains,  and  had  increased  at  one  time  to  the  enor-*// 
mous  number  of  150,000,  is  opposed  alike  to  reason^  and  to  the  -".-j 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  historians. 

With  Herodotus, f  who  was  most  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  geog^phy  of  Media,  originated  the  error  of  transferring  to 
that  province  the  Nisa^a  of  Khordsdn ;  and  all  later  writers  either 
copied  or  confounded  his  statement.  Strabo  alone  has  o^paped 
from  the  general  confusion ; J  he  describes  the  great  horse-pas- 
tures as  extending  along  the  whole  line  of  Media,  from  the  road 
that  led  from  Babylon  to  the  Caspian  gates,  to  that  conducting  to 
the  same  place  from  Persia,  that  is,  from  Bisutun  to  Isfah&n ;  and 
thus  we  at  once  recognise  the  great  grazing-plains  of  Khdwahj 
Alishtar,  Huru,  Sil^khur,  Burburud,  Jdpalak,  and  Feridun, 
which  thus  stretch  in  a  continuous  line  from  one  point  to  another, 
along  the  southern  frontiers  of  Media.  Strabo  nowhere  says  that 
the  Nisaran  plains  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  gates,  al- 
though his  epitomiser  seems  thus  to  have  understood  him ;  neither 
does  he  even  apply  to  the  Median  pastures  the  name  Nissan — he 
merely  states  that  the  plains  were  called  Hippobotos,  and  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  they  produced  the  Nissean 
horses. 

His  name  of  Hippobotos  I  suspect  to  be  hellenised  from  Si- 
likhur,  which  bespeaks  its  own  derivation  from  Sir  A'khur,  a  full 
manger,^  and  which  is  the  most  extensive  and  celebrated  of  all 
these  grazing  plains.  Alexander,  I  doubt  not,  moved  from  his 
sultry  camp  at  Bisutun  to  the  Yaihik  of  Alishtar,  which  is  e\'en 
now  a  favourite  summer  residence  with  the  rulers  of  Kirmdnshdh, 
and,  after  remaining  a  month  among  the  horse-pastures,  travelled 
in  seven  marches  to  Hamaddn.  It  was  also  from  these  plains, 
must  add,  that  Python  brought  in  his  supply  of  horses  and  beasts 

*  Strabo,  p.  509.     Isidore,  in  Hiidgon,  p.  7.  f  Book  vii.  c.  x1. 

X  StrabO)  p.  525.    This  passage  has  been  often  misunderstood :  I  follow  thetraai- 
lation  of  the  French  Academy. 

}  Tl)e  let^n  /  ai^d  r  ^re  constantly  confused  in  Persian  names* 


•  • 


•  •' 


•  • 
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of  burden  ift'l/^&camjt  of  Antigonu8>*  in  the  adjoinii^  distiict  of 
Khorrain-4tb^d/  after  the  perilous  march  of  the  Grecian  army 
through /the 'mountains  of  the  Cossaeans.  We  travelled  for  4 
fanakhif  ifcfoss  the  rich  downs  that  I  have  described,  and  then 
descemje^  into  a  hilly  country,  intervening  between  Khawah  and 
Hajsin.  This  was  the  frontier  district  of  Luristdn  and  Kirman- 
thihV*and,  as  I  have  now  ftnishcd  my  geographical  remarks,  I 
irijl'^deavour,  before  I  bid  adieu  to  the  province,  to  give  a  slight 

•  jdiMch  of  the  manners  and  general  statistics  of  the  tribes  that  in- 
••fabit  it. 

;*•    Luristdn  is  divided,  as  I  have  stated,  into  two  provinces,  Luri- 

•  Buzurg,  and  Luri-Kuchuk.  The  inhabitants  of  Luri-Buzurg  are 
now  classed  under  the  general  title  of  Bakhtiydris,  but  originally 
this  name  merely  applied  to  a  small  tribe,  one  of  the  twenty-six 
distinct  clans  among  whom  the  province  was  divided.  The 
Bakhtiydrfs,  vrith  their  dependencies,  number  at  present  28,000 
familift;  they  comprise,  exclusive  of  dependencies,  three  divisions, 
the  Haft  Lang,  the  Chah^r  Lang,  and  the  Dindrunis.  Their  as- 
sessment  is  fixed  at  100  Kdtirs  (mules),  the  term  Kdtir,  however, 
being  merely  conventional,  and  used  to  denote  a  sum  of  money ; 
which  is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  power  of  the  Persian  government  to  exercise 
authority  over  them.  The  institution  of  this  assessment  is  very 
ancient,  and  in  the  time  of  the  A'tdbegs,  when  the  province  was 
in  its  most  flourishing  state,  a  Katir  seems  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  1000  Tdmdns — at  present  it  is  valued  at  lOOTdmdns;  but  the 
government  for  many  years  has  been  unable  to  realise  this  amount, 
or  even,  upon  an  average  of  20  years,  a  moiety  of  it.  The  follow- 
ing table  describes  the  general  distribution  of  the  clans,  and  their 
respective  assessments : — 


*  Diod,  Sic.,  book  xiz.  c.  ii. 
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jtovrer  of  the  Ealdilijiris.  as  will  be  ficeii  by  tliis 
the  hands  of  Mohammed  T5ki  Kh^.  the  chief  of 
is  n  lineiil  descendant  of  'Ali  Mardan  Khdn,  the 
Hfi  of  Persia,  in  the  times  of  anarchy  that  succeeded 
\adir.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  the  ac- 
;hi<'f  of  his  own  single  tribe,  and  he  owes  his  present 
tion  solely  to  thedistiojiuished  ability  with  which  he 
is  course  amid  the  broils  and  conflicts  of  the  other 

clans,  one  by  one,  have  sought  his  protection,  and 
iselves  Jiuioiig  his  subjeols ;  and  he  can  now,  at  any 
III.  the  field  a  wcU-arnied  force  of  tO.OOO  or  12,000 
illecls  his  revenues  according  to  no  nrbitrary  method, 
tion  to  Ihc  fcrlililj  of  the  districts,  nud  the  prosperous 
llngcs  and  tribes.  He  has  done  everything  in  his 
;ak  the  tribes  of  their  nomadic  liabits.  and  to  a  great 
i  succeeded.     In  Feridiin  he  has  purchased  very  ex- 

where  he  has  founded  numerous  villages,  and  in  the 

Hormuz,  which  he  farms  of  the  Shirfiz  government 
mitns  annually,  he  has  also  settled  a  vast  number  of 
nists.  The  Bakhtiyaris  pursue  a  certain  extent  of 
y  exclusively  supply  Khiizistdn  with  tobacco  from 
y  also  export  a  Bmall  quantity  of  grain  ;  and  the  Isfa- 
i  furnished,  during  ihc  summer,  with  mutton,  almost 
the  IJakluiydri  Hocks :  thn  cherry-sticks,  for  (Chibuk) 
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each  petty  subdivision  is  go\'emed  by  its  own  Tushm&l,  and  they 
all  meet  as  eqaals  on  great  occasions^  to  discuss  their  common  in« 
terests.  It  is  true  that  Mohammed  Taki  Khdn  has  exerted  him- 
self much  to  break  the  control  of  these  feudal  dependents ;  but 
the  tendency  of  his  system  is  merely  to  merge  the  power  that  was 
before  separately  exercised  into  the  consolidation  of  his  own  indi« 
vidual  authority.  The  great  wealth  of  the  Bakhtiydri%  as  is  the 
case  with  all  nomadic  tribes,  consists  in  their  flocks  and  herds. 
They  are  naturally  most  averse  to  agriculture,  and  until  the  last 
15  or  20  years  they  always  migrated  in  a  body  to  the  warm  pas- 
tures of  Khuzistan,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  at  the  return 
of  spring  again  moved  back  to  their  Yaildks  around  Zardah  Kuh^ 
and  along  the  northern  skirts  of  the  great  range,  from  Isfahan  to 
Borijjird. 

In  matters  of  religion  they  are  lax,  but  still  they  are  outwardly 
Mohammedans,  and  neither  respect  nor  understand  the  mystical 
tenets  of  the  'Ali  lid  his.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Kurdish,  but  still  differing  in  many  respects,  and  more  particularly 
in  their  method  of  pronunciation,  from  any  of  the  other  modifica- 
tions of  that  tongue  which  are  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  ex- 
tending along  the  range  of  Zagros.  I  believe  them  to  be  indi- 
vidually brave,  but  of  a  cruel  and  savage  character ;  they  pursue 
their  blood  feuds  with  the  most  inveterate  and  exterminating  spirit, 
and  they  consider  no  oath  nor  obligation  in  any  way  binding, 
when  it  interferes  with  their  thirst  of  revenge  ;  indeed  the  dread- 
ful stories  of  domestic  tragedy  that  arc  related,  in  which  whole 
families  have  fallen  by  each  others'  hands  (a  son,  for  instance^ 
having  slain  his  father,  to  obtain  the  chiefship — another  brother 
having  avenged  the  murder,  and  so  on,  till  only  one  indivi- 
dual was  left),  are  enough  to  freeze  the  blood  with  horror.  It 
is  proverbial  in  Persia,  that  the  Bakhtiydris  have  been  obliged  to 
forego  altogether  the  reading  of  the  Fsitihah,*  or  prayer  for  the 
dead,  for  otherwise  they  would  have  no  other  occupation.  They 
are  also  most  dexterous  and  notorious  thieves ;  indeed,  I  have 
myself  seen  instances  of  their  dexterity  in  conveying  a  horse  out 
of  a  stable,  in  an  inner  court,  which  was  particularly  watched,  and 
padlocked,  moreover,  with  a  chain,  for  security,  that,  unless  I  had 
witnessed,  I  could  not  possibly  have  believed.  Altogether  they 
may  be  considered  the  most  wild  and  barbarous  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Persia ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  passed  some  pleasant 
da3rs  with  their  chiefs,  and  derived  much  curious  information  from 
them. 


*  Th«  first  chapter  of  the  Kor4n,  used  by  the  Mohammedaiii  much  as  the  Pater- 
notler  was  anciently  used  by  us.  Most  Turkivh  epitaphs  end  by  the  words,  **  F6li' 
hah  rukun  /cAun/'— '<  Say  a  Fatihah  for  his  soul^— F,  S, 
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th  thpir  dependencies  they  number  ali.OOO  fiimilies. 

of  the  tribes  of  Pish-kuli  is  fixed  at  120  Katin, . 
10  distribution  fluctuates  at  the  discretion  of  tbe 
ir ;  the  tribes  of  Pushti-Kuh  and  the  dependen- 
luded  in  this  arrangement,  but  have  a  separate 
lue  assi^^ned  to  them. 

n  of  the  Katir  varies,  as  with  the  Bakhliyirw,  ac- 
slate  of  tiie  prorince  ;  but  under  the  late  Waai'r. 
who  administered  the  revenues  with  eminent  suc- 
10  years,  it  was  raised  to  tbe  rate  of  200  old  T^ 

of  the  present  currency;    the  120  Katirs  were    , 
lent  to  40,000  T6manB,  and  the  amonnt  annually 
sh-kiihalonerather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  this 
owing  table  exhibils  the  classification  of  tbe  tribes, 
c  system,  as  observed  by  Mirza  Buzurfr. 
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liiliseil  from   llie  Iribps  thus  amounted  to  60,5OO 
J  lie  govemmentposscsBcd  another  source  of  rcA-enae 
|Khorriim-ab;id  and  the  crown-lands  scattered  over 
■ording  to  the  following  list : — 


Taxatiun 

Tax  It  ion 

MOP..J-. 

Grain. 

^■fOMtt    Ot 

Timini. 

Kh.tw«.. 

oDtistKoflheFrnloT 

5000 

'     -hop 

nn-loudi 

2000 
2000 
1000 

230 
&00 
100 

2000 
2O00 
500 
1000 
200 
700 

soo 

sDil  the  cuitam). 

10,800 

fiSOO 

,1  the  Kharwar  of  jjrain  at  one  TiSmitn,  which  ia  tii« 

in  Lurislnn,  this  will  give  an  addition  to  the  revenue 

tid  rnise  the  ivhnle  nmcmnt  which  may  be 

I  7P.e(X)  T<im^m5.      The 
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it  has  other  valuable  sources  of  profit.  The  principal  of  these  is 
its  breed  of  mules,  which  are  esteemed  by  far  the  best  in  Persia. 
It  certainly  exports  on  an  average  1000  of  these  animals  annually ; 
and^  taking  the  mean  price  at  20  Tdmdns,  this  alone  will  give  a 
sum  of  20,000  Tdmdns  of  yearly  produce.  The  Iliydt  drive  a 
considerable  traffic^  also^  in  carpets^  hurs,  or  packing-bags,  and  all 
descriptions  of  horse -furniture :  they  exclusively  supply  the  towns 
of  Hamaddn,  Nihdwand,  and  Burujird  with  charcoal,  and  their 
flocks  and  herds  likewise  afford  them  a  considerable  profit. 

The  great  tribes  of  Pish-kuh,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  have 
no  single  chief  like  the  Bakhtiyaris ;  neither,  indeed^  have  the 
Bub<1ivisions  in  general :  some  four  or  five  Tushmdls  are  usually  as- 
sociated in  the  government  of  every  subdivision  ;  and  on  great  occa- 
sions all  these  Tushmdls  meet  as  equals,  and  consult ;  so  that  their 
internal  constitution,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  uncommon  among 
the  clan  nations  of  Asia,  more  nearly  assimilates  to  the  spirit  of  a 
ponfederated  republic  than  of  a  great  feudal  aristocracy.  The 
Wall  of  Pushti-Kuh,  alone  retains  the  kingly  power  of  his  ances- 
tors. Among  the  Lurs  most  of  the  offices  of  labour  are  per- 
formed by  the  women :  they  tend  the  flocks,  till  the  fields,  store 
the  grain,  and  tread  out  that  which  is  required  for  use.  The  men 
content  themselves  with  sowing  and  reaping,  cutting  wood  for 
charcoal,  and  defending  their  property  against  the  attacks  of  others. 
The  carpets,  the  black  goats' -hair  tents,  and  the  horse-furniture, 
for  which  Luristan  is  famous,  are  almost  all  the  work  of  the  women. 
The  men  seem  to  consider  robbery  and  war  their  proper  occupa- 
tion, and  are  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  engaged  on  a  foray. 

The  language  of  the  Lurs  differs  but  sUghtly  from  that  of  the 
Kurds  of  Kirmdnshdh,  and  a  person  conversant  with  one  dialect 
will  perfectly  understand  the  other.  These  dialects  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Zagros  have  been  hitherto  assumed  by  all  writers  as 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Pehlevi;  but  it  appears  to  me  on  insuf- 
ficient grounds :  I  regard  thent  as  derived  from  the  old  Fdrsi,  the 
Farsi-Kadun,  as  it  is  called ;  which  was  a  co-existent,  but  per- 
fectly distinct  language  from  the  Pehlcvi,  in  the  age  of  the  Sdsd- 
nian  monarchs :  certainly  the  Pehlevi,  as  we  read  it  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  upon  inscriptions  and  in  books,  docs  not  possess  any 
analogy  with  the  Kurdish,  and  I  doubt  if  any  dialect  of  it  now 
exists  as  a  spoken  language,  except  among  the  Gabr  colonies,  and 
in  a  few  detached  villages  of  Azerbaijdn.'*' 

The  religion  of  the  tribes  of  Luri-Kuchuk  is  very  curious, 
and  well  merits  to  be  attentively  observed ;  for,  though  the  foun- 
dation of  all  'All  Ildhism  is  the  same,  consisting  in  the  belief  of  a 

*  In  the  vilUge  of  Dismfir,  in  particular,  the  vernacular  dialect  is  certainly 
PchlevU 
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i-srive  incarnaliom,  jel  they  have  BUpenDduccd  a 
1  al  superstitions,  apparently  of  remote    antiquity. 
not  aiTect  the  slightest  veneration  for  Mohammed 
1 :  liieir  only  general  objeci  of  woreLip  is  their  great 

considered  the  liring  representatives  of  the  dinne 
who  arc  thus  regarded,  by  their  parlimlar  disri- 
■lerencc  little  short  of  adoration.     Their  sacrificRi 
ical  meetings  form  a  subject  of  much  interest ;  for 
obsenances  are  certainly  to  be  traced  to  a  source 
'J  the  institution  of  Mohammedanism.     Macdonald 
iiiced  the  midmjhl  orgies  of  the  Charagh  KusMn.* 
\  c  that  any  such  riles  arc  observed  at  the  present 
lugs  (.f  this  nature  were  certainly  .held  until  uithia 
[iiury ;  and  there  coimot  be  a  doubt  but  that  we  may 
bein  a  relic  of  the  worship  of  the  principles  of  m- 

l  .\uaitis',  from  the  time  when  Sesoslris  erected  th? 
le  sexual  organsf  as  objects  of  adoration,  and  Semi- 
111^    herself  to  indiscriminate    pleasure,  doubUest 
lilfil   a  religious  ceremony,*      I    now  Ud  adieu  to 
the  Lurs,  as  my  space  «-ill  not  admit  of  any  fuller 

re  the  remainder  of  my  journey  to  Kirmanshilh. 
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Persia  in  those  days  over  the  present  works  of  the  same  class> 
which  are  most  imperfectly  understood.  At  the  spring-head  a 
large  surface  of  rock  has  been  smoothened,  preparatory  to  the 
sculpture  of  tablets^  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  any  design  had 
been  actually  commenced;  in  front  of  this  also  a  reservoir  has 
been  excavated  in  the  solid  rock^  and  at  a  short  distance  is  seen  an 
immense  oblong  slab  of  stone  12  feet  high^  6  feet  in  width,  and 
1 1  in  thickness,  which  has  been  pierced  by  an  arched  doorway  8 
feet  high,  and  4  broad,  and  which  was  probably  intended  for  the 
gate  of  the  palace ;  near  the  spring  there  are  a  great  number  of 
hewn  blocks  of  stone  scattered  about,  intermingled  with  the  ruins 
of  the  aqueduct,  with  broken  shafts,  and  with  some  bases  and 
capitals.  The  Sdsdnian  ruins  in  this  district  of  Bisutun  are  of  a 
perfectly  distinct  character  from  those  of  the  same  age  that  are 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  Persia.  The  buildings  were  evidently 
erected  after  a  Grecian  model ;  they  were  formed  of  huge  blocks 
of  hewn  stone,  and  were  adorned  with  bases,  shafts,  and  capitals, 
according  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  architecture.  I  see  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  tradition  which  ascribes  them  to 
the  age  of  Khusrau  Parviz,  when  that  monarch  returned  victo* 
rious  from  his  Syrian  campaign,  and  brought  with  him  a  great 
number  of  Grecian  artisans,  whom  he  afterwards  retained  in  his 
service. 

May  27th. — I  marched  9  farsakhs  to  Kirmdnshdh;  after 
crossing  a  rocky  range  of  hills  for  9,  farsakhs,  the  road  descended 
to  the  vall^  of  the  Gdmasdb  river ;  the  ford  upon  the  direct 
road  to  Kirmdnshdh  was  not  practicable,  and  we  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  proceed  one  farsakh  up  the  river  to  Bisutun,  where 
with  some  difficulty  we  at  length  managed  to  effect  a  passage. 
In  the  plain  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  there  are  some  more 
Sdsinian  antiquities,  which  I  examined  upon  another  occasion. 
At  a  spot  called  Takhti-Shirin,  distant  about  one  farsakh  from  the 
ford,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  or  fire-temple ;  a  confused 
mass  of  broken  pillars  and  large  blocks  of  stone  are  scattered 
about  on  the  surface  of  a  large  mound,  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  debris  of  the  edifice ;  a  plain  slab  of  white  stone,  8 
feet  in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  lies  amid  the  ruins,  but  on  the 
side  exposed  to  view  it  presents  no  inscription  or  sculpture 
whatever.  The  Kurds,  indeed,  believe  that  there  is  a  telism,*  as 
they  call  it,  on  the  other  side,  but  I  never  met  with  any  one 
who  had  seen  it ;  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  some  labour  to  dig  out 
the  slab,  now  half  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  turn  it  over,  so  as  to 
expose  its  lower  face.  Half  a  farsakh  beyond  the  Takhti-Shirin 
is  the  village  of  Sermaj,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ktihi-Harsin,  on  its 

^  Alnuwt  every  imcriptlon  or  sculpture  u  called  by  the  Kurds  a}eli8iD|  or  talisman* 
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ivherc  there  are  ruins  of  tbo  same  ajipearance  as 
LI.  but  of  less  extent ;  a  modem  mud  furt  has  been 

sile  of  the  chief  edifice,  and  the  hovels  around  it 
leatcr  part  of  the  ruins.     Opposite  to  the  great 
iti  are  the  ruins  of  a  Sisanlan  bridge,   across  the 
=iib,  of  which  the  buttresses  now  alone  remain  ;  it 
i'uli-Khusrau,  and  seems  to  have  Iwen  built  at  the 
\ie.  palaces  in  ihc  neighbourhood.    Tlic  appearance 
icsof  BfsulCin  itself  has  been  described  by  many 
sia,  and  I  need  (in)y  occupy  myself,  therefore,  with 
'  deographv.      D'Anvil!e.'l  believe,  first  suggested 
d,is  place  with  the  Baghistane  of  ihe  Greeks  ;  and, 
i;is  been  sometimes  disputed,  I  shall  endeaYOUT  to 
leiice  as  must  prove  the  truth  of  his  position. 
Iiree  ancient    notices    of   Baghistane:     one  where 
■s  the  account  which  Ctesias  gnie  of  the  arrival  of 
ihis  place    cm  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecba- 
nd  occurring  in  the  inarch  of  Ale.\ander,  by  the 

,{  Mah  S>abadjn,  from  Susa  to  EcbaUma,  described 
iibor   i    and  the  third,  in  the  itinerary  of  Isidore  of 
'  he  mentions  the  city  of  Baptana,  situated  in  the 
1   It  line    between   Carine  and  Concobar,  on  the 
1   1         1  1111  to  Medla.J:     If  we  assume  the  idenli- 
i               1,1  Rlidia  Magna  with  Ilamad^ln  (and,  in 
!                  r-ustd   ngainst    tlijs   illuslrntion,  it  is,   1 

March  from  Znhah  to  KhuzhU'm.  1 1 3 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gainasab,  retains  to  tlie  present  day  the 
title  of  Chamdbatdn.* 

Etymological ly  considered,  the  coincidence  is  even  more 
striking.  Bdghist^n  signifies  the  place  of  gardens;  and  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  from  the  famous  pleasure- 
grounds,  ascribed  traditionally  to  Seiniramis.  BtSat&n  has  the 
same  signification,  and  is  only  a  contraction  of  the  former  word ; 
and  the  great  range  of  mountains,  ixiunding  the  plain  of  Kir- 
mjEnsbjih,  and  called  in  the  geographers  Jabali-Bisutiin,  preserve 
in  the  Tilki-B<jst£in,  at  one  extremity,  the  title,  which  at  the  other 
has  been  corrupted  into  Bisutun.  But  this  name  of  Boston 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  further  corrupted  into  Baldn, 
and  thus  the  Baptana  of  Isidore  is  Bd  Patdn  {the  common  con- 
traction for  Beth  Palan),  signifying  the  city  of  PatSn,  or  Batan; 
whilst  his  Cambadene,  also,  is  Cham  Batan,  the  river  of  Bal^n. 
which,  with  a  different  explanation  f  for  the  word  Batan.  is  uni- 
versally allowed  by  the  Kurds  to  be  the  derivation  of  the  title  of 
the  district. 

The  descriptive  evidence  now  remains.  The  precipitous  rock, 
1 7  itadia  high,  facing  the  garden,  the  large  spring  gusliing  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  precipice  and  watering  the  adjoining  plain, 
and  the  smootiiening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  all  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  present  appearance  of  Bisutun  ;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis,  and  the  inscrijition  in 
Syriac  characters  f  There  are  only  two  tablets  at  Bisutun, — the 
one  now  nearly  destroyed,  which  cimtaiua  a  mutilated  Greek 
inscription,  declaring  it  to  be  the  work  of  Gotarzes  ;  the  other  a 
Persepnlitan  sculpture,  which  is  adorned  with  nearly  lOOU  lines 
of  Cuneiform  writing,  exhibiting  the  religious  vows  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  aflcr  his  return  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  on 
the  revolt  of  its  Udpati,  or  Governor,  Nebiikadrazzar,  the  son  of 
Nebunit.J  We  have  no  reason  to  supjMise  that  eithe;  of  these 
can  represent  the  scul])tures  ascribed  to  Semiramis ;  for  Ctesias, 
a  Greek,  could  not  possibly  have  misunderstood  the  Grecian 
tablet,  even  supposing  that  it  existed  in  his  time,  which  is 
icarcely  probable;  and,  as  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Arlaserxcs 
Mnemon,  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  the  space  of  a  century  after  the 


ed  to  employ  k;  il  anil  t  were  uh<1 
the  Oieek  n»i  answeriaK  m  mu>t 
rdeiin  for  ArliciJtf,  MAmbadin  iat 


B   obli, 


*  Tbe  Greek!  havine  uo  wR  <:>. 
iadiffiirsntly  in  Ihc  old  Persiaa ;  i 
oaain  to  I  be  modern  terminalion 
UaaiBltne,  Khawarun  for  Choana,,      .. 

t  They  pietead  that   C*om  Hudiit  raeaiis  "the  rivtr  o/  duckt," 
probable  th&t  BalfLQ  il  a  proper  uaine. 

I  NrUuitl  a,  of  courae,  the  Lab/ael  of  Htroialtit  and  the  KiAoiiid  uf  the  cnaon 
of  PMmp ;  but  WD  ute  QUI  iufonned  iii  hiatoiy  of  the  lunie  of  Ihii  monarch'!  lun, 
who  niHortvd  airaiait  Darui4  llgVatpc: 
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fit!  the  inferior  title  of  Satrap  of  Satraps ;  and, 
impossible-  for  any  one,  looking  »it  the  two  tablets 
eve  Ihc  Greek  one  to  be  five  centuries  posterior 
'erliaps,  after  all,  Guilarz  Ibn  GiV  may  bave  been 

nor  ibe  otbcr  of  these  heroes,  but  a  mere  pro- 
.  who  attained  some  local  celebrity  ;  and  I  believe 
:itrap  of  the  name  of  Gotames  mentioned  by  the 
ixai«ler,  though  I  cannot  now  refer  to  the  parti- 

Al  any  rate,  however,  from  the  great  celebrity 
ara  in  Persian  romance,  the  history  of  this  inscrip- 
n  object  of  interest  equally  to  the  oriental   and 

from  Bi'sutfin  lo  Kirmansh&h  is  G  farsakUs,  the 
due  W.     At  2  fnrsakhs  from  Bisuli'in  are  found 
another   palace,  which   \  suppose  to  have  been 
■  ei^ht  or  nine  bases  and  capitals,  scattered  oirer 
1  that  are  now  to  lie  seen ;  but  the  space  between 
'  ruins  nnd  the  last  is  about  'Mfi  paces,  and  if  they 
ore  lo  the  same  buildiiiij;,  which  is  probable  from 
of  the  intervening  ground,  it  must  have  been  of 

Jstiin,  of  which  accurate  drawinn^s  have  l)een  pub- 
1  i  farsakh  to  the  right  of  the  road.     Tiie  sculp- 
■e  is  the  finest  in  Persia,  and  is  evidently  the  work 

■ 
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—Noftce  of  a  few  Obsereatlons  which  it  is  dedrahle  to 
make  on  lltK  Frozen  Soil  of  British  North  America ;  dratvn 
up  for  diifribution  among  the  Officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Compani/.  Communicatetl  by  Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S., 
Physician  lo  the  Rojal  Hospital  at  Haslar. 

Travellers  into  the  arctic  rcg'ions  of  Asia  and  America  have 
menKoned  that  the  sub-soil  of  certain  districts  is  permanently 
frozen,  and  Gmelin  long  ago  declared  that,  in  Siberia,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  frozen  earth w»s  upwards  nf  100 feet;  but  these  slate- 
tnents  were  either  overlooked  or  disbelieved  until   very  recently, 

.  when  Professor  Baer  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mr.  Erman  of 
Berlin,  transmitted  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  London  some 
account  of  the  sinking  nf  a  well  at  Yakutsk  to  the  depth  of  362 

I  feet  in  the  frozen  ground.     The  temperature  was  found  to  in- 

■■  crease  gradually  with  the  descent  of  the  pit,  ami  at  the  bottom  it 
had  risen  from'  18°  Fahrenheit  (  —  7-8  Cent.),  which  is  the  mean 
uinual  heat  of  the  place,  up  to  the  frceiting  point ;  and  the  soil, 

'  which  in  the  upper  beds  wns  solidly  frozen,  had  become  so  loose, 
tbat  the  shaft  could  not  be  curried  lower  without  timbering. 
These  facts,  when  made  known  to  the  scientific  world,  excited 
great  attention,  parllcnlarly  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  cer- 
tain opinions  entertained  respecting  the  heat  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  and  in  relation  to  numerous  observations  made  in  the  mines 
of  Europe,  whence  an  average  augmentation  of  one  degree  of 
temperature  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  for  every  43  feet  of  depth,  has 
been  deduced  ;  this  rate  of  increase  is  about  one-third  slower  than 
that  at  Yakutsk. 

The  inquiry  i<i  to  be  prosecuted  still  further  in  Siberia,  and 
Professor  Baer  suggests  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect 
■oTormation  from  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as 
to  ihe  extent  of  the  layer  of  frozen  ground  in  North  America, 
the  thickness  it  attiuns  in  different  parallels  of  latitude,  and  how 
much  of  it  disappears  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer ;  and  the 
nrancil  of  the  Geographical  Society,  desirous  of  promoting  so 
important  an  incjuiry  in  the  department  of  Physical  Geography, 
have  rc([ucsled  the  following  instructions  to  be  drawn  up,  and,  with 
permission  of  Governor  Pelly,  to  be  circulated,  for  the  guidance 
nf  the  Chief  Factors,  Chief  Traders,  and  Clerks  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  who  may  be  desirous  of  contributing  lo  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  by  their  observations. 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  occasions  for  sinking  deep  pits  or  wells 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries  will  specthly  occur,  the  thickness 
til  the  frozen  crust  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  same  direct  manner 
Hi  at  Yakutsk,  but  the  depth  to  which  the  summer  thaw  penetrates 
may  lie  noted  without  much  trouble.  Sir  John  Franklin  mentions 
I  hat,  at  ^'ork  Factory,  in  lat.  57°,  this  did  not  exceed  3  feet ;  and  q-q. 


Dr.  RiciiABDBON  on  the 

I  Great  Bpar  Lake  it  was  only  22  inches.  The  best  time 
ff  li>  wLal  depth  the  soil  has  been  thawed  by  the  summer 

■  the  fall,"  or  the  cummenccmeDt  of  winter,  when  the 
ills  to  freeze  a^ain   and  the  snow  to  lie,  that  is,  early  - 
nlKiut  the  56th parallel,  and  in  the  month  of  Seplem- 
norlh.      Every  locality  where   frozen  sub-soil  is  di»- 
iliffp^ing  in  the  summer  should  Ik;  mentioned,  so  that, 
vutiuns  arc  sufficiently  multiplied,  the  southern  boun- 
fiozen  stratum  may  be  traceil  on  the  mR]i.     And  if 
and   in  the  higher  latitudes  without  any  sucb   frozen 

vliicli  render  its  drainaaie  more  perfect,  or  oontribula 
s  summer  temperuturo,  such  as  the  presence  of  decom* 

of  thermal  spring,  or  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  ray* 
alls  of  rock.     [The  lery  high  summer  heat  of  soma 
■ys  in  the  north  of  Sweden  has  lieen  attributed  to  the 
]     The  nature  of  the  soil,   whether  clayey  or  sandy, 
water  or  porous,  should  also  be  noted.     Saiidsbones, 
lanl  and  compnct,  dug  up  on  the  banks  of  Mackenme'8 

■  )und  to  thaw  and  crumble  into  moist  sand  when  laid 
c.      If  time  admits  of  it,  several  upening^s  may   be 

same  neifthbourhood,  and  the  mean  depth  of  thawed 
I.  or  the  results  may  be  recordcnl  in  a  tabula  form. 

Frozen  Soil  of  British  North  Ami-rlm.  1 19 

■  jftrcra^  heat  of  the  Tear  is  rather  above  the  freezing  point,  the 
pozen  sub-stratum  will  probably  be  found  to  feather  off  to  nothing. 
ct8,  in  proof  or  cwnlradiction  of  these  suppositions,  are  rec|uired ; 
I  between  Athabasca  and  the  Saskatchewan,  the  frozen 
ratom  bein^  very  thin,  mar  Ijc  entirely  penetrated  with  little 
'mur,  particularly  at  the  posts  of  Isle  a  la  Crosse  or  Lac  la  Ronge, 
perhaps  still  better,  on  the  I^eace  River  and  its  southern 
ranches.  Even  in  the  higher  latitudes,  as  on  the  Mackenzie, 
tdi  information  may  be  gained  by  visiting  some  of  the  recent 
td-slips  which  occur  annually  on  the  bunks  of  the  latter  rivers, 
such  a  case  the  height  of  the  top  of  tht;  bank  from  the  water, 
3  width  of  the  slip,  and  the  age  of  the  crenrc,  whether  newly 
hI.  or  the  work  of  a  preceding  season,  should  be  recorded. 
I,  several  hundred  feel  high,  composed  of  crumbling  rocks, 
sd  at  the  base  by  the  Mackenzie  and  Bear  Lake  rivers,  are 
Etttced  in  Sir  John  Franklin's  journal.  Shiiuld  one  of  these 
ppen  to  give  way  to  the  thickness  of  400  feet,  both  vertically 
il  horizoutally,  an  insjiection  of  the  walls  of  the  crevice  would 
ial  the  depth  of  the  frozen  earth  as  effectually  as  the  well 
s  at  Yakutsk.  Land-slips  of  less  magnitude  are  more  likely 
ake  place,  and  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
Another  very  interesting  mode  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
frozen  soil  in  different  parallels  offers  itself.  Professor  Baer 
quotes  an  incident  which  happened  to  Baron  VVrangell  while  rid- 
ing to  the  north  of  Yakutsk,  in  lat.  65°,  over  a  large  river ;  the 
ice  suddenly  giving  way,  he  was  thrown  forwards  and  escaped, 
but  his  horse  went  under.  He  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  his 
steed,  when  the  Yakutskis,  laughing,  told  Lim  that  the  horse  was 
not  only  safe  but  dry  ;  and,  eventually,  when  the  ice  was  broken 
away,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  water  beneath,  and 
that  the  animal  was  standing  upon  the  perfectly  dry  bed  of  the 
river.  Similar  streams,  fed  only  by  sujierficial  springs,  and 
cunscquently  ceasing  to  flow  in  winter,  must  be  known  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  but  there  are  many 
large  and  rapid  rivers  also  known  to  them,  which  cimtiauo  during 
the  whole  winter  to  pour  large  s'olumcs  of  water  into  the  Arctic 
Sf^a.  The  Mackenzie  itself  is  mostly  supplied  from  districts 
having  a  mean  beat  inferior  to  the  freezing  [K>int :  its  more 
southerly  branches  being  comparatively  small.  Now,  the  waters 
which  sustain  the  perennial  course  of  many  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mackenzie,  the  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  for  instance,  must 
rise  from  beneath  the  frozen  stratum.  Dease's  River,  and  all  the 
r  feeding  streams  of  (jrcat  Bear  Lake,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
L  even  in  the  summer,  a  mucli  smaller  <[uanlity  of  water  than 
t  which  is  discharged  by  Bear  Lake  River ;  and  there  is  no 
msrkable  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  the  winter, 


>.  tUcM  UMos  m  Ae  Fmam  Smi.  *r, 
tnmfatt  mrnab^  «  it  too  t^i  to  fotete,  « 

>x  be  Mtamted  U  Ick  ibvi  -iOO  fact-     Tie  macrt' 

i  Ut  a  ri^  oapriaMOB.,  «od  thu  maT  be  ttail  nam 

At  Sow  >]I  Ifae  wbder.     Sk  Jofao  Fraaklia  bv  nngr 

rapid  at  ibe  jMnnt  nhere  tbr  sueam  bruke  off  iron 
lie  appenncoi,  to  a  anas  oS  lai^s,  parurxtlaiij  if  lis 
uns  are  frncen  up  m  ninter,  is  obrioosly  the  best  fiv 
Deasc*s  River,  befc^e  menuoaed,   flows  ibnnigli 
IlO.  which  are  Terr  likelv  U>   aflonl  useful  >nronaa> 

e  name  the  riier  bean,  sininedat  iu  nxNUh  in  1837. 
:  will  do  so  also   iu  the  present  teasoo.  we  are  not 
e  of  learning    moch   bom  his  ofaeeiTabaos,  ihongli^ 
y.  he  is  not  aware  of  the  iniercst  ciciled  by  IW- 

i  ppreitiiial   springs,  am)  of  ibe  rocks  from  whence 
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7.-~Noie  on  the  best  Points,  in  BriVtsh  North  America,  for 
laking  Observntions  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  ;  and  aho 
,'  for  the  Height  of  the  Slalian  ciljove  the  Level  of  the  Sea.  By 
"Dr.  RicHABDsoN,  F.R.S. 

r  In  addition  to  the  obsenations  wliich  it  is  desirable  to  mnkc  on 
mOie  frozen  soil  of  British  North  America,  as  detailed  in  the  pre- 
Kljeding  nolirp.  it  would  be  a  valualile  semcc  rendered  to  physical 
"  sographv,  if  a  series  of  observations  on  the  temperature  of  ihc  air, 
:  of  one  Jipar,  could  be  obtained  at  various  points 
roughout  the  Hudson^s  Bay  territory  :  as  well  as  for  the  height 
we  the  IctcI  of  the  sea  of  the  principal  points  of  observation, 
ror  this  purpose  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
nHth  permission  of  Governor  Pelly,  have  caused  twenty  carefuUy- 
iduated  thermometers,  besides  sis  on  a  larger  scale,  fitted  with 
apparatus  for  ascertainino;  the  height  ahove  the  sea  by  the 
k>iling  temperature  of  water,  to  he  distributed  among  tlie  officers 
f  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  who  are  earnestly  requested  to  lend 
n  promoting  so  important  an  incfuiry. 
As  the  paper  by  Colonel  Sykes,  which  accompanies  this  note, 
'*'_'  explains  the  mode  of  making  obsenations  on  the  boiling 
mperature  of  water  for  ascertaining  the  heiglit  of  land,  it  only 
mains  to  point  out  v^kere  such  obsenations  may  he  of  the  most 
vioBs  utiUty  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries. 
One  instrument,  scut  to  Moose  Factory,  would  suffice  for  ascer- 
tainiufT  the  heights  between  that  post  and  Lake  Superior;  and  as 
the  ele>-Btion  of  this  lake  above  the  Atlantic  has  been  accurately 
obtained,  a  general  verification  of  the   instrument  will  thus  he 
fnrnishetl.     In  returning  from  Lake  Superior  to  Moose  Factory, 
the  observations  should  he  repented  at  the  same  spots ;  and  if  the 
successive  differences  of  level  of  the  stations  arc  found  nearly  to 
agree  in  going  and  coming,   the  difference  of  level,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  Hudson's 
Say,  may  be  estimated. 

TTiree  instruments  may  be  sent  to  York  Factory,  and  distributed 
ax  follows.  With  one  the  heights  on  the  route  from  the  Factory 
to  Lar  In  Pluie  and  Red  River,  may  be  obtained,  and  if  oppor- 
tunities offer,  the  operations  may  be  crimed  on  to  Fort  William, 
liy  which  the  levels  would  be  taken  to  Lake  Superior  in  another 
Erection.  Another  instrument  intrusted  lo  tlic  care  of  a  gentleman 
Ming  to  Edmonton  House,  and  across  the  Roc  ky  M  ountains  to  the 
Columbia,  would  give  the  altitudes  of  the  v.u-ious  stations  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific.  And  a  third,  taken  charge  of  by 
a  gentleman  going  lo  Mackensue's  River,  would  suffice  to  level 
the  country  between  York  Factory  and  the  Arctic  Sea. 


f 

Dr.  Richardson  on  the  best  Pomtsfor 

V'impeg,  the  heif^ht  indicated  by  the  three  instrument* 
»red,   and  for  this  purpose  the  observations  should 
,he  same  spot,  at  Norway  House.     At  Cumbcrlaud 
ndications  by  two  instrunienU  may  in  like  manner  be 
And  if  the  instrument  taken  to  the  Mackenzie  were 
.  by  way  of  the  Riviere  aux  Liartls  and  Peace  River 
chewan,  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
be  ascertained    for   18  dep^ees  of   latitude — a  very 
itujn  to  geologists  as  well  as  ffeographers.     Observa- 
De  made  on  the  linnks  of  all  the  larger  lakes.  Lake 
K  island,  Beaver,  Isle  a  la  Crusse,  Athabasca,  Slave 
kes.     Also  on  the  summit  of  Melhy  Portage,  and  at 

uments,  making  six  in  all,  sent  by  the  annual  vessel 
Horn  to  the  Columbia,   might  be  used  for  levelling 
nia,  and  obtaining  the  altitudes  between  the  Pacific 
:ky  Mountain  Portage,  thus  giving  another  line  of 

s  liie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  al  the  time  of 
and  the  kind  of  weather,  should  be  recorded,  along 
■t  height,  to  tenths  of  a  degree  of  the  mercury  m  the 

at  the  boiling  puinls,*    Though  the  c.iU-ulations  may 
he  fouutiy  for  the   satisfjclion  of  the  i>bsen-er,  the 
i  should  be  transmitted  for  recalculation  in  England. 

Observing  Heights  of  Land  and  Ttmperatme  of  Air.         123 


With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere^  the  following 
posts  are  desirable  places  for  keejnng  registers : — 


Fort  WilUam 
Lac  la  Pluie  • 

Ban  la  Riyidre  Winipeg 
Norway  House         • 
Moose  Factory         • 
York  Factory 
Cumberland  House 
Carlton  House  • 

Isle  a  la  Crosse 
Fort  Chipewyan 
Fort  Resolution 
Fort  Simpson 
Fort  Nonnan  • 

Fort  Good  Hope       • 


North  Lot. 

48°  45' 

49 

0 

50 

30 

53 

50 

50 

55 

56 

20 

54 

10 

53 

20 

55 

20 

59 

0 

60 

40 

61 

10 

64 

45 

67    20 


Were  the  temperature  registered  for  every  hour^  all  that  can  be 
desired  would  be  obtained ;  but  as  such  a  register  could  not  be 
conveniently  kept  at  any  of  the  posts  for  a  whole  year,  observa- 
tions four  times  a  day  may  be  substituted^ — namely,  at  2  and  8  in 
the  morning,  and  2  and  8  in  the  evening ;  or,  if  only  two  observa- 
tions can  be  regularly  made  every  day,  8  o^clock,  morning  and 
evening,  had  better  be  selected  for  the  hours,  and  means  for 
ascertaining  the  time  as  correctly  as  possible  should  be  taken.  At 
some  of  the  posts  there  are  dials,  and  at  others  a  meridian  line 
is  marked ;  by  these  a  watch  may  be  corrected,  taking  care  to 
apply  the  equation  of  time  taken  from  an  almanac.  The  thermo- 
meter should  be  hung  up  under  a  small  shed,  open  on  every  side, 
supported  on  a  central  pillar,  and  thickly  thatched  with  grass,  or 
covered  with  brush ;  a  board  being  also  fixed  horizontally  beneath 
the  thermometer,  to  intercept  radiation  from  the  heated  earth. 


In  the  Hu(lson*s  Bay  countries  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
whole  year  occurs  in  the  morning  at  about  \  past  8,  and  in  the 
evening  at  -^  past  7 ;  but  8  and  8  are  selected  as  the  nearest  pair 
of  hours.  At  2  in  the  morning  the  average  minimum  tempera- 
ture occurs,  and  the  maximum  at  £  p.m. 
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¥• — Memoir,  to   accompany   a  Cftart   of   the  South    Coast  of 

Arabia  from  the  Entrance  vf  ike  Red  Sea    to   Miscndt,   in 

I   50°43'2o"  E.       By  Captain  S.  B.    Haines.   Indian   Navy. 

I  Communicateil  by  the  Coart  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 

Company.     Read  tLc  llth  February,  1839, 

.AB  Bab-el-M\ndhr,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Gate  of  Affliction, 
is  a  prominent  cape  which  forms  the  soulh-weslern  pxlrcinity  of 
Arabia,  and  the  nnrtb-e,Tstcrn  shore  of  the  entrance  into  lUe  iticd 
Sea.  When  seen  from  the  eastward  the  land  assumes  the  slmpo 
of  a  wedge  or  gunner's  quoin,  and  is  visible  from  a  vessel's  deck, 
on  a.  clear  day,  at  the  distance  of  33  miles.  Its  highest  peak, 
named  Jebel  Mauhali,  rises  to  803  feet,  whence  it  slopes  to  the 
southward,  and  terminates  iu  a  low  point  on  the  sea. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
stale  thai,  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  about  500  miles  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia — hitherto 
almost  unknown — and  such  an  account  of  its  population,  govern- 
ment, and  commerce,  as  was  obtained,  during  the  survey  of  these 
shores,  by  myself  and  the  officers  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  ship 
Palinums,  in  the  years  1834,  5,  and  6 : — premising  that  the  lon- 
gitudes were  dctermineil  by  meridian  distances,  measured  from 
the  flag-staff  at  Bombay,  assumed  to  be  in  72°  54'  26"  E.,  by  the 
means  of  3  and  also  of  8  chronometers,  at  different  times,  and  by 
quick  and  direct  measurements. 

1  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  expressing 
my  thanks  to  Rcar-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  who  has  ever 
proved  himself  a  generous  promoter  of  scientific  pursuit;  also  to 
my  friends  Lieutenant  Sanders,  assistant- survey  or.  Lieutenants 
Jardine  and  Sheppard,  Messrs.  Smith,  Cruttenden,  Grieve,  Ball, 
Rennie,  Stevens,  and  Barrow,  for  their  cheerful  assistance  during 
the  survey.  The  late  Dr.  Hulton  also  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
and,  I  lament  to  add,  fell  a  victim  to  his  unceasing  eiienions 
throughout  the  progress  of  a  tedious  and  trying  ser4-ice. 

The  peak  of  Jebel  Manhah*  is  in  iat.  12-41'  10"  N.,  and' 
long.  43"  33'  14"  E.  Off  the  extremity  of  the  Cape  Biib-el-Man- 
deb,  numerous  rocky  points,  projecting  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
main  land,  form  shallow  bays,  affording  shelter  to  boats  and  small 
vessels ;  and  here  the  boatmen  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Abys- 

*  The  orlhograiiliy  of  llie  Diimes  nf  plucea  has  been   ultanil  according  to  the 
rtuidaitl  ailnptiid  in   the  tieugiBphical  Juiimol: — i.r.,  tbt  cansaaanlB  are  lo  be 
•oundcd  ai  in  Engliah,  ami  Die  vowelii  u  in  Italiua,  oc  u  la  the  BUigliili  wordi 
r,  IhfW,  fiitigue,  cold,  ludt.    Sw  Vul.  vii.  p,  243,— Eu.      ,      ..-,t.„j!,.    ,!^ 
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fir  sherp  and  drivr  them  lo  Moklia,  to  spare  ihem-f 
HIS  voyage  Iwck  apTiinst  soulbrrly  wmils.                       '  -, 
mile  to  the  north -rnst ward  of  Jetiel   Manhalf  u  ■' 
of  hills,  nained  Jebel   He'ikah,  extending   about  S>' 
.X.W.  direction,  of  less  rlernlion,  andofnn  irregular 
1'  intervening  bnd  is  low.  sandy,  and  barren  ;  bat  in 
low  bushes  and  sp-ils  of  grass  may  occasionally  be 
this  scanty  food   1  found  beautiful   antelopes  »aV 
Itlle  to  the  eastwaril  of  the  cape  is  a  square  dufe 
Furbah,  on  nhich  are  some  ruins,  and  near  it  an  old 
ibly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ocehs :  the  steep  radt 
form  a  sheltered  anrhorag«.      In  a  valley  are  aone 
s  and  a  well  of  brackish  water,  at  which   tbc  waa' 
ivins    of   the  ^ubeilii  tribe  occasionally  water  ihOT 

nhali  and  the  other  hills  would  seem  to  be  of  m*  J 

-eral  defffees  from  the  magnetic  meridian.      To  tl*  T 
id  eastward  of  this  small  hilly  district  the  ianJ  'a 

y. 
lo  the  straits,  a  small  spnt  nameil  Pilot  Island  We* 

mile  distant  from  the  Arabian  shore, 

Mcyiin,  a  bare  rocky  island,  about  4i  miles  long  by 

IS  2;50  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  at  the  distance  of 'J 
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land  between  the  soutli  point  nf  this  island  and  Cape  Sejitn,  form- 

IJM|r  the  southern  cntranre,  iir  Liirp^e  Strait,  the  breadth  is  exactly 

T  W\  miles.     This  channel  is  agiiin  narrowed  hy  a  cluster  of  islets, 

tiled   Jeziraiu-s-saita!i.    or    Seven    Islands,   cotnmunly    known 

0  the  English  by  the  name  of  "  The  Brothers:"  they  are  named 

'  Eight  Brolhrrs"  by  Horsburjfh;*  but  it  seems  more  cor- 

[o  describe  them  as  six  rocky  islets,  extending'  ^^  miles  in  an 

',.  and  W.  direction;    the  highest,  or    north- eastern,   lying  G^ 

liles  due  E.  of  Rds  Sejaii,  and  9it  nkilcs  S.  of  the  southern  point 

K<ff  the  island  of  Perim. 

The  high  Brother  forms  a  conspicuous  peak  rising  about  doO 
t  above  the  sea.  with  a  smnll  bay  on  its  northern  side  abun- 
lOtly  supplied  with  turtle  and  fish  of  various  kinds.  The  posi- 
1  of  the  peak  is  in  12°  28'  N..  4.1°  28'  50"  E.  A  low  rocky 
eland  to  the  westward  is  the  only  p;irt  which  may  be  considered 

.  The  western  island  is  distant  only  4(i24  yanls  from  the  const  of 
^frica,  and  the  easternmost  7^  miles,  with  soundings  the  whole 
lay,  varying  from  6  to  23  fathoms,  and  a  safe  channel,  although 
'  c  currents  and  tide  are  rapid  and  irregular,  with  a  rise  and  fall 
f  7  feet :  the  anchorage  gooil. 

The  Brothers  arc  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  most  western  is 
n'tainly  volcanic  :  they  are  of  considerable  height,  and  five  nut  of 
e  six  islands  may  be  seen  from  20  tt)  30  miles  in  clear  weather  ; 
B  highest,  perhaps  29  miles ;  the  second,  from  the  westward,  SC 
llles ;  aiHl  the  westerrunost.  22  miles ;  giving  a  height  of  about 

I.  300,  and  '250  feet  respectively, 
,  The  soundings  in  the  Small  Strait  vary  from  H  to  14  fathoms  ; 
|.  the  middle  of  the  Large  Strait  we  had  no  bottom  with    1 20 
jlhoms  of  line.f 

)  The  roast  of  Abyssinia  from  Ras  Sejiin  to  Has  el  Bi'r  extends 
^,a  S.S.E.  direction  about  20  miles,  being  low  and  sandy,  and 
reel  with  mangrove  and  brushwood ;  towards  the  interior  are 
e  or  fovir  ranges  of  flat-topped  limestone  mountains,  named 
>el  Jan,  which  reach  a  great  elevation,  and  form  the  rmrtliem 
"ary  of  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  thicket,  opening 
^t  to  the  westward  on  a  range  of  mountains  named  Jebel 
ejurah,  which  continues  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  in  a  soutlierly 
rectioD.  At  the  back  of  the  southern  bluff  of  Jebel  Jan  I 
x>vered  the  remains  of  a  large  ISedowin  encampment,  which 
been  deserted    by  a  party  of  the  DanAkiliJ  tribe  of   So- 


•  Indisii  Directory,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
L  f  A  pUn  oflbe  Slciiilii,  an  the  icale  of  sn  iuch  to  t  mili:,  with  various  niewa  i>f 
Jbe  load,  accoinpiiniei  Captain  Haines's  Cbirt.     For  detailed  uuline  JirectiBiis  nee 
■orsburgli'i  eicellrnt  work,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  and  tlie  French  Iranslution  liy  M.  le 
^-'  ■         fol.  i.  p.  4^8.— Kd.  t  That  it,  people  of  Donkoluh,— F.  S. 
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kc  tile  Subeilii  Arabs  on  the   opposite  coast,  pro- 
le  sen-shore  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  anJ. 
e  few  inhabitants  wi;  here  met  with  were  wretched- 
s  of  this  tribe ;   and  from  them  we  learnt  that  tbe 
Iter  was  to  be  found  near  the  hills,  from  lO  to  19 
from  their  present  habitation.       Here    are    soma 
and  by^rnas ;  and  among:  the  feathered  tribe  I  saw 
elican,  flamingo,  curlew,  and  plover.                                1 
village  situated  inland   is  named  Tejurah.       The 
he    Dandkili  tribe  extends  some  distance  along  the 
r  many  miles  inland.     The  only  instance  on  record 
lief  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this  tribe,  occurred  J 
le  neighbouring  tribes  hold  the  Danakili  in  greit 
■oerally  considering  them  cruel,    treacheroua,    aal 

to  the  coast  of  Arabia : — as  before  mentioned,  the- 
orthward  of  the  hilly  tract  of  Heikah  is  low:  the 
las  Bab-el-Mandeb    extends   in    a    north -easlerlf 

ut  7  miles,  when  it  turns  abruptly  E.S.E.  for  aboiu 
ar  as  Ras  'A'rah,  forming,  in  the  bight,  the  bay  of 
leikah,  which  affords  a  convenient  and  smooth-water 
ships  working  up  lo  the  straits  against  the  strong 

y  winds  in  June  and  July.  At  Sekeyyah  is  a  group 
,  and  1  miles  to  the  eastward  a  well  of  good  water; 
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for  vessels  proceeding  to  or  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  having  a  bank 
(  hard  sand,  extending  nearly  3J  miles  ofT-shore  to  the  eastward 
1^  it,  with  one  or  two  dangerous  rocky  patches  with  only  9  feet 
l^inter.    In  1836  a  fine  Dutch  ship  was  wrecked  here,  and  during 
I  service  on  this  coast  several  vessels  have  been  lost.      Tins 
,  which  extends  as  far  as   KhOr  'Amrdn,  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous as  the  water  suddenly  shoals  from  lo  fathoms;  indeed  a 
'  '  J  with  good  headway  could  hardly  get  a  second  cast  of  the 
^      1  before  touching  the  ground.      It  is  advisable  by  day  not  to 
J^pproach  nearer  than  15  fathoms,  and  by  night  into  not  less  than 
I^JtO  fathoms  water. 

In  the  bight  of  the  small  bay  to  the  westward  of  Ria  'A'rah 
re  a  few  date-trees  and  a  supply  of  fresh  water;  the  bay  also 

r'ds  shelter  against  the  strong  winds  during  the  N.E.  monsoon: 
coast  immediately  around  it  is  rather  steep. 
Kkor  'Atnrdn  is  a  remarkable  inlet  situated  13j  miles  E.by  N. 
I  R£s  'A'rah,  4^  miles  long  from  E.  to  W,  by  2^  broad :  it 
^  almost  land-locked  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand  which  projects 
I  the  eastern  shore  and  forms  its  southern  boundary,  leaving 
^  narrow  entrance  to  the  westward,  with  only  f)  feet  water  ; 
oes  this  depth  increase  for  S  miles,  when  it  opens  out  into 
!  basin,  having  from  3  to  6  fathoms  water.     At  high  water 
e  low  southern  spit  of  sand  is  nearly  covered. 

'lel  Kharaz,  or  the  Highland  of  Sant'  Antonio,   reaches  the 
ight  of  2772  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  northern  peak,  while  its 
BUlhern  bluff  in  lat,  12°  41'  N.,    long.  44"  l6'  E.,    rises  2085 
almost  immediately    to    the    north  of   the    bosia  of    Kh6r 
I,' Amrdn.     On  the  western  side  of  the  summit  of  the  north  peak 
ire  found  a  ruin  of  roughly-hewn  stone  without  date  or  inscrip- 
K|kni,  but  sufficiently  remarkable  to  give  a  name  to  this  mountain, 
irliich  is  called  Jehel  Jinn,  or  Genii-Hill,  on  account  of  some 
Bysterious  tale  attached  to  this  building.    The  mountain  is  chiefly 
□sed  of  limestone ;  I  also  saw  some  granite. 
So*  Ka'u  is  a  projecting  cape,  lying  ]^  miles  E.by  N,  of  the 
once  of  Kh(Sr  'Amran,  which,  from  its  dark  appearance,  is 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Cape:  it  is  in  lat. 
39'  45"  N.,  long.  44°  32'  30"  E.     Three  miles  inland  to  the 
r.N.W.  is  the  remarkable  saddle-hill  named  Jebel  Ka'u,  rising 
SS8  feet  above  the  sea  ;  three  other  small  hills  occur  to  the  south- 
rest  of  it,  near  the  coast.     Between  this  cape  and  Kh<jr  'Amran 
y  dangerous  sand-bank  with  overfalls  extends,  at  one  point 
aching  4  miles  off-shore :    no  vessel  should  approach    nearer 
1  to  15  fathoms  water  by  day,  and  20  fathoms  by  night,  and 
tea  then  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  lead, 
""be  whole  of  this  coast  is  low  and  Siuidy    with  a  few  hvshy 
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>  here  and  thore  a  rocky  point  breaks  the  desolate 
Iho  scene.     To  the  eastward  of  RSs  Ka'ii  the  cout 
(1  sandy  for  18  miles,  as  far  as  Ras  'AmrSn,  forming 
5  miles  deep  ;  the  land  towards  the  interior  is  loff> 
vith  ragged  wild  bushes.     Antelopes,  hares,  plOTeni, 
)starda,  and  various  small  birds  of  beautiful  pluma^i 
At  Ras  'AmrAn  the  territory  of  the  Sabeihf  tribe  of 
lates  :    these  people,   though  numerous,   are  little 
L  the  slie;ht  intercourse  we  had  with  them,  1  should 
n   kind  and  communicative,    and  well   adapted  by 
nstilulion  to  endure  hardships,    We  bad  some  diffi- 
in  making  acquaintance  with  them;  but  when  they 
lence.  they  atcompanietl  two  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ball  and  Grieve,  to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Jinn, 
und  tlie  ruins  before  alluded  to.  which  may  powibly 
ne  date  as  those  of  Nakab  el  Hajar,*  Hisn  Ghortt, 
ibejhi  tribe  nre  said  to  number  1 2,000  persons  :  they 
ledaiis.  and  are  governed  by  their  principal  chiefi, 
lute.    The  women  arc,  generally  speaking,  delicately 
very  dark  eyes  and  long  beautiful  bnir.    Their  terri* 
iu  most  part,  barren,  yet  on  n  few  produc^ve  spotf 
coffee,  fruits,  Ac.      Cattle  may  be  always  found  in 
md  camels  in  great  numbers. 
>in.  in  lat.  12"  43'  30"  N.,  long,  44"  49'  40''  E.,  is 

Jebci  Hasan  is  a.  mountainous  man  of  ^anite,  which  formi  a 
peninsular  promnntorj,  0  miles  loni^  from  E.  to  W.,  by  3  mile* 
in  breadth :  its  highest  peak,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  reach- 
ing 1237  feet  above  the  sea.  This  promontory  box  numerous 
projecting  rocky  points,  to  each  of  which  iho  Arabs  give  a  name  : 
to  the  8.W.  are  Riis  Feikam  and  Riis  Al.irgah  ;•  the  most  southern, 
called  iifis  Mvjallah  Heidi,  is  in  laf,  12°  43'  N.,  long.  44°  59'  E., 
and  forms  the  western  limit  nf  the  small  bay  named  Dander 
Sheikh.  Rfls  Abii  Kiyiimab  divides  this  bay  from  Kbdr  KAdir. 
On  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  this  promontory  are  nins 
rocky  islets,  nearly  connected  with  the  main  at  low- water  springs  ; 
two  of  these  islets  lie  in  themiddleof  the  entrance  to  KhdrKddir; 
another  is  situated  off  the  S.E.  point  called  RfisSillih  ;  and  five 
of  them  off  the  N.E,  bluff,  about  1   mile  from  the  shore. 

The  white  tomb  of  Sheikh  Kildir  is  about  1 1 00  yards  to  the 
northward  of  the  extreme  point  of  Ris  Abii  KiySmah  ;  near  this 
spot  the  'Akrabts  deposit  coffee,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  articles 
of  merchandise,  in  readiness  for  the  small  trading-boats  lying  in 
Bander  Sheikh  and  Ghor  KSdir,  the  only  two  ports  belonging  to 
the  'Akrabf  tribe. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  this  mountainous  protnontory  is  ti  re- 
markable double  peak  of  granite  700  feet  in  height,  which  from 
its  peculiar  shape  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ass's 
Ears.  The  outline  of  the  whole  of  Jebel  Hasan  is  very  pic- 
turesque: a  deep  ravine  winds  through  the  hilly  tract  from  Ban- 
der Feikam  to  the  little  bay  of  Bander  Sheikh.  The  land  to  the 
northward  is  low,  and  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  mountains  a 
deep  inlet,  named  Khor  Biyar  Ahmed,  or  Sc'ildn,  e.itends  3  miles 
to  the  westward,  almost  insulating  the  promontory  of  Jebel  Hasan. 

Biyar  Ahmed,  a.  9ma}AiojinaA  village  situated  about  3  miles  from 
the  beach,  and  (i\  miles  due  N.  of  the  Ass's  Ears,  contains  about 
1M  inhabitants  :  it  is  the  residence  of  the  chief,  or  Sultan,  as  he 
is  called,  of  the  "Akrabi.  About  2  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Bi'yar 
Ahmed  is  the  village  of  Sei'lun. 

The  lerrilory  of  the  'Akrabi  tribe  does  not  exceed  SOsquare  miles, 
with  a  population  of  GOO  males,  a  fine  body  of  men,  who  keep  their 
more  quiet  neighbours  in  a  constant  stale  of  alarm,  Their  chief  is 
named  Ahmed  ibn  Mc'idi',  who  in  person  conducts  his  follower* 
through  every  kind  of  war  and  rapine,  and  has  for  many  years  sup- 
ported himself  in  independence,  until  forced  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a 
neighl>ouring  chief  in  consideration  of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
is  permitted  to  sjioil  the  adjoining  tribe  of  Abddli.  This  chief  ii 
noted  for  his  treachery,  and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
we  established  any  communication  with  him  ;  but  at  length  he  al- 

•  From  the  Portugnese  ''sUrgo?" — F.  8, 
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f  the  officers,  Messrs.  Crutlenden  and  Grieve,  to  vaaX 
md  received  them  very  civilly.     The  women  of  thw 
icrally  pretty,  of  a  slight,  elastic,  healthful  form,  wbldi^ 
?at  cheerfulness,  creates  a  charm  iiot  often  awakened 
y  inhabitants  of  a  tropical  and  desert  country.     Thi*  i 
loundedon  the  N.E.  by  the  AbdSli  and  Haushdbi,  and  t 
■ard  by  the  Subaihi  tribes.     The  chief  produce  of  tba   J 
I  (roillet),  of  which  they  ex]Jort  great  quantities;  large    i 
■ep  and  poats  are  seen  browsing,  tended  by  the  watch-    1 
s  pretty  Bedowin  shepherdess  :  in  the  interior  are  thick    , 
irny  acacia,  affording  a  retreat  to  the  antelope  from  the  l| 

heard  the  lively  chirrup  of  the  Bayah,  or  Hotteatot   || 
row,  and  the  warblingof  a  small  beautiful  bright  yellow 
imson  legs.    Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  usually  arid 
of  the  country,  much  may  be  found  here,  as   well  as 
to  enliven  the  traveller  as  he  passes  on,  or  to  break 
ly  of  a  minute  nautical  suriej  of  a  lit  tic -frequented 

''invayyi,  or  'Aden  West  Bay,  (the  'Aden  Back  B19 
gh,)   is  formed  by  the  projecting  headlands  of  Jebn 
ic  \V.  and  Jebel  Shamshdn  on  the  E.,  enclosing  a  bay 
id  from  E.  to  W.,  by  4  miles  deep,  with  an  entrance 
i  Salil  on  the  W.and  Rds  TarsI.em  on  the  E.,  exactly 
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SlnaJdah,  tbe  Cape  'Atlen  of  our  charts,  being  in  lat.  12°  45'  10" 
N.,  long.  45°  9'  E.  Numerous  rocky  points  project  from  this 
mass  of  mountains  forming  small  bays  and  shelter  for  bagalKs  or 
boats.*  Commencingon  the  inner  or  north-western  sitle,  the  point 
of  Hejaf  forms  the  southern  and  western  limit  of  the  inner  bay ; 
iinmeiliately  off  it  lies  the  rock  of  Jeramah.  and  1  mile  due  N. 
of  il  are  the  two  islands  of  Jam  'All  and  Aliyah  ;  but,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  flat,  dry  at  low-water  spring-tides,  runs  out  i  a  mile  to 
the  southward  of  these  islands,  thus  narrowing  the  passage  into  the 
inner  bay  to  4  a  mile,  with  2j  fathoms  water  in  the  mid-channel. 
Within  this  bay  are  five  small  rocky  islands  :  the  eastern  and  prin- 
ciple one,  named  Jexirah  Sawdyili,  is  300  feel  high,  and  almost 
joined  to  the  main-Jand  at  low-water  spring-tides.  The  others  are 
named  Marziik  Kcbir,  Keis  el  Hamm^n,  Kalfetein,  and  Firinji. 
Proceeding  to  the  westward,  nearly  i  a  mile  from  Hejaf,  is  the 
rocky  point  of  El  '  Ainab,  and  J  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Flint  rock  or 
small  island  of  Sheikh  Ahmed  ;  500  yards  further  W.  is  the  small 
point  of  His  ibn  Tarsbe'in  ;  rather  more  than  ^  a  mile  beyond  is 
Has  Marbiit,  and  the  same  distance  again  brings  us  to  the  ex- 
treme VV.  point  of  this  promfmtory,  named  Ras  Tarshe'in ;  the  high 
peak  about  I  J  mile  at  the  back  of  which  reaches  988  feet  above 
the  sea.  Turning  thence  to  the  S.E.,  the  same  bold  coast  con- 
tinues for  2}  miles  as  far  as  a  round  island  named  Jezirah  Dend- 
fah,  1  mile  beyond  which  is  Ras  Sinailah,  the  southern  point  of 
this  peninsula. 

Rax  Miirshitjh,  2  miles  farther  E.,  is  a  narrow  projecting  cape 
forming  the  south-easlcrn  point  of  the  promontory,  and  affording 
shelter  to  the  anchorage  called  Bander  Dards,  lying  between  this 
latter  cape  and  Ras  Ta'ih. 

'Alien,  once  a  populous  town,  now  a  ruined  village  of  600  per- 
sons, is  seen  immediately  on  rounding  Cape  Marsbigb,  lying  on  a 
plain  Utile  more  than  ^  a  mile  square,  encircled  on  the  land-side 
by  singularly-pointed  hills,  with  its  eastern  face  open  to  the  sea, 
while  immediately  in  front  is  the  rocky  fortified  island  of  Sirah. 
The  position  of  ihe  N.  point  of  this  island,  which  maybe  taken  as 
that  of  the  town  of 'Aden,  is  12°  4()'  15"  N.  lat.,  by  means  of  nu- 
merous observations  of  sun  and  stars  onshore;  and  45°  10'  20"  E. 
long.,  being  the  mean  of  eight  chronometers  measured  from  Bom- 
bay, the  flag-staff  there,  as  before  mentioned,  being  assumed  at 
72°  54'  26''  E.  This  island  commands  the  eastern  bay  and  town 
of  'Aden :  it  is  a  triangular  rock  about  430  feet  high  towards  the 


•  Captain  Haiaes'B  Memoir 
llw  sdiaceot  bays  ou  thu  scale 
ikMdiM  of  (be  bich  land  for 
abin  or  Cs|<«  'Aden,  which  gi* 

ia  aerarapanied  by  a  be»uliful  pl»n  of  'Aden  and  of 
ofonointhtoa  mile;  wilh  levetal  npitLled  uutline 
cning  taps -AmrSn,  Jebel  HaBai.,  and  Jebel  8haal■ 
>  much  better  ideathan  can  any  deseiiplion  of  Ihi 

Il                               m 
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!,  i  a  mile  long  by  fiOO  yards  broad.    Of  lale  ytmn 
■■  filled  up  the  ■mall  crcplt  whicb  used  to  8eparate  it 
ill-land,  consequently  al  low-water  it  is  now  joined  to 
Arabia. 

immil  of  tbc  isbind  is  an  old  fort  with  a  wall  Vrliich 
n  to  the  round  tower  on  the  other  side,  the  only  forU- 
pcrfecl.     But  if  these  were  all  put  in  repair  a  mera 
ncn  could  dcfenil  it :  three  reservoirs  for  water  still 
one  of  them  is  almost  entirely  filled  up  with  sand  and 

ihe  island  and  R:is  Marshigh  the  cun-e  of  the  land 
II  sandy  bay  named   Bander  Hokat,  and  anolher  to 
ril  between  the  N.  point  of  the  island  and  Ras  Kutain. 
i>ra|re  in  the  eastern  bay  of  "Aden  is  very  regular,  n 
may  choose  her  nwn  position,  from  5  to  10  falhtnns. 
easterly  winds  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in,  but  from  Jnna 
>  ilh  the  wind  from  the  westward,  giHHl  anchorage  and 
r  may  be  always  found  close  under  the  island.     The 

■  several  mosques  in  'Aden,  but  the  only  one  kept 
that  lying  immediately  to  the  aoulhward  of  the 
the  mosque  and  tomb  "of   Sheikh    Idris.      To  the 

"WM^uiajeh^^oml^fille^xtpna^^ 
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fort.  The  white  tomb  of  Sbciikh  Oilimin  U  roiispicuous  on  the 
ti^ht  side  of  the  aqueduct  about  S^  ntilcB  before  rescbin^  Biyar 
Anthe'it ;  and  a  bridge  on  the  line  is  thrown  across  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  inlet  of  Khiir  Maksd,  where  it  joins  a  Urge 
kwemp.  The  labour  anil  expense  employed  by  the  Turks  to  en- 
sure a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  one  of  the  prime  necessaries  of 
life  in  this  arid  and  burning  clime,  are  highly  prniseworthy.  Be- 
iddes  the  magnificent  aqueduct  above  mentioned,  there  are  nu- 
ineroui  hanging  tanks,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  formed  by 
excavations  in  the  limestone  rocks,  which  receive  the  mountain' 
atream  and  have  a  deep  hollow  beneath  prepared  to  receive  the 
KUrplus  water  overflowing  from  that  above.  There  are  also  several 
tanlu  of  great  siee  around  the  town,  and  about  300  wells  lie  towards 
the  plain,  many  of  which  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  from  fiO 
to  125  feet  deep.  Another  fine  lank  just  beyond  the  before 
Inenlioned  wall  was  exclusively  intended  for  the  use  of  vessels  in 
the  harbour.  Such  magnificence  in  works  of  public  utility  bears 
tiie  stronETest  evidence  to  the  former  state  of  opulence  and  pros- 
perity of  'Aden  :  indeed,  we  know  that  scarcely  two  centuries  and 
Ik  half  ago  this  ctty  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  commercial 
butrtiof  the  East.  In  thetimeof  Constantineitwas  cimsidered  a 
Boman  emporium,  and  celebrated  for  its  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions, its  extended  commerce,  and  excellent  ports,  in  which  vessels 
from  nil  the  then  known  quarters  of  the  globe  might  be  met  with. 
But  now  what  a  lamentable  contrast !  Its  trade  annihilated,  its  go- 
♦emor  imbecile,  its  tanks  in  ruins,  its  water  half  brackish — ile- 
Kerted  streets  and  still  more  deserted  ports — yet  these  latter  remain 
■a  nature  made  them,  excellent,  capacious,  and  secure. 

The  remains  of  several  old  fortifications  and  other  buildings 
Are  met  with  along  the  rugged  paths  of  Jebcl  Shamshdn.  In 
1S38,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Swan.  Dr.  Arbuckle,  and  Mr. 
Slamilton,  officers  of  the  Palinurva,  I  ascended  this  mouiilain, 
■IhI  discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  an  excellent  road  had  already 
feeen  made  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  built  in  a  zig-r^  direction, 
finm  10  to  IS  feet  broad,  and  in  some  places  raised  to  the  height 
<rf  20  feet.  Centuries  have  elapsed,  probably,  since  this  great 
and  skilful  undertaking  was  completed  ;  yet  it  is  extraordinary  to 
jtbserve  how  slightly  it  has  suffered  from  the  destructive  eflect 
ef  time. 

Another  object  here  of  some  interest  to  the  historian  is  a 
Turkish  cemetery  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plain  of  'Aden  :  many  of 
Ae  tombs  are  constructed  of  while  marble,  and  the  head-stones 
inlaid  with  jasper  tablets,  on  which  are  inscriptions  surmounted 
by  the  cap  and  turban.  At  'Aden  also  are  3  long  brass  guns, 
probably  relics  of  Sole'imin  the  Magnificent,  perliajis  brought 
oerc  by  his   fleet    in    1530.       The   longest  measures    18j  feet. 
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■obahly  carry  a  shot  of  80  lbs. ;  the  inscription  on     ' 
be  deciphered ;  the  second  measured  17  feet,  and 
"  made  by  Mohammed  ibn  Hamzah,"  in  the  year 
L,  701  [?]     The  third  is  highly  ornamemed,  and 
>ot  7  inches,   and  the  only  trace  of  inscription  is 
iiScli-m.()Ol"  (a.d.  1523).* 

ula  of  'Aden  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  rock 
iind  could  easily  be  rendered  as  impregnable ;  but 
Us  are  more  elevated  and  much  more  peaked  in 
lian  those  of  that  celebrated  European  fortress, 
t  sultiin  of  the  Abdali  territory,  In  which  'Adeni* 
indolent  and  almost  imbecile  man,  JO  years  of  age, 
Lahaj.    He  is  named  A!  Hasan  ibn  Fudhl  Abdu-l- 
LS  seven  sons,  the  eldest  a^d  22.  The  Abd&li  tribe 
lier  10,000;  yet  this  chief  permitted  the  Fudhl i  in 
:k  the  town  of  'Aden,  and  carry  off  30,000  dollan 
afterwards,  in  order  to  make  peace,  consented  to 
if  363  dollars,  363  mansfiries.t  and  40  camel-loads 
let), 

ood  water  may  be  procured  (but  it  requires  care) ; 
etables,  and  fruit  are  scarce  and  dear  ;  in  Augiut 
r  grapes  and  pomegranates  may  be  Ixad ;  bullocks 
plentiful,  and  ot-rasiooally  poultry, 
cnt  population  of  (iOO  persons  250  are  Jews,  50 
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!at.  13"  2'.  N..  long.  45°  O*  30"  E.,  standing  in  a  wide  plain, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  date-trees.  This  is  the  residence  of 
the  sultan  of  the  Abtliili.  and  his  palace,  built  of  stone  and  mud. 
is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  guarded  by  a  host  of 
srnied  slaves.  The  population  of  the  place  may  be  5000,  among 
whom  arc  a  few  Jews  and  SomAlis.  The  bazar  is  filled  nith 
ioferior  silks,  cotton  cloths,  dates,  butter,  tobacco,  &c.  A  great 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces some  Bowers  and  fruits,  among  which  I  observed  the  melon, 
lime,  mango,  almond,  plantain,  and  jasmin,  which  last  is  very 
highly  prized  by  the  Bedowin  girls,  who  link  it  into  wreaths  to 
adorn  iheir  raven  tresses.  On  the  road  from  'Aden  to  Lahaj  the 
traveller  passes  through  several  scattered  villages,  thinly  peopled  ; 
Darab,  Mahallah,  and  Misdcrah,  are  mere  collections  of  rude  huts 
Xiade  of  mats,  each  village  having  a  tower  for  its  protection  in  the 
centre.  The  spoils  of  a  shipwreck  which  had  recently  occurred 
]>edecked  the  persons  of  their  wretched  inhabitants. 
The  Abtldli  appear  to  be  strict  Muhommedons. 
Quitting  Cape  Aden,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
ieature  on  the  S.  roast  of  Arabia,  the  land  turns  suddenly  to  the 
iM^.N.E.  for  19  miles,  then  again  to  the  eastward  for  12  miles, 
Kacbing  to  Ras  Seilan,  a  low,  round  cape.  The  shores  around 
Has  bay,  which  is  called  Ghubbet  Scildji,  are  flat  and  sandy, 
gradually  improving  as  you  advance  to  the  eastwaril.  A  low 
lends  into  the  interior  covered  with  stunted  bushes  and 
|ntches  of  the  cotton-tree  and  acacia,  which  latter  thrives  luxu- 
liantly  in  this  arid  soil.  The  soundings  in  this  bay  are  irre- 
Uiular  :  the  shoal  water  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  off-shore, 
fend  vessels  should,  if  possible,  avoid  it.  owing  to  the  difficulty 
they  might  experience  in  getting  out  of  the  bay  when  blowing 
"  from  the  eastward.  A  ship  was  wrecked  here  in  1836,  and 
^o  bagal4$  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  same  fate. 

This  part  of  the  coast  Is  inhabited  by  the  Yufa't,  a  numerous 

be,  said  to  amount  to  20,000  persons,  spread  over  an  estensive 

tract  of  country,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  high  mountains  called 

mtbemthe  Jebcl  Yafa'i:  this  range,  which  rises  aboulOAOO  feet 

Dve  the  sea,  extends  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  generally  speaking, 

lul  30  miles  from  the  shore,  but  the  bight  of  the  bay  of  Ghub- 

<bet  Seilan  approaches  it  within  SO  miles.     The  Yafa'i  territory  on 

the  coast  lies  between  the  Abdali  to  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Fudhli  to 

Ihe  N.E, :  in  the  interior  it  is  mountainous,  with  numerous  fertile 

rallcys,  producing  coffee,  wheat,  and  millet*  in  abundance.     It 

formerly  extended  for  40  miles  beyond  Has  Seilan ;  but  during 


r.  (orgbuiu  vulgaie. 
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37-8  the  Fodhlf  hare  been  too  powerful  for  then, 
tUined    possession    of  this  fertile  tract  of   ooantry, 
mg  been  «  cause  of  altercation  between  ibem  aod 
1  account  of  the  abundant  produce  of  the  colloa-treet : 
7  gained  by  the  Fudbh'  was  in  1837.  when  the;  took 
three  lowers  erected  a  short  distance  from  the  coast, 
flion  of  this  fertile  tract,  expelled  the  ViUa'U,  and 
?lieve,  the  unquiet  possessors  of  it,  being;  coaBtuitljr 
e  invasions  of  their  rivals ;  5W>  Bedawis  arc  alwayi 
nesB  to  rcjjel  an  attack. 

dti.  a  village  about  5  miles  N.W.  of  Has  SeiUn,  Is 
the  above-named  towers  ;  and  during  my  visit  to  it 
were  in  pri^jess,  on  the  pari  of  the  Vita'i,  for  the 
msliliiies  against  the  Fudhli.  as  a  year's  trace  which 
lie  would  expire  on  the  I8lb  January.  1833.     Sereo 
tchtocks  were  already  collected,  and  the  cotton  ga- 
1  forwarded  to  the  interior,  lo  be  conveyed  to  HacUs- 
!,  as  the  Vafa'i  have  no  icssels. 

IS  ben  Ghalei),  chief  uf  the  Yafa'i  tribe,  is  a  bold  and 
awi,  with  a  daring,  yel  handsome  expression  of  coun- 
is  family  consists  of  several  sons  anti  daughters ;  the 
married'  to  the  chief  of  lUe  Fudhli,  but  ibis  does  not 
■  constant  feuds,  notwilUs landing  which,  presents  are 
.changed  between  father  and  daughter. 
ipal  rcsidenn-  of  the  svill.in  is  :.t  Kl  ("Iharrah,  a  town 
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this  place  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Banyans,  among  whom  is  the 
Bultan's  agent.  We  were  received  here  with  dvility,  and  good 
'  feith  was  evinced  in  their  transactions  with  ui.  A  few  par- 
triilges  were  shot.  To  the  S.E.  of  Al-sfilih  the  tomb  of  a  ibeikh 
lies  near  the  beach,  and  close  to  it  the  tishennen  draw  up  their 
boats.  About  Off  ntilea  to  the  westward,  tuwards  the  interior,  is  a 
Tillage  named  El  Kh6r.  surrounded  by  low  hills,  on  which  small 
lowen  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  its  protection :  its 
'  inbabitantt  ore  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  the  soil  amply  repays 
the  trouble  bestowed  on  it.  Here,  and  at  Al-aalil_i,  the  nephew  of 
'  the  sultan  governs  as  a  lesser  sheikh. 

Barrow  Rock's,  so  named  from  the  discoverer,  are  two  dan- 
■  geroUB  rocky  reefs,  with  only  0  feet  water  on  one :  they  Ho  I J 
t  mile  apart,  and  2  miles  distance  from  the  coast,  rather  mure  than 
'^Itftlf-way  between  Al-s!lhh  and  Sughrd,  from  which  latter  place  the 
^rthern  reef  bears  S.W.  4^  miles  distant.  The  best  dirccliim  fur 
Idearing  them  is  to  keep  in  15  fatboms  water,  while  the  dark 
tuldle-shaped  hill  called  Kermtn  Kiildsi  bears  on  any  point 
.tetween  N.N.E.  northerly  to  JV.N.VV.  This  bill,  which  is 
kboat  1  \  mile  from  the  beach,  bears  N.  by  W.  3  miles  from  the 
lionheTn  reef.  There  is  a  channel  between  the  reefs  and  the 
hore  l\  mile  wide,  with  ti  fatboms  water. 
Sughrd*  the  principal  port  of  the  Fudhli  district,  is  a  village 
of  800  persons,  with  a  stone  building  called  a  castle,  being  the 
I  of  the  sultan  for  several  months  of  the  year.  This 
Vutlc  hes  in  13°  21'  30"  N.,  45°  46'  E.,  and  is  situated  about  a 
larter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  on  the  borders  of  a  plain  com- 
ncDcing  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Kharaz,  which  is  its  eastern  limit ; 
kanngthe  valley  leading  to  WAdi  Bahrein,  and  a  barn-shaped  hill 
irith  a  peak  on  its  western  end,  to  the  north  -  and  a  number  of 
granite  bills,  terminating  in  a  small  eminence,  forming  a  point 
to  the  westward  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  probably  the  Black 

roint  of  Horsburgb-t 
Much  millet  is  cultivated,  and  here  is  also  a  large  grove  of 
s  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village, 
k  in  the  reef  of  rocks,  which  girts  this  part  of  the  coast 
ince  of  ^  a  mile,  forms  a  small  harbour  or  shelter  for 
vilh  1.  2,  and  3  fathoms  water.  The  Palinurus 
^ored  in  9  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  600  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  the  sheikh's  castle  bearing  N.  by  W.  ;  high- 
water  on  full  and  change  at  7  o'clock ;  rise  of  tide  from  8  to  9 
feet;  the   flood-tide  sets  to  the  westward,   variation  5"  west  in 


\ 
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A  water,  bullocks    (similar  to  those  of  Siirat,  uhI 

price),  sheep,  poultry,  onions,  and  pumpkins  may 
ocured.  The  Palimnts  was  probably  the  first 
sspI  ever  anchored  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it 

to  see  the  general  curiosity  excited,  particularly 
IS  were  fired  ;  the  exclamations  of  surprise  knew  no 
r  reception,  after  the  first  shyness  had  been  ovcr- 
'ry  cordial.  The  suttAn,  as  he  is  called,  is  named 
n  Ahmed  ben  Fudhh',  and  in  1837  his  family  con- 
X  sons  and  three  daughters,  whose  mother  is  the 
tie  Yiifa'i  chief  before  mentioned.  'Abdallah  is  far 
fssing  in  appearance,  of  slight  proportions,  but  reso- 
-mined  in  character,  and  much  respected  and  feared 
...urs  ;  the  Fudhli  tribe  is  reckoned  at  15,000  per- 
whora  are  said  to  be  capable  of  bearing  fire-arms. 

is  stated  as  extending  northerly  to  the  distance  of 
inded  on  the  E.  by  Makilte'in  and  the  Urlaji  Inbe. 

as  far  as  Has  Setlan  on  the  W.,  comprising  about 

ffli  range  l6  miles  N.E.  of  SughrS,  reaching  5443 
k;  sea.       The   VVidi   Bahrein  winds    through  this 
uiitains,    abundantly  supplied    with    streams  which 
extensive  lake,  whence  the  valley  takes  its  name. 
.'illage  in  this  district  is  Mein.  with  a  population  of 
lie  ,ff)  hours'  joiinnf  V  to  tbp  \.\V.  of  Snirhr;i.     Many 
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from  the  coast,  which  follows  the  same  direction.  Its  summit  is 
mngularly  broken  into  gables,  peaks,  and  blufT  points.  The  most 
conspicuous  gable  is  rather  to  the  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  range, 
1  and  rises  SfJOO  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  opening  like  a 
'  great  embrasure,  or  cleft,  which  gives  it,  from  the  eastward,  the 
,  mppearance  of  a  double  peak,  whence  it  descends  almost  abrnptly 
towards  the  sea.  The  highest  j)oint  of  the  range  is  to  the  westward, 
,  and  reaches  .3442  feet:  from  this  it  declines  slip;btly  to  the  cnst- 
.  ward,  when  a  barn-shaped  mouutain  reaches  o95()  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  structure  of  this  range  is,  I  believe,  lime- 
stone, but  we  were  not  able  to  land  to  examine  it :  the  valleys 
.appear  well  wooded. 

I  Makdte'in*  is  an  anchorage  formed  by  a  sliglitly  projecting 
ij^ocky  point  of  the  coast,  resorted  to  by  trading  vessels  for  sliettcr 
iduring  the  N.E.  monsoon:  the  cape  lies  in  l.S"  24' 30"  N., 
46°  32'  E.,  whence  some  rocky  islets  project  to  the  southward 
about  500  yards,  and  a  reef  to  the  distance  of  1}  mile.f 

Makatein  may  easily  be  known  by  two  black  hills  immediately 

to  the  eastward,  and  close  on  the  sea.     There  are  others  3  or  4 

miles  farther  E.,  but  not  so  distinctly  separate  as  the  former ; 

when  arriving  from  the  eastward,  they  resemble  one  long  hill ; 

500  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  point  of  the  cape  is  a  black  ruin. 

B  High-water  here  on  full  and  change  at  Sh. ;  rise  of  tide  6  feet; 

HTmriation  5°  12'  W.,  in  1835.     Five  miles  W.  of  this  spot  is  the 

^Umt  anchorage  oif  Makdtein-Segbi'r,  or  the  lesser,  formed  by  a 

^^projecting  point.     Six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Makatein  is  the 

Hnaall  rocky  point  named  Sambeh,   and  for  13  miles  lieyonil,   as 

Hj^  as  Howa'iyah,  a  low  sandy  coast  with  rocky  points  prevails  : 

K'wroughout  this  distance  the  bank  of  sounduigs  extends  about  6 

miles  off-shore. 

Howa'iyah  is  a  town  of  about  600  houses,  situated  on  a  wide 
plain,  5  miles  inland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  hills,  the  principal 
baoK  in  lal.  13=  28'  45"  N.,  long.  46°  47'  25"  E.  This  is  the 
residence  of  Nisir  ben  Abu  Bckr,  chief  of  the  Uriaji  tribe,  who 
received  us  civilly,  and  supplied  the  officers  who  visited  him  with 
borses  to  ride  through  the  adjoining  hamlets,  the  population  nf 
wbicb,  including  the  town,  may  amount  to  5000  persons,  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  We  here  got  some  fine  bullocks,  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  and  excellent  fish. 

Nasal,  a  town  of  the  Uriaji  tribe,  seven  days'  journey,  or  about 
200  miles,  from  Haur,  is  said  to  be  populous,  and  the  soil  to  be 
fertile.  Maghnd  is  another  small  town  situated  in  a  secluded 
spot  4  miles  farther  inland. 

*  CommODly  wrilten  and  pionounceil  Mugbataiu,  k  twin);  soxinilcd  like  g.    '. 
t  A  plin  of  Mnkfiteru.  uii  thu  scule  of  1  inch  to  a  DLiulic  mile,  Bccompaniei 
C>pt«ia  Haioct'i  ckut  of  ttiia  cout.— l£i>. 
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terrilorv  exlends  about  55  miles  along  the  ooart 
n  on  the'W.,  to  W&di  Sanam  on  the  E.,  and  is  said 
niles  inlo  the  interior.  '  The  coast  is  flat,  but  aboui 
nd  is  a  \ug\i  mountainous  ran^e  of  very  irregular 
are  told  that  the  tribe  can  muster  from  7000  to 

ft  is  a  low  sandy  cape  :  the  soundings  off  this  part  of 
1  for  some  distance  to  the  eastward,  are  regular, 
s  bank  reaching  about  2  miles  off-shore,  with  sand 
il  lOO  fathoms  at  6  miles'  distance.     Twenty-one 
E.  is  the  tomb  or  kubbeh  of  the  Sbeikbab  Hurbah. 
>tpo,  who  is  said  to  have  perished  from  volmitary 
aaining  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act  in  the 
Maker  and   of  Mohammed,   as  she  believed,  his 
is  ancient  shrine  is  very  conspicuous,  being  covered 

es  to  the  eastward  is  the  mostjuc  of  Sheikh  '  Abdu-r- 
ds,  standing  on  a  low,   round,  sandy  point,    and  a 
led  by  a  few   fishermen.       Two    banks,    with  40 
r,  arc  reported  to  lie  at  some  distance  off-shore  at 
,c  coast,  but  we  were  not  successful  in  our  search 

n  is  a  slightly  projectinsj  point  thinly  covered  with 
extreme  edge,  in  lat.  iy°48'  N.,  long.  47°  48'  E. ; 
liately  N.  of  it  is  the  southern  penk  of  the  Jebel 
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fine  large  groves  of  date-trees  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

It  ia  to  the  northward  of  this  range,  and  apparently  in  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Wiidi  Me'ifah,  that  the  remarkable  ruin  named 
Nakab  el  Hajar  is  situated,  which  was  visited  by  two  of  the 
officers  of  the  Palimtnia,  Lieut.  Wellsted  and  Mr.  Cruttcnden, 
in  April,  1835  :  unfortunately,  Dr,  Hulton,  who  volunteered  his 
sernces  to  be  one  of  the  party,  could  not  then  be  spared  from  the 
duties  of  the  ship.* 

Rtis  al  KoiimT,  a  low  rounded  sandy  cape,  7  nules  farther  to 
the  N.E..  has  two  large  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  shore ;  a  con- 
spicuous gable-shaped  hill  rises  in  tbe  distant  range  of  mountains, 
with  a  bluff  both  lo  the  E.  and  to  the  W.  of  it ;  the  centre  of  the 
gable,  or  barn,  bears  from  this  cape  N.  by  W.  about  40  miles 
distant  [?].  This  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Riyaht  territory, 
which  eitends  about  3fi  miles  along  the  coast.  They  are  a  tribe 
much  feared,  and  who  bear  a  bad  character.  From  this  point  as 
far  as  Ras  el  'Asidah,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  the  coast  forms  a 
bay  6  miles  deep,  named  Okubbet  'A'l'n ;  on  its  shores  are  situated 
the  villages  of  'Am  Abii  Ma'batl  and  'A'in  Jowdrf;  the  former 
consists  of  a  mosque  and  about  100  huts,  the  latter,  of  70  huts ; 
springs  of  water,  (as  their  names  denote,)  date-trees,  and  jowirt, 
(soi^hum  or  dhurrah,)  abound.  Farther  U)  the  eastward  is  the 
fishing;  hamlet  of  Gillab,  inhabited  by  50  abject-looking  Baddds 
Sheikhs,  who  are  permitted  to  live  unmolested,  owing  to  the 
sanctity  of  their  descent. 

Rd.t  el  'Aiidah,\  the  eastern  cape  of  this  bay,  is  very  con- 
E])icuous,  from  hating  at  its  extremity  a  dark,  rocky,  conical  bill, 
IGO  feet  high,  and  not  unlike  a  hayciick :  it  lies  in  lat.  1.1°  57'  N., 
long,  48°  15'  20"  E.J  This  cape  forms  three  projecting  rocky 
points  ;  in  a  small  bay  to  the  westward  is  the  tower  of  Bi-'l-h;if, 
so  named  from  a  she'ikh  whose  burial-place  is  contiguous.  The 
l>ay  affords  fair  shelter  during  an  easterly  wind;  but  a  good 
luok-ont  must  be  kept  in  the  event  of  its  changiug  to  the  west- 
ward :  the  bottom  is  clean  and  the  soundings  regulaft  It  is  high- 
water  on  full  and  change  at  8  h,  30  m.;  thfe  rise  nf  tide  from 
5  to  6  feet;  the  variation  r)'"23'  W.  in  l835.§  The  tower  is 
garris<)ned  by  two  or  three  Wihidf  soldiers,  who  levy  dues  on 

•  C«)>luii  Haiaes'  mimuir  ia  HccompBniud  by  a  ikelcJi  of  theie  ruins  by  Mr, 
Cratt>ndcn,witbB  giounil  plan,  snil  a  coi>y  of  th«  iiiBciiptiuas:  Ihe  Ijiller  diffen  in 
Sre  of  Uw  ch»ncleri  fiom  tha  coyy  pullittind  ia  tha  Liiiidun  Qtograiihiul  JounlAl, 
vul,  jii.  p,  3-2,— Ed. 

t  Ciip»Pairidtte,— F.  S. 

:  "NdI."  obterres  Captiii)  Haines,  "in  46°  |  E„  oa  publuheil  in  the  London 
Qeogr.pliicBl  Journal,  tol.  vii,  p.  20."— Ed. 

§  A  plui  of  Ri*  ul  -Afldah,  sad  of  Bi-'t-^i&r,  ea  the  ical«  of  I  inch  lo  u  nulc, 
isuMxeiltoCapUin  Hainn'i chart ..•Bd. 
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inded  bcre  fur  'Adra,  Makallah,  &c.      Here  U  n 
>ut  what  is  brought  from  a  distance, 
^tward  of  lUsel  'Asidah  the  coast  takes  an  E.  by  N. 

30  miles,  as  far  as  Rds  el  Kelb;  for  the  first  bmlT: 
ce  the  shore  is  irregular,  with  rocky  projecting  poinlfl, 

a  remarkable  round  cape,    considerably    elevated, 

feet,  with  a  deep  hollow,  apparently  like  a  crater^ 
<! ;  on  each  side  of  the  cape  is  a  bay  for  boats. 
11   Ohordb,  5  miles  farther  E.,    is  a  square-sfaapai 
1^  brown  bill,  4G4  feet  in  height,  with  steep  sido^ 
oint  lying  in  13"  59'  20  N..  48"  24'  30'  E.      It  vu 
•  lateDr.  Hulton  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  officers  of  Hk' 
iiscovcred,  in  the  course  of  their  indefatigable  aa4'. 
iibles,  that  a  narrow  pathway  led  to  the  summit,  aai, 
dty  ever  deterred  them  from  attempting  an  object 
h  "any  prospect  of  success,  they  forthwith  climbed  up, 
le  remains,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  NaJui, 
Much  lime  and  labour  must  have  been  employed  io 
tion  of  the  road,  which  in  some  parts  is  nearly  ]0  feel 
a  second  visit,  these  officers  effected  a  more  minute 

measuring  with  care,   and  making  plans  of  ead 
lion.      It  was  here  that  the  inscription,  in  characten 
lose   above   mentioned,    was    found,    carved   on    th* 
)f  Ihr  solid  rouk.  and  whence  it  wns  copied  by  Dr. 
,■  d<-scnljc-d  ih<.  i.iscripliun  us  being  very  slightly  un- 
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The  Wiitli  Misenit  tribe  still  maintain  .t  desitlale  and  exclusive 
rimde  of  living,  and  are  known  l>y  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  'A  bid 
el  Ibad,*  or  the  slaves  of  Soinal is.  Thia  appellation  arose  from 
their  assimilation  with  the  skvcs  of  Africa.  On  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  there  is  a  district  called  Samhii,  con- 
taining the  populous  towns  of  Makdish^  and  Jubah,  bordering  the 
river  of  that  name,  known  by  the  natives  of  Briiwah  as  VVewendah.-|- 
This  river  rises,  it  is  saiil,  in  Abyssinia,  probably  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon.  The  language  of  the  people  inhabiting  these 
towns  is  wholly  unlike  the  SawahiliJ  spoken  inZtnglbar;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that,  when  the  Portuguese  took  possession 
of  this  coast  in  the  1 5th  century,  they  found  the  villages,  6ic.,  from 
AIak<lisbd  to  Sofiilah,  governed  by  Mohammedans,  diScring  in 
dialect,  person,  and  characler,  from  either  the  Arabs  or  Africans.  . 
The  causes  which  have  led  to  so  great  a  dissimilarity  in  people 
who  occupy  almost  the  same  spot  of  land  1  leave  to  those  more 
versed  in  such  inquiries :  one  thing,  however,  appears  certain, 
that  there  was  an  estabhshed  facility  of  intercourse  with  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  since  the  tide  of  population  from  that  part  of  the  world 
flowed  down  the  Jubah,  and  there  exists  an  af&nily  between  the 
languages,  the  presumptive  intimacy  of  the  two  nations  acquires 
double  weight,  Possibly  a  clue  might  thus  be  traced  to  elucidate 
the  name  and  origin  of  the  tribe  who  are  said  to  have  occupied 
this  station,  and  then  proceed  towards  solving  those  hitherto 
undeciphered  inscriptions.  At  whatever  time  the  buildings 
around  Hisn  Ghorib  were  erected,  I  consider  their  discovery  of 
great  importance ;  the  fori  having,  doubtless,  been  intended  tu 
protect  the  harbour  on  its  eastern  side,  independently  of  the  town 
beneath,  which,  judging  from  the  size  and  extent  of  the  ruins, 
must  have  been  considerable,  its  position  would  point  it  out  as 
a  sea-port  of  some  consequence,  and  the  citadel  on  the  hill 
might  be  the  grand  depiit  for  its  commercial  resources. 

Bander  Hbin  Ghordb,  a  small,  secure,  and  well -sheltered  bay 
and  harbour  I  j-  mile  wide  by  1  mile  deep,  lies  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  the  black  hill  of  Hisn  Ghorab.  Off  the  eastern  side 
of  the  bay  a  rocky  reef  reduces  the  entrance  to  1 700  yards,  or  half 
its  width,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  is  the  square  tower  and  hamlet  of  Bir  'Ab',  or  the  VVell  of 
'Ali,  and  several  adjoining  hamlets,  containing  each  about  50 
VVahidis.  In  standing  into  the  bay  the  square  tower  must  not  be 
brought  to  the  northward  of  N.  by  E.  4  E.  (magnelic.) 

//a/iiiii' island,  a  rocky  limestone  plain,  3  "fa  mile  long  fromN. 


■  LitFraUv  >Uve>  of  glnvo*.— F.  S. 
t  The  plural  of  Wtnddh  in  tlie  Sawt 
<   Sawilnil,  plucsL  of  S&hll,  giKDmea 
aiiliOKiUi)  therefore  called 
rTOL.  IX. 


umei  -  cuamH ;"  the  *'  co.iBtecii,"  or  iDhklntJUili  of 
'li^ill,  Dften  ipGll  tovy/y  by  tmvelleTa. — V,  S, 
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iiilebroail,  lirs  nljoiit  I  mile  8.S.W.  of  Hm  Ghorab  1 
ted  by  a  shoal  clinnnel :  between  it  and  Bis  Mairfi-  % 
lo  the  westward,  is  a  tolerable  shelter  against  easterly  J 

a  circular  table-topp.-d  suiidslono  bill  300  feet  hiyh,    ' 
s  E.  by  N.  of  tlie  point  of  Hisn  Ghorab,  ond  close 
)narkablc  for  a  cavity  or  crater -shaped  hollow  within. 
Iter,  the  edge  of  which  is  fringed  by  nn  ovcrhangii^ 
rrovc-trees  ;  the  diameter  of  tlic  cavity  is  abnul  2500 
reported  by  the  Arabs  to  be  fathomless.    Wo  had  ao 
crtaininjr  its  depth  in  the  eentre,  but  nt  H  yards  from 
nk  it  was  already  1  1  fatlmms  deep.     The  water  is  vmj    j 
inalising  it  I  fi/uml  it  to  eonUiin  sulphurettetl  bydnv  * 
sheet  of  water  is  named  Kharif  SIm'riin.  and,  bavin*  1 
"  reports  of  it,  I  determined  to  visit  it.  Accompanied   1 
nders  and    Dr.   Hntlon.  I    landed  early  one  morfl- 
;pile  of  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Arabs,  but 
ited  with  beat,  wo  scrambled  up  to  the  summit  uf  tbe 
r  edge  that  forms  the  bowl. whence  we  hadaromantic 

view :  before  us  that  deeji  dark  water  of  Kharif 

iiing  over  fertile  valleys  which  bloomed  beneath;  and 
■c  the  dark  blue  and  ever- beautiful  ocean,  reflcHng 
iistanl  tiori/dn,  <nil\  broiicn  by  a  few  rocky  islets,  and 
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I  Rd.i  Mukdnhak  is  a  dark,  moderately  elevated  cape,  beinfr  the 
[  southern  termination  of  n  range  of  hills  which  extend  10  miles 
I  Inland  in  a  northerly  direction  :  it  forms  the  eaatcrn  limit  of  the 
I  Bay  nf  Makdnhah.  affording  an  anchorage  sheltered  from  easterly 
[  vinils  ;  the  only  danger  is  a  annken  rock  ^  a  mile  off-shore  on  the 
F  N- W.  aide.  Tlie  village  of  Makdahah,  consisting  of  a  mosque,  one 
j  itone  and  mud  huilding,  a  few  huts  of  matting,  and  a  population 
t  of  60  persons,  lies  in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  bay,  close  under  the 
[  fcilla.  It  affords  no  supplies,  and  indifferent  water  ;  yet,  notwith- 
I  Manding  its  p<iverty,  it  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  sultan  or  chief, 
I  Mohammed  ibn  Abu  Bekr,  a  tributary  of '  Alxlu-I-Wahid,  who 
I  derives  the  principal  part  of  his  revenue  from  traffic  in  the  afore- 
I  Rud  manure.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  and  visited  me  on  board 
L'tiie  PalinuTiis,  where  he  behaved  very  courteously. 
L  Baraghah  Island  is  a  lofty  and  precipitous  limestone  rock  with- 
Bgtat  a^TStige  nf  vegetation,  which  lies  off  H&a  Makdahah,  between 
^Miich  is  a  safe  channel  about  t  mile  wide,  with  15  fathoms  water. 
Ktt  lies  in  lat.  1 3"  58'  N.,  long.  48"  32'  40"  E. 
V  Xhdrijah*  is  a  town  said  to  contnio  3000  inhabitants,  about  two 
■'3kys' journey  inland  from  Mukdahnb,  between  the  first  and  second 
Kfkiigc  of  the  WAliidl  mountains.  It  is  in  a  fertile  country  abound- 
ing in  date-groves  and  excellrut  pasture-land,  affording  food  for 
Hhimerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  enables  the  natives  to  export  large 
Htnantities  of  g'ht.  &c. 

^'  Rds  el  Kflb  (Cape  Dog)  is  a  low,  round,  sandy  cape  in  lat. 
■14"  1'  40"  N.,  long.  48°  4ff  50''  E.,  lying  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  R;is 
^Makdahah,  the  intervening  coast  being  also  low  and  sandy.  This 
^KBpe  is  <x>nsidered  dangerous,  many  boats  and  bagaUs  having  been 
Hirrecked  upon  it.  and  thence  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name.  But 
KF  the  lead  be  attended  to,  the  soundings  will  give  due  warning  of 
Hbiy  danger. 

^K  From  Rlisel  Kelb  the  shore  turns  abruptly  in  a  N.E.  direction 
P  ibr  40  miles  as  far  as  Makallali :  the  first  part  of  it  is  wretchedly 
I  waste  and  sombre  in  aspect ;  sand-hills  extend  inland  for  some 
miles.  The  distant  mountains  in  the  interior'  appear  equally 
■ombre,  yet  relieved  by  avery  irregular  outline,  assuming  the  form 
of  peaks,  bluffs,  &c.,  and  rising  almost  precipitously  to  the  height 
of  from  2000  to  4000  feel  above  the  sea. 

Rda  Rehmat,  the  next  cape,  is  elevated  pcrhajis  300  feel,  of 
limestone,  and  of  a  dark  peaked  outline ;  on  its  south-western  face 
the  Band  from  the  plain  has  been  swept  up  into  n  great  heap  by  the 
Strong  S.W.  monsoon:  it  lakes  its  name  from  the  effects  espe- 
rieneed  by  the  bagaUs  in  running  up  during  the  ladhbireh,  the 
Arabsconsideringlhat,  if  they  rounded  this  point  in  ihf  S.W,  mon- 


I  in  the  Qtaia  of  Tbeb«s,  i 
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■rme  violence  of  the  wind  had  abateil ;  it  signifies 
iind,"  a  term  frequently  used  by  the  Arabs  when 

IVoni  seaward  this  rape  ia  remarkable  aa  being tbe 
II  of  tbe  buhl,  rocky  land  extending  from  hence  to 
1  7  Toilea.      Here  is  the  eastern  limit  uf  the  W^idi 
1)  has  a  const-line  of  60  miles  in  extent ;  its  only  two 
1  biifand  HisnGhorab.     The  Wahidi  tribe  con  wsU 
isand  persona,  and.  it  is  said,  can  muster  2000  match- 
er war.     They  are  a  brave,  hospitable  race,  much 

feared  by  their  neighbours.     The  sullan  Abdu-1- 
1  to  be  an  upright  chief,  and  possesses  great  tnfio- 
iil  of  his  noble  descent.     'Abbin  is  his  usual  rcsi- 
it  t<)«  n  and  Mcifah  are  said  to  be  equal  to  Makallah 
ihc  number  of  their  inhabilanls, 
'/(.or  Asr  el  I.IamrS  (Red  footstep),  is  a  rocky  point. 
linalion  to  sea-ward  of  a  rugged  range  of  bilk  which 
istanee  inland:  Ihiscape  is(i  miles  N.E.  of  Rehmat, 
Hey  between  Hes  the  town  of  Al  Ghaidhar,    em- 
:^uriant  dalc-groves.  at  about  4  miles  from  the  shore. 
.  8  miles  farthcr.isabold, dark, craggy  cape,  chiefly 
lie  highest  point  of  which  1  have  seen  at  38  miles' 
rape  lies  in  14"  IS'.'X)''  N.,  4y°,l'2J"  E,      Between 

Has  el  Ahinar,  ur   ihe  red  cajie,  ihc  coast  forms  a 
led  GIuMh  huhhi.  and  a-ain  lo  ihc  S.VV.  another 

Soalh  Coast  of  Arabia. 

I  are  at  times  covered  with  snow.      Heavy  am!  continuiius  r 

a  November  and  December,  Julyand  Auguat ;  ;intl  even  in  April 
rand  May  I  have  seen  rain  for  three  daysfollowing.  The  variation 
I  here  in  1834  was  4°  44'  W. 

From  the  bluff  of  Radham,  the  N.  cape  of  Bander  Burfim, 
I  to  Mnkallah,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  the  coast  is  lnw  and  sandy, 
[  foTTnini>:  tt  slight  bay,  with  high  mountains  in  the  distant  back- 
[  ground.  About  half-way  from  Buriiin  is  the  town  of  Fuwah,  con- 
L  taining  about  500  inhabilants,  who  were  not  very  courteous  to  those 
I  of  our  parly  who  visited  them.  The  soundings  throughout  ibis  ex- 
I'tent  are  regular. 

Rds  Mafcallah  is  a  low  neck  of  land  projecting  about  2  miles 
n  a  S.S.E.  direction  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  which  here  extend 
rom  the  interior  dose  down  to  the  shore ;  its  S.  jwint  is  in  lat. 
t  14"  29'  40"  N.,  long.  4!J"  14'  20"  E.,  with  a  rocky  shoal  with 
■  only  4  fathoms  on  it,  lying  ^  a  mile  to  the  S.  Three-quarters 
Pof  a  mile  VV.N.W.  of  the  cape  is  RdsMarbal,  with  a  ruined  fort; 
Cmd  2  miles  to  the  N.W.,  and  within  the  hay,  lies  the  town  of 
\.ifakallak,  the  principal  commercial  depijt  of  the  S.  coast  of 
I  Arabia,  partly  built  on  a  narrow  rocky  point,  projecting  about 
K'}  of  a  mile  to  the  S.,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
Vavddish  limestone  cliffs,  rising  about  300  feet,  luunediately  at  the 
J'bfiick  of  the  town,  and  on  which  are  (i  square  towers  for  the  pro- 
Ptection  of  the  place.  Almost  directly  above  this  remarkably 
level  range  of  cliffs  the  Hat-topped  summit  of  Jebcl  Oharrah, 
onmposed  of  beautiful  white  limestone,  rises  1300  feet  alwve 
the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  42  miles.  The 
iMTthem  portion  of  the  town  is  built  on  ground  sloping  from 
the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  bay,  and  enclosed  on  the  W. 
■ide  by  a  dilapidated  wall  extending  to  the  shore,  with  only  one 
entrance-gate,  constantly  guarded  by  a  few  Bedowins.  The 
Naklb  or  Governor's  house,  a  large  square  building,  is  in  lat. 

|14'''30'40"  N.,  long.  4i)°  11'  48"  E. ;  the  other  buildings  are 
Aiefiy  cajan  huts,  intermingled  with  a  few  stone  houses  and  two 
mosques.  The  population  of  the  town  may  be  about  4500,  being 
ktnutley  collection  of  the  Bcni  Hasan  and  Yafa  i  tribes,  Kardchiea, 
lod  Banians,  with  foreigners  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 
On  cnther  side  of  the  projecting  point  on  which  the  town  is  built 
is  a  small  bay  ;  that  on  the  W.  side  is  sheltered  from  the  W.  by 
a  rocky  reef,  nearly  dry  at  low-water  spring-tides,  and  forms  a 
haven  much  frequented  by  Arab  boats  and  coasting  vessels.  I 
have  observed  20  of  those  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  some 

I  from  100  to  300  tons  burden.  The  custom-duties  are  5  per 
cent,  on  goods  from  India.  The  exports  consist  in  gums,  hides, 
lltrgc  quantities  of  senna,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coflee  ;    the 
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ily  of  cotton  cloths,  lead,  iron,  crockery,  and  rice, 
iy;    dates  and  tiricd  fruit  from   Maskat;    jnwari,* 
lioney,  from    Aden  ;    coflbe  I'rom  MokH  ;  sbeepi 
.  frankint^ense.  and   slaves,  fntin  Bi-rberah,   Bandar 
other  African  porta.     Much  coasting  trade  w  also 
Traffic  in  slaves  esisis  to  a  frightful  extent;   I  bsvi 
bian  girls  exposed  at  once  in  the  slave-market  lier«' 

ihe  price  varies  from  7l.  to  25/.  a-head.     The  dutiM 
amounted  to  about  800/.,  but  in  1836  to  upvrarda  ot  , 
chief  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Baniaa    ' 
Ihe  present  Nakib  or  chief,  Mohammed  ben  'Abdu-l- 
>ung  man  of  (inn  ajid  upright  character,  and  is  mucfa 
.mmerce  has  greatly  revived  since  his  reign.      A  ship 
iipplies  will  find  Makallah  the  best  port  on  the  coast    , 
i  them :  the  water  is  good,  but  tl  requires  watcb- 
as  well  as  elsewhere  on  this  coast  U>  obtain  it  pare; 
in  the  town  ;  it  is  brought  from  a  distance  uf  1^  mile, 
s  a  means  of  subsistence  for  many  of  the  poorer  class. 

the  flag-staff  on  the  g<tvernor'8  bouse  bearing  N.N.E. 
1  mile  off-shore.  A  rock  with  only  1^  fathom  water 
K  due  W.  of  tho  extreme  S.W.   jwint  of  the  toira, 

carefully  avoided.      High-water  at  full  and  change 
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'AlxlallBli  describetl  his  intended  route  as  follows  : — the  first 
clay's  journey  b>  Tiikain  ;  the  second  ti)  Jebel  Akir  ;  the  thu-d 
to  Wiisel ;  the  fourth  to  Ra'idab,  a  place  of  considerable  extent 
belonging  to  the  Yakis ;  the  fifth  day  arrive  at  Sii'ab,  of  the  Yabarf 
tribe;  the  sixth  day  at 'Abd  ai  Bcti',  inhabited  by  Al  Tatamin 
Eiwarmas;  the  seventh,  Tarbdl ;  the  eighth,  Silidn;  both  the  last 
jHOGessed  by  the  Yafa'i's.  Allowing  20  mJlca  a-day  for  the  camels 
jDurney,  this  would  be  I(iO  miles'  journey  from  Alakallah;  a 
courior  can  accomplish  it  in  4  days.  The  usual  estimate  iif  the 
distances  from  Sihua,  the  capital  of  Iladriimni'it,  to  the  difTcreut 
towns,  is  said  to  be  as  follows : — to  Dau'an  3(>  hours  \  to  Tariiii 
fi  hours;  to 'A'in^t,  2fi  hours;  to  Shibjiin  24  hours :  the  whole 
province  is  represented  as  fertile,  the  towns  anil  villages  populous, 
abundance  of  water  and  date-groves. 

The  appearance  of  the  natives  of  Hatliamaul  that  we  saw  was 
favourable ;  handsome  features,  slight  made,  active  men,  well 
armed  with  inaicLlock  and  kri's,  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver. 

From  Rjs  Mnkallah  the  coast  extends  to  the  N.E.  in  im 
almost  unbroken  line  of  tow  sand  for  40  miles,  as  far  as  the  cliffs  of 
l.lumi;  the  edge  of  the  20-fathorn  bank  of  soundings  generally 
lying  about  2  miles  off-shore,  and  dropping  to  1()0  fathoms,  at  4 
miles'  dLsLince  ;  clear  bottom  of  sand  and  shells.  Immediately  to 
the  N.H.  of  Has  Makallah  the  small  anchorage  oT  Bander  Rowcini 
affords  shelter  for  bagalas  against  the  SAV.  monsoon.  Two  miles 
farther  is  the  village  of  Raghib,  with  a  large  ancient  mosque ; 
this  coast  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  whole  of  the  iiihabit.iuts  iif 
the  village  appeared  to  be  fishermen. 

Bii  Hc'i'su,  3  miles  beyond,  is  a  ^'illage  surrounded  by  datc- 
!es  in  a  well-watered  valley,  about  I  ^  mile  from  the  shore. 
^hel^r,  imcc  a  thriving  town,  but  now  a  desolate  group  of 
uses,  with  an  old  fort,  lies  dose  to  the  shore  iu  lat.  I4°  38'  30'' 
,  long.  49°  27'  3j"  E.  This  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Etief  of  the  Kasai<li  tribe,  hut  the  vUlage  has  now  dwindled  to 
about  300  persons,  chiefly  fishermen. 

Siiku-I-Basjr  is  a  small  town  lying  inland,  about  4  miles  N.W. 
of  Shehr ;  it  is  said  In  contain  4o00  inhabitants :  its  mosques 
may  be  distinctly  seen  above  the  date-groves  from  the  sea,  and  the 
valley  ajipeared  extremely  luxuriant.  Much  tobacco,  plenty  of 
vegetables,  good  dates,  and  pure  water  may  be  obtained  here. 
Five  miles  farther  t<j  the  N.E.  the  oblong,  table-topped  hill  of 
Jebel  piieb'aii  (Hya'na  Mount),  entirely  separate  from  all  other 
hills,  rises  close  lo  the  shore ;  as  it  Is  visible  at  some  distance,  It 
forms  a  good  landmark  tor  making  Makallah  from  the  eastward, 
/akfah  is  a  pretty  village  surrounded  by  date-groves,  on  the 
shore,  4  miles  farther  E.,  and  Mdyarijiin,  ii  miles  beyond,  is  a 
rtiined  village,  ahmidontly  supplied  witli  water. 
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rhief  town  of  the  tHstrict  of  !hU  name,  cutcnds  one 
Hire,  willi  a  fitrlificd  casllp,   the  residence  of   the 
ciuiiience  near  the  rcnlrc.  in  lat.  14°  43'  40"  N., 
E,,  and  is  visible  from  seaward  before  any  othet 
tfiwn.     Here  is  a  mosque  and  a  custom-house ;  the 
ill  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and,  though  the  dwcUing* 
liercd,  they  are  tolerably  spacious  and  comfortable ; 
II  is  about  6000.      Supplies  may  be  easily  obtained 
ivater  is  not  grwd.     Sliehr  is  a  place  of  much  trade; 

)f  war,   &c.     The    duties    on    esjwrls  and  imparls 
lut  5000(.  annually. 

rage  off  Shehr  is  only  an  open  roadstead;  clean 
id  and  shells  in  7  and  6  fathoms,  from  f  to  1  mils 

s  N.E  of  the  town  is  the  hill  of  Yakalif,  on  which 
ins  of  a  wall  and  a  terrace  :  this  bill  forms  a  good 
making  the  place. 
of  the  Hamiiin  tribe,  Sheikb  'All  ibn  Ndsir,  is« 
nder  30  years  of  age,  and  is  very  superior  to  the 

Arab  chiefs:  he  is  able  to  muster  7000  matchlocks 

iim   tribe    is  subdivided    into    the    following  lesser 
Tent  of  ■All).        Beit  Sul.hi.                   R.invakhi, 
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Fiogs ;  in  the  big^bt  of  the  bay.  on  a  rocliy  eminence  ^  a  mile  frmn 

the  coast,  stands  tbe  ruined  fort  of  Hisncl  Misendt.  and  between 

this  point  and  Kis  Sliarmah  lies  Sharmah  Bay,  considered  the 

best  on  the  const  for  shelter  during  tbe   N.E.  monsoon.     Along 

the  shore  of  this  latter  bay  are  the  ruined  fort  of  Alugbni,  the 

ruined  mosrjue  and  village  of  Kalfnli,  and   E!  Gbarm,  a  small 

fishing  village  ;  while  inland  at  S  miles'  distance  istbe  walled  town 

of  Dis,  containing  1000  persons  and  some  hot-springs,      in   1830 

^Ube  Paulali  or  governor  here  was  named  A'iwds  ibn  Ahmed,  who 

^^bu  very  civil  to  the  officers  wbit  visited  him  ;  but  the  legitimate 

^^Rlief  is  Mohammed  'Omar  ibn  'Omar,  the  owner  and  captain  of  a 

^Bbie  ship,  which  command  be  prefers  to  that  of  an  unsettled  gu- 

^Bfermncnt. 

^V     Dhabbab,  a  village  4  miles  farther  inland,  surrounded  by  date- 
^  groves,  is  noted  for  its  hot  springs,  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  rheumatic 
complaints. 

Rat  Sharmah  is  a  small  headland  projecting  to  the  S.W.,  and 
forming  the  eastern  limit  of  tbe  bay;  tbe  point  lies  in  14°  4y'  ^O" 

IK.,  long.  50°  2'  30"  E.;  immediately  N.  of  it  a  bill  named 
^behfir  .Saber*  rises  170  feet  above  the  sea;  and  700  yards 
W,  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  rape  lies  the  small  rock  called  Jc- 
lirali  Sharmah,  70  feet  high.  It  is  high-water  here  on  full  and 
change  at  9b.;  rise  and  fall  8  feel;  variation  in  18.S5  was 
4°  39'  W.t  From  Riis  Sharmah  the  coast  runs  nearly  due  E.  for 
8  miles,  presenting  a  succession  of  limestone  and  chalky  cliffs 
rising  almost  precipitously  400  feet  above  tbe  sea. 

Jitia  Baghashu,  a  rocky  cape  300  feet  high,  is  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  this  bold  shore,  and  lies  in  lat.  14°  49'  10''  N.,  long. 
.50°  9'  30"  E.  •  a  miserable  nliage  of  the  same  name  stands  a 
little  to  tbe  eastward ;  and  4  miles  to  the  westward,  in  a  gap  of 
the  cliffs,  is  another  small  village  called  Dbafgbdn.  About  3 
miles  to  the  northward  is  Jebel  Hamiun,  a  bill,  near  which  we 
found  some  inscriptions  in  the  same  character  as  those  of  Hinn 
(jborabjj  &c. :  here  also  are  several  springs  of  good  water  and 
considerable  cultivation. 

A  lofty  range  of  muuntains  extends  in  tbe  direction  assumed  by 
the  coast,  varying  from  10 to  15  miles'  distance  from  the  sea:  com- 
mencing to  the  eastward  of  Makallab,  they  bear  tbe  name  of  Jebel 
Jambusb,  then  Jebel  ibn  Sbam&yik,  with  a  remarkable  bluff  to- 
wards its  eastern  end  on  a  still  more  distant  range:  then  follow 
Jebel  Asad,  (Mount  Lion.)  which  stretches  away  to  the  north- 
eastward towards  His  Fartak. 


{  Sm  Ltiadoa  Avuic  Jounul  far  1838,  y.  91.- 
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this  spot,  cither  by  keeping  tbc  land  well  aboard,  i 
between  it  and  the  shore,  or  e]se  to  keep  a  good  offlof^ 
12  to  13  miles  from  the  coast,  as  there  Bccms  reason  1 
that  the  shoat  is  gradually  becoming  more  shallow. 


[It  is  due  to  Captain  Hnincs  ti>  state  \lmt  the  above  account? 
has  been  very  much  abridge<l  from  his  detailed  memoir,  in  order 
l4)  bring  it  witliin  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  by  tliis  Jouma)  ; 
yet  it  is  believed  that  no  fact  of  any  importance  has  been  omittedf 
and  that  such  general  directions  will  still  be  found  as  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  guidance  of  the  navigator  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia.  Tlic  original  chart,  on  a  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  degree 
together  with  the  various  plans,  will  shortly  be  published  by  older 
of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  the  survey  of  this  coast,  made 
under  its  orders,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  hydrography,  which 
reflects  great  crc<lit  on  the  Indian  Naiy.  but  more  especially  on 
Ciiptain  Haines  end  the  officers  of  the  PalimtTUs.'] 


L. 
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\  VI. — Some  Remarks  on  a  Short  Vocabulary  of  the  Nathea  of  Van 

Diemm  Land;  and  also  of  tJir  Mencro  JJowns  in  Australia. 

By  Dr.  John  Liiotsky,  F.  R.  Bot.  Stic,  of  Bavaria. 
Although  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  colom;'^- 
tion  commenced  in  Australia,  we  are  slill  very  ignorant  of  the 
lang-iiages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  natives  of  that  extensive 
country.  With  the  cxccj)tion  of  Mr.  Tlirelkeld's  Australian 
Grammar,  compiled  at  Lake  Macquarie ;  a  short  Vocabulary  of 
the  natives  of  King  George's  Sound,  at  the  S.W,  angle  of  the 
island,  by  Mr.  Scott  Nind  ;*  and  a  few  words  printed  in  Captain 
Dumont  D'Urville's  account  of  the  Voyage  de  l'Aslrolabe,y  I  am 
not  aware  that  anything  has  been  published  on  this  head :  yet  it 
is  a  subject  that  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting  to  geographers, 
as  probably  affording  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  that  difficult  geo- 
graphical problem — the  origui  and  migration  of  nations. 

Such  considerations  may  give  a  value  to  the  following  short 
vocabularies  which  they  otherwise  might  nut  possess.  The  Aus- 
tralian Vocabulary  was  compiled  during  a  journey  I  made  to  the 
Menero  Downs,  lying  about  200  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sydney,  in  the 
year  1834.  On  this  journey  I  ascended  Mount  Bulka,J  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  that  mountainous  region,  lying  in  the  south- 
eastern  angle  of  the  island,  marked  in  our  maps  as  the  Australian 
A  Ips,  and  which,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  height  indicated  by  the 
tem]icrature  of  boiling  water,  would  give  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  8000  feet,  as  water  boiled  at  the  temperature  of  19ti°  Fahr. 

It  was  on  the  Downs,  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  that  t 
obtained  this  vocabulary  from  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  nineteen,  who,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,^  are 
always  the  most  intelligent  and  communicative:  the  words  .moui 
and  ice,  found  in  the  list,  will  show  the  localities  to  which  these 
tribes  occasionally  resort;  localities  which,  perhaps,  may  not 
exist  elsewhere  in  Australia,  lu  writing  down  the  words  1  have, 
for  simplicity's  sake,  invariably  adopted  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
as  in  Italian,  or  as  in  the  English  words,  father,  there,  fatigue, 
cold,  rude  ;  the  consonants  are  to  be  sounded  as  in  English,  ex- 
cept the  termination  In  ntj,  uliich  bas  a  nasal  sound  resembling 
the  do  in  Portuguese  ;  several  syllables  also  commencing  with  the 
letter  y  would  be  far  more  accurately  rendered  by  the  Polish  di, 
ivhich  has  no  exact  er|uiva1ent  in  the  English  tongue.  In  Aus- 
tralian words  the  emphasis  falls  usually  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lalile;  the  general  sound  has  the  common,  rough,  coarse,  unor- 
ganized character  of  other  uncultivated  languages,  and,  especially 
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vcB  quarrel,  it  sounds  like  a  liuge  ratlle.    The  people 
oquacious,  except  the  children  ;  and  I  often  observed 
\  his  tivo  8])uusps  to  sit  for  hours  without  uttering  a 

Diemen  Lnnd  Vocabulary  was  obtninwl  by  me  ol 
n,  in  183G,  from  Mr.  M-Geary,  who  had  been  up- 
iiy  years  resident  in  the  island,  Mid  is  well  acquaioled 
iiage  and  manners  of  the  people, 
consider  that,  notwilhslanding  all  the  kindness  now 
11,  these  aborigines  arc  fast  perishing  away,  and  that 
Tiiber  on  Flinders  Island  does  not   amount  to  oat 
sons,  this  short  vocabulary  becomes  of  more  v&loe. 
wc  possess  none  but  about  seventy  words  given  bf 
,  and   la)  words  procured  in  the  Voyage  de  rAstm- 
Van    Diemen    Land  woman   then  living  at    King 

■ty  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  companion 
1  his  memorable  voyage,  for  a  list  of  about  ^00  wordi^ 
liin  from  Mrs.  Patcrson,  widow  of  the  late  ^vemoTi 

at  Sydney,  in  1803  ;  the  \-ocabulary  is  drawn  up  i»' 
bears  the  name  of  IVrnn,  an.  X.  Repub.,  compiled 
bilEints  of  \'an  Diemen  Land  and  the  Isle  of  Marian: 

in  the  comparative  list,  under  the  date  of  1803;  roost 
s   n-jree   with    those   given   bv   LnbilUrdii-re.      A  fc* 

Menero  Doums  and  Van  Diemen  Land. 
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Menero 
Downs. 

Van  Diemen  Land. 

English. 

1835. 

1803. 

Ankle 

Lure 

Belly 

Bindi 

Kaviranara  (W.) 

Breast 

Pinenana 

Voyeni 

liere 

Chin 

Undogera 

Kamnina 

Onaba 

Kyebrow 

Mimorung 

Tipla  (W.) 

Line  nubcra 

Face 

j  Niperina 
tManarabel  (W.) 

Fffiminina 

Tibera 

Megua 

Heel 

Laidoga 

Ups 

Tambamba 

Mogudi  lia 

Nails 

Ulinala 

Toni  lia 

Navel 

Ninrung 

Liii£ 

Neck 

fUnauanana 
( Wadyidya 

Lepina 

Denia  (\V.) 

Posteriura 

Tumun 

WobraU 

Virilia 

Jahijang* 

Lipi 

Clouds 

KulumlMio 

Limeri 

Day 

Nangeri 
Kembi 

Megra 

Fire 

Lope 

Une 

Lightning 

Kurungeran 

Uue  bura 

Muon 

Kabatii 

Vena 

Night 

Direit.  Wallund 

Burdunya 

Suow 

Gunyima 

Oldina 

Star 

Jinji 

Potena«  Marama 

Sun 

Mamadi 

Piterina 

Panubero 

Thunder 

Meibi 

Bura 

Earth 

Bring 

Natta 

Ground 

Taura 

Gonta 

Rock 

Kurrubang 

Megog 

Stone 

Turning.  Gibba 

Nami 

lioinc 

Water  (fresh) 

Wadyang 

Lugana.  Moga 

Lia 

Acacia 

Nirwan 

Bark 

Parrunga 

Une  bura  ? 

Branch 

Palluk 

Porshi 

Grass 

Kodedana.  Publi 

Poene 

Camiarina,  fruit  of 

Lubada 

Leaf 

Kundika 

Dnu6 

Tree 

Waddi 

Lupari 

Wood 

Kayoraf 

Mumanara  (E.) 

Gui 

, ,     charcoal 

Mundaith 

Loira 

Boy 

Bubel 

Plireni 

Brother 

Didya 

Pleaganana 
Lalubegana 

Old  man 

Yong 

Bandicoot 

Manyoc 

Padana 

Dog  (native) 

Warragulmongi 

Leputalla  (F^) 

Kinu 

Biddibang 

Rakaua 

Kangaroo  rat 

Kunimrin 

Riprinana 
Milabaina 

? 

• 

OpuSbum 

Buckani 

(•row 

Wagulin 

Kella-Katena 

Hawk 

Miuro 

Ingenana 

*  The  Polish  Z'  expresses  the  sound  better  than  the  Knglish  J. 
t  At  Adeloidei  wood  is  called  kurra. 
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-■    1 

Ganink 

J 

^^^^^^^^H 

Kulitkol 

Gi.g..                        J 

^^^^^^^^H 

N>ka 

Oille                        J 

TiLnliHi|!ana 

LoiiboJU                 ■ 

Yrrtigerril 

PulLena 

^^^H 

Tldjuka 

Kulal 
Lukr.p.ni 

..           J 

^^^^^^^^H 

Drofoyelok 

r.„i^  ^m 

^^^^H 

UikimS 

L..K.ii« 
UgurU 

ir    ■ 

Btin«t.g 

^^H 

V>ribine!ii 

^^M 

Munri 

Mollvnn.  Mel  111 

Mulahi 

M«vana 

Med;.  Mirfito 

Wabniklniiga 

T«ra 

DirmBany» 

MillA 

Kumuog 

Makunva 

Narang.  Mil. 

Livam 

M.V,L..yulU 

M.»i 

Mivan  bulla 

Bura 

^^^H 

Mubiuk 

E-S/,M. 

Alii( 

Kuncun 

Finfduy                     ,  LutrBKaln                     1 

IJuMll 

Fng                                Miiia* 

H.>1>L-Vii 

Vro.l                                 lnit.m..                                ' 

1 
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H        £Dgti>b. 

M.mero 

DUWBS. 

Knglioli. 

Von  Diemen  Lnnil, 

I&3:.. 

^^Mu 

Nama 

G«,« 

Rulcnga.ia 

Kiiid-.  bi)i 

Mundu 

Hawk  (black) 

Huliinu 

■     »    claw 

Gino 

M«icpi« 

Kvn.ra 

■        „       [»thGI 

Kil.(Eila 

MuUo,i  bird 

YatlH 

f       "       t"i 

PemUugo 

Polwrau 

TiudBDB 

"       ..    "inB 

«m.gu.iulongo 

Cockiiioo 

IIs....sl 

All  mimd 

M.l,l,« 

„    bluck 

(inina 

Bad 

Kolea 

,.    while 

G^r 

Chi>,f 

Bun^-ana 

Duck 

Kiirariga 

Comu.ia(Kj 

PiK^on 

WabacgU 

De.il 

.\.,.,a(H) 
lt^.li.„apa(S) 

Beetle 

Urr,.Kagan 

Dry 

ButtriBy 

Jiribul 

Flymg 

I,iuid 

Mu^a 

HuiicUomo 

Muiukupa 

Snalu  (black) 

M.illu 

High 

Vaiin. 

„      Cdiamond) 

Mallavah 

Le.. 

Ta.engan, 

Spider 

Maiiar 

Lo» 

Lililwe 

Old 

PeteU-la 

Kangaroo  milk 

Siout 

0.ni.la 

p»w 

Mar^ng^ong 

Siiltry 

„         tail 

Kumia..go 

0,0,  aide 

M^bca 

Rat  (■iiecJDj.  of) 

ChXiba 

Ashamed  (In  b«) 

B*lt 

Kumel 

Come  (to) 

T>[*ra 

Dance  (native) 

Tibi.ibi 

K.ght  (ro) 

Sl^naoa 

Pniallet 

BoluiDbun^ 

Ge,  (10) 

M...,ga«a 

KbI 

Uav  kcu 

Qui 

K...bi«li ! 

Buo„m«™ng 

Know  (1..) 

Tiiurpi 

Pipe-clay 

Miri.lnl     K,.bat 

Shorn  (to) 

Kar<,i 

lUd  ochre 

N«r 

Slop  (lo) 

HrkropLHii 

Bang 

Vaii,;anjt 

Walk  (U>) 

Tal.ell. 

Shell  fur  .pooa 

Bindugang 

I.«llyon 

Meiia  U^Kfa 

Sp,.r 

J.vim 

I  will  go  and  huut 

Memi  malai^a  latia 

„    rertfot 

Kflma 

Talou  muVt 

Mimyernng 

Cape  Grimm 

Pilni 

VcMtl  for  watct 

KuiLnan 

Cirfulsr  hind 

Mali.ta 

Weapon  (b«lf  moon) 

Bumrriiig* 

Mefey  riv« 

RiinSptl 

„      auotbei 

Hiliman 

Port  Soreli 

P-natanl 

Good 

BiHlgony  Nutr-k 

r.  D.  £w,  1803. 

Whit« 

Hog^Tl/ 

Euealyptu, 

T-ra 

Vfitkti 

Tii>Bi.    Baka 

„    wed  of 

Muiioiladm 

■Xvn 

Kabon 

„     trunk  of 

Pirel'H 

m£^ 

Mar«i 

Mo» 

Manuru 

^Epnr 

Nalanko 

Fucus  palniatus 

Ru^ona 

^Ktrm 

GubR 

Eoeuan.     Inu 

^B 

„    dried  for  eating 

Rori 

BtMkCto) 

Par 

Bnrn  (lo) 

Walla 

Head 

Cuegi 

B.tty  (lo  b.) 

Kundi-it 

Family 

Taj;ari-li» 

Cbiri^  foi  nin  (to) 

Diulmenei 

Wife 

Cirnni 

■1;^%^ 

NiiuU 
Wftdyembuli 

Bird 

MutB-Uuta 

^K<») 

PnlU 

l-BirakBet 

Mol. 

^P^' 

Dubi! 

^^F*  A  liarbarLsm,  Tui 

Turrama.     Si'L-  Thr 

kelil-o  AiijtrBlian  (i 

ammai,  p.  xi.-K,., 

LL 

^^^__ 
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MoneTo 

DOWD!!. 

EdglLb. 

Van  Dietn«a  Luid. 
1S03. 

AhiU !       ■ 

Cr.b 

Kenorurl 

(inmbiLrinii 

Fiiih  (Badu.) 

Pi^ncaia 

Ualiutia 

Coeue 

Lobster 

Nude 

Nolonjul. 

()>-.ter  >hell 

L.iba 

Tskumilin 

Siat-fiih 

Uugel.     Kayar 

Pojola 

Insect 

Pane              ^^ 

TBUyS! 

Lou™ 

Nun            ^H 

«t.r.(lal ! 

Ba.ket 

Terri            ^^H 

Bottle 

L»i;>         ,^H 

*■.  O.  Uml.  IS03. 

Sand 

Goua           '^H 

iNoki 

VVcapDn 

^H 

MatKer. 

Yellow  oehfB 

HdaM       ^^M 

RenrierB 

■kiai                       { 

B.„          V 

Niiieje 

AFar  fiff 

BaDUM          ^^1 

LD.1 

Nidej6 

1 

Tunnara 

Me 

P>wmhi        ^^M 

Tieni 

^M 

Loae 

No 

Neodi          ^^H 

I'aturana 

V«i>  I  good ! 

Ecn              ^^H 

MitB  e  nigo 

■1  hat 

A>ere             ^H 

.lll| 

This 

fli 

Wanaian* 

„„|" 

Beat  {til] 

Kindregk           «1 

Canglouao 

Blow  (to) 

Bote 

Loguana 

Slaii  (tu) 

Nr-Mi 

Ro^'frT.    Toidi 

S,..r,M 

Kie 

e.] 
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I  Til. — Noles  on  a  Journey  to  Kordofdn,  in  1S3C-7.  %  Arthur 
T.  Hoi.ROYD,  Esq. 
[Read  25th  February,  1839.] 
It  was  not  until  I  Iiad  arrived  at  WadiHalfah,  at  the  second  or  great 
cataract  of  tlie  Nile,  Jn  lot,  22°  N.,  that  I  finally  resolved  tf)  pene- 
txate  into  the  BelBd-es-Sud^  (countries  of  the  Blacks),  and  even 
then  I  did  not  anticipate  prosecuting  my  journey  beyond  the  ruins 
of  Musawwerdt,*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi,  oral  the  utmost 
to  Khartum  (Proboscis),  the  seat  of  the  Pdshii'a  government  for 
the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  second  cataract.  The  sequel  will 
show  that  I  visited  Sennar.  and  then  proceeded  to  the  west  to 
El  'Obeid,f  the  capital  of  Kordofan. 

In  the  afternoon  of  December  3 tb,  lft36,  having  cngagetl  ca- 
mels at  35  piastres  each,  I  left  Wfidi  Hidfiih,  accompanied  by 
Hjtji  Sulc'im^n  my  interpreter,  and  'All  an  inferior  domestic; 
and,  having  crossed  the  Nile,  determined  to  take  the  road  on  its 
west  bank  to  New  Dongola  (Donkolah).  Our  route  lay  through 
Abu-sir,  Tahti,  Kagmi,  Semneh,  Askur,  Mclik-en-nasr,  and 
'Okmeh.  all  small  villages  consisting  of  only  a  few  huts :  at  this 
latter  place  there  is  a  hot  saline  spring  close  to  the  nver;  it  is 
about  4  miles  S.  from  the  village.  A  small  quadrangular  burnt- 
brick  ruin,  without  cither  iloor  or  window,  but  with  an  opening 
at  the  top.  now  nearly  closed  by  the  drifted  sand,  shows  thai  this 
was,  in  all  probability,  andentiy  used  as  a  bath.  At  the  back  of 
this  building  is  the  principal  spring,  which  is  so  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  that  it  must  be  concealed  during  the  inundation. 
The  temperature  of  this  water  at  its  source  is  130^  of  Fahrenheit. 
Smaller  and  more  insignificant  springs  ooze  through  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  principal  one  to  the  distance  of  250  paces, 
and  the  saline  matter  left  by  the  evaporation  gave  the  bank  a 
frosty  appearance.  The  peasants  of'Okmehhavc  an  idea  that 
the  hot  spring  comes  under  ground  from  the  Oasis  of  Sel  I'mah,  70 
miles  to  the  W.,  where  there  is  abundance  of  muriate  of  soda  in 
3  state  of  great  purity ;  and  I  afterwards  asked  an  intelligent 
camel-driver,  who  had  made  many  excursions  to  ScUmah,  at  what 
point  he  thought  he  should  come  upon  the  Nile  if  he  travelled 
due  E.  from  Seli'mah.  and  he  replied  at  'Okmch.  This  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  position  of  Selimah  laid  down  by 
Mr.  W.  O.  Browne,  and  of  its  position  relative  to  'Okmeh  as 
given  in  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith's  map.  From  "Okineh  we  passed 
through  Dill,  Siikiyet  el  Abt,  Deir  Hamfd,  Sedaenga,  Diishe,  So- 
le'ih,    Kdyeh,    Tinireh,  Gurgod,   Saesa,  Marakol,   llannek,  and 

■  Muiawwertt,  "  Ihe  fifiured  (buililingi),"  is  mUspeU,  bb  i»  often  lh«  raie,  iu  M. 
CaiUiknd'*  tabU  of  ^m^ft  Tumri,— K.  S. 
+  VulgMily  pTonouoci^Ii'abeyet:  it  incatt»''lhB  little  •1«vb,"—F.  S. 
TOL,  IX.  N 


Mr.  HolhotdV  Journey  lo  Koriofan.            {lBS6ll 

(^w  Dnnkolab,  vhich  I  rracliecl  at  noon  on  tbe  22iid  < 
Tbc  journey  is  usually  perforroed  in  ten  cla^-s,  but    k 
1  the  road  lo  examine  all  the  antiquarian  remains.           \ 
'{ri,*  Marakah.T  or  New  Donkolah  [for  it  is  know«    ^ 
naraci),  has  sprung  into  a  place  of  importance  within 
■Uc  years.     The  population  is    estimated  at    GOOQ, 
0  troops,  their  wives  and  families,  an  estimate  wfaidi 
mc  much  too  high.     The  number  of  Copts  is  about 
b.'izar  is  daily  increasing,  and  is  supplied  from  Caiio^ 

articles  brought  from  thence  being  shoes,  printed 
cues,  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  hardware,  &c.     The   ilotiei 
■iilering  New  Donkolab  are  heavy,  so  that  articles  ei 

are  dear,  in    many  instances   treble   or  quaclroplo    « 
L-  in  Cairo.      Donkolah  can  biwst  of  a  coffee-houi&    1 
lent  is  at  present  building  baths,  and  there  is  olreadj    \ 
il'actory  for  iudi^.     The  thermometer  on  Christnu»- 

Ibe  shade  at  3  p.m.  at  80',  and  at  8  P.u.  at  80°. 
)   of  New  Donkolah,   as  stated  by  M.  Lioant,  is 
IV.  lat.  and  'Z\f  54'  35"  long.   E.  of  Grcenn-ich.J 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  banks  of  which, 
iier  is  lowest,  are  about  25  feet  high,  and  I  should 
L-  Nile  rises  here  about  18  or  20  feel. 
st  of  December,  having  procured  a  boat,  I  left  New 
lid  on  tbc  aflernoon  of  iho  -Ird  January,    183",  I 
Donlolnb.      'V\if   town   is   in    niins,    and   does   not 
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containing  many  siliceous  fossil  trees.  I  observed  five  or  six,  the 
largest  of  which,  situated  20  minutes'  walk  from  the  river,  is 
51  feet  in  length  and  20  inches  in  diameter  at  its  largest  ex- 
tremity. It  is  partially  buried  in  the  sand.  The  peasantry 
splinter  oiT  fragments  and  use  them  for  gun-flints,  and  to  strike  a 
light.  It  appeared  to  me  that  these  fossils  were  d6m-trees 
(Cucifera  Thebaica). 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  arrived  at  Ambukol,  and  a  severe 
attack  of  fever  arrested  my  progress  until  the  24th,  when,  being 
sufficiently  recovered,  I  resolved  to  cross  the  desert  of  Bayudah* 
to  Khartum,  a  route,  I  believe,  not  previously  passed  by  any  Euro- 
pean traveller.  Thermometer  75**.  I  engaged  camels  at  25  piastres 
each  from  Ambukol  to  KhartCim.  My  first  day's  journey  was 
short,  as  first  day's  journeys  always  are  in  the  East ;  and  I  rested 
for  the  night,  after  travelling  21  hours,  at  a  place  to  which  the 
Arabs  have  given  the  name  of  Berj  el  kurdn  (Koran  tower). 

On  the  25th  I  travelled  7^  hours,  and  rested  at  Khdr-el- 
ghanim.     On  the  26th  9  hours  to  Abd  Samud. 

On  the  27th,  in  3  hours  we  reached  the  wells  of  Bayudah. 
Many  wells  have  been  sunk,  but  we  found  water  only  in  three, 
and  in  very  small  quantities.  The  water  is  good,  free  from 
any  brackish  taste,  thick,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  deriving 
these  latter  properties  from  the  soil  through  which  it  passes. 
The  water  which  we  had  brought  from  the  Nile  was  putrid  and 
nauseous,  and  we  were  glad  to  avjiil  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  a  fresh  supply.  We  were  delayed  several  hours  in 
taking  a  small  quantity,  the  wells  having  been  visited  during  the 
morning  before  we  arrived  by  Arabs,  who  had  drawn  largely  upon 
the  springs  for  their  goats,  sheep,  asses,  and  camels.  These  are  the 
only  wells  between  Ambukol  and  El  Hajir ;  the  latter  the  point 
at  which  we  met  the  Nile  again.  In  the  afternoon  we  resumed 
our  journey,  crossed  a  small  ascent  of  about  70  feet,  and  rested 
for  the  night,  after  3  hours,  at  Kh6r-el-Laban.  The  distance  on 
the  27th,  six  hours  (18  miles).  On  the  28th,  8i  hours,  to  Ktis 
Abti  Deluah.  On  the  CQth,  7  hours  to  El  Atherleh.  On  the 
SOth,  8  hours  to  El  Gharah. 

On  the  31st,  in  3  J  hours  we  arrived  at  the  Nile,  leaving  the 
Desert  between  two  rocky  hills.  El  Hajir,  about  1 50  feet  high, 
on  the  right,  and  Jebal-cl-R6yan  (situated  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name),  about  250  feet  high,  on  our  left. 

I  crossed  the  desert  of  Bayudah,  as  I  have  shown,  between 
Ambukol  and  El  Hajir,  and  the  journey  is  usually  performed  in 
seven  days,  though  it  might  with  case  be  made  in  six.  It  is  flat, 
with  few  hills,  and  those  small  and  of  easy  ascent.  After  leaving 
Ambukol,  the  surface  is  alternately  sand  and  gravel,  but  the  sub- 

^  i^  fX)  from  iti  whiteness. — F.  S. 
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^ndslonc,  nnd  ronllnues  to  he  such  till  within  an  hour 

|i\bii  Samud,  where  wc  came  ujmd  grey  granite,  fur- 

ns  of  primilive  quartz.     The  gravel,  both  to  the  N. 

1)11  Samud,  contains  quartz  pebhlcs  in  great  abuo- 

|I  noticed  alsu  portions  of  siliceous  fossil  trees,  similar 

ived  at  Haagbarlak.  At  Abii^amud,  the  wellsof  Bay- 

n  short  as  far  as  El  Haji'r,  sandstone  occurs  with  only 

•n,  where  a  vein  of  red  ^anite  crossed  from  W.  to  E, 

Ise  two  latter  places.     1  observed  occasionally  slooea 

Ish  grey  colour,  spotted  with  black  )>oints,  rescmblii^c 

I  are  thrown  up  by  Vesuvius. during  its  eruptions.     I 

Inindance  of  fragments  of  hard  sandstone,  containii^ 

;,  which  were  in  patches,  and  at  no  great  dis- 

pach  other.     The  patches  of  stones  of  a  grey  culoor, 

uicanic,  were  at  least  40  or  50  miles  from  the 

■Lough  they  appeared  to  have  been  deposited,  after 

lie  con\'ulsion]    we  were  unable  to  discover  any  ex- 

> ;  the  sand  docs  not  drift  much  in  this  desert.     I 

i:dly  found  hard   black  cinders.     It  is,  however,  re- 

mt   these  isol.-iled   patches   are  found  at  so  great  a 

fn  the  mountains.    At  8  hours  S.  of  Ambukol  we  came 

i  where  water  had  collected  during  the  periodical 

inp:  at  the  map  I  obsen'cd  that  Mr.  Arrovf- 

licir  nunhern  limits  very  correctly. 

dali  abounds  in  hcrbacoous  pl;ints,  and  one 
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iJournal;  for  M.  Linant  there  gives  the  posilion  of  ihe  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers  as  15°  34'  N.  Ut.,  and  32°  3U' JB"  K.  long.* 
Mr.  Perring.  a  civil  engineer  in  tbe  employment  of  Moham- 
med 'AH  Pasha,  who  Idndly  undertook  the  construction  of  my 
map,  pointed  out  ibe  discrepancy  between  these  observations  ;  and 
we  immeihately  saw  M.  Linant  on  ihe  subject,  when  he  told  us 
that  he  considered  the  list  furnished  to  roe,  from  which  I  took  all 
the  fixed  points,  to  be  the  most  deserving  of  reliance,  because  be 
carefully  looked  over  and  corrected  his  obser\-alions  after  his 
return  to  Cairo,  and  subsequently  to  his  sending  his  papers  to 
the  Africnn  Association. 

Khartum  (the  Probosds)  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  ibe 
Blue  River,  about  1^  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Itahr 
el  Abyad.  It  is  the  scat  of  government  of  the  Rclcd-es-sudiin, 
and  the  present  governor  is  Khurshid  Ptisha.  It  was  a  EUiall 
lillagc  when  Mohammed  'All  subdued  the  kingdom,  but  has 
risen  rapidly  into  importance  at  the  expense  of  yhendi  and 
Henndr,  and  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  tmde,  being  convenient 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  slave-caravans  from  Abyssinia,  Sennilr,  and 
Kordofan.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  including  about  IfJOO 
soldiers  and  their  families.  Parts  of  it  are  regularly  built.  Many 
of  the  bouses  are  lai^e  and  isolated,  enclosed  by  a  garden.  They, 
as  well  as  Khurshid  Pasbd's  palace,  which  is  by  no  means  strik- 
ing, are  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  The  bazars  are  irregular,  small, 
and  confined,  and,  when  the  troops  arc  absent,  extremely  ill- 
supplied.  The  principal  arlicles  of  consumption  are  shoes, 
calicoes,  printed  goods,  sugar,  rice,  broad  cloth,  pistol-bells, 
saiUUes,  worked  saddle-cloths,  a  liltle  tea,  crockery,  hardware, 
misAmi»A,|  kamar-ad-dln,\  &c.,  and  a  considc^rable  trade  in  slaves 
is  carried  on  both  by  auction  and  private  contract.  Just  out&ide 
tbe  baziir  is  the  market  for  v^ctables,  bread,  fruit,  sugar-cane, 
butter,  dates,  grain,  straw,  grease  for  the  head,  &c.  itc.  And 
here  stands  the  frame  to  which  criminals  are  suspended  when  exc~ 
cuted,  complete  with  rings  and  accommodation  for  three  persons. 

The  land  upon  which  Khartum  is  built,  as  well  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  town,  is  rich  alluvial  soil,  similar  to  the  deposit 
of  the  Nile.  The  ground  is  flat  and  without  trees.  The  banks 
of  the  river  at  tbe  season  of  low  water  arc  about  30  feet  in  height, 
:ind  I  should  think,  from  their  appearance,  that  the  avcrnge  rise 
of  the  river  here  is  about  20  feet.  During  this,  my  first  stay,  at 
Khartum,  the  mercury  in  the  ihermometer  never  alocd  in  the 
davtimc  below  75°,  but  on  the  10th  of  February  it  rnsp  lu  !>0°. 

'Feb.  11.  I  left  Khartum  to  proceed  up  the  Blue  River, 
Khurshid    PasbS   having    provided  me    with  an  cicclicnt    boat 

li.p.  171, — LQug.33°41'ii>  adopted  iu  Ihe  maji  ream  Brucc's  ubm-iviitiuDs  at 
dkpiicul*,  X  Tbepuli)  of  aivicutsipitaduul  iind  diind. 
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>use,  and  on  the  15tb  1  arrived  at  Ab&  Kharriz,  oa 
and  at  tlip  juiielion  of  tbc  Rahad,  an  castem  tii- 

I  about  half  a  mile  wide,  of  blue  water  and  rapid 
■re  is  a  village  of  considerable  size,  and  a  station  of 
111  cavalry.       Most  of  the  bouses  are  of  straw,  of  ■ 
I,    and    rc-semblinp:   corn-stacks.       Tbere   are    oalj 

of  sun-burnt    brick,  and    tbc  largest    of  these  ii 
kusliif.     There  is  a  market  here  daily;  the  warn 

II  small  quanlity,  and  of  inferior  quality.     On  tlu 
rossed  the  river  to  Wkd  Mediuah,  and  in  an  boat 

ililary  jiost.  wlicre  one  battalion  of  800  men  is  sta- 
re is  a  daily  market,  small,  and  ill  supplied  wiUi 
ery  coarse  description, 

two  large  bazars  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W^ 
ckiy;  that  to  the    northward  is  at  Salemi)^,  iLe 
S.W..  al  Sorribah.    To  the  latter  I  went  on  the  l6th. 
s  situated  about  0  miles  from  the  river,  and  the  road 
1  rich  plain.     Dhurrah  (millet  or  soi^hum)  is  cnlti- 
it  in  patches  after  the  kbarif  or  rainy  season  is  over, 
of  capital  and  labour  by  far  the  greater  proportioo  at 
Me.     ThU  market  was  well  attended,  principally  by 
id  the  wares  cx|iDsed  for  sale  much  better  than  those 
■vAs  and  W&i\  Mcdiiiah.     The  banks  of  the  river  « 
ih  are  about  the  same  height  as  those  of  Khartum, 
ihjn^baMb^^seonh^ihM^n^^ 

I 
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sdjoining  to  wliich  may  be  traced  tlie  foundations  of  the  palace 
(now  no  longer  existing)  of  the  last  sultan,  and  near  it  is  a  coffee- 
bouse,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  military  officers  and  fashionables 
of  this  capital. 

The  banks  of  the  river  at  Sennar  are  between  40  and  50  feet 
liigh.  The  Nile  rises  about  20  feet.  The  country  around  is  dull, 
uninteresting,  and  flat,  with  the  exception  of  Jcbel  Mowi'l,  a  hill 
about  800  feet  high,  six  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  ihe  town.  Scarcely 
a  tree  is  to  be  seen  escept  in  the  distance  towards  the  S.  To  the 
N .,  S.,  and  E.,  are  tillages  about  2j  miles  off. 

The  inbabitanls  of  Sennar  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The 
women  are  ligUler  than  ibe  men,  and  both  are  handsome.  The 
latter  wear  drawers  and  a  cotton  shirt  reaching  to  their  ankles,  or 
a  fold  of  cotton  round  the  waist,  and  afterwards  thrown  loosely 
over  the  shoulder.  Most  of  them  wear  rosaries  of  black  seeds, 
of  ebony,  or  other  wooden  beads,  round  their  necks.  They  al- 
most all  have  a  purse  suspended  from  the  neck,  hegabart,  or 
amulets,  on  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  a  knife  on  the 
left  in  the  same  situation.  Soine  wear  leather  ornaments  round 
the  ankles.  They  generally  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  do  not 
wear  the  Tdljiyeh,  or  white  skull-cap. 

The  women  wear  a  fold  of  cotton  round  their  bodies,  thrown 
afterwards  over  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  covering  the  head 
also.  The  unmarried  girls  and  slaves  usually  wear  ouly  a  rahat, 
or  leather  fringe,  round  the  waist.  Their  bair  is  plaited  into 
tresses  about  the  ibickncss  of  rats'  tails  j  and  this  ojieratiou  of 
plaiting  is  preceded  by  the  destruction  of  the  parasites  which 
abound  in  these  localities  ;  a  massacre  which  they  carry  on  agaiust 
those  insects  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  head  is  then 
dressed,  and  loaded  with  three  or  four  pounds  of  mutton-suet  or 
camels'  fat.  Some  of  the  women  wear  silver  ear-rings;  all,  neck- 
laces of  glass  beads;  and  most  of  them  an  immense  bunch  of 
begabart  suspended  from  the  neck.  They  also  ornament  them- 
selves with  bracelets  of  silver,  of  rings  of  horn  or  ivory,  plain  or 
slightly  adorned  with  black  spots  ;  leather  ornaments  on  the  wrists 
and  ankles ;  and  I  noticed  a  few  who  bad  a  ring  or  beads  j>assed 
through  a  ])crforation  in  the  right  nostril ;  but  this  was  by  no 
means  common.  Both  men  and  women  have  good  teeth.  In 
many  the  gums  are  black  or  brown,  deriving  this  peculiarity  from 
,  their  admixture  with  the  negroes.  Many  of  the  women  allow  the 
.^jtails  on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  grow  lo  an  extraordinary 
'  length,  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  tiji  of  the  finger,  similar 
to  the  women  and  grandees  in  China.  They,  however,  jiare  the 
nails  of  the  right  hand,  as  the  not  doing  so  would  interfere,  they 
aaid,  with  their  custom  of  eating  with  their  fingers.  Most  of  the 
lower  orders  possest  one  or  two  slaves. 
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>ourhootl  of  Scnnilr  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 

variety  of  nnitnals  and  birds  are  to  be  found  during    1 
lainy  season,  and  wht-n  the  dburrah  is  rijie.      AtaQ    1 
sled  crane  abounds,  as  well  as  severnl  other  spccia    1 

ks,  eagles,  and  vultures,     I  obsened  great  numben     ' 
tra-fowls.  and   many  rarieties  of  ducks   and    geese, 
ppopotami,  and  crocodiles  are  in  great  abundance:. 

stay  at  Sennilr  tbe  tbertnomcier  never  stood  iowa 
1  on  the  '2.7lh  and  et<lh  of  February  it  rose  to  94". 

—  At  5   A.M.    !   took  my  departure  from  Scnnir  by 
Oa.m,  onlheSth,  !  arrived  ag:ain  at  Wad  Medinah; 

leratKin  of  the  f^h  I  left  it  in  order  to  proceed  to 
ear  Wad  Shellai,  on  the  White  Nile,      In   1  hour 
es  from  Wa<l  Medinab  we  reached  the  village  rf 

and  in  1  hour  and    10  minutes  more  we  arrived  St 
here  we  rested  for  the  night. 
—In  2  hours  to    Ilegligah,  and  in  3  hours  more  to 

tract  is  a  dead  level,  with  a  soil    of  the    richest 
from  want  of  capital,  and  paucity  of  inbabitanU, 

cultivated,  and  that  only  during  the  rainy  smsm. 
y  are  content  to  raise  a  crop  of  dhurrah  sufficient  to 

the  year.     The  water  of  Abut  is  good  and  wbole- 
nometer  00°. 

—  In    ,'i  hours  we  arrived  at  Moniikil,  and   toolt  a 

as 
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for  ngricultural  pui'poses.  From  Mon^kil  lo  Munlidrah  the 
land  is  of  excellent  qualityj  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip, 
about  7  miles  distance  from  the  latter  place.  After  havine  made 
several  excursions  into  this  desert,  and  crossed  from  Wdd  Me- 
di'nah  to  Monkarah,  I  have  conic  to  the  conclusion,  with  respect 
to  the  country  from  Jebcl  Monil,  near  Sennar,  to  Al-lcia,  west- 
ward, and  to  Khartum  northward,  that  the  greatest  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  this  triangle,  is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of 
the  Nile.  The  soil  of  this  desert — if  desert  it  may  bo  called — is 
precisely  similar  to  that  near  the  banks  of  the  river ;  its  surface 
IS  nearly  a  dead  level ;  there  are  no  hills  or  mountains ;  and 
the  Nile,  even  now,  rises  during  its  increase  to  within  '2  or  3  feet 
of  the  top  of  its  banks,  on  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers;  and  in 
many  parls  of  the  latter,  where  no  banks  exist,  it  spreads  itself 
over  a  large  tract  of  country.  !f  a.  canal  were  cut  from  Wad 
Medfnah  to  Monkarah,  with  branches  N.  and  S.,  almost  all  the 
land  might  be  used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
sugar,  grain,  iScc.  Much  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
tanks  for  collecting;  the  rain-water  during  the  khari'f,  and  by  sink- 
ing wells.  But  still  this  would  not  suffice  to  irrigate  the  whole 
of  this  rich  and  valuable  land.  Between  Wdd  JVfedmah  and 
Munkdrah  the  country  is  beautifully  studded  with  prickly  acacias. 
Monlsiirah  is  one  of  the  Pasha's  boat-building  stations.  There  is 
abundance  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  littlo  of  it  is  used, 
as  larger  and  belter  timber  is  found  near  Al-lcis,  or  in  the 
country  of  the  Shilluks.  About  thirty  boats  are  built  here  an- 
lually,  I  observed  eighteen  or  twenty  pairs  of  sawyers,  and  five 
<ir  six  boats  on  the  stocks.  The  sawyers  are  negro  slaves  and 
convicts.  The  whole  population  may  be  iOO  persons. 

In  travelling  in  this  country  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  akin  being  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  or  it 
is  immediately  attacked  witbswelling  and  inflammation.  Between 
Abut  and  Monl^arah  1  was  so  imprudent  as  to  ride  with  my  legs 
bare  from  the  knees  downward,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  latter  vil- 
lage they  were  so  swollen,  painful,  and  inflamed,  that  I  was  confined 
to  my  bed  several  days  before  I  was  able  to  proceed  to  Kordofan. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15lh  I  crossed  over  from  Monkarah  to 
Kajebi,  a  small  settlement  of  Hosuniyeh  Arabs,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  N.W.  of  the  former  place.     Here  were  also  the 

its  of  Suleiman  Kaschif,  who  was  collecting  the  contributions 
the  vill^es  in  the  neighbourhood.  During  my  stay  at 
isjebi  a  party  of  Shilluks  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  their 
■ultSn.  Tliis  prince  was  dressed  in  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  fellahs  (labourers)  in  Egypt.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  Khartdm,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  make 
ietua  of  peace  with  KhursUid  Viahi,  and  adding  their  domiaioas  to 
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subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  a  policy  they  thought 
i>ptllian  to  cx])(>sc  themselves  to  the  annual  or  bleo- 
15  of  his  troops  for  the  purpoBe  of  seizing  them  a 
:  tliat,  subsequently  to  my  lea«ng  the  Beled-es-Sudiu, 
shit  had  concluded  treaties  with  them,  and  that  the/ 
ect  to  Mohammed  'All.  These  SbiUuks  were  fine 
.f  them  less  than  six  feet  high,  and  many  of  ibem 
s  taller.  They  were  clumsily  formed,  their  1^ 
rt  for  the  size  of  the  trunk.     The  heads  of  some 

the  hair  of  those  unshorn  was  curled  and  woolly. 
■nances  were  harsh  and  savage,  their  chcek-boDCl 
I'S  narrow  near  the  root,  but  broad  and  flattened  l4>- 
trlls.      Like  the  inhabitants  of  Denkah,  the  indsoci 

jaw  had  been  extracted.  The  only  weapons  tb^ 
n  were  slicks,  shields,  and  spears  of  a  rude  constntO: 
of  them  wore  a  single  ring  of  ivory  alx»vc  the  elbow 
rm.  Their  prince  was  distinguished  from  the  othen 
rings  of  solid  silver,  which  he  wore  as  bracelets  on 
t.      They  indulge    in  smoking,   but  not  to  execs. 

us  one  evening  with  several  choruses  and  catcher 
iig  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  keeping  excellent  time 
y  expert  sportsmen,  killing  the  crocodile  and  hippo- 

ibe  same  spears  which  they  use  in  self-defence.      At     ' 

double  tent,  the  thermometer  reached  1 12°  on  the 
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wells.  In  the  evening  I  left  Turah,  our  direction  due  W„  to 
Ab6  gbirat,  where  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  distance 
travelled  to-day  8  hours  40  minutes. 

The  next  morning  a  caravan  arrived  at  AbCi  ghurat,  and  1  soon 
ascertained  that  it  was  that  of  Abu  Medj^n,  half-bniliier  to  llic  pre- 
sent Suttan  of  Ddr  Fur,whowasonhlsway  to  Kliartiim,  intending, 
with  Khi'irshid  Pashi's  permission,  to  go  to  Cairo  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Mohammed  'Ali  to  furnish  him  with  troops  to  proceed 
against  his  brother,  and,  if  possible,  make  Dar  Fiir  tributary  to 
the  Egyptian  viceroy.  A  gcnllcman  at  Khartum  had  given  mo  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  this  sable  prince,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  myself  at  his  divan.  1  found  him  about  25  years 
of  age,  of  the  most  complete  jet  black,  with  a  counlonance 
frank,  ingenuous,  and  jileasing,  and  features  partaking  little  of 
those  characteristic  of  the  negro;  in  slature,  short  and  inclined 
to  airpulency.  From  him  I  leamt  that  the  present  Sultan  would 
detain  all  Europeans  who  should  enter  his  kingtlom,  as  pri- 
soners— under  the  impression  thai  they  bad  visited  it  to  make 
surveys  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  Europe  and  bringing  an 
army  to  subdue  and  overthrow  him  :  that  such  prisoners  be  would 
treat  wilb  courtesy,  furnish  tiiem  with  a  house,  good  provisions, 
horses,  slaves,  a  harem,  &c.,  but  that  a  guard  would  always  he 
Glationed  at  the  door,  and  the  slate -prisoners  would  never  be  al- 
lowed even  to  ride  or  walk  out  unless  accompanied  by  an  escort. 
The  Sultdn  resides  at  El  Fisher,  which  is  called  also  TendeUi; 
lie  has  an  army  equipped  with  swords,  spears,  and  shields :  fire- 

ns  are  unknown  amongst  them.     The  inhabitants  of  Dar  Fur, 

well  as  Dar  Marab,  to  the  S.  of  it,  arc  Mohammedans. 

Abu  Medyan  informed  me  that  the  distance  from  El-'Obeid, 
tbe  capital  of  Kordofan,  to  El  Fisher,  was  13  days  of  camel- 
journeys.  F'rom  Kobbeh  to  Kubkabiyah  3  days,  and  from 
Kobbeh  to  Dcbbah,  nearly  opposite  to  Old  Donkolah,  So  days. 

In  the  cvenii^  I  resumed  my  Journey  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and 

3  hours  arrived  at  El  AdAyir.  The  water  at  Abu-ghdrfit  is 
_  nd,  while  that  at  El  'AdAyir  is  brackish.  This  latter  village  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  an  uninhabited  waste,  and.  as  it  was  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  1  determined  to  enter  it  immediately.  In 
1  hour  and  50  minutes  we  were  obliged  to  stop,  as  the  IlSji  was 
taken  suddenly  ill.  Our  journey  to-day  was  4  hours  50  minutes. 
Thermometer  9fi'. 

March  24. — I  set  off  early,  and  in  5^  hours  arrived  at  a  single 
isolated  tree,  the  only  one  between  El  Addyir  and  Habsbaljeh, 
In  2i  hours  from  this  spot  we  passed  Jebel  esh-shawdyir,  a  bill 
about  250  feet  high,  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  route ;  anil  4i  hours 
beyond  halted  fur  tbe  night,  after  having  travelled  this  day 
12  hours  30  minutes. 
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-Slartpd  at  )  past  6  a.m.,  ami  m  3^  liours  arrived  at 
1:1  Habshdbeh.     Ill  passing  this  'AkaUli  or  dcsert- 
rrcssary  tii  tarry  water,  ns  none  can  be  procured 
V.tdjir  and   El  JUbslidbeh.      Before  leaving  Mon- 
1)1,  the  traveller  should  see  that  each  raniel  is  pro- 
water-skina  to  be  filled  at  the  wells  of  Ahii-ghfirdt, 
10  those  at  El  'Adrtjir.     The  caiucl-drivers  will 
ins,  and  suspend  one  on  each  side  of  each  camel 
iigage.     The  water  at  El  Habshabeh  is  good  and 
ic  desert  between  it  and  El  'Aclayir  is  uninhabited; 
vetl  oecasionallj  Kabdbish   Arabs  pasturing  their 
plant  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Askanil.*  and 
K-ls  eat  with  avidity.     The  plants  are  eovered  with 
iLch  readily  enter  the  skin  and  give  great  incun- 
mnojance  to  the  traveller. 

iiig  we  travelled  34  hours  before  slopping  for  the 
[Stance  to-day  f>  hours  40  minutes.     Therm.  Q\f. 
-In   8  hours  from  our   rcsling-place  we  reached 
.  the  water  of  which  is  good.     Here  I  met  with  two 
Bornii,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Mekka.     They 
«ay  of  Dar  Fiir  and   Kordofan,  and   had  already 
lonlhs  on  their  journey.     They  had  a  very  vague 
Duiitry,  and  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  from 
L  it  was  situated  upon  a  river  called  Shari,  which 
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mel-drivers,  who  were  Ilasanijeh  Arabs,  ale  tlie  tripe  and  in- 

itines  raw  ;  antl,  upon  inquiring  if  such  was  the  ciistou)  of  those 

^rabs,  they  said  that  they  never  eat  those  delicacies  otherwise. 

rrom   Ed-ju'ainfi  to  Wad  Dhil-s-sakiyeh  much  dhukbn  is  pro- 

i^nceil.     The  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wad  Dhi-s-sSkiych  iron  ore,  yielding 
i  per  cent,  of  metal,  exists  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  found 
ithin  from  3  to  Ci  feet  of  the  surface ;  aiul  the  metal  is  extracted 
f  placing  the  ore  in  a  heap  with  wood  and  charcoal,  and  cover- 
it  with  sand:  the  firij  is  then  kindled,  and  by  means  of  bel- 
I  a  white  heat  is  produced,  and  the  iron  runs  off.  The 
■habitants  work  the  ore  at  their  own  expense,  and  make  the 
;halishah,  or  iron  money  of  Et-'ObeVd,  and  send  also  presents 
,e  metal  to  the  shipbuilding  station  at  Monkarah. 
The  water  from  the  wells  of  Wdd  Dhd-s-siki'yeh  is  good.  I 
*t  the  village  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  pioceeded  on  my  journey 
4  bours,  when  I  rested  for  the  night.  Our  distance  to-day 
hours:  thermometer  101". 

March  29. — In  \  hour  wc  arrived  at  Korsi.     The  soil  between 

and  Wiid  DhA-s-sikiyeh  is  sandy,  and  annually  produces  a  con- 

iilerable  quantity  of  dhukbn.    Korsi  is  the  largest  village  between 

White  River  and  El-'Obe'id,   and  contains  about  5(K)  inha- 

nts.  A  Kilschif  resides  here ;  a  sheikh,  a  military  commandant, 

a  few  troops.     A  market  is  held  daily,  but  poorly  attended : 

_  Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  best  markets,  and  these  are 

Trequented  by  the  Bednwiiis  and  Arabs  from  the  neighbouring 

villages.     The  water  from  the  wells  is  good  and  abundant.      In 

the  afternoon  I    left  Korsf,  and  after  travelling  G  hours  and  SO 

^Inutes  halted  in  the  desert.     It  is  necessary  to  caiTy  water  from 

)r8i  to  El-'Obe'id,  as  there  are  no  wells  on  the  road,  the  vil- 

;es   being  at   some    distance    from    the   caravan  track ;    ther- 

imeter  Qi)". 

March  ^Q. — Wo  continued  our  march  early  this  morning,  and 
34  hours  arrived  at  El-'Obe'id.  The  road  from  Korsi  for  the 
irst  4  hours  is  over  sand ;  afterwards  the  soil  is  firmer  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  sand  appears  again  on  approaching  El-'Obcid.  Our 
general  direction  from  EI  'Addjir  was  S.W.,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Kajehi  180  miles  ;  from  Korhaj,  avillage  about  2  miles 
to  the  eastward,  the  descent  is  very  gradual  to  El-'Obeidj  a  little 
the  N.  of  the  village  we  passed  an  isolated  hill,  about  150  feet 
jh.  called  Jebel  Korbaj. 

El-'Obe'id,  vulgarly  pronounced  L'Obeyet,  the  capital  of  Kor- 
dofan,  is  situated  in  a  plain  r  it  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  having 
increased  15,000  since  18'28.  The  town  is  straggling,  extending 
about  2  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
houses  are  principally  built  of  dhukbn  reeds  or  BtraWj  in  the  form 
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n -stacks,  and  two  or  three  of  these  houses  frequently 
iime  famit  V,  and  stand  wilhiti  a  small  enclosure.   The 
;overDor  Mohammed  Bey,  of  Selim  Kischif,  of  the 
liuidant,  and  of  the  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the 
ne  or  two  more,  are  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks, 
itants  of  Kordofan  belong  to  several  tribes.      The 
IS.  called  Gunjdrab,  consists  of  adherents  of  Sultsn 
iind  is  called  Meserb^t.  andwercsubjectto  Hishim, 
in  of  Kordofdn ;  the  third,  El  Fiiog,  belonging  to 
Ibn    'A'dltoi,    called    also    Flingardwi,    probably 
in  Jebcl  Funji;    and    the  fourth,   Iddellagli,  is  a 
,olah.     The  MeserbSl  is  the  tribe  properly  belong- 
ifiin.     In  choosing  a  wife  a  man  is  not  obliged  to 
lan  of  Kordofan,  and  vice  vfrsa.     In  many   Arab 
lan  marries  a  woman  of  another  tribe  and  loses  hii 
I  afterwards  allowed  to  marry  one  of  his  own  tribe. 
AuUd  Seid,  for   example,  which  inhabits  Jebel 
■ninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  does  not  permit  a  man  who 
•ied  out  of  his  tribe  to  take  a  wife  from  it  afterwards: 
Vtn,  if  a  man  of  Ounjiirah  marries  a  woman  of  the 
d  either  divorces  her  or  loses  her  by  death,  he  caa 
ic  tribe  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  or  into  any 
hooses.      Kordofiin  has  been  subject  to  Mohammed 
xiut  sixteen  years.     Before  he  obtained  possession 
L  province  of  DJr-Fdr;  and  when  subdued  by  the 
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piastre,  which,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  is  equal 
to  about  2 ^(i.  sterling.  AH  money  transactions  arc  made  ia  reals, 
an  imaginary  coin,  equal  in  \-aluc  to  15  piastres. 

The  troops  stationed  in  Kordofin  were  marched  annually  after 
the  kharif  to  Jebel  Niibab,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  slaves 
from  these  mountains.  These  expeditions  were  called  Ghazljeh,* 
and  when  I  arrived  at  El-'Obe'id  the  troops  had  just  returned 
with  the  produce  of  sucli  an  expedition.  The  handsome  women 
were  sold  for  the  harems  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs;  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  placed  in  the  ranks;  the  decrepit  of  both 
sesea,  the  pregnant  females,  and  young  children,  were  allotted  to 
the  soldiers  in  lieu  of  money  to  the  amount  of  a  moiety  of  their 
arrears.  I  nncc  witnessed  this  distribution ;  and  a  more  heart- 
rending scene  cannot  be  imagined  :  for,  though  these  blacks  had 
been  seized  two  or  three  months,  and  had  been  deprived  of  their 
libertj-,  they  felt  severely  the  final  separation  from  their  friends 
and  families.  As  the  soUhers  were  many  months  in  arrear,  they 
were  obliged  to  receive  the  slaves  considerably  above  their  value, 
and  sell  them  again  at  a  great  sacrifice ;  and  many  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  slaves  into  money,  in  order  to  relieve  their 
immediate  embarrassments.  A  slave,  therefore,  who  had  been 
received  by  two  soldiers  in  lieu  of  300  piastres,  was  sold  in  the 
h&zar  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum ;  and  many  were  daily 
hawked  about  anil  disposed  of  by  public  auction. 

The  slaves  are  of  various  prices,  a  child  4  or  5  years  old  is 
worth  50  or  60  piastres  flOs.  or  12s.);  an  adult  sells  from  4/.  to 
OL  Beautiful  Dar-fuwi  girls  arc  in  great  request ;  and  an  unex- 
ceptionable looking  one  will  fetch  from  15^  to  20l.  Abyssinian 
women  are  much  in  demand,  and  sell  from  10^.  to  20/.  a-head. 
But,  for  domestic  purposes,  slaves  from  Dar-fiir  arc  preferred. 

Up  to  the  period  of  my  visiting  Kordofdn,  the  bodies  of 
negroes  and  criminals  were  never  interred,  but  thrown  outside  the 
town  to  he  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  When  Moham- 
med Bey  succeeded  Muslafd  Bey  as  governor,  one  of  his  first 
orders  was  to  collect  and  burn  all  the  human  bones  in  the  vicinity 
of  El-'Obeid,  and  to  direct  that  slaves,  in  future,  should  be  interred 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  rites  of  sepulture. 

But  the  most  distressing  circumstance  resultir^;  from  the  slave 
trade,  and  one  more  than  any  other  calculated  to  excite  our  sym- 
pathy, is  the  system  of  emasculatbn  carried  on  at  El-'Obeid.    This 

■  It  a  |;Titifjing  la  add  that,  owing  to  representatiotu  I  mado  to  Dt,  Bowrio^. 
wlini  be  wiu  in  Egypt,  he  iiiccccded  in  obtaining  a  ptomiic  from  Muhamtneil  'All 
>'^hi  to  aboUth  the  Gbaii7fh9  in  the  Bel&l-ea-Sbdin,  to  diarontiouu  puying  tha 
troop*  m  alavci,  and  lo  pnniah  i!aT»deBUng  ftiDon^t  the  loldiBri.  And  Aire 
levmi  reason  to  bvUere,  fiom  what  I  hav«  iiuM  beaid,  that  hii  oidui  have  been 
eairied  intu  eSect. 
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principally  performed  by  Mcllk  Tamar,  brother  to 
.11  of  Ddr-fiir.    He  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Gunjdrah, 
■■  remarkable  for  having  black  nails,  caused  by  the 
lit  of  the  re(e  mucatum.     For  many  years  ho  enjoyed 
inono])nly  of  this  bi-ulal  practice,  but,  as  his  success 
iier  ]>ersons,  finding  they  could  realize  a  larger  profit 
[■ir  captives  eunuchs  thau  by  selling  them  as  ordinatj 
nl  a  similar  profession.     As  Sultdn  Tamar  is  n  man 
)lc  celebrity,   I    visited  him;    I  found  him  infirm, 
y  years  of  age,  with  a  haggard  countenance,  of  k 
?,  and  having  a   scanty  white  beard,  which  he  bad 
1  hinn5  [Lawsonia  inermJs).    When  he  spoke  he  held 
ire  his  mouth,  anuously  concealing  his  nearly  tooth- 
!e  said  that  he  first  came  to  Kordofdn  36  years  ago, 
(1   there    till    ihc    Defterdar   subdued    it,  when    he 
Idr-fur,  but,  having  received  a  hint  that  his  presence 
eeable,    and  fearing  assassination,    he   removed   tn 
when  the  new   government  was  finally  arranged 
Rl-'Obe"id,  where  he  now  enjoys  a  pension  of  600 
a-month  from  Mohammed'Ali  Pash^.    He  emascu- 
0  to  150  slaves  annually,  and  the  same  number  ire 
the  other  operators  in  Kordofan.     Sultiin  Tamar  ii 
U-ultics,  and  (which  is  remarkable)  ho  is  very  chari- 
iprn  house,  and  his  consumption  of  grain  amounts  In 
Jehs  ("'2 JfX)  bushels)  Ji-ycar.  Ho  inhabits  a  curiously- 
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n  cotton  sliirt  and  drawers.  Some  wear  tlis  tciktych,  and  a  very  few 
tlic  tarbiish  and  turban  :  many  have  hegabarC  above  the  elbow 
on  the  right  arm  ;  and  almost  all  carry  a  knife  upon  the  left,  and 
frequently  a  pair  of  tweezers  are  thrust  into  the  sheath  of  the 
knite,  which  the  peasants  use  in  removing  the  thorns  of  the  as- 
kanit. 

The  women  are  generallv  very  beautiful,  and  are  a  shade  or 
two  lighter  than  the  men.  They  weor  their  hair  long,  plaited, 
and  loaded  with  grease.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  round  the  waist,  generally  passed  over  the  shoulders ;  many 
of  them  wear  silver  ornaments  round  their  necks,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings of  a  tremendous  size,  ponderous  nose-rings,  and  ornaments 
fur  the  ankles.  Some  have  a  few  beads  of  gold,  mixed  with 
glass  or  olher  beads,  round  their  necks ;  and  those  who  cannot 
afford  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  wear  them  of  born,  leather. 

The  female  slaves  and  girls  wear  the  rdhat  or  leather  fringe 
round  the  waist,  sometimes  om.-imcntcd  with  cornelians  and  silver 
balls.  The  cluldren  of  both  sexes  generally  go  naked  till  the 
age  of  fi  or  8  years. 

Throughout  the  Beled-es  Sdddn,  but  more  in  KordofSnlhnn  in 
any  other  part  of  it  which  1  visited,  many  of  the  men,  and  almost 
all  the  women,  have  three  or  four  perpendicular  gashes  on  each 
cheek.  This  disfigurement  is  considered  by  them  as  a  great 
beauty.  I  obser>'ed,  also,  some  of  the  women  cut  on  the  temples, 
shoulders,  fore-arms,  breasts,  and  back,  on  one  and  sometimes  on 
all  these  parts.  This  operation  is  performed  with  a  razor,  and 
the  parts  cut  are  then  rubbed  with  wheaten  flour  and  water  to 
prevent  ihc  edges  of  the  skin  from  uniting,  and  to  cause  the  parts 
lo  heal  by  granulation  ;  for  the  higher  the  skin  is  raised  after  this 
process,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  effect  produced.  Both  geses 
perfume  themselves  once  or  twice  every  month.  The  women 
are  fond  of  dancing,  and  perform  on  the  darabiikah  or  drum. 
The  men  amuse  themselves  with  playing  on  the  zomdrah  or  flute, 
made  of  a  reed  ;  while  both  sexes  perform  on  the  harebdbah,  or 
lyre  of  five  strings. 

The  diet  of  these  people  is  simple:  their  fare  consists  of 
(Ibukhn,  a  grain  which  grows  well  on  a  sandy  soil,  made  into  por- 
ridge or  bread ;  bamiyah,  a  mucilaginous  vegetable,*  sour  milk, 
and  the  seed  of  the  askanit,  a  plant  abounding  in  the  desert,  but 
ucrasioning  a  violent  diarrhcca  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
cat  it.     They  also  drink  arrack,f  a  spirit  distilled  from  dates. 


■  Okta  of  Ihe   Wnt  Iiidi.ms :  the  IMiicw  tKitenlm,  "U  plui  glutincux  lie 
liguma,"  i.ys  M.  Olnier.— F.  S, 

^  A«t[.    The  worU  here  uacil  is  n  Grefk  word  silopleU  \<j  ths  Tiirki.— F.  S. 
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mcriiah.     The  women  arc  more  fmgsl  in  their  dial,  I 

I,  and  rnrely  eat  animal  food.  , 

nillng  diseases  arc  fever,  dysentery,  and  small-poa^ 

^jng  very  destructive.     The  plague  is  unknown  herai 

a  a  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence.    Senna  (CosMB 

lligenous  and  very  abundant  in  Kordofdii.      Round  the 

c  twenty  or  twenty-five  very  large  trees,  called  Tebel- 

Ji :  I  have  no  doubt  tbcy  are  the  monkey-bread  {Adan- 

Wii),  OS  they  bear  a  fruit  of  an  oval  form,  somethinj 

Vublc  marrow,  and  when  dried,  the  natives  eat  the 

fciiv,  which  is  white  and  farinaceous,  surrounding  iire- 

Hod  brown  seeds.      The  flavour  of  this  fruit  is  a  plea- 

t  measureil  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  trees  t), 

|l  found  it  to  be  48  feet.    Wliite  ants  (termites)  abound 

,  and  commit  grent  devaslation.     There  are  a  few 

I  belong  to  nobocly,  but  nut  so  many  as  at  Kitartun 

hyainas  arc    frequently  seen    in    the    ncighbouF- 

n  n  few  days'  journey  from    El  'Obeid  the  caine- 

Ind,  and  MuslAfti  Bey  bad  procured  sis  the  year  I>efoTe 

n  but  from  want  of  proper  management  all   but  one 

P'here  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  goat  at  KordofAn: 

lidigenous,    but  was  originally    brought  from    Jcbd 

I  is  wild,  but  when  taken  is  easily  domesticated: 

is   found    ui    Jebel    Fungf,    to    the  south  cif 
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Six  or  seven  days'  journey  to  the  S.W.  of  El  'Obe'id  is  Jel»el 
NGbah,  whence  the  PAsha  used  to  carry  off  slaves  annually.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  chain  are,  generally  speaking,  handsome,  and, 
if  they  are  not  frequently  sold  from  band  l<i  hand,  turn  out  good 
and  faithful  domestics.  They  are  dark,  though  not  black,  with 
much  less  of  the  negro  feature  than  the  Shillnka,  Denkdwis,  or 
inhabitants  of  Dilr-fur.  I  observed  many  of  the  women  from 
Jebel  Nubah  with  perforations  in  their  ears  and  chin,  into  which 
small  nieces  of  wood  had  been  introduced ;  and  the  females  of 
Jebel  Minmin,  an  offset  of  Jebel  Ntibah,  extract  the  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw,  a  practice  adopted  by  the  Shilliiks  and  people  of 
Denkah :  the  men  do  not  obaene  the  same  custom.  The  Ni'i- 
bdwfs  salute  each  other  with  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  snapping  them  twice  with  those  of  their  friend.  The  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  00°  to  97°  Fahr.  at  1  p.m.  in  the  shade 
during  my  stay  at  El'  Obeid. 

April  15. — After  sixteen  days  spent  at  El  'ObeVd  I  quitted  it 
at  half-past  4  p.m.  on  my  return  to  Kursf,  and  arrived  there  at 
a  quarler  to  7  a.m.,  on  the  iGlh.  hai-ing  rested  only  ij  hour 
on  ibe  road  during  the  night.  Having  determined  to  proceed 
the  desert  of  Sakrab,  1  took  a  guide  from  hence  to  the  village 
tbat  name.  In  2  hours  from  Korsi  I  arrived  at  Umm-hjjir, 
and  was  obliged  to  stop,  as  the  Haji  was  suffering  from  bruises 
which  he  had  received  in  a  fall  from  bis  dromedary  on  our  leaving 
Korsi.  The  people  of  Umm-liJijir  were  kind,  willing,  and  obliging  : 
they  gave  me,  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  the  best  house  in  the 
nllagc,  and  prorided  me  without  delay  with  a  kid,  fowls,  milkj 
straw,  dhukhn-bread,  &C. 

April  17. — I  left  Unim-hajir  at  10  minutes  to  5  P.M.  In  I 
hour  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Rokab  Ardam ;  in  I  hour  30 
minutes  at  Gamrah  Hamdasfd  ;  in  50  minutes,  after  passing  HI 
Fasher,  we  reached  Wdd  Berri;  and  in  2  hours  5  minutes  from 
thence  we  arrii'ed  at  Umm-biilaghi,  where  we  rested  for  the 
night.  Here  we  found  comfortable  quarters  and  procured  provi- 
sions without  difficulty  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  perceived  that  it 
w.TB  my  intention  to  pay  for  everything  I  required.  The  soil  from 
Korsi  to  Umm-bdlagh?  is  very  light  and  sandy :  it  is  adapted  for 
dhukhn,  and  a  great  deal  is  grown.  After  leaving  Korsf  the  best 
water  is  found  at  Umm-hdjir  and  Kokab  Ardam.  In  all  the 
other  villages  the  water  is  brackish,  and  it  is  slightly  so  at  I'mm- 
bilaghi:  our  journey  to-day  was  5  hours  25  minutes. 

April  18. — At  5  P.M.  ivc  left  Umm-b^laghi  and  in  1  hour 
arrived  at  El  Kau  ;  here  iron-ore  is  found  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  excavated  and  wrought  for  the  government. 
Two  hours  farther  we  passed  El  Margler,  a  populous  village  for 
"*  '    part  of  the  country,  where  1  observed  a  schoolmaster  teach- 
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r  thirty  bovs  by  the  Uglit  of  an  enormous  wood-fipfc 
vniKl  wo  arrived  al  'Abd-al  ir,  where  we  hall«l.  hav^  > 
iiriirtabk  straw  hut,  and  without  diffiouliy  obtained 
111    the   way   of   jirovisions,   &c.,   1    requirpd.     Gua4 
iid  al  all  three  of  these  villaffes:  Unrrmometer  yft 
y  to-day  4  hours  :  for  the  \ast  two  day*  we  trawlUj 
mscquence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Hiji.                   ' 
— Al  4  hours  and  20  minutes  P.M.  wc  left  'Abtl-«l'if, 
mr    we    passed    Aftlad    Marghah ;    2  boura    thsatt 
Aaserc^liah  ;    1    hour  be}-ond  El  Scrreh  ;  and  in  fl 
r  we  arrived  at  Umm-hijir :  its  present  toc^  govsnar 

md  collcris  the  revenne  of  sixteen  villages.      He  k 

■<•  of  provision's,  and  a  little  dhuklin,  though  there  -wa 
the  villnfre,  the  poorer  people  Iwing  obliged  to  aib- 
i!  made  from  the  askanit.     Good  water  is  fomtd  «l 

:)ur  distance  to-day  7  hours. 

—Left  Umm-h^jir  al  A  p.m..  and  in  2  hours  arrived  al 
and  in    1    hour    from    thence    at    Almana.       Thw 

.  Abi'i  G!i;'uit.      My  ronduclor  from  Korsi  was  dis- 
•  \  a  new  arranffprnpiit  was  quickly  made  with  the  son 

i 
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vetUiog  ftt  Ibis  place.     Adjoining  the  well  is  a  small  straw  liut 
tmilt  by  ibeae  Arabs. 

Ju«  before  we  arrived  at  Bi'r  el  Helb.ih,  to  tbe  N.W.  of  the 
*ell,  and  on  our  left,  we  passed  a  small  hill  named  Jebel  el 
Helbah,  and  to  the  N.E.  of  it  is  a  hill  somewhat  larger,  called 
Jebel  el  Minawerat.  Each  is  isolated,  and  tliey  are  tbe  only 
two  hills  I  obfien'cd  in  this  neighbourhood. 

At  5  P.M.  we  resumed  our  journey,  and,  after  travelling  5^ 
hours,  rested  in  the  desert.  Shortly  after  leaving  Eir  el  Helbah, 
we  met  with  a  preat  many  ostriches  and  a  herd  of  oryx :  the 
Ji>rmer  are  found  all  along  tliis  road  from  Korsi  to  Abfi  Gh;irat, 
hot  especially  between  tbe  latter  place  and  Sakrah.    Our  journey 

■day  was  II  hours.    Thermometer  107^. 

yipril  23. — We  started  again  at  4  a.m.,  and  in  5  hours  and  45 
^minutes  arrived  at  Abd  Gbdrat.  I  went  to  my  old  quarters,  tbe 
residence  of  Abdallah  the  Kaim-makam.  He  was  absent:  but 
bis  huuschold  attended  to  our  wants.  I  observed  in  the  village  a 
number  of  women  dancing  their  national  dance  to  tbe  music  of 
the  ilarabukah,  singing  and  clapping  of  hands,  and,  upon  inquiry, 
1  found  that  they  were  showing  this  demonstration  of  feeling  out 
of  respect  to  one  recently  deceased.  1  bad  now  passed  the  two 
routes  from  Abu  Gharat  to  Korsi,  the  one  by  the  desert  of 
Habshabeb,  the  other  by  the  desert  of  Sakrah,  and  I  decidedly 
giie  the  preference  to  the  latter.  In  tbe  first  place  there  arc 
abundance  of  lice  which  attack  tbe  person  most  furiously  on  the 
Habshabeb  route — none  on  tbe  Sakrah.  There  are  more  villages 
and  better  water  on  tbe  latter  route  than  on  tbe  former.  Few 
caravans  pass  by  the  desert  of  Snkrah,  and  the  inhabitants,  from 
not  being  plundered  by  the  Turkish  and  Arab  soldiers,  are  more 
willing  and  obliging.  The  only  inconvenience  on  this  route  is 
the  greater  quantity  of  askam't,  and  tbe  annoyance  of  tbe  thorns 
on  the  trees,  wbicb  in  many  places  overhang  the  track. 
i   April  24, — At  4  a.m.  we  left  Abii  Gharat,  and  in  7  hours 

rired  at  the  river  opposite  Monkarah:   we  took  the  road  direct 

itwoon  these  two  places  without  going  round  by  El  'Adayir  and 
Turah.  The  distance  therefore  from  El  'Obeid  to  the  White 
River,  opposite  Monkdrah,  is  (>7  hours  45  minutes,  which,  at  2 J 

lies  nn  hour,  gives  about  170  miles.     Tbe  general  direction 

N.E. 

1  shall  absta'm  at  present  from  any  observations  relative  to  the 
"Iiile  Kiver,  beyond  menlioning  that  I  left  Monkarah  on  the 

ih  of  April  in  a  boat  belonging  to  the  government,  arrived  at 
"the  junction  of  tbe  Babr  cl  Abjad  with  tbe  Babr  el  Azrek  on 
ibe  ^i)ih,  and  on  the  following  morning  reached  Khartum, 
During  my  second  visit  there  were  two  remarkable  hurricanes  of 
wind  and  sand — the  first  on  the  Snd  of  May,  at  2  p.U.,  and  the 
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Ulh  of  the  same  month,  at  4  in  the  afternoan.  That 
iimmcnccd  more  gradually  than  thaton  the  Hth.  In 
urricancs  the  wind  was  from  the  S.E.  On  the  2nd, 
'■  tremendously  for  twenty  minutes,  the  atmosphere 
il-red  colour,  succeeded  hytoul  darkness:  this  lasted 

of  an  hour,  when  it  began  lo  bo  lighter,  ami,  at  tlie 
urs  from  the  commencement,  subsided  a  little,  though 
IV  hard  all  the  afternoon  and  during  the  night.  The 
Eed  with  fine  sand  for  two  or  three  dajs  afterwards. 
neter  during  the  hurricane  was  102". 

Uh,  while  riding  near  the  river,  I  saw  the  second 
cb,  and  it  appeared  as  if  an  immense  chain  of  sand- 
ins  driven  before  the  wind.  I  had  just  time  to  reacb 
'  of  Signor  Borcani,  when  it  overtook  me,  and  dark- 
1  instanluneously.  This  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  when 
■re  assumed  a  doep-red  colour,  becoming  gradually 
was  nearly  two  hours  before  the  hurricane  subsided, 
lUowed  by  a  slight  shower  of  rain  :  on  the  following 
vas  loaded  with  sand.  The  thermometer  at  2  p.m. 
vas  104°.     These  winds  occur  two  or  three  limes  in 

and  the  inhabitants  call  them  di^T.  The  Arabs  as- 
it  these  storms  had  not  visited  Khartum  for  more  than 

-1    left  Khartum  ;  on  the  22nd  arrived  at  El   Me- 
1  on  thoday  fotJowinET  1  rrossodovcr  to  Shendi.     Here 
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Berber  is  a  place  nf  some  importance.     From  its  size,  1  should 

filliink  that  it  contained  8000  or  <KXX)  inhabilants.     The  houses 

!  generally  built  of  sun-burnt  brick,  of  a  square  form ;  and 

I'Dltui}'  ore  enclosed  in  a  small  court-yard.     It  Is  the  rendezvous  of 

Kittie  slave -merchants  from  Senn^r  and  Khartum,  on  their  way  to 

pCoiro  h^  the  Great  Nubian  Desert;  and  a  cunsidcrable  traffic  in 

idaves  lakes  place  there.     There  is  a  daily  market;  its  present 

(Dvernor  is  '  Abbus  Agha,  a  very  severe  disciplinarian.  Berber  is  a 

tllacc  of  great  resort  of  the  Bishdri  Arabs.     'Abbiis  Aghd  ha« 

built  a  mosque,  adorned  with  a  lofty  minaret.     He  also  built  some 

Vps  in  the  bdzar,  with  the  profits  arising  from  the  rent  of  which 

B  pays  the  people  employed  about  the  masque.  The  thermometer 

t  Berber  varied  from  100°  to  IOG°. 

Before  I  left  Berber  I  was  obliged  to  provide  myself  with  skins 
B  carry  water  from  hence  to  Jebel  Berkel,  as  it  is  not  the  custom 
f  the  country  for  the  camel-drivers  to  fumisli  them.  Fortunately 
e  are  two  magazines,  one  of  new  and  the  other  of  old  skins  ; 
n  the  latter  1  selectetl  those  required  for  my  journey. 
I  *^  June  24. — Early  in  the  morning  I  crossed  from  Berber  to  El 
wobsh,  a  village  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile ;  and  at 
ftfi  P.U.,  on  the  same  day,  I  set  off  for  Meraweh;  and  in  3(  hours 
I  stojiped  for  the  night. 

'  .fvne  25. — We  proceeded  at  5  a.m.;  and  in  1  hour  passed 
e  Bedowfn  tents.  The  part  of  the  desert  which  they  inhabit 
■  called  Abu  Kharr^.  In  '2  hours  from  this  place  I  rested  until 
!  evening,  when  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  halted  for  the 
^it  after  proceeding  3  hours  farther.  Our  journey  to-day 
I  hours. 
June  26, — We  set  off  at  5  a.u.  and  in  '2  hours  20  minutes 
rrivcd  at  Korrobi.  Here  is  a  small  natural  rescnnoir  in  the 
lountains,  which  are  of  a  coarse  grey  granite.  We  found  water 
Tt  from  the  last  year's  rains,  suflicient  to  fill  7  skins,  and,  tliuughit 
'  a  slightly  earthy  flavour,  it  was  by  no  means  unpalatable.  The 
a  feature  of  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  Korrobi  is  its 
After  leaving  the  river  we  passed  over  allernatc  strata 
and  coarse  gnvcl.  At  6  hours'  distance  from  the  river 
e  crossed  a  stratum  of  coarse  grey  granite,  and  afterwards  a  fine 
a  slate,  conlaining  abundance  of  mica.  Both  the  granite  and 
Le  are  furrowed  by  large  veins  of  primitive  quarUt.  Afterwards 
sand  and  broken  quartz  cover  the  desert  as  far  as  Korrobi,  where, 
ss  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  mountains  of  coarse  grey 
granite,  broken  in  a  rude,  wild,  fantastic  manner  ;  the  masses, 
large  and  small,  having  assumed,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
round  and  oval  forms.  In  the  afternoon  I  left  Korrobi.  and 
stopped  for  the  night,  after  travelling  3  hours. 

June  27. — We  proceeded  at  5  a.m  .,  and  in  3  hours  passed  some 
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c  on  our  right,  to  the  N.  of  tliorond,  and  abbut 
it.  One  is  of  a  conical  fotm,  bigher  and  more 
the  rest,  and  is  called  Naabel  el  Hoaan ;  and  this 
informed  us,  is  reckoned  by  the  Arabs  to  he  half- 
Btlic  Nile  and  ihc  Wclla  of  Sliiniail:  it  may  reach 
e  the  plain.  The  surface  of  the  desert  from  Korrobi 
ind;  but  nfter  lenving  Korrobi  we  crossed  a  v«a  of 
I  Jebe!  Nasbel  el  Hosiin,  as  well  as  the  hills  around 
lite ;  nnd  in  many  places  veins  of  the  same  rock 
ho  sandy  surface.  Half  an  hour  beyond  Jcbcl 
1  T  rested  until  the  afternoon ;  when  proceeding 
10  minutes  farther,  wc  halted  in  a  portion  of  itio 
our  left  (i  mile  south  of  the  road),  is  a  em^l 
■nmed  Jebe]  Nasbel  c1  IVlelli. 

l-\Ve  travelled  7  hours  today,  and  rested  at  the  foal 

r  left,  called  Jebel  el  Meddyet,  where  we  found  a 

in  tent.     From  ils  inhabitants  we  promred  some 

I  they  had  brought  this  morning  from  Bir  Shimiil; 

y  it  was,  for  our  own  was  putritl  in  the  high«al 

IS  suffering  from  a  severe  relapse  of  dysentery, 

s  insatiable. 

|-Wcmoved  on  again  at  6  a.m.,  and  in  I  \  hour  arrived 

'25  feet,  which  having  ascended,  we  passed 

I  strewed  with  bn>ken  stones,  very  much  resembling 

igments   of  \nm.      Aflcr  passing-   over  this  smnll 
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In  ij  hour  from  llie  cemeterj-  we  reached  IJir  Abu-karicit. 
These  wells  are  siluatetl  in  a  small  griAt;  of  dcm-trccs.  I  had 
tmken  sufficient  water  from  Bir  Sliiuidil  nut  Ui  require  to  rc- 
jriraish  my  skins  from  these,  as  the  guide  informed  me  that 
though  the  ivaler  was  good  it  was  not  always  in  nbundDncc.  i 
hbservcd,  howei-er.  Hist  the  water  was  springing  freely,  and  that 
Ihe  depth  of  enrh  well  did  not  esceed  20  feet.  At  40  inin, 
beyond  I  halted  for  the  night,  having  traveilctl  3  hours  from  Ui'r 
Sbima.tl. 

Our  tract  to-day  was  exceedingly  rough.  First,  we  passed  a 
ain  covered  wiili  broken  stones,  followed  by  a  smooth  hard  sur- 
^.  Afterwards,  we  made  an  oscent,  gradual  and  tedious,  and 
'JlBSsed  over  a  second  plain  covered  with  broken  stones,  bearing  a 
Btrong  resemblance  to  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  r  in  fact,  the  wholo 
plain  appeared  of  volcanic  formation.  I  noticed  in  many  places 
the  lava  in  a  slate  of  de<-om position,  presenting  a  similar  appear- 
ance to  that  seen  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  though,  from  the  in- 
tense hcDt  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rain  which 
tails  annually  in  these  latitudes,  the  decnmposiiion  was  proceeding 
Tery  slowly.     1  could  not  find  any  craters,  or  extinct  volcanoes. 

The  hills  on  each  side  of  our  route  are  distant  from  each  other 
4bout  Ij  mile.  They  are  numerous,  some  isolated  and  others 
forming  small  continuous  chains.  Some  are  formed  of  grey 
granite  of  a  coarse  teslure,  whilst  others  appear  to  be  compoaeti 
i4tf  freestone.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  disposition  of  these 
*"  rmations,  each  appearing  when  and  where  one  least  especled 
find  them.  Of  all  the  scenery  I  ever  witnessed  this  was  the 
Idest  and  most  savage.  There  is  no  verdure,  and  rarely  a  single 
■brub.     The  desolation  is  complete. 

.  _July  £. — After  4  h.  45  min.  travelling,  wo  arrivcil  at  Rfr 
Stirniyah,  where  we  remained  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Before  arriving  at  the  wells,  we  passed  a  spot  where  the  Arabs 
turn  up  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  at  the  depth  of  from  8  to 
]2  inches  they  find  a  saline  earth  containing  impure  muriate  of 
•oda  in  large  quantities,  and  from  which  they  make  salt  for 
domestic  purposes. 

I  Bi'r  Sarniiftli  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  mimosas 
And  dtJms.  The  latlcr  were  particularly  fine  trees,  and  the  npe 
fimit  hung  in  clusters  upon  the  branches.  There  is  only  one 
Srell.  It  is  large,  and  its  sides  substantially  built  of  stone.  The 
trtWcr  is  plentiful,  and  quite  free  from  any  brackish  flavour, 
though  it  is  slightly  tainted  with  a  putrid  taste,  which  disappears 
after  being  a  few  hours  in  the  skins. 

The  guide  mentioned  that  the  Manasir  Arabs,  who  inhabit 
this  part  of  the  desert,  sometimes  attack  and  pillage  caravans 
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ing  al  the  wells.      1  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to 
watch    during  the   night:    we   were  not,   howerer. 

We  left  B!r  Samiyab  at  a  1  past  6  a.k.,  and  shortly 
lassed  a  cemetery  of  the  Man;isir  Arabs.     The  son 
od  oppressive,  that,  after  travelling  2  h.  oO  min.,  we 
1  to  slop  until  the  afternoon,  when  we  proceeded  for 
more.     ThermoDieler  102°.     We  travelled  f or  6  h. 
the  following  day. 

We  resumed  uur  Journey  at  10  min.  to  5  a.m.,  and 
lin.  arriveil  at  Ed-dulj(iyet,  a  village  situated  on  the 
1  after  leaving  Bi'r  Sarnjyah,  the  stratum  is  coarae 
,  with  veins  of  quartz  running  from  S.W,  to  N.E., 
icture  continues  to  the  Nile. 

ghted  once  more  to  arrive  at  the  river,  more  espodally 
his  desert  is  very  severe  travelling,  and  doubly  m  to 
^  as  I  was  from  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery,  which 
ive  way  to  any  remedy  that  I  adopted,  though,  for  the 
ravcllers  in  Africa,  1  may  slate  that  1  found  it  um- 
d  in  other  cases  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  the 
of  ipecacuanha,  in  about  the  dose  of  3  or  4  grains 
rs.      With  me  this  remedy  produced  no  effect,  but,  on 
',  aggravated  the  synipli>ms,  and  I  consequently  tried 
md  partially  succeeded  in  controlling  it  until  I  arrived 
from  Berber  lo  Ed-dukiivel  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be 
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The  land  about  Ed-dukayet  U  rich,  but  only  a  small  portion  of 
under  cultivation.     It  continues  good  to   El  Kerayib.     Our 

.rnoy  to-day  was  6  hours. 

July  G. — At  El  Kerdyib  the  senna-plant  is  indigenous,  very 
luxuriant,  and  in  great  abundance.  If  properly  cultivated,  it 
might  afTord  a  great  profit  to  the  grower. 

At  5  P.M.  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  in  3  hours  20  minutes 
arrived  at  Abdtim,  a  small  villaige  situated  opposite  Meraweh. 
The  distance  from  Berber  lo  Ed-duk£yct  was  54  hours  25  mins,, 
or  about  137  miles,  in  a  general  W.N.W.  directiun.  From 
Ed-dukayet  to  Abdum.  S.W.,  14  miles.  Tbe  expense  of  each 
camel  from  Berber  to  Meraweh  was  15  piastres  \3t7\. 

July  7- — Al  daybreak  I  crossed  the  Nile  to  Meraweh,  which 
may  have  a  population  of  about  700,  I  remained  here  until  tbe 
evening  of  the  14th,  when,  having  jirocured  a  biiat,  1  returned  to 
Donkolab,  where  I  arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  S2nd.  On  the 
25th  I  took  my  departure  from  New  Donkolab,  and,  after  a  de- 
tenlioD  for  camels   of  a  few  days  at  Hafir,  I  arrived  at  Wadi 

I.J^llab  on  the  iGth  of  August,  1837- 
L  To  the  foregoing  paper  I  beg  to  append  a  few  observations  on 
Uhe  practicability  of  exploring  tbe  sources  of  the  While  Nile  with 
a  small  steam-vessel.  If  an  expedition  left  Cairo  in  the  month  of 
July  in  a  steamer  with  a  draught  of  water  not  exceeding  2  feet, 
it  might,  with  a  little  care,  pass  all  the  cataracts  between  Cairo 

MkOd  Khartum.  At  high  Nile  the  cataract  of  Essnan  disappears 
^  becomes  a  rapid.  The  second  cataract  is  a  sucecssiun  of 
lipids  from  Wadi  Halfah  to  the  third  cataract  at  Hannek,  which 
fttter  is  most  improperly  called  a  cataract,  since  even  at  low  Nile 
there  is  hardly  any  fall,  and  not  so  much  as  to  attract  noticc: 
The  fourth  and  fifth  cataracts  I  have  not  seen ;  but,  from  inquiries 
I  made,  I  Icamt  that  they  would  form  no  obstacle;  and  the  sixth 
is  passed  without  the  least  difGculty. 

In  passing  all  tbe  cataracts  it  would  be  judicious  lo  have  the 
steamer  preceded  by  a  pilot-boat,  sounding  as  it  procceiled.  to 
prevent  any  accident  to  the  former.  I  menlioued  the  subject  lo 
Mr.  Perring,  an  eminent  civil  engineer  in  the  employment  of 
Moliammed  'All  Pasha,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Nile  and 
its  peculiarities,  he  very  kindly  made  a  drawing  of  a  steamer  which 
he  calculated  to  be  adapted  for  a  steam  expedition.  He  recom- 
mended a  boat  of  light  sheet-iron,  70  feet  long  on  the  water-line, 
If)  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  deep,  including  the  keel,  and  which 
would  not.  with  all  requisite  stores  on  board,  draw  more  than 
S  feet  of  water.  The  power  to  be  two  twelve-horse  oscillating 
high-pressure  engines,  and  the  fuel  to  be  used  wood  or  charcoal. 

If  a  slcam  expedition  left  Cairo  in  July,  it  would  have  time  to 
[et  to  Berber  by  September,  where  it  should  remain  until  the 
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of  llie  liopical  rains,  wliich  g:encrallv takes  place  lltete 
month.     An  express  might  be  sent  from  thonco  to 
(»r<ler  provisions  to  be  prepared  and  ready  ng&insl  the 
le  Mj>e<iilJon,  so  that  no  delay  mifrht  be  uccasioned. 
len    proceed    up  Ibc  Bahr  cl    Abyatl,    and    I    tliiaft  ' 

The  expedition  might  then  return  to  Berber,  and 

ite  hnd  risen  sufficienlly  high  to  pass  the  cataracts  io 
gyear,  it  sliould  proceed  immediately  to  Cairo. 
dition  mig;ht  he  composed  of  the  following  persons  ;— 
ider.                                     4  Artillerymen, 
nicer,  as  Surveyor.             4  Seamen.                                        i 

Dragoman  or  Inter- 1 
..  .„d  Gcobgi,!.                  ^pM,.                     L^^             < 

of  Artillery.                       4  Sailors,                  ) 
ire    my    departure    from  Khartum,    I     inquired    of 
iisha  if  he  thought  it  possible  to  send  an  espedilion 
0  endeavour  to  discover  the  source  of  the  White  Nile. 
f  navigation  were  extremely  limited  ;  and  being  unac-     . 
h  the  powers  of  steam,  was  unable  to  give  an  opinion 
llty  of  sleam-vessels  in  surh  an  expe<lilion.      He  said     , 
been  '21   days  above  Al-h-is,  on  the  Hahr  Abyad,  in    '| 

the  coimlrv,   and  took  with  him    700  soldiers.      He     , 
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The  adrantiges  of  an  cxpeililion  by  steam  fur  this  survey  must 

be  obvious.     First,  the  tribes  to  be  passed  tbrough  are  hostile,  not 

only  to  Turks  and  Eurojieans,  but  frequently  to  ench  other ;  and  a 

sailing  expedition  would  require  a  large  number  of  troops  for 

■_  Protection,  a  steam  e\pedittou  very  few,  bccauiie  it  would  have  no 

^^•ifficulty  in  movini^  quickly  awnyin  case  of  emergency.    &)condly, 

Bif  troops  were  taken,  provisions  must  also  be  taken  for  them,  and 

"  this  would  greatly  iJicrease  the  size  and  csi>ense  of  the  CKpedition. 

Thirdly,  a  sailing'  expedition  would  require  more  lime  for  making; 

the  survey — in  all  probabUity  a  year  or  more ;  and,  if  so,  would  be 

obliged  to  remain  in  the  country  dnrinii  the  rainy  season,  which 

is   so  hurtful    to    Europeans    not    acclimatised :     whereas,    in    a 

steamer,  all  niiglit  be  accomplished  in  six  or  seven  montlis  from 

Berber,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  months  from  Cairo. 

The  probable  expense  of  such  an  expedition  would  not  esceed 
SOOOl.,  and  if  assisted  by  government  with  men  and  stores,  consi- 
derably Ick;    doubtless,  also,  volunteers   would    be  found  who 


npuld  gladly  : 
^est  in  all  gengraphc 
,.  Annexed  is  a  brief  v( 
(ftich    is   nearly  the 

IcUli 


cause  which  must  excite  the  greatest  in- 


abulnry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jebcl  Nubab, 
ime  as  the    Koltlagi    (Rijpjiell,    Nubien, 
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[Mr.  Holroyd  has  also  communicated  to  the  Society  a  list  of 
seienty-aeven  positions  of  places  on  the  Nile,  between  Phila;  and 
Sennar.  from  obscri'ationa  by  M.  Linant.  Many  of  these  have 
been  used  in  ibc  construction  of  the  annexed  map;  but  as  some 
of  the  others  differ  considerably  in  longitude  from  the  determina- 
tions by  Dr.  Rilppell,  their  publication  is  delayed  till  we  can  hear 
from  M.  Linant  on  what  dala  his  positions  depend.J 
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c  of  Visdelou  and  De  Guignps,  llie  sanguine  hope, 

led,  of  illastrating  the  ancient  history  of  Northern 

sources  hidden  in  the  Chinese  language  and  in  the 

e  Celestial  Empire^  seems  to  have  been  gradually 

I'hose  writers  traced  in  Chinese  books  obscure  notices 

lof  barbarous  tribes,  whose  names — and  it  often  hap- 

>  names  only  were  recorded — disguised  by  a  Chinese 

Icould  not  be  recognised  as  having  belonged  kp  any 

I   to  the  learned  of  Europe.     Attempts    made  to 

^s,  of  whom  more  ample  accounts  were  delivered 

I  works  of  the  Chinese,  with  nations  known  to 

aphcrs  and  historians,  were  particularly  unsuccess- 

c  founded  chiefly  on  some  slight  resemblances  of 

[accidental  synchronisms  in  the  ficcounts  of  migratory 

1  passages  of  history  too  imperfectly  recorded  to 

inparison  leading  to  results.     It  was  thus  that  De 

.1  into  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  Hiong-nd  of 

|[raditions  with  tlic  Huns,  so  well  known  in  the  Ms- 

Tiiat  this  identification   wns   erroneous,  was 

>  most  readers  than  the  circumstance,  more  easily 

t  rested  on  no  shadow  of  proof,  and  it  was  gene- 
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I  -  In  the  mean  time  some  knowledge  has  bren  obtained  wBicli  is 
fitted  to  promote  this  investigation.  It  is  well  known  tbat  tlie 
high  region  of  Central  A<ia,  reaching  through  the  whole  longi- 
tude of  tbat  coDtineat  from  the  Eiuine  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  ia 
occupied  by  tribes  chiefly  nomadic,  belonging  to  three  great  races 
of  men.  These  are  the  Turkiab,  or  the  improperly  called  Tar- 
tar race,  whose  chief  country  is  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Blue  Lake,  or  Koko-Nor,  viz..  Western  and  Eastern  Turkestan ; 
tlie  Mongolian  race,  somewhat  farther  towards  the  E.  and  N. ;  and 
the  Tungusian  or  Mondschurion  race  in  Daouria,  and  what  ia 
called  Mantschu-Tartary.  Since  the  races  of  mankind  have  Iteen 
distributed  with  reference  to  their  physical  organisation  and 
especially  to  the  form  of  the  skull,  it  bos  been  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  two  latter  of  those  races,  who  nearly  resemble  each  other 
in  the  shapes  of  their  heads,  belong  to  une  great  stock,  which  is 
termed  Mongolian,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  and 
abode  for  many  ages  in  tlie  remote  East,  and  probably  beyond 
Lake  Baikal.  The  Turkish  race,  on  the  other  hand,  is  set  down 
without  hesitation  as  a  Caucasian  stock,  or  a  people  akin  to  the 
western  nations,  and  originating  in  the  same  region  of  the  world 
US  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  Turks  of  the  race  of  Os- 
manli,  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Tartars  in  European 
Russia  and  the  Siberian  towns,  have  the  form  of  the  head  which 
is  tcrme<I  Caucasian,  and  this  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
primitive  type  of  the  Turkish  race.  The  great  nomadic  nations  of 
this  race,  the  Nogays,  Kirghiscs,  Turkomans,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mote offsets  of  the  same  stock  in  the  distant  parts  of  Asia,  as  the 
Jakutes,  are  known  to  have  a  different  oi^anisatbn,  approaching 
nearly  to  the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian  character.  It  is  common 
to  refer  this  deviation  from  the  form  assumed  to  be  the  original 
type  of  the  race  to  mixture  with  the  Mongolians,  whose  inter- 
marriages are  supposed  to  have  mixlified  the  true  Turkish  form, 
and  to  have  given  rise  to  the  comparative  ugliness  of  the  nomadic 
Turks,  according  to  the  European  idea  of  beauty.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  nomadic  races  speak  pure  Turkish  dialects,  and  dis- 
play few  or  no  traces  of  intercourse  with  Mongolians,  must  be 
allowei]  to  be  an  objection  of  some  weight  against  this  assumed 
Intermixture  in  slock.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  over- 
looked. Now,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  this  hypothecs  that  the 
local  position  of  the  original  Turks  was  in  the  same  region  with 
that  of  other  Caucasian  tribes,  and  far  remote  from  the  cradle  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  All  the  nations  of  the  West  have  nearly 
one  type ;  those  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia  display  another 

lyFatliet  Hyacinth,  and  publuhed  st  St,  Pstcnliui)-  in  1829.    A  port  of  thia 
'    1  bu  been  ttansliled  liam  the   Ruiiiiia  by  Dr.  Scbutt,  and  iawited  by 
in  hii  excellent  Eidkonde  von  Aiicti.  Tli.  a. 
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r  from  immemorial  limes  to  all  the  varioaa  racei 
liai.     As  there  is  not  one  instance  of  a  nation  that 

place,  from  the  (trst  Ages  of  the  world,  in  the  western 
Isl  the  gnm\>  of  Caucasian  nations,  so  it  ii  not  to  be 
one  pnrliculnr    race  from   the    Mon|:i)lian    centn 
11(1  to  hear,  as  its  genuine  and  original  character,  the 
[le.     Here  the  liistorical  information  deriveJ  from 

i'urltish  nations  are  ilesceniled  from  the  Hionp-nu, 
liistory  is  prosened  in  Chinese  records,  has  been 
^hed  by  Abel-Remusnl  and  Klaproth.  The  Chi- 
arc,  in  the  opinion  of  the  former  of  these  writers, 
of  confidence,  and  sources  of  authentic  hislory  u 
he  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  Klaproth  de- 
iiem  a  series  of  events  much  more  remote  in  the 
■  liiong-n6.  According  to  that  learned  HTiler,  the 
,  soon  after  the  great  deluge,  came  down  from  the 

[wrpetuaily  snow-chid  mounWins  of  Tang-nu  and 
^li,  and  S'Min  spread  themselves  towards  the  S.W. 

seems  ihat  in  very  early  times  tbe.y  look  jiosses-  _ 
rnunlry  on  the  southern  declivhv  of  the  highest 
onjolia,  to  tlie  northwards  of  the  Cl.inrse  provinces 
1  Shen-si,  and  p.irtl.ulaily  of  the  ro-in,i  of   in-shrui, 

Eihnoyraphif  of  High  Aila. 

\  of  that  cclebr!itc(l  jieople  were  nvercome  and  finally  expelletl  from 

^e  cijunlrj-  which  ihe  southern  tribes  Lad  continued  to  possess 
I  Detncen  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  the  northern  boundary  of  China, 
[  yhia  is  the  date  of  the  dispersion  and  of  the  wandering  march  of 
!  i|  g^reat  part  of  the  Hiong-nu  or  Turkish  race  towards  the  western 
L  ^rts  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  final  occupation  of  the  desert  of  Gobi 
1 1^1(1  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  tribes 
I  ^lio  faarc  since  possessed  the  country,  and  who  over  China  itself 
r  save  raised  several  imperial  dynasties. 

I  After  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Hiong-iiu,  the  Turk- 
I  tKh  race,  aboriginal  in  the  region  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the 
Lj&mtU'  and  the  Iloanpr-ho,  abandoned  the  vast  steppes  which 
K|»rder  on  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  reach  to  In-shan  and  the  north 
Bitf  China,  and  dispersed  themselves  over  various  parts  of  Northern 
rAsia.  The  main  body  of  them  found  a  new  country,  which  be- 
\  taxao  their  second  home  or  permanent  abode,  in  the  liigh  plains 
■  included  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  viz.,  in  the  mountainous 
llQBgionof  Th i an  shan,  around  Turfan,  and  reaching  eastwanl  to 
'  Chnmit  or  Hniui,  and  westward  to  Karaschar,  and  northward  to 
I  Uraa-tsclii  or  Bischbalig.  The  Chinese  annals  in  subsequent 
I  1^3  contain  accounts  of  several  barbaric  dynasties,  founded  by 
Ptpbes  of  the  siune  race,  who  held  a  temporary  and  limited  do- 
'  Kjiinion  in  the  countries  farther  westward,  whither  the  Hiong-nu 
I.  liad  retired.     One  of  them  was  the  empire  of  the  Thu-khiue  :  a 

tflird  dynasty  of  much  later  origin  was  that  of  the  Hoei-hou. 
,  It  was  in  this  region  that  the  Thu-khiue  became  known  to  the 
\  ^yzantincs  and  to  Europe  in  general,  under  the  name  of  Turks, 
I  J^n  embassy  was  sent  by  the  younger  Justinian  to  the  court  of  llie 
LjBvcreign  of  the  Turks,  in  dQlj,  who  reigned  in  Eklag,  or  the 
v^olden  mountain,  over  the  greater  part  of  Central  Asia.      It  was 

|n  this  occasion  that  the  people  of  Constantinople  first  heard  the 
h  mine  of  their  future  conquerors.  It  seems  that  the  Turks  had  at 
LuiB  period  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
\  Sfdunt  Altai  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

I  n  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  according  to  Klaproth,  the 

Ripire   of  the   Thu-khiue  was  destroyed  by    another    Turkish 

!<»ple,  likewise  descended  from  the  Hiong-nu,  who  came  from 

e  countries  situated  to  the  southward  of  lake  Baikal.     These 

»plc  wore  called  Huel-hou,  and  by  some  writers  Hakas:  they 

BftilctI  for  KXl  years  ovcrthcTurks  of  Altai,  but  were  partlycxtir- 

I  paled  and  partly  expelled  by  the   Chinese,     A  remnant  of  the 

iBoei  settled  in  Tangut.  to  the  northward  of  the  Koko-Nor  or 

^Bliie  Lake,     At  length,  in  1257,  the  Hoei  were  conqueret!  by  the 

Mfcrwhelming  armies  commanded  by  Tsthenpis  and  his  Mongoles, 
\  ran  of  them  retired  farther  westward  and  settled  in  the  towns 
^^rb  are  to  the  southward  of  the  chain  called  the  Mountains  of 
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re  tbey  became  amalgamated  with  the  Onigouri,  iho 
lants  of  tlie  same  tlisliicts,  whose  1angU8>ge  and  ori- 

[itioned  tho  Hoei-hou  first,  in  order  to  distinguish 
•e  clearly  from  the  Ouigoura,  with  whom  they  are 
>nrounded.      The    Cliineso  term    llie  latter  people 
riy-Q-iSl),  which -answers  in  Chinese  orthography  to 
he  Ouigours  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  plaint 
Turkestan,  where  thoy    had  dwelt   for  many  ecu- 
they  wore  conquered  by  the  nomadic  people  of  tlie 
termed  Hoei-hou.      They  came    in    ancient   timet 
country  to  the  N.E,  of  the  wilderness  of  Gobi,  aeax 
{  the  Orghon  and  the  Selingn,  where  they  were  fol- 

■  Mongoles,   who  occupied  their  former  abodet.  to 
Turfan  and  Chamil  or   Hami.  and  between  Lake 

■  river  Ili.      Here  at  an  unknown  period  they  laid 
imadic  habits  and  became  agriculturists  and  the  in- 
towns.  among  which  were  those  of  Turfan.  ChamU. 
^^ar.     To  tlie  northward  of  these  places  was  the  more 
>tc  of  Khotan,  which  was  for  centuries  the  principal 

Turkestan,  and  the  history  of  which  Abel-Remusat 
.1  from  Chinese  sources.     It  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
j-tbian  that  tho  celebrated  traveller  Lao-tseu  is  said 
-d  a  temple  in  hitnour  i)f  lluddbii  la  ibc  sixth  centuty 
lirisiian  era.     Kliolan  became  afterwards  the  metro- 

Etknography  of  High  Asia. 

We  thus  discover  the  patriarcbal  stem  of  the  great  Turkisli  race 

[  St  ttiat  era  when  the  light  of  history  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  East, 

I  Ktill  planted  as  one  member  in  a  group  of  natiuns,  isolated  in  a  re- 

[  saote  region  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  China,  or  between  them 

1  tnd  the  lofty  desert  of  Gobi  which  sends  its  streams  on  one  side  to 

J  Water  the  Chinese  empire,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

■  These  nations  are  far  removeil  from  the  centre  of  the  western  or 

I  Caucasian  race,  whose  physical  type  is  so  strongly  contrasted  with 

I  the  Mongohan.     Without  assuming  that  there  is  a  close  relation 

l^ietwcen  the  physical  organisation  of  human  races  and  the  regions 

V^ which  they  have  been  the  immemorial  inhabitants,  it  yet  seems 

P%Ktremely  improbable  that  a  slock  so  situated  was  originally  of 

E'Ae  Caucasian  type.     The  question  is  one  of  more  interest  in  re- 

"  ard  to  the  physical  history  of  our  species  than  it  at  first  appears 

)  be.     It  is  fitted  to  excite  us  to  furtlicr  inquiry  into  the  relation 

Mween  the  Turkish  race  and  the  other  nations,  who  by  their 

:al  positions  belongeil  originally  to  the  same  group.      Pliilo- 

gical  researches  are  alone  calculated  to  throw  satisfactory  light 

npon  this  subject.     A  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Turkish, 

rMongolian,  and  Tungusian  races  is  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 

f  ■Itogether  new  <)r  unallempted.     It  has  suggested  itself  to  several 

'  liters  since  the  time  when  Adelnng  and  Vater  first  laid  open 

1  marked  oat  the  great  field  of  philological  research ;  but  Abcl- 

lemusat,  until  very  lately,  was  the  only  writer  who  had  entered 

r  into  this  subject.     The  philology  and  literature  of  the  Turkish 

iations   was  in    particular  his  investigation.     By  exploring  the 

f  tesiory  of  the  Ouigours  or  eastern  Turks,  and  of  their  curious 

I  language,  the  first  of  the  Scythian  dialects  that  was  reduced  to 

^'"h'iting,  he  discovered  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  these  lan- 

iges  which  connects  the  western  Turkish  with  the  idioms  of 

Mongols  and  Mandshurians.     Some  later  writers  hove  fol- 

iwed  np  this  investigation  ;  among  them  the  most  distinguished 

U  Dr.  Schott.  who  has  seen  further  into  the  structure  and  afiinitics 

r  the  Scythian  languages  than  any  former  philologist.     As  this 

Enquiry  affords  the  only  probable  way  of  discovering  what  original 

'fclations  existed  between  the  three  great  races  of  High  Asia,  I 

lall  endeavour  to  collect  and  lay  before  the  reader,  in  as  short  a 

mpass  as  possible,  the  results  of  all  the  inquiries  yet  instituted.* 

'  Adelung  considered  the  Turks,  Mongolians,  and  Tungusians.  to 

i  three  distinct  races  of  men,  each  having  a  peculiar  and  original 

^age ;  and  he  supposed  these  languages  to  be  quite  uncon- 

*  S«e  Adelung,  Milliiidul«s  ITh.  I . ;   Sc1i<Ti^r  in  Frie'l.  Ailelimg'i  IlafhlcSge  lu 

~    entnt  Thcil  da  Hithtidatei ;    Ahel-Remiuat,  Rvcherches  aur  let  Langues 

■m;  Julius  ton  Kliinruth,  Aiin  Polyglolta;   Dt.  Schott,  Vfrsuch    Ulier  den 

Mbca  Siiiacheui  F.  Ilillet  vuii  Xjlaudci,  l)is  SpT>ch(;«schk'cht 'Jer  Tilanea; 

athti  Affinitai  LJD^s  HuDgaricc,  && 
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ch  oilier,  and  with  nil  other  human  idioms.      It  is 
lore  remaikable,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Tunpusinri. 
cd  lo  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  ancient  continent. 
words  coiiimnn  to  it  with   languages  spoken    in 
are  the  following  ; — 

Siiiigiiis  (Latin).                      ',i„„^ 
n)                              olpu  (Greek).                             ,  ,    ' 
n  iiill)                       Zopr,  top,  tuft  (Germ.  Eng.)      , 

N.inue,  mm  (German).                 T, 
Herr.  Herm  (German).           ""'^ 
.)                                Kosen  (German).                     ''  "" 
Hafcr  (German).                 "Jl  "•  ** 
Purt.                                       .I"'.»     '•** 
Fuul.                               1     ..I"  utgBrt 
Fury.                                   ...>  t<t  Iw 

V)                                Fordh  (Welsh).              , .!...»»/ 

Late.                                      11 

Miille.18.                                     I..-I/ 
)                                 Mahre  (German). 
()f  Adehing  there  were  no  accessible  sources  of  in- 
.peciing    these    languages    that    were    sufRcient  for 
10  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  their  afRnity  or  diver- 
:■  years  maleriala  have  been  acquired  which  lessen 
^uK^MjninioiUi^jiinjjrUn^^ 
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mub  phruei,  and  "cgcl-schi,"  evil-frum,  in  Mandechu,  are 
EcoDBlTuctiuns  completely  analogous  tu  those  uf  the  Tartar  or 
r^urktsh  laagua|;e. 

Schprer  subjoins  a  collection  of  words  which  strikingly  resemblo 
»ch  other.  In  this  point  of  view  we  shall  hereafter  have  uccosion 
10  compare  the  languages  of  the  three  nations.  He  also  first 
pointed  out  the  analogy  which  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  elements 
and  composition  of  words.  These  elements,  especially  the  gut- 
tural and  nasal  consonants,  are  strikingly  alike  in  the  Mongolian, 
Mandschu,  and  Turkish.  This  correspondence  is  displayed  in 
the  fact  that  the  same  alphabet  has  been  found  well  adapted 
to  all  these  idionas.  The  Ouigours,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  the 
first  Turkish  nation  who  learnl  the  art  of  writing.  They  were 
taught  the  use  of  letters  by  Nestorian  or  other  Syrian  missionaries, 
and  by  them  the  art  was  communicated  to  the  Mongoles  and  the 
Mandschures.  These  Ouig'ourian  characters,  says  M.  Abel- 
Rcmusat,  are  found  to  express  tlie  vocables  of  the  Mongolian, 
Mandschurian.  and  Turkish  languages,  just  as  texts  drawn  from 
the  Neskhi,  Cufic,  or  Mauretanic,  arc  spelled  with  nearly  equal 
facility  in  the  ordinary  Arabic  characters. 

Schorer  also  noticed  in  the  structure  of  Mandschu  and  Mon- 
golinn  words,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  that  remarkable  peculiarity  which  Viguier| 
pointed  out  in  liis  Turkish  grammar  as  a  characteristic  of  some 
Turtish  dialects,  and  which  he  termed  the  Quadruple  Harmony  ^ 
of  Vowels.  It  consists  in  the  rule  that  a  given  vowel  occurring 
in  one  syllable  of  a  word,  or  in  the  root,  requires  an  analogous 
vowel — that  is,  a  vowel  belonging  to  the  same  set,  of  which  sets 
there  are  in  the  Turkish  four — in  the  following  syllables  of  Xhe" 
same  word,  or  in  the  particles  appended  to  it,  which  ibcrcfore^ 
alter  their  vowels  accordingly.  ,  _ 

This  law  in  the  formation  of  words  constitutes  a  very  remark- 
able feature  of  analogy  in  the  languages  of  Tartary  or  of  Central , 
Asia.     The  rule  which  exacts  the  liarmony  of  vowels,  as  above 
described,  pervades  the  original    component  materials  of  these 
dialects,  and  it  therefore  seems  necessarily  to  carry  us  back  for,  j 
the  period  of  its  origination  to  the  age  of  their  first  developemcnt. 
I'be  lunj^uages  in  which  this  law  prevails  are  not  only  the  Turkish, 
Mongolian,    and    Mandschu.    but   likewise  some  others,    all  of  , 
ivbich  have  been  observed  lo  display,  in  various  particulars,  marks 
of  relationship  more  or  less  decided  with  the  same  class  of  human  , 
idioms.     The  Hungarian  language,  which  belongs  to  the  cla^s 
of  the  Finnish  or  L'ralian  dialects,  displays  the  influence  of  thw 
same  principle  of  formation  in  the  most  extensive  degree.     In^^^ 
thai  tankage,  the  vowels  of  the  primitive  word  or  root  have  s 
predominant  influence  ovft  the  vowels  of  the  adjunct  or  servile 
syllables.     In  the  other  languages  above  mentioned,  the  voweU 
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of  the  suffixes^   or  of  the  additional   syllables  which  are  ap- 
pended to  words^  and  perform  the  o£Bce  assigned  in  other  lan- 
guages to  inflexions  or  the  terminations  of  case  and  nomber,  take 
'  different  vowels^  according  to  the  vowels  of  the  word  to  which  thej 
are  appended.     Thus,  sza  and  ta,  which  are  signs  of  the  plural  in 
Mandschu,  become  sze  and  te,  when  they  are  suffixed  to  words 
containing  e,  or  a  vowel  analogous  to  it     An  attention  to  this 
harmony  of  vowels  is  likewise  perceptible  in  the  entire  stroctore 
of  polysyllabic  words;  such  in  Mandschu  are  sarapa,  (mgam, 
ele,  erne.    Words  similar  to  ayxvpa,  yjxpiZpfjLai,  £>Mp,  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  language. 

Another  peculiarity  prevails  through  the  formation  of  woidtiD 
the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  languages^  in  which  certain  ooft* 
sonants  can  only  be  pronounced  in  juxtaposition  with  oertim 
vowels  :  some  consonants  require  to  be  joined  with  a,  o,  u  ;  othen 
admit  into  connection  with  them  only  e,  or  the  analogous  diph- 
thongs oe  and  ue. 

These  analogies  in  the  structure  of  sentences^  and  still  more 
such  as  are  found  in  the  composition  of  words  themselTes,  are 
very  remarkable.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  them  satis- 
factorily, either  by  referring  them  to  accidental  coincidence^  or  on 
the  supposition  that  peculiarities  so  deeply  inlaid  in  the  com- 
ponent materials  of  languages  can  have  been  acquired  or  adopted 
through  the  imitation  of  foreign  idioms ;  and  this  leads  us  to  in- 
quire whether  confirmatory  proofs  can  be  discovered  of  a  common 
origin,  either  in  the  grammatical  framework  of  these  languages  or 
in  examining  the  primitive  words  of  which  they  are  composed. 

On  comparing  the  Mongolian,  the  Mandschu,  and  Turicish 
languages,  in  relation  to  their  grammatical  structure,  a  series  of 
very  remarkable  analogies  is  discovered.  The  resemblance  of 
the  Mongolian  and  the  Mandschu  is  much  closer  than  between 
cither  of  them  and  the  western  dialects  of  the  Turkish  language. 
These  dialects,  especially  that  of  the  Osmanli,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  foreign  influence  and  culture,  the  result  of  intercourse 
with  Persians  and  Arabians,  and  the  introduction  of  Moham- 
medan literature  among  the  Turks.  But  in  the  most  essential 
points  in  which  the  western  Turks  differ  in  the  granmiatical  forms 
of  their  language  from  the  more  remote  nations  of  Turan,  the  east- 
ern Turks  or  the  Ouigours,  tribes  of  the  same  race  who  dwell 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  and  have  never  emigrated,  and  have 
therefore  much  less  associated  with  people  foreign  to  their  race, 
actually  differ  from  the  Osmanli  and  approach  to  the  Mongolians 
and  Mandschures.  The  Ouigours  themselves  have  indeed  cul- 
tivated a  peculiar  literature  from  a  remote  period,  and  it  is  there- 
fore likely  that  their  idiom  should  be  found  more  improved,  both 
by  the  development  of  its  native  resources,  and  by  embellish- 
ments from  foreign  intercourse,  than  the  Mongolian  or  Mandschu. 
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Yet  it  retains  much  of  ila  apparenllj  original  simplicity,  and  cer- 
tainly some  very  remarkable  traits  which  are  common  to  it  anil  to 
those  eastern  languages.  Some  of  these  characteristics  are  also 
(liscovered  in  the  idioms  of  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian  nations. 

The  principal  features  of  this  grammatical  resemblance  may 
bo  comprised  under  the  fallowing  heads  : — 

1.  Words  have  iu  these  languages  no  inflexions  which  can  be 
so  termed  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  they  admit  no  formative  prefises, 
allow  no  modification  in  the  constituent  elements  of  roots,  nor  any 
change,  generally  speaking,  in  the  endings ;  they  express  the 
relations  of  nouns  only  by  suRised  particles,  of  which  they  have  a 
sufficient  variety ;  the  modifications  of  meaning  in  lerbs  are  de- 
noted likewise  by  suffixes  ;  all  these  are  joined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  unaltered  root ;  to  it  they  rather  become  adherent  than  are 
really  compounded  with  it.  There  is  a  juxtaposition  or  aggre- 
gation iif  such  auxiliary  words,  and  no  real  cohesion. 

Thus  the  plural  number  of  nouns  is  marked  by  additional 
particles  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  words,  and  may  some- 
liincs  be  written  separately.  Separate  words,  indicative  of  plu- 
rality or  multitude,  are  ad^^d  in  the  Mongolian  and  Mandschu, 
as  also  in  Chinese,  Among  the  separate  words  indicative  of 
plurality  one  is  common,  as  Dr.  Schott  has  observed,  to  the 
three  principal  languages  of  Turan ;  chamuk,  in  Mongolian,  is 
r/amiik,  or  qamu,  in  Turkish ;  in  Mandschu,  ijemu.  Compare 
a/jLav  and  yett.ti. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Mandschu  that  the  only  nouns  which 
have  plurals  are  significant  of  things  which  have  life  ;  all  other 
substantives  are  indefinite  as  to  number.  In  the  Ouigour  dialect 
of  the  Turkish,  the  particle  which  in  other  dialects  denotes  the 
plural  is  never  ajipended  to  nouns,  which  are  therefore  found  in 
the  same  indefinite  state ;  yet  this  particle  exists  in  the  Ouigour 
language,  and  is  used  for  forming  a  plural  in  pronouns. 

The  lierivation  of  these  pluralising  particles  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  apparent,  as  Dr.  Schott  has  observed,  that  those  used  in  the 
different  languages  are  of  cognate  origin.  The  Mandschu  and 
Mongolian  have  only  what  may  be  tenned  a  dialectic  difference, 
and  even  the  Turkish  and  Finnish  arc  plainly  allied.  Thus  ifie 
MandscJiu  plural  particles  sza,  sze,  szi,  ta.  te,  ri,  are  analogous  to 
the  Mongolian  sr,  d,  od,  var,  and  the  Mongolian  nar  to  the  lar, 
or  ler,  which  is  the  Turkish  plural  ending,  since  n  and  I  are  in 
these  languages  interchangeable  consonants,  as  it  has  l>een  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Dr.  Scliott.  In  the  Finnish  dialects,  properly 
so  termed,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  /,  which  in  the  Lap- 
ponic,  as  well  as  in  the  M^yar,  is  replaced  by  ch  or  it. 

Cases  are  likewise  formed  exclusivelyin  these  languages  by  ap- 

aided  syllables,  or  suffix  particles,  if  they  may  be  so  termed. 
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These  particles  display  unequivocal  marks  of  a  common  derivation 
in  the  several  languages.  Thus^  the  signs  of  the  geniiive  case^  or 
of  possession,  are  as  f()llows : — 

Mandschu — ni,  i.     Turkish — ning,  iin.     Mongol— tin,  5,  jin. 

The  sign  of  the  ablative  is  in  Mandschu  the  particle  zi,  tliat 
is,  Tscni,  postfixed ;  in  Mongolian,  etze:  these  are,  as  Schott 
remarks,  nearly  related  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Fmiush 
ST  or  STA.  The  Turkish  has  den,  a  form  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Greek  Oev,  and  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  The  Turkish 
den  is  a  modification  of  the  locative  and  dative  particle  de — com- 
pare di.  It  is  remarkable  that  da,  de,  or  du,  is  the  partide  answe^ 
ing  to  in,  in  the  Mandschu,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish. 

Abel-Remusat  has  remarked  that  the  termination  t9chi,  after  a 
verb,  becomes  the  formative  of  the  agent  noun  in  each  of  the 
three  great  Tartar  languages.     Another  characteristic  featuce  in 
all  the  High  Asiatic   languages,  including  the  Mandsdm,  the 
Mongolian,  and  Tartar  dialects,  and  the  Finnish  and  Hnngarian, 
as  well  as  the  Chinese,  is,  that  the  nouns,  both  substantive  and 
adjective,  have  no  gender ;  they  are  in  form  neither  niascaline 
nor  feminine.     When,  in  speaking  of  Jinng  creatures,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  sexes,  this  object  is  attained  by  appending  words 
meaning  male  or  female.  These  words  are,  in  Mandschu,  khakha 
and  khekhe  ;  in  M<mgolian,  ere  and  erne  ;  the  Mongolian  ere  has 
been  compared  with  the  old  Scythian  word  for  man,  oiop,  and 
with  the  Greek  afpny.     In  the  Turkish  cr  and  erkhck,  meaning 
male,  correspond  to  the  Mongolian  ere,  and  kas  or  kys  to  erne  or 
khekhe. 

2.  A  want  of  inflexion  in  the  forms  of  words  always  renders  it 
necessary  to  observe  strict  rules  as  to  their  collocation,  in  order 
that  their  mutual  dependencies  and  relations  may  not  be  mistaken. 
But  in  the  Turanian  languages  very  peculiar  laws  prevail  as  to 
the  precise  order  of  words  and  their  arrangement  in  sentences. 
Dr.  Schott  observes  that  every  word  which  influences  the  mean- 
ing of  another,  and  denotes  any  circumstance,  or  defmes  any  mode 
in  its  relations,  must  always  be  prefixed  to  it.  Thus,  adjectives 
uniformly  precede  nouns,  adverbs  verbs,  the  possessive  pronoun 
the  thing  possessed,  and  clauses  dependent  on  a  relative  precede 
the  relative ;  nouns  affected  by  a  j)reposilion  alwa}'s  precede  the 
prcjM)siti()n  or  the  word  which  has  the  force  of  a  preposition.  It 
is  diflicult  to  bring  this  last  fact  under  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
above  stated.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  prepositions,  or 
rather  particles  used  instead  of  prepositions,  always  follow  nouns, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  the  Turanian  languages. 
In  all  other  instances,  prepositions  arc  appended  or  suffixed  in  a 
manlier  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  which  they  appear  as  sub- 
lor  the  terminations  of  cases,  and  it  is  indeed  somewhat 
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difficult  to  point  out  a.  distinction  between  these  modes  of  using 
sen'ile  or  subsidiary  particles. 

In  tbe  Turkish  and  Finnish  dialects,  tdlhough  the  same  laws 
prevail  in  general,  yet  some  occasional  deviation  takes  place  /rom 
tbc  rigid  taw  of  collocation  established  in  the  Scythian  languages. 
This  appears  chiefly  in  the  Osmnnli  and  the  Magyar,  and  is 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Persian  and  Arabic  on  the  one,  and 
of  the  European  languages  on  the  other.  In  general,  however, 
the  Turkish  dialects  have  in  this  particular  the  same  habitude 
which  is  characteristic  nf  tbe  High  Asiatic  languages : — 

"  Un  trait  cammun  k  tous  lea  dialects  Turcs,"  says  M.  Abel-Remufst, 
"  sans  excepter  le  Tiirc  oriental  (<.  c.  the  Ouigour),  c'cst  I'lnverHon 
pctpEtuelle  si  coniraire  iiioa  habitudes,  il  ienibleni6rae  qu'onpeut  dire, 
si  contraireila  nature.  Ici.commc  en  Maiidschouct  en  Mongol,  le  mot 
qui  r^git  se  place  toujours  aprea  celui  qui  est  r^gi,  ct  Ic  verbe  principal, 
itur|itel  viennent  ressortir  dircctemcut  ou  inilircctement  loiia  Ics  mots 
d'une  phrase,  doit  toujours  f'tre  mis  a  la  fiu.  Les  mots  composers,  les 
nunii  en  rapport,  les  particulea,  les  phrases  iucidcntals,  tout  est  Boumis 
fi  \n  rnSme  regie;  ct  si  daus  lea  tcxtea  Ouiguura  ou  truuve  des  cas  oi'i 
clle  semble  uegligt-e,  on  s'appcri,-oit  aisemeDt  que  ces  exceptions  sont 
I'cffet  immtdiai  ct  palpable  d'uue  influence  etrangere." 

3.  The  preceding  observations  relate  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, to  nouns,  aiid  the  method  of  collocation  which  the 
peculiarity  of  their  structure  makes  necessary.  The  folluiving 
remarks  refer  principally  to  verbs  : — 

Circumstances  or  modes  in  action  nliich  other  languages  ex- 
press by  means  of  adverbs,  by  separate  pronouns,  or  by  auxilinry 
verbs  dependant  on  the  principal  verb,  are  expressed  in  the 
Scythian  languages  by  means  of  partlclea  or  particular  syllables 
brought  into  immediate  conncjciun  with  the  verbal  root,  and 
scn'ing  to  denote  all  such  modiflcations  in  its  meaning. 

With  one  single  esceptiun,  which  is  that  of  the  Osinnnli 
Turkish,  a  mixed  dialect  disguised  by  a  peculiar  culture  under 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  literature,  all  the  languages  of 
Eastern  Asia  display  the  greatest  siui]i]icity  in  the  formation  of 
verbs.  The  root  of  the  verb  is  always  the  imperative.  l)y  tbu 
addition  of  particles  to  the  imperative,  all  the  motbfications  of 
which  these  verbs  are  susceptible  are  induced.  It  has  CT'en  been 
proposed  by  some  writers  to  characterise  all  those  languages  by 
a  term  derived  from  tliis  circumstance.  The  Osmanb,  as  I  have 
observed,  forms  an  exception  to  the  simplicity  or  poverty  of  the 
other  languages  comprehended  in  the  same  class,  it  employs  a 
verb  substantive  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
ate  idioms.  It  forms  a  great  variety  of  compound  tenses  and 
la,  nnd  has  complex  derivative  conjugations,  such  as  those 
jailed  transitive,  co-operative,  reciprocal,  and  inceptive  verbs.  Of 
111]  these    no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  Ouigour  or 
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Eastern  Turkish^  which^  on  the  contrary,  has  all  the  aimplicitj  of 
the  other  Turanian  languages.  It  employs  no  auxiliary  verb,  has 
no  compound  tenses.  By  means  of  post-fixed  particles  it  forms  a 
present  and  a  past  tense,  and  it  has  been  found  to  possess  no 
other  modification  of  the  verb  indicative  of  time.* 

4.  Most  of  these  languages  are  scantily  provided  with  coo- 
junctions,  but  rich  in  gerunds,  which  actually  contain  conjunc- 
tions,  and  render  separate  and  distinct  particles   unnecessary; 
even  when  the  gerunds,  or  the  participles  which  snpply  theb 
place,  are  less  numerous,  they  are  still  frequently  used.     Thus, 
as  Dr.  Schott  observes,  are  formed  long-winded  and  singularly  in- 
volved periods,  especially  in  the  Turkish  language,  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  translate,  their  construction  being  preserved.! 
From  this  want  of  conjunctions  and  tendency  to  form  involved 
periods,  the  infinitives  and  participles  assume  the  character  of 
verbal  nouns,  and  are  brought  more  frequently  and  with  greater 
boldness  into  connexion  with  pronominal  suffixes,  and  with  the 
terminations  of  cases  belonging  to  nouns,  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage.    Hence  an  apparent  copiousness  in  verbal  inflexion  which 
is  in  fact  a  simplicity  and  poverty  of  structure.     Some  instances 
of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  short  citation  above  made  fnnn 
Scherer,  in  which  the  same  construction  appears  in  all  the  lan< 
guages  compared.     Verbal  nouns,  which  resemble  in  form  the 
Greek  6o<iniJM,  become  in  construction  with  pronouns  real  verbs.} 
With  that  form  indeed  the  infinitive  mood  ending  in  me  or  ma  in 
Mandschu,  and  in  Tartar  or  Turkish  in  mek  or  mak,  may  be 
compared.     In  this  want  of  analysis  in  construction,  which  is  so 
striking  a  characterisUc  of  the   High   Asiatic  languages,    the 
Turkish  fully  participates.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  Osmanli^ 
which  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  the  pure  Turkish 
or  Ouigour,  scarcely  derives  any  advantage  from  them,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  originally  impressed  upon  it, 
and  to  accustom  itself  to  the  liberty  which  it  has  acquired. 

"  L'usage  des  temps  simples  et  impersonnels,"  says  M.  Abel-Remusat^ 
"  vienuent  souvent  y  obscureir  les  idtfes,  que  les  temps  compo8<^  ex- 
primeraient  avee  nettettJ  et  prt^cision/'  "  Les  Ouigours  ont  ^vit6  les 
principaux  inconvt^nieiis  de  ce  systeme,  en  suivant  un  marche  simple  et 
nature!,  qui  empCche  d'etre  elegant,  mais  permet  d*^tre  clair.  Les  autres 
Turcs,  qui,  sans  renoncer  a  remploi  frtfquent  des  participes,  ont  voulu 
porter  dans  leurs  compositions  un  style  plus  oni^,  et  construire  leurs 
phrases  d'apr^s  un  plan  plus  complique,  n'ont  reussi  qu'k  rendre  la 
construction  embarrassee.  Chez  eux  une  longue  periode,  iniparfaite- 
ment  soutenue  par  le  retour  frequent  du  gt^rond  ou  du  participe,  conduit 
souvent  le  lecteur  au  bout  d'une  page,  sans  lui  oflfrir  le  verbe  d*o^ 

*  AbeURemusat.    Recberches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares. 
V«ffuch  Uber  die  Tatarischen  Sprachen. 

^er  F.  Von  Xylander.*'    Die  Sprache  der  Titanen. 
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depend  le  sens  de  la  phrase  enti^re.  C'est  de  I'aveu  dea  plus  habiles 
dans  ce  genre  de  littt$rature»  ce  qui  fait  que  la  lecture  des  ouYragea 
Turcs  est  toujoura  difficile  et  fatigante." 

These  general  remarks  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
that  analogy  in  genius  and  structure  which  exists  between  the 
languages  of  the  Tartarian  nations.  I  shall  now  add  some  par- 
ticular grammatical  forms^  which  exemplify  their  connexion. 

There  is  no  class  of  words  in  which  the  oldest  forms  of  lan- 
guages are  so  well  preserved  as  in  pronouns,  as  any  one  is  aware 
who  has  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  as  follows : 


I. 

Thou. 

He. 

Mongolian 

Bi 

Tschi 

Tere 

Mandschu 

Bi 

Si 

Tere,  I 

Turkish 

Ben 

Sen 

01.0 

Ouigour 

Mau 

San 

01 

Finnish 

Ma 

Sa 

Esthonian 

Ma,  Minna 

Sa,  Sinna 

Ta,  temma 

Lapponic 

Mon 

Don 

Son 

Hoogarian 

£n 

Te 

Oe 

N.B.  The  third  person  is 

in  reality  wanting 

in  most  of  these 

(as  in  Greek), 

and  the  place  is  supplied  by  a  demonstrative. 

Genitive. 

Of  me  or  mine. 

Of  thee  or  thine. 

Of  him,  his. 

Mongolian 
Mandschu 

mini 

tschini 

ta 

mini 

sini 

tcrei 

Turkish 

ben^m 

sening 

aning 

Ouigour 

maning 

sangge 

aning 

Dative. 

To  me. 

To  thee. 

To  him. 

Mongolian 

mendou 

tschimdou 

Mandschu 

minde 

sinde 

Turkish 

bange 

sange 

ange 

Ouigour 

maugge 

saning 

angge 

PluraL 

We. 

Ye. 

They. 

Mongolian 

bida 

ta 

te-det 

Mandschu 

be 

souwe 

te-set 

Turkish 

biz 

siz 

an-lar 

Ouigour 

bis-lar 

sis 

o-lar 

Finnish 

me 

te 

Esthonian 

meie 

teie 

neet,  nammad 

Lapponic 

mi,  mige 

ti.  tiye 

si 

Hungarian 

mi,  miyuk 

ti,  tiyed 

oe-k 

Qenitive  Plural. 

Of  us,  our. 

Of  you,  your. 

Of  them,  their. 

Mongolian 

minu 

tschinu 

Mandschu 

mini 

sini 

im 

Turkish 

bizim 

sizing 

anlarong 

Ouigour 

alar-din 

Dr.  Pbiciiaud  on  the 

I-      Tou..                        Tajou.                      T«ih«n.     *''_^__^ 

mcndou                  Uclicndou              tedenduu 
niinden                  rmde                     tcrede 
bize                        eize                        unlofe 
bis-ke                     sis-ke                     alar-ke. 

re  lie  observed  that  tiic  pronoun  of  the  thiri!  person 
slanccs  dufeclive  in  several  of  these  lan^agres,  acil 

I  vnriely  in  ihe  forms  apparently  belon^ng  to  tllil 
loun.     IJut  those  of  the  first  and  second  display  tha 
rcsemhlances  in  all  the  aliovc  lanf;unges  ;  the  tliffOT- 
)e  considered  as  merely   dialectical ;  and  the    pnj- 
;  third    person   correspond   «hcn    they   are   exianu 
■gularilies  of  one  language  correspond  with  those  of 

Dot  omit  to  observe  that  the  Mandschu  hns  another 
ng  to  the  plural  of  the  1st  person.  \ix.  matue,  rt^a- ' 
us  a  plurnl  by  addition  of  the  plurahsing  pnrtide 
Compare  the    Lilbuanian  tne'a,  genitive   inwA.  dat.  ' 
iord  is  used  ivhen  the  speaker  includes  the  person 
dresses  together   with  himself  in    the  same  tre;    a 
number  and  conception  of  personal  pronouns,  w  hich 
n  in   the  languages  of  the  Algonquin    ami   other 
lions,  and  iiiis  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  them. 
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From  the  Mamlschu  mntjijf,  or  JW/ye.  compoundcil  willi  the 
possessive  pronoun,  or  rntlier  with  the  possessive  case  of  llie  i>er- 
soniil  pronoun,  and  from  corresponding  words  in  Mongol  and 
Turkish,  arises  a  sort  of  abstract  relative  which  is  very  remark- 
able from  its  almost  exact  identity  with  the  German  meinUje. 
Thus,  mint,  sini,  &c.,  mnke  in  Mandschu,  minintjge,  siniiujije, 
iningge  (lileraliy  mi-ni-ngge,  viz.  "  mine  what  is "  or  "  mine 
being."  in  Germnn, "  das  meinige,"  "  da*  deinige."  "  das  seinig'e." 
In  Mongolian  the  corresponding  form  is  miniige,  tschiniige, 
ekoniige;  in  Turkish,  minningki.  scningki,  aningki. 

The  verb -substantive  is  another  pari  of  speech  which  retains 
very  oUl  forms  in  many  languages.  The  IVIandschu  has  two 
verbs  used  in  the  sense  of  to  be  ;  these  are  hi,  meaning  properly 
to  hold,  or  abide,  as  in  the  infinitive  bime,  pres.  indie,  bimbe ; 
this  resembles  and  may  be  cognate  with  the  Sanskrit,  bbu ;  Welsh, 
biJ  ;  be,  bin,  buwain,  fyiu,  fuo,  of  European  languages.  Another 
verb,  more  stiictly  a  verb  substantive,  in  Mandschu,  is  ome  CffXEv). 
The  Mongolian  has  bii-kti  (^Dwi),  and  present  bui  (ich  bin)  and 
acho  (esse),  amui  (I  am).  The  Turkish  lias  only  ot-maq  (pro- 
perly, fieri)  :  wilh  this  we  must  compare  the  Finnish  infinitii-c 
olla,  Esthon,  ollema,  in  the  prcs.  tense,  l.olek,  2.  olct,  3.  on ;  pi. 
1.  ulemme,  2.  olelle,  3.  uwat;  and  the  Lapponic  corresponding 
form,  I.  lem,  2.  lek,  3.  la;  pi.  1.  lep,  -i.  lepped,  3.  lak. 

The  preceding  insbinoes  answer  the  double  ]>urpose  of  showing 
resemblaaces  in  vocabulary,  and  also  in  grammatical  fonns  between 
the  different  Scythian  languages.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  of 
the  original  affinity  of  the  pronouns  in  all  these  idioms,  or  of  those 
of  the  verb -substantive.  What  is  more  surprising  is  the  resem- 
blance which  displays  itself,  without  being  sought,  between  these 
Scythian  forms  and  those  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  Ttic 
consideration  of  this  last  subject  would  be  foreign  to  my  present 
undertaking,  and  1  shall  merely  remark,  with  respect  to  it.  that 
Uie  resemblances  in  particular  groinmatieal  elements,  as  in  the 
pronouns  especially,  and  also  those  whicli  may  be  pointed  out  in 
radical  words — of  these  a  short  specimen  has  already  been  given 
from  Scherer,  which  has  been  greatly  extended  by  Klaproth — 
between  even  the  most  western  European  languages  and  the 
Mongolian  and  Mandschu,  spoken  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia, 
are  certainly  too  strong  and  decided  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
accidental  coincidence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  these  phenomena  by  referring  them  to  occasional 
intercourse,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  imngineil  between  nations  so 
widely  remote  from  each  other.  If  we  attempt  to  resort  to  the 
only  explanation  that  remains,  namely,  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
origin,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  beyond  the  period  open  to 
■  ■       '    '  J  ethnographical  research. 
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We  come  now  to  the  inquiiy  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
there  is  a  connexion  in  regard  to  the  vocahnlaxy  and  the  stodi  of 
primitive  words  between  the  Turanian  lang^nages.  It  may  be 
observed  that^  if  no  such  a£5nity  is  found,  we  shall  consider  them 
to  be  one  class  of  languages,  a  class  strongly  marked^  and  tbe 
members  of  which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other  by  anch  sm- 
logies  as  constitute  a  class^  but  we  shall  not  venture  to  dedsie 
that  a  family  relation  exists  between  them,  unless  it  be  allowed 
that  resemblance  in  grammatical  construction,  where  it  amounls 
to  a  certain  d^^ee,  constitutes  by  itself  this  relation.  Many  have 
thought  so,  and  they  have  reckoned  the  polysynthetic  idioms  of 
America,  and  the  monosyllabic  idioms  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo- 
Chinese  as  languages  respectively  of  one  kindred  stock.  On  tliii 
ground,  the  languages  of  the  Turanian  nations  would  be  considered 
OS  one  family  of  languages,  even  if  no  roots  should  be  found 
common  to  them. 

Father  Gerbillon,  who  travelled  in  Chinese  Tartary,  in  the 
suite  of  an  expedition  commanded  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
whose  "  Elementa  Linguse  Tartaricae"  was  the  first  woiic  that 
ap])carcd  in  Europe  on  the  Mandschu  language,  was  of  opinion 
tliat  only  seven  or  eight  words  in  that  idiom  were  similar  to  the 
Mongolian.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  there  is  an 
almost  equal  diversity  between  the  latter  and  the  Turkish,  not- 
withstanding the  tradition  collected  by  Abulghazi  Khan  of  the 
common  original  of  the  two  races  of  people  speaking  these  idioms. 
M.  Abel-Remusat  says  that  Gerbillon  was  greatly  mistaken; 
both  he  and  Klaproth  affirm  that  a  large  number  of  similar 
words  exist  in  these  languages,  though  they  do  not  thence  infer  a 
common  origin.  M .  Abel-Remusat  makes  a  distinction  in  reference 
to  this  point,  which  supports  a  very  strong  argument,  and  cannot 
easily  be  set  aside  if  the  fact  is  exactly  as  he  considered  it  to  be* 
He  divides  words  into  different  classes ;  one  class  he  terms  words 
of  the  first  necessity  and  simplicity,  and  thinks  common  to  all 
nations,  springing  from  the  same  stock  ;  another  set  are  words  of 
a  merely  secondary  kind,  such  as  simple  nations  adopt  firom  their 
neighbours  ;  a  third  class  denote  ideas  which  indicate  refinement 
The  first  class  contains  such  expressions  as  those  of  kindred, 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  &c.,  and  words  denoting  parts  of 
the  body,  hand,  head,  &c.,  striking  external  objects,  sun,  moon, 
star,  tree,  river,  and  numbers  up  to  ten.  Secondary  words  are 
terms  for  domestic  animals,  metals,  fruits,  esculent  plants,  in* 
struments  of  agriculture,  of  war,  and  other  arts.  The  third  class 
contains  names  for  offices,  dignities,  &c.  M.  Abel-Remusat 
says,  that  of  words  belonpfing  to  the  second  class  a  great  propor- 
tion arc  a)mm()n  to  the  Monp^)lian  and  Mandschu  particularly, 
but  that  the  terms  included  in  the  first  class  are  distinct  in  each 
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of  these  iiUoms.      He  therefore  considers  the  Tui 
separate  and  dificrent  races. 

A  late  writer,  who  has  invesligated  tbia  subject  with  great 
accuracy,  lias  called  in  question  inferences  drawn  liy  Abel- 
Remusat,  as  well  as  the  data  from  which  they  are  deduced.  His 
work,  to  which  lie  has  given  the  modest  title  of  "  Versucli  iiber 
die  Tatarischen  Spracben,"  indicates  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
genius  of  the  Scythian  lang^uages  than  any  former  writer  has  dis- 
played. Dr.  Schott  hegine  by  observing,  that  even  in  idioms 
between  which  a  near  affinity  has  been  completely  established 
and  is  universally  allowed,  a  multitude  of  words  radically  distinct 
from  each  other  may  be  found  to  express  the  must  universal  ideas 
and  objects  of  the  first  necessity.  What  resemblance  is  there,  for 
example,  between  our  German  word  Bobn.  a  son,  and  the  Greek 
ulas,  or  between  sobn  and  tochter,  and  filius  and  filia?  Who 
would  connect  bruder,  or  brother,  with  diiX(po! ;  sister  with  aSiXfn ; 
frau  with  woman,  femina,  or  yvm ;  man  with  vir;  gattin  or  ge- 
mahlin,  wife,  witb  uifor  and  aXoy^psf  How  is  himmel,  heaven,  re- 
lated to  ccclum,  ouqayos.  and  the  Russian  niebo?  How  earth, 
terra,  yn,  and  the  Persian  zemin?  How  moon,  luna,  and  the 
Sanskrit  tschandra?  our  sun  and  the  Persian  chursbid.  mihr,  and 
afitab  ?  kopf,  bead,  and  the  Persian  sner  ?  hand,  manus,  X''P'  *i"l 
desst^  mund,  os,  dehan,  vTOiut,  and  the  Russian  rott?  baum, 
tree,  arbor,  Stvlpovl  vogel,  bird, avis,  opur,  and  the  Russian  ptitza? 
stone,  sasum,  wsr^a,  and  Russian  kamen?  All  these,  and  very 
many  other  words,  in  languages  known  to  belong  to  one  family, 
express  ideas  of  the  most  simple  class,  and  are  yet  totally  diverse. 
Similar  instances  are  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  whose  relation  to  each  other  is  in  other  respects  scarcely 
more  distant  than  that  of  dialects  of  one  speech.  The  moon  is  in 
Hebrew  yareach,  in  Arabic  qamar;  a  bill.  Hebrew,  hor.  Arabic, 
jebel ;  a  tree,  Hebrew,  etz,  Arabic,  shedsher;  a  stone,  Hebrew, 
ebhen,  Arabic,  hajar.  Even  in  the  very  same  language,  words 
are  often  found  expressive  of  necessary  objects,  which,  though 
exactly  synonymous,  are  totally  different  in  several  provincial 
dialects. 

These  instances  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  considerable 
number  of  different  words,  even  though  expressive  of  ideas  of  the 
first  necessity,  do  not  disprove  a  family  relation  between  l»n- 
guages.  In  the  Scythian  languages  as  in  the  Indo-European  the 
same  roots  are  often  discovere<l.  with  some  deviation  in  their 
meaning.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  words  themselves  under- 
go in  the  Scythian  dialects  modification  from  the  interchanges  of 
]>articular  consonants  and  vowels,  lu  this  way  many  words  de- 
rived certainly  from  the  same  origin  are  so  disguised  that,  without 
I  to  the  laws  which  govern  this  interchange,  and  which 
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^s  Ijecti  the  first  to  explore  with  respect  to  the  Scy 
jps,  ihcir  real  affinity  could  hardly  be  recognised.          l( 
vinp  is  a  short  selection  of  examples  in  which  nuirds  of 
in  arc  found  in  several  of  these  languages,  cxpressiTC 
)_v  related  to  each  other. 

li  go!  or  goel  means  a  lake :  in  Mongolian  gkool,  a 
I   Mandschu  is  the  bed  of  a  river.     The  sea  is  at' 
'/iz  or  drniz :  in  the  Majryar  or  Hungarian,  temjeri 
shown   to    be    froquenlly  inlerchanged.      In    Mon- 
fisx,     and    in    Mandscha    tengtfir,    mentis    a    grrai 
intlschu  aVm  (Mong.  aijhnla,  oola),  a  mountain;  ia 
/.im,  ahill.      !n  Turkish  qa-ja.  a  rock:   Hnng.,  fee, 
the  Finnish  languages  kii,  hi,  a  stone.      The  Moic 
1  on,  a  stone,  resembles  the  Hungarian  azikla,  in  tlit 
•la,  rocks,   which  seems   to  be  compounded  of  tmi 

;  Finns  have  the  word  yeg,  yegna :  the  Hungnriani, 
s  word  the  rout  of  the  Mongolian  word  ijik-ekia, 
orresponils.  while  the    Mandscbu  jvche  again  mea» 
iche  the  Turkish  szuq,  or  saghouq,  cold,  is  cl<Hely 

igolian    nl(}iiT,     nnd    the     Mandschu     elder,    mean 
■■ui- :  in  Turkish  we  have  ildrr-iTn,  or  yilder-im,  lirtt- 
■UUz  (Ibr  yeldir),  si;ir.     The  sun  is  in   Mongolian 
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derivative,  which  are  either  identlca.!  or  very  similar  in  the  Turk- 
ish, Mongolian,  and  Mandschu  languages.  In  some  instances 
these  words  have  been  borrowed  bv  one  people  from  another-  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  when  this  is  the  faet,  and  when  ihey  are  a 
part  of  the  original  stock  of  vocables  belonging  to  each  language  ^ 
but  sometimes  tins  maj'  be  done  by  noticing  tlie  form  of  such 
words,  and  whether  their  rormalive  Lerminalions  belong  to  one 
idiom  or  to  another;  whether  such  words  arc  in  one  dialect  isolated 
and  in  ajiother  derivable  from  known  roots,  and  associated  with 
cognate  words.  When  words  nearly  similnr  or  identical  exist  in 
several  languages,  connected  with  Ideas  of  the  Urst  necessity,  we 
ought  not,  without  proof,  to  conclude  that  tlicy  were  derived  by 
one  people  from  nnother.  Several  examples  Illustrative  of  these 
remarks  are  cited  In  the  work  to  wlilch  1  refer.  They  alTord 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  already  suggested. 

The  preceding  examples  of  analogy  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Scholt ;  lliey  are  few  in  number,  but  on  comparing  carefully 
the  vocabularies  of  the  Northern  Asiatic  languages  given  by 
Klaproth  and  others.  I  have  found  a  correspondence  equally  de- 
cided, fxtmprising  a  large  proportion  of  words  belonging  to  that 
chiss  which  Abcl-Remusat  designates  as  terms  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity. The  collection  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  these  pages  : 
I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  it  on  some  future  occasion.  I  must 
now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  interchanges  of  consonants  and 
vowels,  discovered  by  Dr.  Schotl  in  comparing  the  vocabidaries 
of  the  High  Asiatic  languages,  a  subject  which  has  been  first 
elucidated  by  that  writer.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading 
facts  which  he  has  observed  : — 

The  final  n  in  Mandscliu  nouns  is  frequently  elided,  and 
this  is  the  only  change  produced  in  roots  by  grammatical  con- 
struction: this  consonant  is  In  fact  only  a  formal  terminatioik 
Mmin,  horse,  makes  mori-sa  In  the  plural.  The  Mongoles  also 
omit  71 ;  as  for  Khan-i,  plural  of  Khan,  king,  Kcha-t.  Both 
these  languages  often  drop  the  n,  ad  libitum,  even  without  ron- 
!>tructlun.  Turkish  nouns  never  drop  h,  grammatically  or  in 
construction,  but  often  want  n  or  un,  in  instances  where  the  other 
languages  have  It  as  the  usual  ending.  This  syllable  must  there- 
fore be  cut  off  when  we  compare  Turkish  with  Mongolian  or 
IMantschu  words.      Examples  : — 

Mongolian,  katz-i'm  Turkish,  galsch  (strength). 

,,  mcrz-lin  „  muz.  btiz  (ice). 

„  tughoz-un  „  toz  (dust). 

The  Turkish  avoiils  n  at  the  beginning  of  words  by  omitting  it 
or  changing  it  into  j  or  c/,*  as — 

*  d  and  ■  are  iolcrchui^abiH  ia  the  Celtic,  d  aui]  j  in  mmy  lMi|;u>gci. 
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cng                              Turkish,  eng,  (very). 

asz-uTi                             „          jasz  or  jasch  (»ge,  pcriofl, 

asz'ch-un  (foitiiQBte  time). 

ugQr                         TmkUh,  iigQr  (amicus,  coosuetui). 

liidan                                „          jiuli,  jedi  (seven). 

Qngarian  or  Magyar,  ny  lakes  the  place  of  d. 

Ta-at]^  open.        Turkish,  del-iuek  (to  bore  a  hole).  ] 
iye!v                                 „          dil,  (tongue). 
nyd-ni                              „          dilc-niek  (to  swallow). 
itgy  (four)                  Mnndschu,  dechi  (forty). 
nj'ur                             Turkisb,  jaz  for  jar,  (summer). 

i;oUni                              „          jal-maq  (to  lick), 
vish  affccU  the  medial  or  soft  mutes   and  avoids  U- 

ven  tenues  at  the  beginning  of  words,    'lliiis  it  changes 
icluding  /  and  v,  into  b  ;  it  drops  /  entirely  in  some  in-    | 

<Isehu.  like  the  Chinese,  avoids  r  by  changing  it  fori    < 

the  above  changes : — 

falga             Turkish,  barq  (a  race). 

ghar               Miiiidschu,  gala ;  Turkish,  gol  (hanti). 

longer           Turkish,  deiigiz  (sea). 
^nva^^^^^ja^(8mmner^^^^^^ 
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nose,  dropping  the  initial  guttural  and  changing  the  mute  into 
its  aspirate  and  adding  a  vowel,  wiiich  the  Mandscbu  lequires 
uniformly  at  the  end  of  words,  becomes  very  near  the  Mandschu 
qforo,  in  Turkish  bur-un.  The  common  root  is  var  or  vor ; 
olcho-me  Mandschu,  is  qorq-Tnaq,  Turkish. 

Omissions  of  the  initial  guttural  and  changes  of  x  and  j' pro- 
duce such  differences  as  the  following ; — goz,  eye.  Turkish  ;  tixe- 
kii  (i.  e.  uze),  Mongolian,  to  see;  iir-e?.  sight,  Mongohan  ;  yiixel, 
Turkish,  spectabilis;  jasx-a,  Mandschu,  an  eye. 
Mongolian,  zai  space,  room      Turkiah,  jai-maq  (to  extend). 

„  zacha  border  „       jaqa. 

,.  a  „  ■  lialine  (flame)  iaian 

„         ztth  flame,  eunnrng       „    ^   (deceit). 

„  zeku-ku        to  draw  „       jQk  (a  burden). 

„  dschimesz     barley  „       jemisch. 

„         zol-gha-cbo  to  meet  „       jol  (a  way). 

Examples  of  the  same  interchange  in   other    Turanian   lan- 
■.■fn^ges:— 
Kliandschu,  dsche-me         to  eat  Turkish,  je-mek. 

„  dschulergi         before  „       jileruor  ilerQ  (ilergu). 

„  dschaman         quarrel  „       jaman  (bad). 

„  tschala-me       to  err  „       jalan  (false). 

„  botscho  colour  „       buja. 

Hungarian,  bzcI  wind  „       jel. 

Mandschu,  dsclmchc  ice  „       ezouq  (cold), 

Finnish,  jeg  (ice). 
By  a  similar  comparison  the  author  has  shown  that  although 
the  numerals  differ  considerably  in  all  these  languages,  a  sufficient 
analogy   is    discoverable    between    them    to  indicate    an  ancient 
though  now  obscure  relation. 

On  comparing  the  phenomena  traced  in  the  preceding  pages, 
it  appears  unquestionably  to  result  that  an  extensive  analogy  of 
structure  prevails  through  the  four  principal  groups  of  languages 
compared — I  mean  the  dialects  belonging  to  the  Turkish,  the 
Mongolian,  the  Tunguslan.and  the  Finnbh.  or  Finno-Uralian  fami- 
lies  of  languages,  but  1  refer  more  particularly  to  tlie  three  former. 
They  are  all  formed  according  to  the  same  general  laws.  In  the 
simplicity  of  their  structure,  and  the  want  of  real  inflections,  of 
wbich  the  place  is  supplied  by  juxta-position  of  particles,  they 
approach  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of  the  monosyllabic 
idioms  spoken  by  nations  who  inhabit  a  contiguous  region  of  the 
earth.  They  form  a  distinct  class  of  languages,  both  from  the 
Semitic,  which  inflects  its  dissyUabic  roots  and  abounds  in  prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctions,  and  from  the  Indo-European  idioms, 
which  make  so  extensive  a  use  both  of  inflection  and  composition. 


Dr.  PnrcHABD  on  the 

changes  at  the  beginnings  of  words,  and  have  their 
the  moat  part  without  addition.  The  langnagcs  of 
aes  of  nations  last  mentioned  display  the  iafluence 

fanry  which  peophMl  the  universe  with  sentient  soul*, 

life  to  all  the  objects  of  nature.  Groves  and  foun- 
and  trees,  even  stocks  and  stones,  are  in  all  their 
■  male  or  female.  Hut  the  rude  inhabitant  of  cold 
pes,  rendered  dull  ami  phlegmatic  hy  the  monotonom 
ure  and  the  changeless  manner  of  his  esislence,  gave 
s  imagination  ;  be  nffixed  different  terms  to  bis  bulls, 

ses,  and  marcs,  and  to  creatures  of  which  he  made 
i,  but  all  other  objects  were  to  him  of  one  sex ;  he 
ired  inanimate  with  living  things.  It  is,  however, 
[)  explain  the  common  construction  of  the  Turanian 
eference  to  physical  or  moral  circumstances  ;  they 
j-po  and  racthoil  of  formation ;  all  question  on  tbi« 
lo  he  silenced  by  the  discovery  of  so  many  particular 

forms  as  we  have  traced  through  all  of  them,  by 
:  tlie  same  pronouns,  verbs  substantive,  and  re- 
rtlcles.  If  we  go  Still  further  back  and  examine  the 
e  of  words,  we  find  the  inference  confirmed;  the  law 
vowels,  found  as  far  as  I  know  in  no  other  languages, 
le  inventors  of  words  themselves  had  their  attention 
inc  principle,  or  were  governed  by  a  similar  habit. 
om  or  style  in  the  composition  of  sentences  sometime 
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and  ihcy  are  curiously  contrasled  with  the  Afiican  languages, 
traits  that  cannot  he  mistaken  of  a  very  ancient  aHinily.  That 
the  different  nations  ^bo  speak  these  languages,  though  they  have 
been  separated  and  scattered  over  interminable  wildernesses  from 
immemorial  times,  were  yet  allied  in  origin,  or  sprang  from  one 
primitive  stock,  is  a  further  inference  which  it  Is  difTicult  to  avoid. 

If  we  join  the  evidence  thus  deducibte  from  a  comparison  of 
languages  to  the  conclusion  which  historical  testimony  establishes 
respecting  the  original  position  of  the  Turkish  race,  and  their 
early  connection  ivith  nations  of  the  remote  East,  we  must  gne 
up  entirely  the  notion  that  they  were  a  Caucasian  tribe,  or  nearly 
related  in  the  first  ages  to  the  races  of  men  who  peopled  Kuroj)c 
and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  been  observed,  that  while 
some  Turkish  nations,  as  the  Russian  Tartars  and  the  Osmanli, 
have  nearly  the  features  of  Europeans,  other  Turkish  races  display 
the  type  termed  Mongolian.  The  latter  are  all  the  great  nomadic 
races  of  Turkish  extraction,  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  The 
fact  that  the  dialects  of  most  of  these  nomadic  nations  are  pure 
Turkish,  without  any  considerable  mixture  of  Mongolian  words, 
strongly  opposes  the  often-maintained  opinion  that  their  resem- 
blance in  features  to  the  Mongoles  has  arisen  from  the  Ijicnding 
df  races,  a  supposition  which  the  small  numbers  of  the  Mongoles 

all  times,  in  comiiarison  of  the  great  Turkish  races,  renders 
■emely  improbable.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  dis- 
Ciusion  of  the  question,  to  what  other  causes  may  be  assigned 
such  diversity  in  tribes  descended  from  one  race.  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  it  is  not  without  parallel  instances  in  the  history  of 
the  Asiatic  and  European  nations.  The  Finns  and  Lappcs,  for 
cKompIc,  are  allowed  to  he  nations  of  one  stock ;  yet  they  dilTcr 
physically-  The  skull  of  the  Lapp  has  the  broad-faced  Turiinian 
lorm.  while  that  of  the  Finn  is  entirely  European,  or  of  the  type 
termed  Caucasian. 


■  vfra 

■  ClUSt 
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IX. — Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Constantinople,  by  Heradea,  to 
Angora,  in  the  Autumn  of  1838.  By  William  Ainswobtu, 
Esq.^  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  Kurdistdn. 

Anaora,  2Ath  December,  1838. 
In  consequence  of  plague  on  boara  the  steamer  plying  between 
Constantinople  and  Trcbizond^  and  of  the  temporary  intermptioD 
in  the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  Black  Sea^  our  party  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  land  route  through  Ana- 
tolia, yet  wc  still  determined  to  fulfil  as  far  as  possible  the  in- 
structions of  the  Geographical  Society^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  who  hare  so  libe- 
lally  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  travelling,  to  obtain  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  course  of  the  Halys,  and  more  particularly 
to  explore  the  almost  unknown  districts  between  Eregli  and  An- 
gora. Wiih  these  intentions,  and  in  order  to  follow  a  less-beatoi 
track,  we  endeavoured  to  procure  horses  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding by  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  promontory  of 
Kirpeh.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarins^  but  the  forests  and  the 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore  were  declared  by  our  guides  to  be  impass- 
able, and  it  was  not  till  after  we  had  arrived  at  Dfizchah  that  we 
were  enabled  to  cross  the  im^imtains  named  Y£ili  T^h^  and  reach 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  neighU)urhoi>d  of  the  river  of  Usktib. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Russell^  Mr.  Rasdm,  and  myself, 
left  Scutari  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September  18th,  1838, 
and  on  the  same  evening  reached  Kartdl,  a  village  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  passing  on  the  road  Mount  A'idds  and 
the  hills  of  Yakajik,  composed  of  sandstone  and  superimposed 
limestone,  and  associated  at  Scutari  with  rocks  of  the  felspatho- 
pyroxenic  series.  Kartal  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  supply 
the  market  of  the  capital  with  bdmivahs  (hibiscus  esculentus), 
tomatos  (solanum  lycopersicum),  capsicums,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables,  besides  grapes  and  peaches. 

Sept,  If). — From  Kartal  to  Pendik  (Pantichium),  a  fishing  vil- 
lage, chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  in  part  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  still  more  ancient 
edifice.  Gcibuzch  (Geybdzeh),  the  ancient  Dacibysa  (?),  is  now 
a  large  village,  with  a  handsome  mosque,  surrounded  by  cypress 
groves.  It  is  built  upon  a  hill,  composed  to  the  west  of  trap 
rocks,  to  the  east  of  cretaceous  limestones.  At  the  khan  or  rest- 
ing-place, a  sarcophagus  in  white  marble  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
water,  and  numerous  other  fragmentary  remains  denote  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  site.  The  cretaceous  rocks  constitute  a  hilly 
country,  from  hence  to  I'avshanjik,  a  pretty  village  surrounded 
Sy  gardens  and  groves  of  cherry-trees  or  vineyards,  which  extend 

ng  the  shores  to  Harakah,  a  khan  and  ferry  to  the  op}>ositc 
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side  of  the  gulf  of  Astacua.  The  mias  of  a.  castle  upon  an  nd- 
jacent  hill,  and  stilid  walls  near  the  sea-side,  attest  an  ancient 
site.  The  ferry  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus  existetl  in  fonner  tiineg 
between  Libyssa  and  Fronectus.  Libysaa,  in  Renncll  identified 
with  Cshcbissa  (i.  e.,  Jebisah,  a  name  not  now  known  by  the 
natives)*,  b  in  Colonel  Leake's  m.ap  identified  with  Maldysem. 
At  present  there  are  two  villages  on  the  N,  side  of  the  gulf,  from 
whence  the  passage  across  is  made  ;  the  one  Tavshdnjik,  the  other 
Harakab.  which  latter  appears  from  this  circumstance,- and  from 
its  ruins,  to  be  the  ancient  Libyssa. 

Sept.  20, — The  hilly  country  from  Harakah,  as  far  as  to 
Izmfdif  is  composed  of  sandstones  and  limestones.  On  this  road 
a  mound  of  crumbled  ruins,  an  ancient  cornice,  and  two  columns, 
converted  into  a  gateway,  are  all  that  remains  of  Brunga  of  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary.  The  road  from  Scutari  (Uskudfir)  to 
Izmid,  where  we  arrived  this  evening,  is  now  measured  off  as  far 
as  Itinerary  distances  are  concerned  ;  and  painted  posts  are  put  up 
at  every  \  of  an  hour  of  a  horse's  walking  pace,  or  about  3  miles 
to  an  hour,  The  dislance  from  Kartfil  to  Geibuzeb  is  20  posts  ot 
b  hours;  from  Geibuzeh  tf>  Harakah,  18  posts  or  4^  hours,  and 
from  Harakah  to  Izmid,  20  posts  or  5  hours,  making  a  total  of 
18.J  hours  or  55^  British  miles,  by  the  circuitous  road,  which  is 
about  the  mean  of  the  three  ancient  sets  of  Itinerary  or  62  Roman 
mUes,  and  not  far  from  Rennell's  deduction  from  the  reports  of 
seven  different  travellers  compared  with  one  another,  which  gave 
as  a  result  57  ordinary  miles. 

Sept.  21. — Nicomedia,  so  long  a  capital  city,  has  been  truly 
said  to  occupy  a  most  imperial  situation,  both  with  respect  to  the 
scenery  about  it  and  its  political  and  commercial  advantages. 
Pliny  the  younger  was  prefect  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  city  of  the 
kings  of  Bithynia  was  the  residence  of  Diocletian  and  the  his- 
torian, Its  modern  condition  has  been  loo  often  described  lo  need 
any  details  here,  but  some  travellers  have  almost  denied  the 
ezisteiice  of  any  remains  of  ancient  times,  yet  there  is  still  a  cas- 
tellated building,  and  the  tombstone  carvers'  yards  are  filled  with 
fragments  of  antiquity.  Lat.  by  two  mer.  alts,  of  the  sun  40°  47' 
40"  N.;  long,  by  chronometers,  by  three  sets  of  altitudes,  29° 
63'  ,30''  E. 

Se))i.  11. — The  country  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Izmfd,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  hilly  and  covered  with  wood,  form- 
ing part  of  the  forests  designated  by  the  Turks  as  the  Agh;ij 
Denizi,  J  or  Ocean  of  trees.     It  is  said  to  be  crossed  in  that  di- 

■  Jebfaeh  i(  pratrnlilv  the  Aialiic  name  of  Geybliieh  (prunuiiuceil  GcVbiifli},  lod 
-     *"  ....  p  y 

a  foi  liaikmid  (PrDm  Ei'i  ?),■./< Aimt),—?.  S. 
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rection  by  no  f^eat  road,  which  information  must  be  recerod  widi 
great  caution,  but  the  suruji*s  (muleteers)  would  not  proceed  in 
that  line.  The  mountains  of  the  sky  (Gok  Tagh)^  cx>mpoted 
of  limestone  reposing  on^  and  associated  with,  mica  and  cfaknite 
schists,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  bound  the  Gulf  of  Astacus  to  the  S., 
and  extend  eastward  by  Sabanjah  to  the  Karam  'All  Tigh,  S.  of 
Khandak  7  miles,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  B61i  Tdgh,  S.  of  the 
plain  of  D&zchah ;  constituting  portions  of  the  Bithynian  Olym- 
pus ;  they  are  uniformly  covered  in  their  northern  divisions  with 
forests,  with  the  exception  of  one  culminating  point,  bearing  S. 
23^  E.  of  Khandak,  and  rather  in  the  rear  of  the  Karim  'AH 
Tdgh,  whose  bare  summit  is  said  to  expose  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.  The  hills  of  Khandak  unite  Olympus  with  the  flouthflra 
ranges  of  hills  named  the  Yaili  Tdgh,*  and  these  are  also  covered 
with  forest-trees  from  their  northern  acclivities  to  their  alnitments 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  country  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Astacus  and  between 
the  Gok  T^gh  and  the  southern  hilly  districts,  is  at  first  low  and 
Ic^el,  watered  by  the  ^izil  Irmdk,  and  cultivated  with  rice  and 
melons.  Further  inland  are  pastures  diversified  by  hedges 
covered  with  wild  vines,  hops,  and  virgin's  bower  (clematis  cir« 
rhosa),  the  luxuriant  creepers  of  these  climates.  On  approadiing 
the  laJce  of  Sabdnjah,  the  northern  and  southern  hills  which  en- 
close it  prolong  their  rocky  declivities  into  the  plain,  which  is  thus 
raised  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  is  covered  at  first  with  a  low 
and  shrubby  vegetation  of  evergreen  oaks,  &c.,  which  soon,  how- 
ever, attain  the  magnitude  and  growth  of  forest  trees.  I  have 
been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  features  of  this  portion  oi 
Bithvnia,  because  projects  have  often  been  made  to  construct  a 
canal  between  that  lake  and  the  Gulf  of  Astacus.  The  youngei 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  proposed  to  convey  a 
canal  along  this  line,  where  he  said  there  were  already  indicationi 
of  a  previous  attempt  to  dig  one ;  but  there  are  at  present  no  re- 
mains of  such  a  canal.  Plans  for  the  same  purpose,  of  the  same 
nature,  have  been  formed  by  the  Turks  in  modem  times ;  one  in 
1490  is  noticed  by  Rennell.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  104.)f  Pliny  reports  thai 
the  difference  of  the  levels  between  the  lake  Sophon  (Sabdnjah] 
and  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  was  40  cubits,  or  about  6o  feet,  and 
the  Turkish  account  is  SO  liras  (cubits),  also  about  60  feet,  and 
the  lake  was  said  to  be  35  feet  above  the  Sangarius. 

The  lake  of  Sabdnjah,  the  ancient  Sophon,  is  upwards  oj 
8  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  oval  form.  At  some  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  said  to  overflow,  and  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  ol 

*  Summcr-quaricrs  mountains. 

t  Othera  in  1505  and  1563  are  mentioned  by  the  Turkiih  historians^  Ilamnier 
Reite  nach  Bressa,  s.  171.^F.  S. 


and  a 
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Astacns;  but  there  is  a  constant  communication  between  it  and 
the  San^arius  by  a  rivulet  called  Killis.  The  lake  has  few  pre- 
tensions to  bcautv,  the  hills  to  the  north  arc  low,  there  is  little 
woodland,  no  villages,  nor  even  any  rocky  scenery ;  but  to  the 
S.  the  woods  are  of  noble  prowtb  and  extent,  and  rise  lo  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  lake, 

^abanjah  is  a  mere  travelling  station,  full  of  coflec-bouses  and 
stables,  of  which  the  inhabitanis  vary  every  day,  with  about  5CMJ 
bouses  and  two  mosques.  The  Greek  Patriarch  of  Nicomedia 
claimed  for  ibis  spot  (which  baa  now  only  a  few  broken  columns 
and  scattered  fragments  of  ancient  times)  tbe  name  of  Helcno- 
Coloncl  Leake  marks  it  as  Sophon,  and  Rennell  as 
;»,  which  latter  in  the  Theodosian  tables  is  placed  24  m.  p. 
im  Nicomedia,  corresponding  with  the  distance  of  Sabdnjah 
from  the  same  place. 

Srpt.  23. — The  Theodosian  or  Peutingerian  tables  have  a  silo 
marked  as  Demetriu  or  Demetrius,  13  m.  p.  from  Latea?. 
There  are  in  the  present  day,  at  a  corresponding  distance  from 
•Sab&njab,  the  almost  perfect  remains  of  a  handsome  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  108?  feet  in  length,  and  carried  over  an  old  bed 
of  the  Sangarius,  from  which  a  small  stream  stUl  finds  its  way 
along  the  same  valley  to  the  N.  A  plan  of  this  bridge  was 
accurately  sketched  by  Mr.  Kussell ;  its  name  would  appear  to 
connect  it  with  that  of  the  son  of  Antigonus.  As  a  remole 
proof  that  this  was  the  old  bed  of  the  Sangarius,  Mr.  RasAm 
obtained  from  tbe  natives  a  fragment  of  a  tradition  in  verse, 
which  relates  that  a  den'ish,  or  holy  man,  coming  to  the  bridge, 
was  required  to  pay,  which  he  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  his 
avocations  forbade  bis  carrying  money  about.  The  passage  of 
tbe  bridge  was  not  however  allowed,  and  in  his  anger  the  dervish 
prayed  that  God  would  change  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  toll  might 
not  any  longer  be  collected  at  tbe  bridge ;  and  it  appears  that 
his  prayers  were  heard.  The  bridge  is  called  by  the  people  of 
the  CDunlry  Mah^mah,  and  a  mad  passing  over  it  takes  a  southerly 
direction,  being  probably  one  of  the  Roman  roads  to  Ancyra. 
From  the  old  bridge  we  proceeded  to  the  modern  one,  a 
iden  structure  carried  over  the  river  SakAriyyab,  where  it  is 
'2  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  2  feet,  and  n  rate  of  about 
miles  an  hour.  From  the  Sakfirij^ah,  the  road  is  carried  oi-er 
irshy  land,  which  I  knew  by  experience  lo  be  scarcely  passable 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  but  now  tolerably  dry :  a  wooden 
luaeway,  like  an  American  corduroy,  is  carried  for  nearly  a  mile 
over  this  marsh.  At  a  guard-house  further  on  we  found  the 
residents  suffering  severely  from  malaria.  Hcyond  this  point  the 
country  improved,  and  low  hill;  of  trap-rocks  led  the  way  to  the 
wooded  hills  of  Kbandak,  which  wc  reached  the  same  evening. 
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-Kbandttk*  is  a  posting  ^-illage  in  the  foreat,  and 
It  200  houses.     For  the  supply  of  the  post,  Sc6t«ri 
ts.   Rabanjah    IJO,  and    Khandak  200.     There  an 
:>f  ontiquily,  but  uccasinnallj  frtigments  of  cuIubuh 
stones  arc  seen,   more  particalarly  in  the  burial- 
c  town.      Khand.-kk  is  identified  by  Colonel  Lealto 
There  was  much  thunder  and  rain  during  this 

-Loft  Khandak  by  a  circuitous  route  throD^h  foresti 
oak  growing  upon  rocks.  After  a  ride  of  nearly  4 
ic  to  the  open  plain  of  D6zchah,  remnrkable  for  iu 
jeauty.     It  is  ilsrlf  very  level,  traversed  in  an  irre- 

by  the  Milanf  river,  which  forms  the  lake  of  Ak- 
in the  S.E.  corner  of  the  plnin.  It  is  surrounded 
ounlains,  of  which  the  Boli  Tdgh,  to  the  S.,  atlsim 
)V  trigonometrical  admeasurement  of  14^0  feel  above 
d  the  Yiiilii  Tagh,  to  the  N..  is  by  barometer  1500 
i  W.  arc  two  openings  with  lower  hills,  and  to  the 
kiib.  vnl^  Eski  Bdgh.  are  some  hills  of  minor  ele- 

plain  is  everywhere  verdant  with  green  sward,  treei, 
lile  the  surrounding  heights  are  covered  from  foot  to 

continuous  forests,  the  iliffcrenl  shades  of  which 
)lcasing  ofTccl;  add  Ut  this  that  the  whole  is  a  plaui 
nilfs  in  length  and  S  in  width,  which  can  be  taken 
,■  from  almost  any  point,  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  the 

of 
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Sept.  26. — The  town  or  village  of  Uskubj  vulgo  Eski  B;'i^li, 
bore  from  Diizchah  N.  5°  E.  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  about  3  miles 
distant,  but  our  route  lo  il  was.  on  account  of  the  marshy  cliar.ic- 
tcr  of  the  plain,  very  circoitous,  and  we  had  to  ford  the  Mi'Iitn, 
flowing  westwards.  We  found  this  place  to  have  been  once  the 
site  of  a  considerable  town,  part  of  which  was  contained  within  a 
strong  circular  wall  round  the  hill,  and  still  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, while  the  remainder  was  eztra  mnros :  to  the  S.  and  upon 
the  hill  was  also  an  aqueduct,  but  of  a  doubtful  era.  The  mo- 
dern village  is  for  the  most  part  within  the  old  walls,  and  many 
of  the  streets  are  approached  by  narrow  gateways,  cnidcnlly  be- 

^hwiging  to  an  ancient  style  of  building;  the  upper  slab  of  one  was 

T(S  feet  long  and  8  by  3  in  thickness. 
^  We  here  copied  several  inscriptions  :  they  appear  to  be  only  se- 
Jnilchral.  One  inscription,  however,  was  copied  by  Mr.  Russell 
from  a  solid  mass  of  slunc,  at  a  station  where  excavations  had 
been  carried  on  in  some  sort  of  outwork  or  temple  :  this  appearetl 
to  bare  been  the  basis  of  a  statue.  Although  no  satisfactory  evi- 
^  ANTI  Ni^ 

M>  eAAAn A 

^*  K  A  A  P  I  £  H 

V  ANEZTHXE 

^Hfence  could  be  obtained  from  these  inscriptions,  still  the  jiosition 
"  frfthc  town  near  the  hanks  of  the  Hypius  river  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mons  Hypius  (Yaila  Tagh),  will  probably  satisfy  geograjihers 
of  the  identity  of  this  site  with  the  ancient  Frusa  ad  Hypiuin. 
Rcnncll  had  already  placed  this  city  at  a  situation  which  he  de- 
signates as  Uskiib,  from  Eskitb.  vulgarly  called  Bagh,  as  the 
district  of  Akcliah  Sbehr  is  called  Ushibli  Kazd-si :  this  Uskub  is, 
however,  on  the  baukaof  a  lake  at  some  distance  from  Dusepruin. 
On  leaving  Prusa  ad  Hypium  we  found  further  ruins  in  a  very 
dilapidated  slate  al)out  a  mile  up  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which 
flowed  from  the  mountains  higher  up.  This  forest-clad  chain  we 
now  approached,  and  began  a  long  ascent,  rendered  the  more 
difficult  by  the  muildy  state  of  the  roads  after  the  late  rains. 
The  forests  consisted  almost  entirely  of  beech,  with  some  uak  and 
pine.  The  barometer  at  the  summit  level  indicated  a  height  of 
1350  feet.  The  name  of  this  chain,  which  extends  lo  the  K. 
almost  uninterruptedly  as  far  as  to  the  Elk^s  Tugh,  has  been 
variously  written  in  the  maps  Tshila,  Telieleh,  Tshele,  and 
Chila.*  The  word  Yada  or  Yailak  signifies  summer  quarters. 
This  pbrascj  which  is  ajjplicable  to  any  mountain  pasture  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  is  very  common  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has 
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icnlly  mistaken  hy  modern  geographers  for  a  generic 

utercstinf;  while  travernn|;  the  forests  of  BithrnU  to 
tractice  at  the  present  day  the  very  same  uso^s  aa     ' 
:  by  Xenophon  centuries  a^o,  trees  heing  still,  ai 
t  their  base  and  then  felled,  while  small  waggons 
lale  bufialocs  came  from  the  shore  to  carry  away  the 
-e  are  no  i-iilaj^s,  and  the  driver  sleeps  in  liis  cloak 
ill  his  work  is  done  ;  and  the  carts  nrc  so  constructed 
pc  becomes  excessive  without  causing  any  danger  of 

:  Ihe  wood  is  used  for  ship -building,  partly  at  Ak- 
md  partly  at  Constantinople. 

en  some    time  dark   before  we  began  to   ford  the 
;i'i-si  chai,  which  we  did  two  or  three  limes  previous 
the  port,  without  a  harlHJur,  designated  as  "  Bay- 
vAUi   Iske!eli-si.  and  consisting  of  a  long   range  of 
;cs  witli  a  beach,  upon  which,  in  fair  weather,  the 
S  vessels  are  drawn  up.     A  mile  beyond  this  to  the 

to  Akchah  Shebr,  called  in  the  maps  Ak  Hissar, 
re  detained  some  time  by  bad  weather, 
-Akchah  Shehr*  "money  town"  (or  whitish  rity),  U 
loor  village  of  about  20  houses,  where  they  were 

brie  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  one  small  Greek 
iriiah,  loaded  with  dried  beef,  was  drawn   up  upon 

ircat  f[uaTililies  of  Momordka  elaferinrnf  grew  ujwn 
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stream  and  kept  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  long- 
continuerl  northerly  winds  had  caused  much  more  sea  than  usual 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  which,  combined  with  the  heavy  swell, 
rendered  the  road  at  times  almost  impassable ;  and  after  an  in- 
effectual attempt,  attended  with  no  little  risk,  to  proceed  along 
shore  and  also  to  pass  over  the  cliffs,  we  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Ak  kaya  koi,  where  we  remained  the  following  day  till  the 
weather  moderated ;  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  of  sun  41° -I'  N, 

The  rocks  in  this  district  consist  of  limestone  shales,  ai^Ua- 
ceous  limestone  in  thin  beds,  ami  of  altered  rtjcks  in  nearly  vertical 
or  in  curved  and  contorted  strata.  The  chief  varieties  are  iron- 
sliot,  calcareous,  and  argillaceo-calcareous  beds ;  blue  and  black 
carbnretted  limestone  shale  with  Ljdian  stone,  veins  of  calcareous 
Bpar,  and  some  clay  iron  ore. 

After  passing  the  summit  of  the  Yaild  Tagh  an  evident  change 
takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  ;  the  underwood  of 
brambles,  briars,  and  fern,  is  replaced  by  rhododendrons,  olean- 
der, myrtle,  box,  and,  in  flower  even  at  this  late  season,  daphne, 
vaccinium,  and  cistus  ;  nearer  to  the  sea  beaths  and  fern  became 
abundant :  the  number  of  species  of  forest  trees  was  considerable, 
and  among  them  the  chesnut  was  now  frequent. 

The  Mariandyni  possessed  in  ancient  times  the  coast  hetween 
the  Sangarius  and  Heraclea,  where  the  sea  forms  a  deep  bay  ter- 
minated by  the  promontories  of  Kalpe  or  Kirpeh  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Posideum,  now  Cape  BabS,*  on  the  other.  But  if 
the  country  possessed  the  same  characters  as  it  does  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  from  other  circumstances  (for  from  the  lime  of 
Xenophon  to  that  of  Jaubcrt,  1806,  travellers  have  uniformly 
taken  to  sea  at  Eregli)  appears  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
population  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  could  never  have 
been  great. 

OcJ.  2. — The  weather  being  calm  we  started  early.  The  K6- 
jam:in  river  had  fallen  half  a  foot  since  the  preceding  day;  llie 
nest  river,  the  Kokali,  offered  no  Impediment,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  we  arrived  at  'Alitbli,  a  port  and  fishing  vUlage  with 
about  40  bouses  and  a  large  government  house,  where  we  were 
received  for  the  night.  The  Elaius  is  here  a  fine  river,  17  yards 
wide  and  1  deep,  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  increasing  in 
wiilth  immeihalely  below  to  upwards  of  50  yards.  Although 
'Aliihli  has  heen  tdentihcd  with  the  ancient  Elo-um,  we  could  fmd 
no  remains  here,  save  one  fragment  of  a  marble  column  at  ibe 
governor's  house.  The  hills  throughout  this  day's  journey  were, 
I  usual,  covered  with  wood,  in  wbicb  variety  and   beauty  were 
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^i ;  iho  rorlis  consisted  of  iron-shot  trap  and  wacke, 
rocks  and  limestone  sbalcs.     On  approacliing  "AlahU 
r>pcned,  and  the  prospect  became  more  estensive;  tQ 
L'li  wooded  mountains  which  form  the  continuation  of 
^h  and  bound  the  valley  of  Boll  to  the  N.  terminate 
I'lhe  E.  a  succession  of  hills  and  mlleya   rise  ap 
rae  of  the  Ljcus  as  far  as  to  the  pine-clothed  trachjtio 
lieKariTfcffh;  while  to  the  N .  the  peninsula  of  the 
ith  its  lighthouse,  and  ihe  walls  and  towers  of  EreglS 
<if  a  calm  bay,  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  ^ 

\sthe  Aghd  could   not  provide  us  with  horses,  we 
o  Erogh',  and  starting  early  in  the  morning  before  tfaa 
It  up,  soon  doubled  the  cape  called  Ching:)!  Bumii. 
trap,    limestone,    and    altered    rocks;    passed  the 
.'  Kilij  or  sword  river,  the  ancient  Lycus,  and  arrired 
tile  after  10,  a.m. 

from  our  oltsenations  that  there  are  no  less  than  tax 
cs  numerous  rivulets,   between  Akchah   Shehr  &n4 
1-  first,  commencing  from  the  W.,  is  the  UskuhU  Sui, 
'rusias  ad  Hypium,  and  therefore  the  Hypius;  but 
a  dithculty.     In  the  plan  of  Diiz-chah  we  found  the 
sias  ad  Hypium,  known  as  the  Mi'Un,  and  it  is  a  con- 
.-!■  flowing  into  the  se.i :!  hours  W.  of  Akch.ih  Shehr, 
odcrn  river  of  Uskiib  is  lilllc  better  ib'nn  a  riiiilel. 
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existence  of  a  separate  history  of  Heradea  in  the  fragmcnla  of 
Memnon  preserved  by  Photius,  aiwl  the  authority  of  Rcuiiell  for 
a  description  of  the  same  place  by  the  Academician  Beauchamp 
in  the  Meru.  sur  I'E'gypte,  lorn.  ii. 

Heraclea  was  the  port  where  the  llect  of  the  Gotlis  awaited 
the  return  of  the  secund  expedition,  that  in  the  time  of  Oalienus 
ravaged  Bithynia  and  Mysia ;  but  that  that  expedition  should  in 
its  retreat  Lave  been  attended  by  a  long  train  of  wagE^ons  laden 
nith  spods,  will  appear  doubtful  to  those  who  know  the  character 
of  the  country;  and  Gibbon  has  also  been  misted  by  Cbardin 
when  he  asserts  that  to  navigate  the  Euxine  after  the  month  of 
September  is  esteemed  by  the  modem  Turks  the  most  unques- 
ti'uiable  instance  of  folly.  There  were  upwards  of  30  craft  in 
the  harbour  while  we  were  there,  and  some  going  out  or  coming 
in  almost  daily. 

Eregli,  or  Bender  Eregli  (the  port  of  Eregli),  contracted  into 
Bcndercgli,  as  the  Turks  have  named  the  ancient  Heraclea,  con- 
tains 150  houses  of  Muhammcdans,  and  50  of  Greek  Christians, 
who  have  one  church.  Having  staid  here  4  days,  we  had  time  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  ancient  town,  and  copied  an  inscription  in 
the  Acrojwiis.  The  walls  arc  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
constructed  chiclly  of  the  remains  of  a  former  rampart.  In  that 
part  which  fronts  the  sea.  and  where  there  are  remains  of  an 
outer  as  well  as  an  inner  wall  still  existing,  huge  blocks  of  basalt 
and  limestone  are  piled  upon  one  another,  and  intermingled 
with  columns  and  fragments  of  Byzantine  cornices  and  tablets, 
with  sculptured  crosses  and  Christian  inscriptions.  The  castle 
upon  the  height  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Only  part  of  the 
ancient  town  was  contained  within  the  wall ;  the  outer  portion, 
where  we  found  mosaic  pavements,  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  to  a  valley  with  a  rivulet,  now  called  Gaur  Irmak,  and 
formerly  a  harbour,  defended  by  towers,  tbe  ruins  of  which  slill 
exist.  Was  this  the  Mclroum  ? — Of  tbe  Acheruuan  peninsula 
we  could  find  no  traces ;  it  might  have  been  a  point  where  is 
now  the  inefficient  Pharos  of  the  Turks,  a  spot  where  a  few  vil- 
lages are  exempted  from  taxes  upon  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
a  light  burning  before  mirrors  darkened  with  accumulated  soot. 

The  latitude  of  Eregli  by  mean  of  ibree  meridian  altitudes  of 
the  sun  wc  found  to  he  41°  lo'  30"  N.;  its  long.,  by  mean  of 
K,-««reral  observations,  3 1°  30*  E.*;  variation  of  compass,  9°  westerly ; 
B  observed  also  for  dip  and  magnetic  intensity. 
f  The  formations  around  Eregli  consist  of  igneous  and  setlimen- 

jr  rocks.     Tbe  first  exhibit  themselves  chiclly  at  Chish  Dopch 

1  Cape  Babu,  but  also  form  the  bases  of  the  Heraclean  rocks. 


f  Oaultiet  plaui  tb«  lighthauta  id  long.  31°  24'  hi"  E.  of  Greenwicb, 
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I  of  basalts,  dolcrites,  trap,  and  trap 'Cong^loioe rale. 
ii>re  particularly  forms  tlie  foundation  upon  wliich  the 

I I  rests,  and  many  of  the  huge  stones  wliich  eater  laip 
OH  are  formed  of  the  same  coarse  material.     To  the 
town  is  a  hill  composed  of  argillaceous  UmestonoB  gf 
V  and  yellowish -white  colours.     The  pink  \iuietf  ic 
iile,  and  was  much  used  as  a  building  stoite  ia  tbe 
J  the  north,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  is  » 
■oarse  gritty  sandstone,  very  friable  and  passing,  Od 
i,  into  a  coiiglo morale,  and  on  the  other,  into  coartt 

It  is  shelly,  nn<l  ri^markablc   fur  conlaining  liuonl 
as  patelium  and  astrca,  and  zoophytes  of  a  similsr 

general  remark  wLich  might  be  ventured  here,  that 
lie  for  the  traveller  to  wander  along  the  shores  of  tlM 
ithout  being  struck  with  the  rarity  of  shells  commoa  to 
anean  shores,  as  species  of  turbo,  buccinum ,  purpufh 
iiiictra,  replaced  here  by  an  occasional  lelhaa,  venni^ 
;ind  the  frequent  occuriL-ncc  of  naiades  belonging  la 
oilonta,  white  its  waters  abound  ia  tunay  and  Olbei 
11    the   gradual    diminution  in  saltness  which   taltai 
editerranean  sea  like  the  Euxine,  where  the  su|^; 
■r  is  large  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  itself  as  con* 
:  out,  it  would  be  curious  in  a  s;eiilot;ical  point  d 
lain  whether  the  first  forms  of  animal  life  affected  by 
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the  N.,  are  some  cliffs  apparently  with  hewn  sepulchral  cavemi, 
now  called  Bill  Ka)i  sf  ( honey- clifT),  but  which  the  bad  weather 
prevented  us  from  viailiog. 

Ocf.  9- — It  rained  in  torrents  all  night,  and  the  Kilij  rose  nearly 
4  ft.,  overflowing  great  part  of  the  plain,  and  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  lake,  covered  with  trunks  of  trees  and  wood  of 
various  kinds.  The  pass  of  Barakatlar  (Blessings),  so  passable  on 
the  previous  evening,  was  rendered  totally  impracticable.  It  is 
evidently  from  these  rapid  and  very  sudden  risings  that  this  river 
obtained  the  name  of  Lycus,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  wolf  rushing 
upon  the  fold. 

We  started  near  midday  during  a  momentary  cessation  of  rain, 
but  were  soon  turned  out  of  our  path  by  the  swollen  river,  and 
obliged  to  ascend  the  liill.  After  an  hour's  journey  through  a 
picturesque  country  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  Lycus  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  made  a  sudden  bend  from  the  N.E., 
receiving  a  considerable  tributary  from  the  S.  The  two  rivers 
met  below  cliffs  of  trap  and  sandstone. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  hills  consisting  of  trap  and  trap- 
conglomerate  supporting  coloured  limestone,  which  a  rivulet  flowing 
from  above  had  covered  with  a  deep  coating  of  travertino.  After 
continuing  our  ascent  20  minutes  we  came  to  a  village  named 
Vailar,  "  summer- quarters,"  from  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  L)  cus  flowing  at  first  through  a  rocky  country ;  and  then 
through  a  fertile  valley,  from  E.  and  W-,  and  backed  by  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  Ovah  Taghi  (plain  mount),  partly  wooded  and  partly 
while  rocky  clifls.  To  the  S.  the  country  consisted  of  alternate 
^■alleys  and  rounded  hills,  on  one  of  which  a  spot  was  pointed  out 
said  to  contain  an  old  iron-mine.  On  this  hill  the  barometer  in- 
dicated an  elevation  of  840  ft.  We  continued  along  its  crest  for 
a  short  time,  skirted  round  a  hill,  and  came  down  upon  the  Lycus, 
on  the  banks  of  which  we  found  a  village  of  four  houses,  one  of 
which  was  empty,  and  in  it  we  found  a  refuge  from  the  rain  that 
poured  down  all  night. 

The  country  we  liatl  hitherto  been  travelling  through  consisted 
of  more  or  less  round  and  irregularly  formed  and  scattered  hills. 
1 1  was  almost  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  system  of  arrange- 
ment :  sometimes  hard  limestone  or  sandstone  gave  birth  to  cliffs, 
more  or  less  picturesque,  from  their  wooded  knolls  or  steep  bare 
acclivities ;  at  other  limes,  rounded  summits  commanded  on  all 
sides  valleys  containing  villages  and  cultivated  lands,  or  deep  ra- 
vine* with  streams  rolling  swiftly  below.  The  hills  were  some- 
limes,  but  very  rarely,  conical,  and  the  serrated  outline  of  the  Kara 
'r*tgb  generally  backed  the  view:  its  summits  were  sharp  and 
sometimes  pointed,  numerous  and  narrow,  following  one  another 
m  quick  succession,  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  everywhere 

■rered  with  dark  forests  of  pine. 
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■  all 


the  year  a  large  portion 
of  flax  which,   now  young 
winter  protected 


of  the  arable  Und  it 


and  verdani,  are 

»now.     Maize  and 

I  great  part  in  the  fields,  cut.  but  not  carried 

e  f^rden-crops  consisted  of  gourds  and  cabbages. 

UOur  Kjad  to-daj  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  LycWi 

;t  crossed  upon  a  wooden  bridge,  nbove  which  ue 

an  older  construction  built  of  stone,  and  a  little 

river  receive*  a  tributary  from  the  S.  W.,  considerable 

■d  with  the  Lycus  itself. 

we    followed   was  carried    along  the  acclivities  ai 
■;  of  limestone,  cretaceous  marls,  and  sandstone,  with 

I  occasional  dykes  of  basalt  crossing  from  S.E.  tt    i 
mad  wound  round  the  acclivities  and  base  of  these  hiU»    I 
.  E,     At  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  up  the  valley  the    ' 
s  another  tributary,  equal  to  almost  half  the  body  of 
m  the  S.E.     Above  the  point  of  junction  one  of  Uk   I 
Imountnins  rises  like  an  isolated  peak  to  a  height  of   I 
Be  the  river.      Six  miles  beyond  tliis  a  river   is  met 
T:  from  the  N.,  with  n  bridge  and  small  khiin,  and  re- 
Bher  tributary  from  the  E. 

^it  of  the  Kani  I'agh  began  at  this  jKiint.  and  lasted 
hen  we  attained  its  summit,  near  the  vil- 
"  (Black  Source.)  The  barometer  indicatol 
T  feet,  and  the  mountains  nronml  did  n 
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jiim'ah-si*  (Bey's  Friday  market),  ami  used  as  a  market-place  on 
Friday,  the  Mohammedan  sabbath,  for  the  two  l^adiliks  or  dis- 
tricts of  Bilsh  Burghui:  antl  Pershembah.f  Hence  we  ascended 
N.E.  lo  the  chief  place  of  the  latter  district,  a  rather  showy 
place  at  a  distance  from  its  whitewashed  mosque  and  large  aghil's 
house,  but  scarcely  contauiing  ^0  dwelling-houses.  A  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun  gave  the  latitude  of  this  place  41°  19' N.  Bar. 
98*980  inch.,  att.  ther,  62°  Fahr.  The  country  consisted  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone  alternating  in  thin  beds,  and  was  covered  with 
underwood,  chiefly  deciduous  oaks  and  juniper.  5  miles  beyond 
it  we  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  with  a  rivulet  flowing  S.,  called 
Tursehgi  Dereh'si.  Our  ascent  was  up  an  acclivity,  amid  trap- 
rocks  and  limestone ;  we  then  passed  through  a  wood,  and  near  two 
or  three  villages,  when  we  came  lo  the  open  valley  of  'Abd-allah 
Pash^  Dereh-si,  so  called  from  a  mosque  bearing  the  same  name, 
pinced  in  an  insulated  position  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  at  its 
termination  alwve  the  FUiyis.  This  valley  receives  all  the  waters 
of  Kara  Derch,  and  the  Pershembah  district,  to  pour  them  into 
the  Filiyda,  which  is  here  a  fine  river,  divided  into  five  different 
streams  separated  by  islands  of  pebbles,  occasionally  covered  with 
plane,  sycamore,  tamarisk,  and  oleander,  but  sometimes  stony  and 
naked  ;  the  occasional  floods  of  this  river,  to  Judge  from  ils  bed, 
upwards  of  a  ^  of  a  mile  in  width,  must  be  very  great,  but  it  is  soon 
confined  in  one  channel;  and  at  Tium.  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  though  deep,  is  only  about  100  yards  wide. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Bdla;us  was  crowded  with  villages, 
and  the  views  on  every  side  varied  and  extensive.  The  river  is 
seen  flowing  N.N.E.,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  apparently  from 
the  very  fool  of  the  dark  and  frowning  YaiU  TAgh.  To  the  E. 
is  a  hilly  country,  either  cultivated  or  covered  with  wood,  and 
interspersed  with  villages  belonging  to  a  second  Pershembah 
district,  where  the  plague  had  been  raging  hut  a  short  time  before 
our  arrival,  while  our  road  lay  down  the  river  N.  30  E.  to 
ChdnhembahiX  the  chief  place  of  another  Kddilik  or  Jurisdiction, 
wtiere  we  slept  and  changed  horses. 

Our  attention  was  now  directed  towards  the  ancient  sites  on  the 
banks  of  the  Billa;us,  and  every  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the 
existence  of  ruins,  &c. 

Ptolemy  has  ])laced  a  city  called  Claudiopolis,  and  also  Bithy- 
nitun,  on  ibe  river  Elalas,  which  has  been  by  some  supposed  to 
be  either  the  river  of   Elaeum  or  the  Lycus,  hut   Rennell  and 
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jlh  a^ee  in  supposing  this  city  to  have  stood  on  tbe 
I   EIepu*  or  Elnlas  ia  substituted  for  it.     From  the 
now  nintle  of  tbe  Lycos,  which  we  had  followed  np 

«c  wore  rouviiired  "f  ihe  non-existence  of  any  site 
c  ujion  that  river.      We  bad  ciossed  the  Elasus  (?)  at 

heard  of  no  ruins  up  that  river;  and  we  now  ap- 
:  Hillxus  at  some  distance  from  its  cmhiiucfaure.  and' 
nt  we  directed  our  researches,  having  brard  of  no  rc- 
■  up  the  river. 

mained  fur  us,   besides  Bithynium  of  Ptolemy  and 
ntinium,  and  Tium  or  Tios,  in  the  country  of  \he 
ho  succeeded  tlie  Mariandyni,  occupying  both  sbons 
r  course  of  tbe  Billwus  river.     Of  Tium    Reunetl. 

e  of  the  BilliEus,  ■'  but  we  hear  of  no  remain*  of 

-After  taking  morning  sights  for     me.  we  started, 
a  plain  covcreil   with  sycamore  and  tamitrisk,  the' 
nclosci)  between  low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  of  lime^' 
irl,  with  every  here  and  there  a  village  peeping  fnim 
ces.     Hemp  is  much  cultivatetl  on  the  islands  of  the 
[1  its  banks.     At  a  distance  of  about  SJ    miles  w« 
go  rivulet,   7  yards  wide   by  J  a  yard  deep,  called 
1  Dereh-si,*  with  some  small  villages  anil  one  large 
ill  Koi,  of  alwut  40  h.iuses.  nn  the  blll-sitle.     A  little 

Kol  Bazdr. 

fomd  Us  trunk,  nt  a  height  of  12  yards  from  the  gTounit;  but 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  and  symmetrical  form  than  for 
its  dimen«ons.  Its  brancbcs  spread  nearly  equal  in  all  directions, 
as  It  lonered  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  60  feet. 

Th«  river,  winding  round  about  2  miles  to  the  N.E.,  lums 
suddenly  to  the  W.  before  reaching  the  sea,  and  sweeps  round 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  bears  a  considerable  structure  of  various 
ages,  and  which  announces  itself  as  the  castle  of  Ti'um. 

There  were  several  vessels  of  small  burthen  in  the  river,  and  a 
modem  village  designated  as  Saferji  O'ghU.  Crossing  over  the 
hill,  we  passed  by  an  ancient  gateway  and  entered  upon  the  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  Tium,  beyond  which,  after  passing  a  fine  rillage, 
B^laruii  K6i,  we  came  to  a  second,  HisiSr-Aiilii,  the  lillago 
attached  to  the  castle,  the  residence  of  an  'Ayy^n,  who  found  us  a 
borne  for  the  night. 

Oct.  13.~We  walked  the  previous  evening  to  the  site  of  Tium, 
by  an  ancient  causeway,  hedged  in  on  both  sides  by  bays,  proba- ' 
biy  sprung  from  olden  roots,  as  the  road  from  Antioch  to  Daphne 
is  in  part  similarly  ornamented ;  yet  such  plantations  arc  rare 
among  the  Alohammedans.  Passing  over  the  watts,  we  found 
pillars  and  fragments  of  ruins  rising  here  and  there,  hut  every- 
thing wag  covered  with  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  shrub- 
bery. The  evening  was  occupied  in  measuring  and  sketching  a 
beautiful  ivy  and  shrub-clad  ruin,  that  appeared  to  have  been  a 
church  or  a  basilica.  The  next  day  we  began  our  labours  at  a 
less  picturesque  edifice,  probably  a  guard-house,  with  two  sttmc 
platforms,  descending  into  the  town  ;  beyond,  and  nearer  to  the 
centre,  were  a  few  arches  belonging  to  an  aqueduct;  from  this 
pMot  wo  visited  a  mound  where  were  some  curious  ruins,  and 
niimOTOUB  sarcophagi,  the  lids  of  which  were  of  targe  dimensions, 
and  cut  in  solid  stone,  but  the  cofRns  were  made  merely  of  frag- 
ments of  pink  slaty  limestone. 

The  next  ohjecl  of  interest  was  a  smntl  but  very  perfect  amphi- 
tfaeatre,  now  buried  amid  trees  and  shrubbery  ;  and  from  this  wo 
went  to  the  caslie,  which  we  found  to  be  the  most  altered  and  re- 
built, and  consequently  the  least  interesting  of  all  the  ruins,  We 
met  with  no  inscriptions,  hut  transmit  the  dclaits  of  our  researches, 
which  are  only  of  a  general  nature. 

About  midday  we  were  ferried  over  the  Fitiyas,  the  day  being 
very  warm,  therm,  in  shade  72°,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
only  50".  Our  road  at  first  lay  along  a  level  pldn  of  alluvium, 
formed  by  the  river  ;  and  we  were  once  turned  back  by  some 
deep  marshes,  beyond  which  we  entered  a  thick  forest,  and 
began  to  ascend  along  acchvities  composed  of  trap-rocks  and 
limestones.  We  were  now  in  the  district  of  Kol  Bazjr,  but 
^fttfaere  were   few  villages ;    and    in   the  evening,  after    travelhng 

^ 
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niles,  we  arrived  &t  KJsU  Elmab,  the  residence  of  the 
.  prettv  valley  wbich  extended  iiortliwnrds  about  3  mile* 
hore.     The  'AjyAn  was  captain  of  a  merchant -vessel 
veen  Bilrlan  and  Constantinople,  and  being  anintelli- 
bavo  ventured  to  insert  on  tbe  map  the  details  wbich 
IS  of  the  coast-line  from  Cape  BSba  eastward  to  Ami- 

-Wo  could  not  stop  the  Sunday  in  the  crowded  resi- 
>  'Avyan,  so  continued  our  journey,  which  wa»  ashorl 
le  same  kind  of  country,  low,  hilly,  and  wooded,  but 
nore  villnces,  for  about  9  miles,  when  we  cajne  to  the 
tie  chalk-hills,   from  which    a  picturesque  view  wal 
the  river  and  modern  town  of  Birtin,  like  most  Oii- 
lookinp:  beat  at  a  distance, 

Icareous  limestones  of  these  hills  we  found  remains  of 
p,   but  no  shells.     An  abundant  spring  which  issued 
ne  formaliona  indicated  a  temperature  of  57°,  the  W 
:  being  7S)°.     We  had  still  a  marshy  plain,  impassable 
ide  over  before  we  got  into  the  town,  where  we  were 
,e  Khin. 

-Barlan,  a  town  little  visited  by  Europeans,  is  situated 
31)',*  as  determined  by  n  met.  alt.  of  the  sun.     It  it 
junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Kdj.ihnds,  from  s  village  of 
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upper  one  of  which  is  alone  inhabited.  For  the  same  reasong, 
the  town  is  carefully  paved  with  larg^e  limestone  slabs,  better  so 
than  any  Turkish  town  we  had  yel  teen ;  and  some  of  us  were 
doubtful  if  the  pavement  did  not  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Mobamniedans.  but  remains  of  antirjuity  arc  too  scarce  at 
B^rtiin  to  certify  as  to  its  being  an  ancient  site. 

The  town  is  built  upon  two  low  bills  of  cretaceous  lime- 
stone dipping  S.E.  at  an  angle  of  20".  The  houses  also  extend 
into  the  valley  between  these  hills,  which  rise  S.E.  and  N.W.  of 
each  other,  and  stretch  to  the  banks  of  the  KdjohniiB  on  the  one 
aide,  nod  to  those  of  the  O'rdeiri  on  the  other,  rising  up  the  hill- 
side lo  the  N,  or  beyond  the  latter  river.  Strabo  says  the  Par- 
ibenius  rises  in  Paphla^nia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
cheerful  meadows  through  which  it  flows.  The  Parthenius  is 
generally  considered  the  same  as  the  BilrtSn  river. 

Oct.  \ii. — Leaving  our  baggage  at  Bartdn,  we  hired  horses  to 
take  us  to  Amaserdh  (4  hours)  and  back  again  the  same  day.  We 
crossed  the  O'rdeiri,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  up  a  narrow 
valley  with  a  small  tributary  to  the  former,  designated  as  the 
Karii  ChSi,  or  black  river.  The  valley  soon  narrowed,  and  was 
nearly  blocked  up  by  sandstone  cliffs,  which  often  presented  a  rude 
outline  with  fantastic  forms,  and  in  one  place  a  rocking  stone  is 
curiously  perche<l  upon  a  jiinnacle  of  the  same  rock.  We  now  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  wooded  hills,  the  road  a  bad  one,  and  conti- 
nued along  these  till  we  came  within  view  of  the  sea.  when  we 
turned  to  the  E.,  by  a  steep  descent,  with  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  ruck.  It  would  have  required  little,  in  a  country  where  so 
little  public  spirit  in  the  way  of  internal  improvement  exists  as  in 
A»atic  Turkey,  to  have  determined  that  this  road  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  another  nation  of  workmen,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
we  came  to  a  small  niche  in  the  rock,  destined  to  hold  apparently 
a  figure,  and  beyond  was  a  tablet  containing  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
of  which  we  could  only  make  out  a  few  words,  as  PROTAGE 
NORENTI  CLAUDI  GERMANICI  •  •  *.  Alittlebe- 
yond  this  is  a  tablet  basement,  supporting  an  arched  frame-work, 
with  the  upright  figure  of  a  Roman  in  his  toga,  much  muti- 
lated and  the  head  broken  off,  but  the  attitude  is  graceful  and  the 
detail  good.  Close  by  was  a  column  and  pedestal  cut  in  solid 
rock,  and  supporting  a  colossal  eagle,  of  which  the  head  bad  also 
been  struck  ofT.  There  were  also  two  tablets,  of  which  the 
inscriptions  were  quite  illegible.  The  column  was  12  feet  high, 
the  statue  of  natural  size.  The  b'ase  of  the  frame  was  7  feet 
wide,  the  height  12.  The  base  of  the  column  was  3  feet  wide, 
the  height  12  feet,  and  the  eagle  was  4  feet  G  inches  in  height. 

Further  on,  on  the  road  side,  was  a  semi-ciroular  arch,  formed 
of  one  ring  of  solid  masonry,  1 4  feet  wide  by  7  high,  and  running 


;ht.  ^ 

nrmed         ^M 
inning   ^^^^ 
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;   \  a  mile  farther,  upon  an  elected  &\\e.  probably 
I.  were  the  reiraira  of  an  obloiiR  monumetit,  sppa- 
jaoloum,  near  which  was  ihe  lid  of  a  large  sarco- 

nnw   led    circuitously  down   a  steep  bill    towartls 
fbich,  like  most  tnodern  Turkish  towns  that  occupy 
is  picturesquely  situated.     The  town,  which  conmts 
s,  and  lias  a  population  of  about  800  persons,  is  built 
'  peninsula  that  has  two  necks,  the  first  formed  by  ■ 
greater  hay  of  the  sea ;    the  second  by  a  small  inlrt, 
narrow  causeway  led  to  what  was  formerly  the  castrl- 
lary  portion  of  the  (own.      Rude  and  nearly  perpeo- 
i   form   the  cape  called  Diwiin  Biirni,  which  rises 
ttle  bay  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  whole  of  which  WM 
It  in  with  larpe  stone  blocks,  like  a  well-kept  bar- 
hay  to  the  E.  is  wide  and  capacious,  and  beyond  the 
i  a  rockv  mass,  forming  (apparently  always)  an  untfr 
\  ;    nnd'to  the  E.  a  lesser  rock  is  connected  with  the 
a  wall  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition.     Tbe 
t  |>art  of  the  ancient  and  modem  town  which  occn^ 
•insula  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  defended  by  tower*, 
r  lo  have  been  renewed  at  various  times,  hut  to  have 
r  chief  regeneration  from  the  Cenoese,  whose  Cbrii- 
■ons  are  wci  everv  piatewav,  aod  wh(«c  ornamental 
ilecture  has  here  and  lliero  int^-rwoven  Gothic  tracery 
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.  We  are  now  about  lo  quit  Bith^iiia,  and,  crossing;  the  Par- 
tfaeuius,  to  enter  upon  the  no  lesi  interesting  districts  of  Papliln- 
gonia,  but  before  doing  to  we  may  be  allowed  one  or  two  gcnural 
remarks. 

First,  it  ia  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  all  the  contacts  llinl  were 
observed  between  the  crelaceous  or  supratretaceous  limeslones 
and  the  igneous  rocks  in  Bithynia,  only  two  orders  of  modi ficat ions 
faulurcd  upon  the  original  aspect  of  the  rock  were  common. — the 
one  into  a  compact  limestone  that  was  not  granular,  and  the 
other,  and  by  far  the  most  common,  was  into  a  slaty  pink-coloured 
rock,  indicating  a  large  evolution  of  gaseous  matters  at  the  period 
of  the  effusion  of  the  igneous  rocks,  without  any  very  considerable 
iKat.  This  peculiar  red  colouration  of  portions  or  zones  of  stmti- 
.fied  rocks  has  already  been  attributed  by  some  geologists  to  an 
impregnation  derived  from  igneous  sources,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
red  schists  of  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  have  appeared  to 
lie  derived  from  the  prolongation  of  a  metallic  or  plutonic  vein 
(Uoue,  vol.  i.  p.  4lj4).  And  the  origin  of  the  same  bands  of  red 
limcslooe  in  the  Alps  has  been  placed  in  the  same  category  by 
Sludeo.  In  the  Bithynian  chalk  and  supracrotaccous  lime- 
slwnea  it  is  only  where  that  formation  is  in  contact  with  or  in 
prusimity  lo  igneous  action  (which  is  always  made  sufficiently 
evident  by  the  HeKuous  and  contorted  or  variously  dip|(ing  slralaj 
tfa»t  the  same  phenomena  are  observed. 

Secondly,  an  instructive  comparison  may  be  made  between  the 
sedimentary  formations  of  Bilhynia  and  those  of  Paphlagonia. 
Il  would  appear  that  the  limestones  of  the  first  country,  fnim 
their  uniform  mineralogical  characters  when  unaltered  by  contact 
with  volcanic  rucks,  and  the  continued  absence  of  organic  remains, 
excepting  a  few  marine  atgET,  had  been  originally  formed  in  the 
deep  sea ;  while  the  ostradte  sandstones  and  highly  fossiliferous 
limestones  of  Paphlagonia  have  evidently  had  a  littoral  origin. 

This  view  of  the  subject  would  put  the  Nicomedian  ppuinsula 
large  portion  of    Bithynia   at   one   period   in    submarine 

tplhs,  which  were  limited  lo  the  S.  by  the  Olympus,  whiih  at 
tbe  same  time  bounded  to  ihe  N.  the  central  lacustrine  deposit  of 
Aaa.  Minor  described  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Hamilton  as  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  the  western  prolongation  of  Taurus,  and  upon  the  south- 
acchvities  of  which  we  have  traced  the  same  littoral  forma- 
ts of  the  supracrctaceous  epochs,  succeeded  in  Northern 
by  deep  sen  and  non- fossiliferous  rocks,  apparently  of  the 
epoch  as  the  Bilhynian  deposits. 

Lastly,  although  the  country  wc  had  traversed  from  Akehfth 
Shehr  to  the  Parthcnius  was  everywhere  hilly,  and  sometimes 
mountainous,  still  the  country  of  littoral  mountains  could  always 
^  dislinguishcd  from   the  more  southerly  and  lofty   chain  of 
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bicb.  nlthough  broken  into  ilifferent  parts,  and  known 
lames,  ia  still  always  distinguishable  from  ihe  latcrd 
tranflverae  chains  which  give  origin  to  the  Qumeruu 
IS  that  fliiw  into  the  sea,  ur  form  tributaries  to  the 
s.  as  the  Sangarius,  the  Lycus,  the  BUltvus,  and  the 

1  great  E.  and  W.  chain,  others  apparently  start  at 
iingles.  and  approach  the  shore  from  S.  to  N.,  but  tim 
:i  incorrect  way  of  expressing  the  fact,  for  these  are 
™8  of  mountains,  hanng  a  different  origin  and  strnc- 
ally   p!uU)nic,  ami    bearing    up  on    their  flanks  the 
1  liltcd-up  fragments  of  those  sedimentary   deposiu 
into  the  com[K>Bilion  of  the  round  and  irregular  hillj 
Uithynia.     Such,  more  particularly,  is  the  case  on  tbt 
of  Ktijamin  and  of  Kari  'fagh  »"<!  'ps'l.  *»(*»  '!»«'■ 
mes'  and    outlying  basaltic  dykes;    and    of    iraiUr 
iree  dislinct  ranges  of  hills,  which  advance  in  as  man/ 
nmontories  into  the  sea,  between  the  cmbouchnre  id 
ind  that  of  the  Bdrtan  river,  formed  of  a  nucleus  of 
ft  felspalho-pyroxenic  scries,  succeeded   by  tracbylM 

le  shales,  the  valleys  of  which,  when  filled  with  detri- 

um.  are  almost  alone  subject  to  cultivation. 

—We  lul'l   13Artaii   and  pursued  our  journey  up  the 
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carried  amid  huge  mnsscs  of  sanilstane  and  conglomerate,  over- 
shadowed by  laurel,  ivy,  box,  myrlle,  oleander,  and  other  ever- 
green and  deciduous  shrubs.  After  passinji;  beyond  liiis,  through 
a  forest  of  birch,  we  forded  the  river,  and  came  amid  plane  and 
some  pine,  ihe  seeds  of  which  bad  been  bniughl  down  by  the 
torrents,  to  where  ibe  O'rde'iri  received  a  tributary  from  a  portion 
of  the  Kaya  Dibbah,  to  the  N.,  while  we  followed  the  souih- 
eaaterly  branch,  and  at  a  short  distance  reached  a  poor  hamlet 
called  Sarnish.  in  the  'Ayy^inlik  of  Oluz. 

Oct.  19.— There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  tbe  requisite 
number  of  horses  at  Sarnisb,  so  we  mounted  the  few  wretched 
animals  that  cotdd  be  obtained,  and  put  the  luggage  into  waggons 
drawn  by  bufTaloes.  At  about  an  hour's  travel  we  came  to  a 
mosque  in  the  forest  where  the  neighbouring  villagers  had  col- 
lected for  prayer,  and  were  at  the  same  time  roasting  two  whole 
Uieep,  to  feast  upon  after  seri-ice.  Crossing  the  river  at  this 
'  oint,  we  commenced  a  long  ascent  through  a  forest  on  tbe  hill- 
ide,  the  road  being  made  of  logs  of  wood  laid  transversely.  The 
ifty  precipice  of  limestone  called  the  Black  Rock  opened  upon 

to  the  N.E,.  and  a  tributary  of  the  O'rde'iri  came  through  a 

rky  pass  near  its  base.     The  barometer  indicated  for  the  height 
of  tbe  crest  we  were  passing  over  about  900  feet. 

Descending  again  into  the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ordeiri,  we  passed  several  good  saw-mills,  more 
especiaUy  on  approaching  DursAn-li,  a  village  in  a  valley  to  the 
JS,,  and  the  residence  of  the  'Ayyiin  of  Ovah  or  Ovah  Kaza  si. 
^iirsfin-li  is  corrupted  from  Ddrt  Hasanli — the  four  of  l4asan. 
\  Oct.  20.— Our  road  still  lay  towards  the  sources  of  the  O'nlein', 
'and  after  a  short  journey  tbrougb  woods  of  plane  and  cork,  with 
onderwood  and  ct)arse  grasses,  we  passed  the  mosque  and  villages 
of  B£gb  Jeviz,*  which  extends  far  up  a  valley  to  the  N. ;  while 
our  ronte  lay  along  a  more  expansive  and  wooded  vale  to  the  S.  E. 
Eveiytbing  was  u]K)n  a  large  scale,  and  truly  alpine :  at  the  head 
of  this  valley  was  the  mountain  of  Dnrnab  Yd'ila-si,  with  a  forest  of 
pine  fringing  its  rude  acclivities,  but  with  a  bald  summit  above 
all :  to  the  S.,  wild  cr.igs  and  precipices,  the  home  of  the  moun- 
tain antelope  and  tbe  ibex,  alternated  with  dark  woody  recesses, 
that  appeared  almost  unattainable.  There  was  here  and  there  a 
village  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  a  few  houses  (more  indeed 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  so  secluded  a  spot)  were  scat- 
tered upon  the  summit  and  acclivities  of  the  hills  to  tbe  N. 
These  hamlets  were  tenanted  by  a  race  of  a  very  dark  and  swarthy 
with  uncombed  hair  and  a  neglected  appeiirnnce.  The 
in  the  neighbourhood  consisted  of  sandstone  and  sandstone 

*  Walout-Oaiilea. 
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conglomerates^  passing  into  millstone  grit>  and  associated  witi 
limestones,  limestone  conglomerate,  and  limestone  shales.     It  tool 
us  exactly  4  hours  and  40  minutes  from  the  time  we  left  Dui 
Sanli  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  watershed  of  the  O^rdelri.  The  two 
barometers  indicated  for  this  point  an  ele^'ation  of  3200  feet;  bat, 
although  wc  had  been  always  ascending  since  we  left  B£rtin,  it 
was  very  different  with  the  country  now  before  us.  which,  form- 
ing  the  two  Iflanis,  and  named  by  Rennell,  after  an  Oriental 
authority,  "  the  stony  Ifl^ni/*  extended  to  the  E.  in  on  elevated 
and  continuous  moorland. 

The  great  features  of  the  new  country  we  had  now  entered  upon 
consisted,  first,  in  the  high  range  of  mountains  which  began  at  the 
Dumnh  Y«ii1d-sf,  and  extended  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Sarkhun  Yd'ila-sf,  now  covered  with  snow.  This  range 
is  identical  with  the  Mons  Orminius  of  the  ancients. 

N.E.  of  this  was  the  great  upland  of  Iflani,  or  central 
Paphlagonia,  which  is  formed  of  snpracrctaceous  rocks.  In  ad- 
vancing towards  the  S.  this  upland  and  the  stratified  rocks  of 
which  it  is  compose<l  begin  to  be  broken  up  by  water-courses  and 
ravines.  When  once  the  upper  crust  is  brokenj  a  softer  and 
more  friable  material  beneath  is  carried  away  with  rapidity  till  it 
meets  with  another  hard  bed :  at  the  head  of  the  lateral  ^'alleyi 
there  is  thus  only  one  rock-terrace  above  the  rivulet-beds ;  but, 
in  descending  (as  is  generally  the  case),  the  number  of  these 
rock-terraces  increases,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  vallcj's 
widen,  till,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  point,  namely,  on  arriving 
at  the  valley  of  the  S<5gh^nlf  Su,  the  table-land,  which  has  gra- 
dually diminished  in  elevation,  terminates  in  rounded  headlands 
between  different  rivulets.  Beyond  the  same  river,  a  vast  pile  of 
horizontally-stratified  deposits,  named  Kazi  Yachi  (Goose*8  neck), 
towers  above  the  river  to  a  height  of  at  least  1000  feet  This  is 
no  mountain  mass,  but  a  portion  of  the  same  upland,  denuded  by 
various  causes,  more  particularly  the  action  of  torrents,  and  is 
found  to  be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  plain  of  Iflani,  although 
to  a  spectator  in  the  valley  of  the  Sdghanli  S(i  it  appears  as  a 
distinct  mountain  height. 

It  was  here,  and  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  that  we  first  met  with  almost  continuous  beds  of  large 
oysters,  and  in  the  limestones  below  cones  and  spiral  univalves, 
generally  of  a  gigantic  size.  The  whole  of  the  rocks  ciround 
Za*faran  Bull  arc  redolent  with  fossil  remains,  and  some  beds  are 
composed  entirely  of  numniulites. 

The  same  evening  we  arrived  at  Za'fardn  Boli,  and  were  glad 
to  enjoy  the  repose  which  the  sabbath  offered  to  us  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Greek  Christians,  which  is  called  Kur&n  Koi. 

Za*faran  B6li,  a  town  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  is  built  at 
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the  junction  of  two  small  stTenms.  The  one  comes  from  the  N,, 
the  other  from  the  N.E.,  and  the  united  waters  How  umlei  the 
lofty  nrch  of  n  cliff-overhanjring  bridge,  nnd  down  deep  rocky 
dells,  to  the  Sdgbanli  Su.  To  the  S.E.,  the  upland,  terminating 
in  abrupt  but  low  cliffs  over  the  town,  is  occupied  by  a  new 
barrack  and  its  attached  mosque.  In  (he  valley  between  this  and 
the  central  upland  is  part  of  the  town  and  the  Klian,  while 
J  a  mile  beyond  is  the  targe  suburb  called  Kir  Kuliah ;  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  same  valley,  called  Kayi  O'ghli.  a  detached 
mass  of  rock  bears  upon  its  summit  the  ruinous  wall  of  a  fort  of 
no  great  antiquity. 

The  central  upland  terminates  in  a  circular  disposition  of  its 
low  rocky  cliffs,  and  is  again  continued  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
by  a  detached  rocky  terrace,  which  i»  also  surrounded  by  ruinous 
fortifications,  and  is  the  present  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the 
prison  of  the  place. 

The  next  valley  is  divided  into  two  minor  ones,  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  at  a  short  distance  by  the  suburb  of  Ttikatii,  con- 
taining about  1 50  houses,  embosomed  in  gardens,  while  at  the  lop 
of  a  rock-terrace,  and  approached  by  a  steep  ascent,  is  the  suburb 
called  Kuriin  Ki3i,  the  residence  of  the  Greeks.  Beyond  tliis 
a^ain  are  two  other  large  villages,  Bdghlah  and  Ddluk,  each  con- 
taining from  150  to  200  houses. 

The  town  itself  is  situated  in  the  mouths  of  the  different  <• 
ravines,  and  contains  about  3000  houses  of  Mohammedan^  t 
while  the  Christians  have  Q50  houses  and  one  church,  that  i>f  . 
St.  Stephen.  Thus,  without  the  suburbs,  Za'farjin  Bdli  may  be 
considered  topossess  a  population  of  15,000  persons.  It  coa-i, 
tains  a  tolerable  chirshf  or  market,  four  handsome  mosques,! 
besides  several  smaller  ones,  two  large  khans,  and  four  public  ; 
baths.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  saffron,  which  ts  largely  cultivated  in  •• 
the  neighbourhood,  and  has  rendered  this  place  one  of  the  mott 
flourishing  and  populous  towns  of  Anatolia. 

The  terminal  name  of  this  city  indicates  a  Greek  origin, 
whether  Hellenic  or  Byzantine.  The  first  is  a  later  interpolation 
of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place.  The  tradition  ]>reBened 
by  the  Greek  residents  is  that  of  a  church  founded  here  by 
Theodora,  the  wife  of  Justinian,  and  consecrated  by  the  gift  of  a 
limb  of  St.  Stephen,  from  relics  brought  from  Palestine.  It  is 
probable  that  this  empress,  the  frail  object  of  Gibbon's  just 
but  unsparing  sarcasm,  met  with  kindness,  or  dreamt  her  first 
visions  of  future  greatness,  in  Paphlagonia,  which  it  is  recorded 
she  last  left  with  the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined  to 
become  the  wife  of  a.  potent  mon.irch.  The  memory  of  such  an 
event  may  have  led  in  after-periods  of  devotion  to  the  foundation 
of  a  church  at  aspot  for  which  the  name  of  Theodoropolis  is  stilt 
"  ■  'med. 
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It  is  recorded  by  Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  John  Mald^ 
Theophanes,  and  the  historian  of  Justinian's  building  ezpkntsr- 
Procopius^ — that  in  the  journey  to  the  Pythian  hiibM,  throng 
Bithynia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms  to  the  churches,  the  mooH- 
teries,  and  the  hospitals. 

In  that  part  of  the  Peuting^rian  tables  which  contains  a  cnsi 
road  by  Otrcsa  ('Osm  jnjik)  to  Amasia,  there  is  a  back  road  wfakb 
Rennell  has  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  coast-line  from'nn 
to  Sinope,  but  which  contains  two  names  on  the  road  firom  Amsss 
to  Sinope,  viz.,  Stephane  and  Thomia.  The  first  name  migb 
have  belonged  to  that  community  where  tlie  gem -covered  member 
of  the  martyr  is  still  most  reverentially  preserved — the  second  to 
Kastamuni. 

Oct.  <22.  —  We  made  an   excursion  to    Kard    Binir  (blad 
spring),  a  spot  on  the  stony  upland,  7  miles  N.E.  by  E.  bm 
ZaTaran  Bdli,  where,  in  a  small  isolated  grove  of  dark  pines,  sod 
amid  numerous  Mohammedan  tombs,  were  fragments  and  capitals 
of  columns  of  a  plain  Byzantine  order,  while  in  their  neighbour- 
hood a  slab  of  rude  limestone  bears  a  still  more  rude  effigy  of  a 
female  figure,  of  less  than  natural  size,  the  breasts  bare,  the  bat 
mutilated  liy  time,  and  the  shoulders  ornamented  with  what  were 
probably  a  pair  of  wings.     Tradition  has  preserved  no  memoiy 
of  this  spot,  at  once  claimed  by   the   Mohammedans  and  the 
Christians  as    belonging  to  their  progenitors,  but  whether  a 
temple,  a  monastery,  or  a  mausoleum,  might  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. 

We  started  by  the  \-illage  of  T6kdtli,  and,  leaving  Kir  Kullah  on 
our  left.,  crossed  the  easterly  ravine  of  Za*fardn  B6H,  called  Kayi 
O'ghli,  and  a  limestone  plain  having  two  farms  upon  its  almost 
naked  surface ;  beyond  this,  and  6  miles  from  ZaTaran  B6I1,  we 
crossed  the  deep  and  rocky  dell  called  Serb  Dereh  (rough 
valley),  which  we  had  also  traversed  at  a  point  higher  up,  on 
coming  from  Dur  Sanli.  This  deep  ravine  completely  cuts 
Za'faran  Boli  from  the  upland,  and  would  form  a  strong  natural 
lino  of  defence. 

We  returned  by  another  line,  following  the  Serb  Dereh,  and 
keeping  the  rivulet  on  our  left-hand  side,  as  far  as  to  the  valley  of 
the  Sughanli  Su,  which  we  found  full  of  villages.  We  passed 
through  one  largo  one,  Yasi  K61,  containing  300  houses  of  Mo- 
hammedans, and  sevontv-fivo  houses  of  Greek  Christians.  It  has 
throe  minnrots.  and  the  population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  snflfron.  besides  which  the  Christians  manufacture  wine  and 
opium  in  small  quantities. 

Oct.  G:J. — Started  early  in  the  morning  upon  an  excursion  to 
s<H^  the  junction  of  the  Soghanli  $u  with  the  river  of  Hamdmli. 
Our  road  lay  across  the  Bulak  Dereh,  a  ravine  picturesque  as  the 
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others,  uid  then  along  the  banks  of  the  SdghilnU  Su,  till  about 
7  miles  from  the  town  we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  at  which  jioint  a  hridp;c  was  carried  over  them.  The  united 
strcEun  was  42  yards  wide,  2  feet  in  depth,  and  flowing  at  a 
rate  of  about  3  miles  an  hour. 

We  retumetl  from  the  place,  over  well -cultivated  fields,  now 
in  part  clothed  with  flowering'  plantations  of  colchicum  autumnale, 
to  the  lillage  of  Buldk,  from  whence,  passing  over  a  rocky  ridge, 
we  entered  upon  a  beautiful  mountain- en  closed  vale,  at  the  foot 
of  Onninius,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  diversified  by  small 
country-houses.  We  journeyed  up  this  valley  about  a  mile  to 
where  it  turns  N.,  and  at  the  head  of  this,  passing  over  igneous 
rocks  which  haic  disrupted  and  borne  up  vast  cliffs  of  limestone, 
we  found  a  fine  stream  of  water  flowing  from  beneath  the  linie- 
Btone  rocks.  We  passed  over  the  rocky  beds,  through  which 
the  waters  had  forced  themselves  a  passage,  and  found  an  old 
channel  blocked  up  by  huge  masses,  which  had  fallen  down  from 
above,  and  probably  diverted  the  stream  from  its  original  course. 
The  good  people  of  Za'faran  HdU  make  picnic  parties  to  this 
picturesque  spot,  which  is  also  famous  among  the  Christians  as 
the  site  of  two  monasteries — one  devoted  to  Theodorus  or  Theo- 
dora, the  other  to  St.  John.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was 
45° ;  the  air  oOP.  We  returned  by  the  subtirb  of  Bdghlar  or  Bo- 
g'haxlu,  so  that  we  had  now  encompassed  the  town  on  all  sides. 

But  the  important  pfjint  determined  by  this  day's  excursion 
related  to  the  thstribution  of  the  rivers  of  Paphlagonia.  concerning 
which  more  errors  have  crept  into  the  maps  than  even  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Halys. 

All  the  maps  indeed  agree  in  making  the  river  of  BOli  flow 
into  that  of  Filiy^s,  but  all  of  them  equally  agree  in  making  the 
rivers  of  Cherkesh  and  of  Bayandir  tributaries  to  the  river  of 
Itdrt&n.  But  while  Kinneir,  Leake,  and  Lapie  make  the  river 
of  Za'fardn  Btili  (I?lt5ghiinli  Sii)  and  that  of  Arjj  flow  into  the 
Halya  by  Kastamiini  and  Tash  Kopri,  Rennell  has  made  the 
Aiaj,  flowing  from  Kastamuni,  join  with  the  Hamimli'  or 
Bayindir  river,  and  flow  into  the  Bartdn. 

All  these  various  and  conflicting  riews,  each  incorrect  in  some 
oae  particular,  are  simplified  by  the  knowledge  that  the  great 
basin  of  the  Filiyds  or  BjHebus  river  receives  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  of  Bull,  of  Bayandir,  of  Cherkesh.  and  of  Arfij,  which 
flows  from  the  western  side  of  the  Kastamuni  hills,  and  joins  the 
Bny^dir  river  2  hours  above  the  junction  of  the  -Siighanli  Su 
with  the  same  river.  The  Cherkesh  or  Bayandir  river,  which 
we  had  seen  in  1H37  at  both  those  places,  is  said  to  flow  onwards, 
and  8  hours  from  Hamamli  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  MilSn, 
oomiug  ixom  a.  moimtainoiia  country,  including  the  govemmeDtt  of 
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Sh&h-butun  and  Oldk ;  the  chief  places  of  which  are  Ak  Biih, 
4  hours  from  MiUn>  and  Pahkv&n^  1 1  hours  from  the  «m 
place.  Near  Mildn  are  said  to  be  some  thermal  springs,  and 
opposite  to  the  junction  the  village  of  Akchah  Hisdr. 

The  united  rivers  of  Bayandir,  Arij,  and  Sdghinli  $u  flov 
througli  a  pass  in  the  Orminius  at  the  foot  of  the  Sarkhun  Yiili-c^ 
and  arc  said  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Boll  river  20  hours  fnm 
this  pointy  which  must  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  basin  of  the  Bartan  rivcr^  or  Parthenius,  we  have  seen  con- 
sists of  two  comparatively  small  streams^  the  Kdjahnds  and  O'rdeui 
both  of  which  flow  from  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
Orminius  and  the  Pnphlagonian  Olympus,  and  united  are  less  in 
magnitude  than  the  Filiyas  before  it  enters  the  Orminius. 

The  latitude  of  Za'fardn  Bull,  by  the  mean  of  two  mer.  alts,  of  tbe 
sun,  is  4 1°  1 S'  N. ;  its  longitude,  by  chronometers,  32®  53'.  We  had 
much  bad  weather  and  snow  while  here.  The  mean  height  of  Hat 
barometer  was  28  *  450,  indicating  an  elevation  of  about  1200  feet 

The  rock'  formations  in  the  Orminius  consist  of  trap-rodtt 
and  trap-conglomerates,  with  limestones  and  sandstones  which  were 
non-fossilifcrous;  and  of  sandstones  and  superincumbent  limesUmei 
in  the  plains,  which  abound  in  organic  remains. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  our  former  barometric  station  [3200  fi] 
at  Sabdn  Chilah,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  our  road  lay  through  forests,  where  the  snow  tumbled 
upon  us  from  overladen  brandies  of  fir.    At  the  village  of  ^Osmin- 
ziki  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dyke  of  compact  quartz  rods, 
rising  like  a  wall  20  feet  above  the  soil.      The  road  was  in  other 
respects  very  uninteresting.    The  moorland  being  little  diversified, 
when  cultivated,  there  were  a  few  villages, — when  not,  it  was  a  con- 
tinuous waste  or  forest-land.    It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we 
arrived  at  an  isolated  house,  where  the  *  Ayyan  of  that  portion  of 
Ifl^ni  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Za'fardn  B<51i  resides. 
There  were  several  robbers,  in  chains,  walking  about  the  house. 
In  the  valley  of  the  '  Ayy^inlik  we  counted  fifteen  small  villages. 

Oct  2G. — Crossing  over  some  low  sandstone  hills,  wo  came  to 
a  first  valley  of  Bcdil,  with  five  villages,  and  then  another,  which 
expanded  into  a  plain,  cultivated  in  almost  every  part,  and  studded 
with  villages,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  Bdzar,  or  market- 
village,  called  Istanbol  Baz^r.  At  Constantinople  the  term  for 
the  first  day  in  the  Mohammedan  week  is  Bazdr,*  and  for  the 
second,  B&zfir  £rteh-si.  In  Anatolia  the  seccmd  day  in  the  week  is 
called  Devrck,  but,  when  applied  to  a  market,  they  say  Istanbdl 
Bazat,  or  Constantinople  market  (day). 


•  Market  (day),  gdnf  being  uudentoo'L    B&idr-erteh-sf,  innrket*H  morrow,  i,  t,, 
day  after  markut-day. — Ft  S. 
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At  Chelebf  Koi,  N .  5  E.  of  the  BilzSr,  an  alt.  of  the  sun  gave  the 
latitude  of  the  place  41°  24'  N.,  bar.  27.00  inches.  After  a 
short  journey  of  4  hours,  we  came  to  a  stony  district,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  'Ayy&n  of  Iflani,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Kastamijnt :  hence  the  two  Ifldnis  are  always  distin- 
g:nished  as  IflSni  of  Za'farin  Bdli,  and  Iflani  of  Kastamuni. 

Ifl^ni  of  Kastamunf  is  sLiled  to  have  twenty  villages  under  its 
jurisdiction  ;  hut  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  upon  this 
subject  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  'Ayyan  of  IfliSni  of 
Za'fariin  13(51i  asserted  that  there  were  only  twenty-four  villages 
in  his  jurisdiction,  while  the  'AyySn  of  IBAm  of  Kastamuni  as- 
serted that  the  same  government  cnnUtined  nearly  eighty  villages. 

A  number  of  villages  often  assemble  together  to  hold  a  court, 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  Inxalion :  they  call  this  one 
Dt'vun,  and,  when  several  unite,  they  are  numbered  accordingly. 
Tbis  arrangement  is  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  luid 
hence,  in  the  map,  four  or  five  villages  will  sometimes  be  found 
marked  with  the  same  name. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  great  upland  of  Paphlagonia  may 
be  judged  of  by  (he  height  of  these  places,  situate  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  upon  what  constituted  pretty  nearly  the 
average  between  the  level  of  the  valley  bottoms  and  the  lops  of 
the  undulating  territory :  such  are  Ifliini  of  Za'fariin  Bolf,  3000  feet, 
Chelebi  Kili,  2780  feet,  and  Tfldni  .)f  KasLimuni,  2840  feet.  The 
plain  containing  the  Biizdr  of  IMni  of  Z/fardn  B(3li  is  about 
100  feet  below  Clielebi  Kifi,  while  the  dominating  land,  as  at 
Sabdnchilah  (yet  not  out  of  the  upland),  attained  an  elevation  of 
3200  feet,  'I'he  district  of  DSdilUi  may  be  loolteil  upon  almost  as 
3  portion  of  the  same  upland,  only  that,  at  a  height  of  2400  feel, 
it  is  surrounded  by  niount<iins,  and  is  separated  from  Iflini  by 
the  U'znn  Biirun  chain,  the  summit  level  or  lowest  part  of  the 
crest  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  3G00  feel. 

To  the  north  the  Paphlagonian  upland  is  broken  up  by  abrupt 
and  sharp  or  rounded  mountains,  and  intersected  by  deep,  narrow 
v.alleys ;  which,  with  their  several  rivulets  and  rivers,  soon  find 
their  way  to  the  Black  .Sea,  through  various  windings  and  pic- 
turesque glens  and  ravines. 

On  tliis  upland  the  cultivation  consists  almost  entirely  of  wheat 
aiHl  barley ;  indeed  it  may  be  considered  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive wheat- countries  of  Anatolia.  Besides  this  tlicy  also  cul- 
tivate n  species  of  Polynonum  in  the  fields,  and  a  C'ke?inpoilium  in 
their  gardens,  principally  to  feed  fowls,  the  eggs  of  which  fonn  a 
large  article  in  their  diet;  but  these  seeds  arc  ground  also,  and 
used  in  making  bread.  The  gardens  also  furnish  a  liitle  maize  in 
sunny  exposures,  and  plenty  of  cabbages  and  pumpkins.  The 
climate  and  soil  arc  well  adapted  for  potatoes.     The  appearance 
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4ife,.R#uii»  with  their  short  stubble,  the  marshy  spots  covered 
kvMM;  *^lgcs,  and  the  green  swarcl,  with  its  long  festucaSv  ii 
^•j  :  uiuiitf  to  that  of  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  land  is  both 
«,M^itfti  uul  regularly  topdrcssed.  As  a  general  average,  80 
aimw*  ow  ^20  lbs.  of  wheat,  fetch  25  piastres,  or  5s. ;  the  sane 
m^M»UK  of  barley,  3s. 

Jvt.  ^7* — Crossing  the  limestone  rocks  of  Ifl&ni,  the  rod 
4|ietjtied  upon  the  cultivated  valley  of  Sigliir  (ox,)  beyond  which  im 
%  jjsiall  plain,  with  five  villages  under  one  court  (Div4n),  named 
l\*kiyyoh  K(7i  (convent  villc).  Beyond  this,  the  character  of  the 
country  completely  changed,  from  a  continuous  upland,  interseded 
by  nearly  circular  plains  and  valleys,  with  gentle  slopes,  to  mcis 
lofty  mountains,  chiefly  with  conical,  although  not  actually  sharp, 
summits ;  rapid,  but  not  abrupt  accli\ities,  and  deep  and  narrow 
valleys,  clotlicd  to  the  base  of  tlieir  sides  with  forests  of  fir ;  whidi, 
on  the  mountain  sides  and  summits,  alternated  with  equally  pro- 
lific, but  now  leafless,  woods  of  birch. 

One  of  these  narrow  valleys  now  opened  before  us,  having  a 
little  cultivation,  and  corresponding  groups  of  hamlets  like  eyrm 
on  its  si<le,  while  a  blac:k  forest  spread  out  below.  This  district 
is  called  the  Kara  Aglidj  (black  tree).  It  is  in  the  'Ayydnlik  d 
Chilini,  where  we  arrivc<l  after  about  half  an  hour's  farther  lide. 

An  hour's  journey  from  Chilani  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
U'zun  Burun,  and  in  another  hour  we  reached  the  summit  le?el 
or  lower  part  of  the  crest,  for  which  the  barometer  indicated  an 
elevaticm  of  3600  feet.  This  mountain  chain  extends  nearly  N.E. 
and  S.W.,  and  is  formed  of  rounded  mountains  with  gentle 
acclivities,  covered  with  wood  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

I'he  descent  was  more  rapid  than  the  ascent.  We  passed  some 
fine  specimens  of  pure  quartzose  rocks ;  but.  unfortunately,  night 
overtook  us^  and  entering  u])on  a  plain  studdetl  with  tillages,  and 
belonging  to  the  'Ayyanlik  of  Ddduhi,  after  a  journey  of  4  liours 
from  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  we  arrived  at  the  '  Ayyan's  house 
(first  passing  the  Bazar  in  tlie  middle  of  the  plain),  and  where  we 
were,  as  usual,  well  received^  and  treated  with  a  large  fire. 

The  'Ayyanlik  of  Ddddhi  has  under  its  jurisdiction  about 
twenty-four  villages :  the  cultivation  is  the  sjime  at  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  as  that  of  the  Iflani  district ;  but  maize,  tobacco,  and 
French  beans  are  added  to  their  productions :  vines  do  not  succeed. 

The  plain  itself  is  formed  hy  the  union  of  several  valleys,  but 

more  particularly  two  large  ones,  which  extend  to  the  S.S.E.,  and 

to  the  S.W.     The  first,   Khonsilar,  contains  eleven  villages,  of 

from  seven  to  twenty  cottcagcs ;  the  second,  thirteen  villages  of  a 

■ice.     The  plain  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 

pe  not  continuous,  but  rather  in  groups.     To  the  east  alone 

B  limestone  ridges  above  the  isolated  residence  of  the 
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'Ayyin ;  but  to  the  S.,  the  S.W.,  aad  the  N.W.  are  (n^oups  of 
rouiuled  schistose  hilli.  The  highest  of  these  is  called  GiJlgf 
Bel,  now  covered  with  mow  at  its  Bumuiit. 

Oct.  28.— Started  at  first  in  a  N.W.  and  then  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion, over  the  range  of  hills  which  Imunded  the  plain  of  Dadahf. 
Our  road  up  ihe  hills  lay  at  first  N..  a  little  W.,  then  N.,  and 
finally  N,  a  little  E.  to  the  crest.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
forests  <if  oak  and  fir. 

The  ilescent  was  to  the  E,  of  N.,  by  the  village  of  'Arahah- 
rhi-lar  (Waggoner's- town),  consisting  of  three  parts  on  opposite 
siiles  uf  a  narrow  and  steep  valley.  From  this  wc  turned  E., 
through  Gerish  (three  small  villages),  then  over  low,  fir-clad 
schistose  hills,  down  to  a  brook,  where  we  first  met  with  fine 
quai-ries  of  excellent  roofing-slale,  a  fact  that  may  not  he  uninte- 
resting to  the  Turkish  government,  as  the  slates  now  used  at  Con- 
stantinople are  brought,  at  some  expense,  from  Europe,  chiefly 
from  England. 

This  valley  soon  ojjeneil  and  turned  N.  J  E.  to  the  vale  of  the 
Oaurik^n  Irmdk.  It  was  most  remarkable  for  its  abundance  of 
cranlierry- trees,  now  in  full  fruit.  The  trees  were  small,  with  a 
lianly  but  stunted  trunk,  somewhat  similar  to  the  olive.  Jays, 
blackbirds,  and  fieldfares  were  feasting  upon  the  ripe  berries. 

On  enl£ring  the  valley  of  the  Daurikan  Irmdk,  here  about 
13  yards  wide,  by  1  foot  in  deptli,  our  road  turned  due  E,,  and, 
wilii  some  deviations,  led  us  to  Jurimardn,  the  residence  of  a 
mukhtilr,  or  sub-governor,  who  was  to  provide  us  with  horses  for 
our  further  journey. 

Ocl,  «(J, — We  followed  the  river's  bank  about  E.  by  N.  3  miles. 
It  then  took  a  benil,  crossing  from  N.E.  from  a  ilificrent  country, 
ciinsisting  of  chalk  clifis  and  hilts  of  flinty  gravel,  from  which  some 
neighbouring  villages  are  employed  in  making  gun-llinis.  Doreh 
Kcfi  is  a  sm^l  village,  prettily  situated  in  a  deep  glen  surrounded 
by  precipices.  To  the  S.W.  is  an  exleoBive  plain,  cultivated  and 
covered  with  villages,  belonging  to  Kurch  Knza-si  (Kureb  district). 
To  the  N.  a  billy  district,  where  is  the  bfizdr  of  Jun'mardn,  and 
a  conical  hill,  on  which  are  the  vestiges  of  a  castellated  building  : 
we  oblaineil  bearings  of  it  from  the  next  plain.  Our  muleteers 
professed  not  to  know  the  roail  or  the  names  of  the  vdlageg,  so  we 
got  a  boy  as  a  guide  from  the  next  we  come  to, 

Continuing  over  the  upland  of  Salmanli,  the  chalk  terminated 
in  a  long  and  abrupt  precipice,  forming  a  terrace  of  rock,  which 
rests  u|>on  igneous  formations,  ami  extended  from  E.  to  W.,  fmnt- 
ing  a  broad,  plain-like  valley,  which  was  cultivated,  and  abounds 
in  villages  belonging  to  the  district  called  O'lunjeh. 

lieyond  ^lis  valley  we  passed  through  a  pine  grove  on  chalk  anil 
uidstone,  at  the  head  of  which  a  rivulet  flowed  from  a  subter- 
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■ifigc:    bcyoml  this  we  rame  upon  carbonaceous  aai 
jina  rocks,  and  among  loftv  wooded  hills.     Night  agAin 
I  and  there  was  no  possibility  o[  stopping  ;  for  had  we 
muIeteeTs,  who  bad  been  rebellious  all  day,  would 
B>cd  during  tbe  night,  and  left  us  without  horses,  so  we 
1  march,  ascending  for  upwards  of  an  hour  tbe  maun- 
r  K6reh-si  (copper  district),  antl  descending  into  tht 
n-basin,  in  which  the  town,  attached  lo  the  coppcr- 
ated,  arrived  there  at  about  9  p.m. 
-The  general  effect  of  the  town  of  Bakir   Kurelv«i 
"(I)  is  very  g<ii>d.      It  is  situated  in   a  deep  hoUow, 
e  mean  of  the  barometer  gave  aa  elevation  of  2800 
^surrounded  by  mountains,  of  which  the  most  remadt- 
1  Bakir  Sultiln.      Its  accli>-ities  are  covered  with  tlw 
refuse  of  former  mining  operations,  and  it  tcrminala 
|innacle  which  rises  7  M*  feet  above  the  town.     Oc  th»  i 
I  tomb  and  a  keeper's  house.     The  view  from  ttB  | 
Kcnied,  in  every  direction,  a  continuous  successiuB  of 
Iroundetl  out  with  steep  declivities  to  the  E.  and  W.; 
3  Iwld,  rocky,  limestone  cliffs  to  the  N.,  and  over- 
more  distant  snowy  summits  of  the  Alk^is  Tighi', 
liile  clouds  lay  over  the  Black  Sea  like  a  while 
ime    disUincc     lieneath     our    feet.        The 
mountains  UfKin  the  climate  may  be  judged  of 
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a  liule  enterprise  might,  witb  llie  aid  of  roacbinery,  recover  these 
lon^'lost  mines. 

Thai  ihoy  were  formerly  very  proJuclivc  may  be  deduced  from 
a  statement  made  in  GibljoD,  chap.  Ixix.,  that,  in  the  lime  of 
Mohammed  il.,  Ismail  Beg,  prince  of  Sinopc,  yicldcil  to  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  on  bis  enmrnons,  acity.-inda  revenue 
of  200,000  ducats,  derived,  it  is  said,  chiefly  from  the  cop|)cr- 
mincs,  an  amount  which,  Gibbon  says,  appears  enormous.  The 
Turkish  geographer  of  Anatolia  has  said  after  Slrabo  (p.  5(i2), 
and  the  circumstance  has  been  repeated  in  mtMlem  geographic.-J 
works, -that  the  people  employed  in  these  mines  emit  a  horrible 
stench  from  their  boilies  when  ibey  come  to  the  surface.  This,  it 
is  evident,  could  only  apply  to  former  times ;  but  when  in  the  old 
galleries,  we  did  not  perceive  any  either  uncommon  or  unpleasant 
odour.  The  Sandaracurgium  *  of  Strabo,  which,  according  to 
that  geographer,  was  rendered  hollow  even  in  his  time  by  the  con- 
tinual mining  operations  carried  on  in  its  interior,  was  a  branib 
oflheOlgasys,  AlkasTagh.  Now  as  the  GakirKurch-si  are  situated 
in  the  YerdUh  Goz,  a  rocky  region,  only,  as  it  were,  detached  from 
Uie  loftier  range,  from  which  it  also  borrows  its  name,  it  is  nut 
impossible  that  the  places  may  be  identical. 

In  the  present  day  a  few  thieves  and  convicts  only,  besides  some 
more  respectable  persons,  are  engaged  in  sifting  and  collecting 
from  the  refuse  of  fonner  times  stones  that  may  again  be  sent  to 
the  furnace  with  some  chance  of  profit.  It  is  curious,  in  examining 
the  vast  piles  of  refuse  among  whicli  they  are  carrying  on  llieir 
labours,  to  observe  how  regularly  the  stones  have  become  stratified, 
and  how  frerjucntly  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  copper  f,  even  in 
a  l)olryoidal  form  has  taken  place.  We  also  found  a  specimen  of 
Ijone  passing  into  a  substance  resembling  turquoise,  from  imj>rcg- 
nation  with  copper. 

Tbe  furnaces  were  formerly  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where 

.^-ihe  former  refuse  exists,   but  they  are  now  16  in  number  in  the 

^mlley,  close  to  the  water,  by  the  aid  of  which  bellows,  of  small 

^fee.  arc  made  to  work. 

The  town  itself  has  a  handsome  mosque,  and  upwards  of  200 
houses,  of  which  one-half  only  are  substantially  built,  the  remainder 
are  the  dwellings  of  poor  miners,  and  often  ruinous  and  untenanted. 
With  the   loss  of  its  resources,   the  town  has  fallen   into  great 

^poverty.     Its  latitude  by  the  sun's  mcr.  alt,  41°  47' ;  its  long,  by 

■Wbnmometers  33°  50'  E. 

^'i    Nov.  1.— Wc  left  Bakir  K£ireh-si  by  the  gap  in  Kirnik  laghi, 

■•  Sanlaracurgiiim uga'ifiKi  "niHenic  works,"  one!  ia  therefore  amine {  (oniequently 
bollow  M  Ikr  n>  it  lias  b.^«[i  work.;.!,— F.  8. 
I  Bieoiba&ate  u(  coppvr  and  by diate  of  copper. 
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na  into  the  valley,  followed  the  upward  conne  of  a 
i;;  N.E.,  and  round  a  mountain  called    I'kiojller, 
coarse  clay-slateB  and  ironshot  schist,  and  covered  with 
le  and  birch.     We  continued  to  ascend  for  a  period 
through  forest  and  bad  roads,  made  worse  by  in- 
Tlie  country  then  opened,  and  became  less  wooded ; 
liad  p^scd  n  hiirh  limestone  clifT,  wo  found  the  sama 
15  to  abound,  and  forming  a  new  feature  in  ihedistricL 
i   farther,    ostracite  sandstone  made  its  appearanre, 
i-d  upon  the  plain  of  Danrikdn,  or  K6reh  KaK&sf  (tbe 
ho  mining  district),   full  of  villages  and    well  cnl- 
bounded    by    hills   of  pink    and    white    cretaceoiu 

Pbe  valley  of  Dnurik^n   contains  the    river  of  the 
which  we  had  already  seen  at  Jtirimaran  in  a  rocky 
-■tlended  from  N.E.  to  S.W..  and  contained  fonrlert 
tof  them  large.     We  left  tbe  village  of   Danrikin . 

and  our  route  lay  over  hdls  of  trap,  black  schial, 
i\  without  wood,  but  pasturing  cattle.      Crossing  t<n> 
.■une  to  a  low  crest  of  wooded  cbalk   hills,  where 
imso;  a  little  beyond  these  the  valley  of  the  G3k 
11-cad  out  at  our  feet,  studded  with  villages  nnd  plan- 

backod    by  the    city  of   Kastamuni,    above    which 
111  raslle  placed  upon  a  rock. 
:,r;^n  B.'.li   lo  this  place,  except  in  the  low  valley  of 

I 
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break  in  tlie  hills  wliicli  bound  the  city  on  the  west  formed  an- 
other valley,  which  is  fillral  up  with  suburb  called  Hisilr  Ardi,* 
wbile  upon  the  rocky  cU6F  above  stand  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
cattle. 

The  total  number  of  houses  is  said  to  amount  to  12,000,  giving 
a  population  of  48,0CX)  persons.  From  our  inquiries  the  Greeks 
have  only  1  JO  Louses,  and  the  Armenians  20,  The  former  have 
a  small  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Arme- 
nians meet  for  prayer  in  a  khdn.  In  tlic  Mohammedan  dty  we 
counted  thirty-six  minarets,  and  there  are  twenty-four  public 
baths. 

The  principal  trade  of  Kastamuni  is  in  wool,  of  which  the 
the  neighbourhood  is  said  to  produce  nearly  as  good  as  that  of 
Angora.  The  men  also  work  largely  in  copper,  and  the  women 
in  cattun  brought  from  'Adanab  in  Cilicia.  and  of  which  sails  for 
jdiipping  arc  made  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  They  also  print 
jCOtlons  and  tan  leather,  but  in  the  latter  article  'Tksh  Kopri  ex- 
cels them.  There  are  said  to  I>e  thirty-two  printing-houses, 
liaving  from  four  to  eight  presses  each,  also  twenty-two  dyeing- 
hunses,  of  which  six  are  for  red  and  sixteen  for  blue  dyes. 
There  are  only  two  tanneries.  The  country  produces  no  grapes; 
urine  is  brmight  from  Tosiyyah,  rice  from  Tosiyyah  and  D(Ti-Hbid,  a 
^little  silk  also  from  the  latter  place,  and  water-melons  from  Tash 
Kopri  and  the  gardens  along  the  Giik  Irmdk. 

There  are  in  the  city  four  monasteries  (Tekiyyeh)  of  stationary, 
And  two  of  itinerant  Dervishes.  The  castle  is  a  very  rude  struc- 
ture, built  of  the  same  coarse  sandstone  as  the  rock  on  which  it 
•lands.  The  mortar  is  a  mixture  of  lime  and  pebbles.  Some  of 
the  lowers,  three  of  wbith  are  round,  are  nearly  50  ft.  high  ;  an- 
other is  partly  built  of  tiles,  and  some  square  ones,  more  espe- 
cially Bucli  as  flank  the  outer  wall,  are  of  better  construction,  and 
formed  of  larger  stones,  probably  belonging  to  a  more  remote  era 
the  rest.  A  plan  was  made  by  Mr.  Russell,  whence  it  ap- 
irs  that  the  castle  is  of  an  oblong  form,  414ft.  long  by  60  wide. 

Kastam^nf  has  always  been  un<lcr  the  Turkish  dominion,  the 
capital  of  a  province  or  sanjiik,  and  was  a  long  time  the  residence 
of  a  prisbi,  but,  under  the  economical  reforms  of  the  present 
•altin,  it  has  been  ma<le  the  seat  of  a  mutesellim  under  the  Pitshd 
of  Angora.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants were  expelle<l  from  this  city  and  forced  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  a  village  on  the  Gok  Irrai  ,  still  designated  as  Gafir 
Ki5i.  Wben  re-iwlmittwl  to  live  and  trade  within  the  precincts  of 
the  town  they  had  no  church,  and  only  their  old  burial-ground, 
"1  under  the  present  sultan,  a  fermrln  was  granted,  allowing  them 

•J.N.,  p.64a,    VolgoArdht. 
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Kurcb  and  bury  their  dead  near  the  sbodB  of  iboir 

llation  and  csIimiI  of  Kastamdni  claim  some  attenlinn, 

Situation  is  not  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Asia 

withstanding'  its  cttmmerce  is  very  inconsiderablu^ 

f  mosques  and  tho  new  barracks  rise  above  the  snr- 

scs,  and  are  rather  superior  to  common  buildings; 

cs,  although  of  two  stories,  arc  in  general  ill  built ; 

;  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  renlrc  of  the  town  ti 

I  deep  kennel,  into  which  the  filth  of  the  whole  place 

'inhere  are  no  open  quays  to  enliven  the  scene,  ogd 

lid  there  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  across  which  the 

|in  has  to  pick  his  way,  lest  he  should  wake  the  s]ec^< 

1  be  defiled  by  touching  them. 

Iii   is  not  unfrequently  visited  by  tbe  plague,  and  it 

)  bad  fevers,  more  particularly  malaria,  which  il 

sumea  very  fatal  t^-pe.     At  an  altitude  of  2330fk 

I,  tbe  snow  is  said  to  lie  two  months  upon  the  froiui^ 

r  to  be  very  hot. 

r,  in  its  past  history  that  Kastamuni,  with  its  com- 
Bugh  ruined  castle,  presents  itself  to  us  with  featurw 
Interest.     The  ancient  title  of  Constambol,  the  city 
I  claimed  for  it   (Bell,  vol.  iv.  p.  107> 
Conslambej  in  a  modern  Greek  work  on  geography 
;  and  Kasloiiibol  is  the  most  frequcnl  name  li_r 


river  of  Sarpunja  is  placed  bj  KinneSr  as  a  tributary  to  tbc  Knsta- 
in6ni  river ;  but  from  all  the  information  we  cowlil  obtain,  it  ap- 
peared to  flow  into  the  Ardj.  Ktnnelr  first  stiowed  the  conncKion 
of  the  river  of  Ksstamuni  with  the  Half's.  Hennell  by  mistake 
introduces  two  rivers,  one  of  Kastamuoi,  tbc  other  of  Taab  Kopri, 
and  both  flowing  into  the  sea  at  different  plfiecs. 

The  weather  woB  very  cloudy  and  uncertain  during  our  stay  of 
3  days  at  Kastainuni.  The  lat.  by  the  sun's  mcr.  alt.  was  41° 
21' N.;  long,  by  two  chronometers  33"  5&  E. ;  Itar.  27.284 
inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  2400  feet :  we  also  made  ob- 
senations  for  dip  and  magnetic  intensity. 

The  rocks  around  Kastatnlini  consist,  below,  of  primary 
schists;  above  these  are  creticeous  rocks,  white,  red.  or  brown, 
with  few  organic  remains.  The  upper  beds  of  chalk  alternate 
with  sandstone  conglomerate.  Tliis  rock  crowns  the  castle-hill, 
and  passes,  in  the  hilts  E.  and  W.  of  the  town,  into  sandstone. 
To  the  W.  of  the  castle-bill  the  sandstone  dips  7°  E.,  but  beyond 
this,  and  over  the  adjacent  \TilIey,  the  some  beds  dip  W.  at  an 
angle  of  9°. 

The  contrast  of  the  dark-coloured  schists  with  the  red  and 
white  cretaceous  beds  furnishes  some  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  the  neighbourhood,  more  particularly  in  the  glen  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  town. 

iVop.  6. — We  continued  our  journey,  proceeding  along  the  valley 
of  the  Gok  Irmdk,  which  flowed  with  few  windings  to  the  N.E. 
about  5J  miles,  at  which  point  low  sandstone  hills  advancing  from 
the  S.  from  tha  neighbourhood  of  Kastamuni  come  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  which,  cuning  round  the  bills,  aftcrwanls  take  a 
murse  of  E.N.E.  We  stopped  at  this  point  to  obtain  the  sun's 
mer.  alt,,  which  gave  the  lat.  4 1°  2(>'.  A  little  farther  on  the 
Gok  Irmak  receives  a  small  tributary  from  the  S-  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  was  IS°  cent. ;  of  the  air  13^°  cent.  1^  mile 
farther  we  crossed  the  same  river  by  a  covered  wooden  bridge, 
beyond  which  the  river  stretcheil  to  the  eastward  along  a  pleasant 
valley,  cultivated,  full  of  villages,  plantations,  and  gardens. 
7  miles  beyond  the  bridge  the  river  enters  into  a  rocky  ravine, 
and  is  lost  sight  of  forabout  a  mile,  when  turning  to  the  N.  of  E. 
it  enters  upon  the  valley  of  Tash  Kopri,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
mountains,  but  wooded  and  cultivated  in  its  centre,  and  abound- 
ing in  villages. 

Nov,  7. — ^Tash  Kopri  (stone  bridge)  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Giik  Irmiik,  and  is  approached  by  a  briilge  75  yards  long,  which 
formerly  consisted  of  four  arches ;  two  of  these  now  remain,  and 
two  others,  which  were  carried  away,  are  replaced  by  three  low 
and  badly- constructed  modern  arches ;  the  river,  which  here  flowed 
from  W.  to  £.,  divided  itself  into  four  shallow  streams. 


1    is    sniil  tn  contnin    1500  hoUBcs:  we  conntpd  10 
kbans.  nnd  2  baths  l  tanners  and  blrtcksrniths  form  ■ 
f  ihc  populalinn. 

Iipr  of  arrhitpclurnl  remains  in  Tiish   KSpri   attntu 
"111  tolujnna  nnd  hewn  stones,  cornices,  &c.,  abonnd 
lerios.     Wo  visiUHl  a    small   building  yrlept  a  n* 
illcpe — n  collection  of  bewn  stones  and   remains  of 
It  together  in  tho  form  of  n  parallelogram,  with  an 
in  the  cpntre,  and  two  rtjws  of  ancient  columns,  art 
L  had  capitals  of  the  same  order. 

Iiuildinfiwasabpauliful  sarcophftfrusof  whjte  marWe, 
hes  lonp,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  foet  H   inches  hiffh.  aad 
Internlly  with  wreaths  encirclintr  a  mutilatetl  bxoatA 
heads  were  sciil|)turcd  on  the  sides  and  rams*  headi 
r'rs,  with  bunciics  of  prapes  beneath.      On  the  left 
■  river  is  alow  hill,  which  is  pointed  out  as  haTn( 

I  castle,  of  which  there  are  no  ruins  nt  present.     On 
ir  the  pitewny   is  a  mutilntett  inacriptinn,  of  whtd 
Liters  are  legible.     Mr.  Russell  also  ropied  other  IB- 
.in  the  walls  of  the  college,  from  n  modern  fountain 

II  the    interior  of  a  tanner's  house.     The  follovii^ 
rms  the  supposed  Identity  of  Tiish  Kiipri  with  thf 
itpeiopolis,  is    inscribed    on   a  larsre   slab  of  stone  in- 
illy  into  the  w.ill  of  the  buihlinjr  ab.ive  ^lUiidcd  to  -i- 
nf'niateri:<ls  i>{  former  edifices  wd  rnlled  the  ti>]}p-zr 

Pompeiopnli^ — H'lk  Tdgh. 

L.  FLAVIVS  ASCLEPIADES 
PETRONIANVS  HIC  POSITVS  EST* 
AOYKIOZ    «>AAYIOZ    AIKAH 
niAAHS    nETPHNrANOS 
ENeAAE    KATOfXETAI. 

It  IB  well  known  that  Kinncir,  and  after  him  Colonel  Lcakc  in 
his  Map,  idenlified  T^h  Kojtri  with  Pomptio|ioli8  of  the  tables, 
uul  which  site  Kenncll  has  sought  for  at  T6siyyah.  The  information 
^ven  hy  the  tables  ia  go  inaccurate,  that,  without  an  inscription,  a 
coin,  or  moatuncnt,  to  satisfy  tlic  mind,  the  rest  is  all  conjecture. 
If  we  take  the  distance  given  by  the  tables  of  Pumpciopolis  from 
Gangra,  the  former  comes  nearer  lo  'J'osiyyah  ;  but  will  the  27  in. p. 
given  from  Pompeiopolis  to  Sinopc  agree  with  the  same  place  ? 
Again,  if  Tash  Kiipri  (of  which  there  now  seems  no  doubt)  be 
Pompeiopolis,  it  is  much  more  than  .35  m,  p.  from  Gangra. 

Having  so  far  examined  the  antiquities  of  Tish  Kopn',  we 
started,  quitting  the  river  flowing  N.E..  and  began  an  ascent  of 
the  Ilik  Tigh,  a  spur  or  rather  portion  of  the  Alk&s  Tagh,  which 
here  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Gok  Irmak,  and  unites  with  the 
Yerilah  GiJz,  beyond  which  again,  and  nearer  W  Sinope,  were  some 
high  and  lofty  pinnacles  of  limestone  reposing  upon  primary 
schists. 

Our  general  direction  was  E.  by  N.,  and  we  stopped  upon  an 
adjacent  plain  to  take  the  sun's  mor.  alt,  which  gave  for  this 
place  N.  lat.  41°  29'.  400  yards  to  the  W.S.W.  was  a  small 
village  of  7  houses  called  Khazineh-dur  Kiii  ( Treasurer- ville), 
and  about  ^  a  mile  N.  52  E.,  but  separated  by  a  deep  ravine, 
the  dismantled  walls  and  crumbling  fragments  of  a  castle  occu- 
pied the  summit  of  a  nearly  insulated  rock.  This  castle  was 
named  Kiz  Kal'ah-si  (Virgin-castle) ;  not  an  uncommon  name  in 
the  East,  as,  for  instance,  near  Kt>pri.  and  probably  referring  to  the 
castle's  never  having  been  taken.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Hiair  I'mii  of  Rennell,  from  which  he  named  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  are  now  particularly  known  for  furnishing  the 
best  masts  for  the  Turkish  navy,  and  consequently  agreeing  in  this 
point  with  the  Ilik  Tiigh. 

Leaving  the  castle  nn  our  left  we  descended  into  a  ravine  with 
rivulets  flowing  to  the  Guk  Irmak,  where  we  found  fragmenls, 
apparently  of  old  arches,  called  Cliekmak  Kdpii-ai  (Tinder-box 
Ijridge)  ;  but  whether  a  bridge  or  a  defence  1«  the  defile  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 

Our  ascent  of  the  Ilik  Tiigh  commenced  from  this  point,  amid 
icks  of  mica  slate,  &c.    We  soon  entered  upon  the  pine  forests, 
attained  the  highest  level  of  the  range,  where  the  barometer 
*  Lociut  Flatiai  Atclepiadea  Pctniniaaui  ii  placed  beie. 
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cipralinn  of  4(XX)  Tcct.     The  only  species  of  jim 
VH  pinra.     Srimc  trees  wliich  we  measured  were  iip- 
1)  feel  iii^h,  and  3  feet  4  inehcs  in  diameter,  cutting 
of   1  f<M>l  9  inches  square.     Our    rido    tliniURh   tlie 
■eary  and  monoWnous,  and  we  only  arrived  nflcr  d«tfe, 
he  din  of  jackals,  at  Kawashah  Tekiyyeli-sJ,  as  its 

a  conicnt  of  dervishes,  of  whom  there  were  foUr,  out 
lants  of  nbout  15  eotlao;es. 

Started  early  up  hilla  of  eryslalline  Bchists,  the  coun' 
einfT  now  more  bare  of  trees  njid  in  part  cultivated, 
■valion  of  about  3200  feet.     After  travelling  aiwjufs 

tract  ne  opened  upon  the  valley  of  tlie  Giik  Irnuk, 
iiately  upon  leaving:  the  mountains  was  as  crowded  with 
len  we  last  saw  it.      Limestone  bad  for  some  time  put 
J  the  pine-clad  aeliistose  roeks,  and  they  were  thcm- 
leceeded  by  trap  roeks  and  altered  formations  ;  but  lbs 

river  derived  a  new  feature  from  the  predominance 
its  of  <Ietrilus;  the  acclivities,  offering:  little  resistance 

of  rain  and  springs,  were  deeply  furrowed  hy  raiinel 
vegetable  coverinff.  and  presenting  a  curious  succe»- 
ent  coloured  indentations. 

ration  of  about   1770  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
lo  level  of  [he  river,  we  stopped  to  get  the  sun's  mer. 
ive  the  Int.  41°  26'  N.     The  bills  around  were  clad 
■  (J.  Pha-nirea  anil  ./.  marromrpn)  and  with  dwarf 

Bdz-dbfid—Gok  Jrmdk. 


guo^e  A'b^d  means  a  rity.  lioi  has  scarcely  a  Turkish  meaning ; 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  Boi  or  Buiavar  is  a  name  applied  to 
landed  proprietors  or  lords  of  the  soil.  The  best-infonned  na- 
tives had  no  idea  of  the  meaning,  but  the  Turks  corrupt  it  some- 
times to  Boivad  or  Bo'iavatj  as  It  appears  on  some  maps.* 

The  castle,  which  is  attributed  by  the  natives  to  the  Genoese, 
but  bears  no  inscriptions,  was  long  the  seat  of  an  indciiendent 
chieftain.  It  still  contains  within  its  walls  about  thirty  dwelling- 
bouses,  which  are  sdd  to  have  been  deserted  only  about  H  years 
ago,  when  its  lord  was  a  certain  Huseln,  the  last  of  the  Chipawisf 
or  Sip^his  (Giblxin,  c  Ixv.),  a  term  used  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  corresponding  to  the  original  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
term  "  sepoy."  The  last  chieftain  is  said  still  to  be  alive  in  Con- 
stantinople; but  his  pivperty  was  confiscated,  and  his  followers 
have  turned  to  the  humble  occupation  of  gardeners.  When  we 
visited  this  hill-fort,  of  which  a  plan  wiis  made  by  Mr.  Russell, 
there  was  not  a  person  within  its  walls,  and  the  houses,  still  new 
although  built  of  wood,  were  descried  as  if  yesterday ;  the  pathway 
being  overgrown  with  viper's  bugloss  (Echium  Creticum),  spurge, 
and  other  weeds,  gave  an  almost  painful  idea  of  sudden  desola- 
tion ;  but  the  inhabitants  below  spoke  of  the  thing  in  a  manner 
highly  characteristic  of  the  feeling  at  present  predominant  in  Ana- 
tolia. "  Of  what  use  is  it  to  live  secluded  on  yonder  mountain  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  dwell  among  gardens  and  corn-fields  ?" 

By  three  sets  of  lunar  distances  we  made  the  long,  of  Boi-abad 
i©*"  51' E. ;  lat.  by  suns  mer.  alt.  41°  27' N. ;  variation  9°  W. ; 
"*  -ometer  48°  8,  indicating  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feel  above 
sea. 

Nov.  10. — Continued  our  journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Gok 
iitk,  passing  villages  at  almost  exeiy  mile  and  a  half,  till  we  had 

ivclled  4  hours,  n  hen  we  turned  to  the  right,  alwut  a  mile  along 
banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  to  the  village  of  'AU  Pashii-Shali'. 
v^ere  we  stojiped  for  the  night,  in  a  room  similar  to  what  wc  hail 
at  DJi-abiid,  without  a  window,  and  dark  as  a  dungeon. 

The  valley  of  the  Gok  Irmak  averaged  lo-day  a  width  of  from 
J  mile  to  1  mile ;  and  from  its  numerous  windings,  wootled  hills, 
and  rocks,  its  general  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  its  villages  and 
corn-fields,  furnished  a  toatinued  succession  of  fine  and  varied 
landscape. 

The  recent  breccia  and  sandstone  here  rose  in  bills  to  an  elc- 
letimes  of  upwards  of  800  feet ;  and  although  at  first  a 

!re  pebbly  detritus,  as  we  proceeded  down  the  valley,  the  same 

■  It  i*  ptopeily  BGv6-&l«>l,  dye-tairii.  B6ys,  colour  oc  dve,  ■•  Tuiltiih  j  lit^iJ 
(»bude),  Perainu.     Such  comiiounJii  ura  not  uiicommon.— F.  S. 

t  Pnibilily  "ftlie  Chapw&u  family.     SlpUiUs  n  Pctsion  word,  liKnilying  "snl- 

ai*t  j^nuMpalt  Spthi,  and  Sfpff    It  cuuU  luudljr  be  ctwn^nl  into  O^wi^t.  B. 
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?,  risiiip;  often  in   lofty  and  nearly  vertical  precipice!, 
f  ctiaracter  of  the   bods  varied  much,  from   coans 
ia,  and  from  rude  congtomerale  rock  to  siliceous  and 
[fcstone.      From   varioUB  circumstances   there  aeera) 
j.ve  that  this  valley  had  its  existence,  at  least  in  part, 
i(^  hist  igiieoug  ugency  which  disturbed  the  surface  of 
Ijlagimin. 

-Quitting  the  valley  of  "Ali  Pdshii-Shalf,  we  ftgak 
L  thai  of  the  Giik  Irindk.  and  passing  I'ahirfin,  now 
It   formerly  a  small  Mohammedan  town,  found  tlw 

cuphotiile  rocks,  supporting  compact  limestone,  u4 
1  wooded  precipices   or    rocky  promonturies    (I^Ari 
1  ihe  bed  of  the  river.     A  little  farther  we  cameM 
..f  the  Giik  Irmdk  and  the  Kizil  Irmiik,  which  occuii 
space;  after  this  the    latter  having  passed  through 
[fipitoua  rocks  to  the  S.S.W.  descends  to  the  N.  by 

file  formed  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  limestone,  called 
1  (IJiuck  vale),  while  the  rijcks  which  it  thus  encloan 

:ic  point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers  by  the  suo't 
41''2'2'  N. 
Inlenlion  to  have  proceeded  up  the   banks  of  the 

1838.]  Beg  Koi— Kara  Depeh^IUk  T6gh,  25? 

S.  bonk  a  conical  rock  about  i250  feet  lilgh,  anil  tlicn  rises  in  a 
wide  rampart  of  rock  to  llie  N.E,  till  it  forms  cliffs,  at  the  dig- 
Unce  of  scarcely  2  miles,  nearly  1000  feet  in  height.  Tu  tlie 
S.E.  QumerouB  rudely-shaped  pinnacles  of  limestone  crotvn  the 
mountain  suinmils,  upon  one  of  which  there  are  some  ruins, 
apparently  of  a  monastic  character,  concerning  which  wc  could 
not  obtain  any  information. 

This  defiLc  has,  in  modem  times,  obtained  notoriety  from  the 
frecjucncy  of  the  robberies  committed  in  a  neighbourhood  bo  well 
adapted  for  such  exploits ;  and  this  circumstance  led  the  Turkish 
government  tu  build  a  guard-bouse  in  the  pass,  which  was  tenanted 
by  two  useless  veterans,  who,  however,  gave  us  a  hospitable  shelter 
for  the  night.     Long,  by  chron.  3b°  14'  E.,  lat  41°  21'  N. 

From  the  upland  plains  of  Ifldni,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  2500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  hod  descended  to  Kastamunf, 
at  the  bead  of  the  valley  of  the  Giik  Irm&k,  about  150  feet. 
In  following  the  deep  declivity  of  that  hollow,  in  part  filled  with 
detrilal  deposits,  already  at  T^sb  Kciprf,  a  distance  of  about  24 
miles,  the  level  hod  descended  550  feet  more  ;  at  Biii-AbSd,  by 
800  feet  more,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  same  river  with  the 
Kizil  Irm&k,  by  600  feet  more ;  the  level  at  the  confluence,  by 
barometer,  being  about  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  but 
through  the  rapids  of  Kar^  Depeh  alone,  the  Kizil  Irmdk  descends 
at  least  100  feet ;  the  elevation  at  the  Guard-house,  below  the 
pass,  being  only  350  feet,  or  100  feet  less  than  at  a  distance  (by 
winding)  of  about  H  or  10  miles;  and  consequently  having  a  fall 
of  more  than  lU  feet  to  a  mile,  The  river  was  flowing  at  a  rate, 
by  our  measurcmenls,  of  upwards  of  5  miles  an  hour. 

The  influence  of  bo  rapid  a  decrease  of  elevation,  combined, 
more  especially,  with  the  increased  temperature  of  a  valley  where 
vegctaUon  is  protected  by  bills,  the  radiation  of  the  sun  from  their 
wdes,  and  tlic  evajmration  from  numerous  rivulets,  is  equally 
marked  by  the  successive  changes  of  the  vegetable  productions. 

On  the  plains  of  Ifltini,  as  previously  seen,  barley  and  wheat 
fomi  the  chief,  if  not,  besides  some  culinary  vegetables,  the  sole 
produce ;  but  even  at  Kastamuni,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gi)k  Irmdk. 
inuze,  tobacco,  gourds,  and  a  few  melons,  are  produced  ;  grapes, 
however,  do  not  ripen  well.  The  same  fertile  valley,  down  to 
l^ijAi  Kbprf,  Is  for  the  most  part  cultivated,  as  far  as  to  the  base 
of  ibe  hills ;  while  the  water-side  is  occupied  almost  everywhere 
by  villages  and  gardens,  in  which  grapes  begin  to  abound,  and 
melons  of  various  kinds  are  raised.  Walnut-trees,  deciduous  oak, 
■rillows,  and  tall  jwplars  are  frequent. 

The  great  forest  of  ihe   liik  'IMgh,  stretching  fi^om  tbe  wnler- 

ide  up  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  consists  almost  entirely  of 

^  jHne-treei  (Pinus  pinea) ,  which  attain  n  height  of  upwards  of 

*  JOO  feet.     These  forests,  therefore,  are  still,  as  Ihcy  have  long 
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losl  valuable  of  any   in  the  Sultan's  territories  for 

it  description. 

ilinff  from  the   Ilik  Tagli  to  Bdi-dbad,  some  rocky 

a  flourishing  ve^etalion  of  shrubs  of  cypress,  two 
niper  and  evergreen  oak.     The  castle-liill  is  coveraj 
The  fruitful  valley  below  affords  food  for  the  few 
i?pt  in  this  neigLhourbooil ;    vines,    vrilhout  care  or 
limb  ovpf  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  ;  and  the  gar- 
K^z  Dereh-si  produce  the  most  delightful  fruits  and 

Analolia. 
.-y  of  the  GiJk  Irmak  and  the  lower  part  of  'Ali  Pishi 

rice  is  cultivated,  as  usual,  in  small  fields,  for  pnr- 
ilion  :  this,  with  that  from  Tosiyyah,  supplies  all  the 
his  part  of  the  country,  and  leaves  a.  surplus  to  be 
iiiub  (Sinopc),  fur  the  market  of  the  capital.      In  thii 
;dtey  the  Acacia  spinosa  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
'on  afterwards,  with  the  evergreen  oak,  cmers  ex- 
a,  and  forms,  together  vith  it,  the  chief  vegetation  itf 

The  larch  is  now  not  unfrcquent  in  the  ravines,  uhI 
of  hills  a  sjjecicB  of  privet  also  becomes  common— 
>(>und  ;    Arbor  Judue  (Ccrch  sili>iuadrum,)  is  more 

slrap;alus  tragacanlhus  and  Acacia  spinosa  render  the 
nst  impassable.       Broom   and  box   are   interspersed 
re;  nnd  that  useful  planl,  Jiuhia  tindoria,  flourishes 
ilfTes  of  madder,  IjraiLiliIe.  anil  privet. 

1838.] 
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Nov.  IS. — We  travelled  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Kizil  Irmak, 
9  miles  from  the  guard-bouse  to  the  ferry,  which  we  crossed  in  a, 
rude  boat.  There  were  few  villages  in  this  part  of  the  valley. 
Wc  passed  a  ruinous  khan,  and  a,  bridge  which  had  been  com- 
menced, but  never  completed. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  80  yards  wide,  had  a  current  of 
about  4  miles,  and  was  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth. 

Following  the  river  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  steep  cliff 
advancing  upon  the  river,  which  appeared,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two,  to  pass  through  lofty  cliffs  of  limestone,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  at  Kara  Dejieh.  There  is  no  road  along  the  river's 
banks  to  Balirah.  Turning  at  this  pouit  to  the  S.S.E.,  we  passed 
the  village  nf  Cheltijak,  containing  about  twenty  houses  anjl  a 
mosque,  and  entered  upon  the  country  of  low  shrubs,  previously 
described,  reaching  Vezir  Kijpri  just  as  night  set  in,  about  9  miles 
□early  S.E.  of  where  we  left  the  river's  side. 

Nm,  13. — The  town  of  Vezi'r  Kiipri  is  situated  in  a  hollow, 
containing  a  mere  rivulet,  which  soon  flows  into  a  country  of 
rude  limestone  rucks,  while  the  more  fertile  district  is  backed  to 
the  south  by  the  Tavshan  Tdghi.  It  contains  about  1000  Mo- 
hammedan families,  fifty  Armenian,  and  twenty  Greek,  each  of 
which  sects  has  a  church.  The  town  is  divided  into  quarters, 
sometimes  separated  by  party  walls ;  and  the  market  is  divided 
in  the  same  way,  each  portion  having  regular  gates  for  its  pro- 
tection. There  is  a  bezeslan.  or  covered  market,  for  silks  and 
fine  gixids,  which  is  a  tolerably  well-looking  edifice,  with  four 
domes  built  of  tiles.  At  each  of  the  gateways  of  this  building  a 
tombstone  is  dovetailed  into  the  wall.  One  of  them  contains  a 
mutilated  inscription,  and  the  sculptured  insignia  of  a  Greek 
priest.  The  other  also  bears  an  inscription,  which,  although 
turned  upside  down,  was  more  legible : — 

SEMNnr 

KAIZHEAN 

TAKOZ^dl 

nZETHM 

KYPIAAH 

ZYTOYTE 

KNnXAXA 

METAYTOY 

MNHMHZXA 

PINENXn 

PS  BETEL* 


k 


n  uf  the  bnrometcr  was  SQIOO.^H 
about  800  feet,  colton  am)  mulbei^^ 
sti>rks'  nests  make   their  ajipearanc^H 

Vezir  Kiipri  was  formerly  called  ^M 
and  4  hours  to  the  south  there  is  a  caH 
highest  and  most  ronical  jieaks  of  H 
Tavshdn  K»l'nb-si  (Hare-ciislle).  \V 
castle  from  Vezir  Kiipri.  but  did  not  ■ 
observed  it  far  away  to  our  left,  im  imrl 

Nim.  13. — Our  route  lay  up  the  vallel 
W.  by  S.,  towards  the  foot  of  the  TavJ 
with  few  villous  and  a  scanty  ctdtivatl 
dislnnre  of  6  miles  by  rucky  knolls  of] 
liji^  34  hours  we  came  to  the  fiml  of  'j 
mencetl  our  ascent  amid  forests  of  de 
roniing  trees,  inter sjjersed  with  pine  and 
2j  hours,  the  rocks  consisting  of  sandsl 
sandstone  continues  to  the  summit  of  th 
laminar  and  schisliisc.  dipping  at  a  liif 
the  crest  the  vegetation  consists  chie 
covered  with  lichen,  aiid  in  a  slate  of 
dninm  at  the  foot.  At  the  summit,  thi 
elevation  of  3fi9U  feet  above  the  sea.  J 
crest  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  we  dei 
clivity,  08O  feet,  to  KOsiijak,  a  village 
clifTs  of  schistose  and  limestone,  and  in 
ers  attached  to  the  silver -mines  of  G 
phenomenon  exhibited  il^olf  here  in  .t 
about  300  feet  long  l>v  I 
declivity  of  a  hill  ol  j 
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inerid.  alt.  gave  the  lat.  of  the  centre  of  this  plain  40°  58' ;  bar. 
28-230. 

From  this  point  to  the  gap  in  the  mountains  above  the  valley 
of  the  Karcbak  Chili,  about  5  miles  in  distance,  the  rood  lay  to 
the  S.  of  W.  Hence  the  Constantinople  road  is  carried  by  the 
pass  of  M enzil  'A'stuki  to  the  N.  of  W.,  a  point  of  importance  in 
the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

'Osm^jik,  with  its  tracliytic  pinnacles  and  castellated  ruins, 
has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  any 
detail  respecting  it.  The  Kizil  Irmitk  at  tbis  place  flows  from 
S.E.  to  W.N.W.  Bajazet's  Bridge  (Bayazid's)  consists  of  thir- 
teen arches,  and  is  2B3  yards  long,  8  wide,  with  water  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  only  half  the  channel.  The  town  bas  300 
houses,  five  mosques,  and  three  kbnns-  The  lal.  by  altitude 
of  X  Polaris  40^  57'  N. 

Nov.  17. — We  pursued  our  journey  southwards,  following  the 
banks  of  the  stream  for  10  miles,  when  we  left  it  to  the  right,  the  river 
crossing  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  formed  by  tbe  junction 
of  the  Kirk  Delnn  mountains  and  those  of  Iskilhb.  The  Kizil 
Irmak  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  river,  both  below  and  above  this 
pass,  where  we  ferried  across  it  on  our  way  to  Iskiliib;  but  it 
does  not  equal  what  would  17  priori  be  expected  from  a  river  of 
such  a  long  course,  and  fed  by  so  many  large  tributaries.  In  the 
valley  of  'Osmdnjik,  and  in  that  of  KAnkari,  it  is  no  more  navi- 
gable tbati  it  is  in  the  districts  of  the  Kirk  Delira,  or  the  Add 
Tdgb.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  tbe  magnitude  of  this  river  bas 
obtained  credit  in  Europe  from  the  vague  reports  of  travellers, 
who  have  not  adopted  the  test  of  actual  measurement.  Taver- 
nicr  calls  it  a  large  river  at  Kesrd  Eiijirf ;  Toumefort  compares  it 
to  the  Seine  near  Angora ;  Mr.  Charles  Vaugban  estimated  it 
pretty  accurately  at  l(iO  yards  at  'O^manjik;  and  at  a  different 
season  of  the  year  it  had  nppeareil  beyond  Suaz,  to  some  of  our 
party,  almost  as  large  as  it  now  was  in  the  vale  of  Kjnkari. 
Several  writers  have  called  it  Aitoe-su  and  Atoe-su;*  but  below 
Angora  we  foimd  it  generally  recognised  as  tbe  Red  River,  or 
Kixi\  Irmiik.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Tourncfort,  and  noticed  by 
Kennell,  on  the  authority  of  Ijajf  Khah'fah,  of  its  passing  below 
tbe  parallel  of  Angora,  through  formations  of  reil  s^iferous  sand- 
stone, is  quite  accurate. 

The  sun's  mer.  alt.  to-day  gave  the  lat.  40''  50'  N.  The 
Kizil  Irmak  W.  700  yards  distant;  the  pass  in  the  mountains 
S.  50°  W.  ;'and  village  of  Kijanl^k  N.  12°  W.  J  mile.  On  quit- 
ting the  river's  side  we  crossed  some  hills  of  tracbytic  rocks,  and 


-  At1i-.f1,  ur  AVia-sS  (A'ld, 


■),  it  some  local  name.     Tbe  cfi 
iglibuuriag  tgvo,  aai  coiiKqutinllv  tbe  u 
.— F.  S. 


luikt  I 

eilioi  i 
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descended  into  the  valley  of  Hamdm  Go«i  (Wana-batk's  efi), 
so  called  from  warm  springs  situated  at  the  head  of  the  vaUej. 
This  valley  contained  two  villages  of  Turkomdns»  the  fint  of  tkl 
nation  we  had  met  with  in  proceeding  southwards.  At  one  of  theie 
(Mujteli)  we  stopped  for  the  night.  It  is  remarkable  as  oontsin- 
ing  some  fragments  of  modern  Greek  buildings,  columns,  hevn 
stones^  &c. ;  and  in  the  side  of  a  fountain  there  is  a  tombtknt 
with  scollop  shell,  a  pilgrim's  crook,  and  a  deacon  s  badge,  sndi 
as  are  used  by  the  modern  Greeks.  Half  an  hour  farther  on  was 
a  village  of  Greeks,  called  Rum  Koi. 

Nov.  18. — We  approached  Kirk  Delim  by  a  narrow  pass  b 
limestone  rocks,  in  which  were  several  caves ;  and  on  the  easteiB 
side  was  a  large  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  like  the  tombi 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus  at  Amasia.  This  huge  relic  of  human 
labour  was  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
cut  into  the  side  of  a  precipice  which  fronted  the  N.  It  consisted 
of  a  hollow  stone-coffin,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  which 
it  was  still  connected  at  the  top,  but  separated  at  the  sides  hj  a 
passage  4  feet  9  inches  in  width,  and  31  feet  in  depth,  Vmt  cross- 
ways,  at  the  base,  was  44  feet  9  inches.  The  tomb  was  orna- 
mented with  two  lateral  pillars,  in  low  relief,  and  could  only  be 
entered  by  a  small  aperture  about  4  feet  high,  and  15  feet  from  the 
grround ;  the  total  height  being  about  30  feet,  and  the  width 
44  feet  3  inches.  Above  the  aperture  was  inscribed  in  colossal 
letters — 

IKEZIOY* 

Some  of  the  letters  were  painted  red,  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
modern  Greeks  of  K(ini  Koi  that  this  monument  is  indebted 
for  the  inscription,  as  well  as  for  the  addition  of  a  red  cross  and 
some  rudely-painted  letters. 

Our  ascent  up  Kirk  Dclim  took  us  exactly  one  hour,  when 
we  attained  an  elevation  of  3090  feet,  and  from  wliich  }>oint  the 
country  soon  extended  in  a  high  alpine  plain,  with  a  small  lake, 
and  in  good  part  cultivated.  The  land  gradually  lowers  beyond 
this  to  the  great  plain  of  Churum,  which,  in  its  lowest  part,  is 
only  730  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  Kirk  Delim.  The  inter- 
vening country  is  destitute  of  wood,  thinly  jieopled,  and  dreary  in 
aspect,  but  in  parts  cultivated  by  different  crops  in  rotation.  The 
sun's  mer.  alt.  gave  the  lat.  40^  37'  N.;  the  Castle  of  Ch6rum 
bearing  S.  30^  E. 

The  Kirk  Delim  mountains  have  a  nucleus  of  mica  slate,  but 
arc  composed  principally  of  trachyte,  earthy,  compact,  and  ])y- 
roxenic,  and  of  su)>erimposed  and  til  ted-up  limestones.  The 
chain  is  well  wooded  in  parts  with  oak  and  pine.     It  extends  from 

♦  «  Of  Icesius^ 
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iheKisil  Inn^k,  in  tlie  W.,  to  the  faillj  dlEtrict  containing;  the 
silver-mines  W.  of  Merziviin.  which  by  its  southcra  brandies 
EOparatcd  Jpontua  from  the  Trocbmian  Galalia  (Strabo,  p.  561), 
and  is  consii)cTc<l  by  Rcnncll  as  a  spur  of  Paryadres.  But  al' 
though  from  the  plain  of  Mcrzivan  it  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  distinct  chain,  from  so  elevated  a  plain  as  that  of 
Churiim.  it  loses  its  mountainous  character,  a  circumstance  which 
also  applies  itself  to  the  KiJseh  Tdgh,  which,  like  low  hills  when 
seen  from  Churiim,  descend,  on  the  western  side,  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ki^il  Irmak,  upwards  of  15<)0  feet  in  a  few  miles. 
As  Chiiriim  has  been  visited  lately  by  Col.  Chesney  and  Mr. 
W.  1.  Hamilton,  it  need  not  therefore  detain  us  long.  The 
nomber  of  houses  is  said  to  amount  to  1800,  but  they  are  generally 
of  one  story,  and  the  population  can  scarcely  be  estimated  nt 
more  than  7600.  There  are  four  khans  and  as  many  baths,  and 
we  counted  sisteen  minarets  from  the  castle.  There  are  but  few 
Christian  families,  and  these  arc  chiefly  tilemakers  and  potters ; 
there  arc  also  tanners  at  the  place,  and  much  wheat  is  sold  in  the 
market. 

The  castle,  of  which  we  made  a  plan,  is  neorly  square,  walled 
round,  (vith  towers  at  the  angles,  and  two  square  towers  between 
these  on  each  side.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  dwelling-houses; 
the  walls  are  of  various  dales,  and  have  often  been  repaired  or 
rebuilt,  the  original  plan  of  the  building  having  apparently  been 
preserved.  The  principal  stone  is  a  fine  compact  white  limestone, 
but  an  easily  discntcgrating  sandstone  has  also  been  used.  A 
great  number  of  white  marble  columns  has  also  been  been  worked 
into  the  wall,  besides  many  Greek  tombstones,  with  crosses  and 
sculptures,  and  various  inscriptions,  most  of  which  are  illegible. 
We  copied  one  of  the  most  legible,  near  the  gate.  The  lal.  of 
Churiiin,  by  the  sun's  mer.  alt.,  was  40°  31'  47";  and  the  long. 
by  chron.  was  34°  51'  E. ;  the  mean  of  the  bar.  was  27'374,  in- 
dicating an  elevation  of  about  23(iO  feet. 

Chiirum,  after  the  subjection  of  Cliapviin  O'ghli  (the  w^ll- 
known  TurltomSn  chieftain  of  Yiiz-kat)  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
pasha,  but  soon  sunk,  from  its  want  of  resources,  to  a  mere 
'AyyWik,  under  which  are  Saz,  'Osmdnjik,  llaji  Hamzah,  Iske- 
lib,  and  Kaaar:  thetwo  latter  are  towns  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Crossing  the  plains  of  Churiim  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
we  approached  the  fiwt  of  the  Kuseh  T^gli'  which  we  entered  by 
a  valley  planted  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  then  ascended 
till  we  reached  an  alpine  plain  covered  with  pine,  and  having  a 
«Hnge  upon  it.  Beyond  this  we  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  at  an  altitude  of  3330  feet,  and  then  began  to  descend, 
passing  a  guard-house  in  our  way.     The  sun's  mer,  alt.  gave  our 
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lat  40^  33' ;  and  immediately  beyond  this  we  first  entered  upon 
beds  of  gypsum^  which  gave  origin  to  a  low»  undnbmni 
country^  with  wide,  grassy  plains  or  nearly  level  uplandf,  oceanied 
by  migratory  Turkoman  tribes,  and  filling  up  the  valley  of  the 
Kizil  Irmdk  from  the  pass  in  the  Kirk  Delim  to  the  igneon 
rocks  of  Kal*ah-jik. 

The  formations  of  the  Kosch  T^h  consisted  of  carbonaoeou 
rock,   &c.,  with  altered  limestones,  and  on  the  west  declifitjr 
gypsum.     It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  detui 
of  the  mineralogical  peculiarities,  which  we  observed  in  theie 
mountains :   suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  various  associations  of 
the  rocks  are  highly  interesting.     A  short  ride  from  the  place 
where  we  entered  upon  the  gypsum  pasture  lands,  led  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kizil  Irmdk,  which  we  crossed  without  delay  in  a 
ferry-boat,  and  turned  to  the  N.  by  W.,  the  table  mountain  of 
Baydd  bearing  N.  65^  W.,  and  the  pass  of  the  Kizil  Irmik, 
through  the  Kirk  Delim,  N.  G5°  E. :  we  crossed  similar  manhy 
and  grassy  lands  of  gypsum  till  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
of  Iskclib.     There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  vegetation  of  theie 
tracts,  more  especially  with  respect  to  that  interesting  point  the 
social  propagation  of  the  same  tribes ;   and  it  was  evident  that,  as 
in  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  a  predominance  of  Com- 
posittB  and   Umbellifero!  characterized  the  autumnal  vegetation, 
and  that  one  or  two  species  had  generally  a  large  local  develop- 
ment to  the  exclusion  of  others;    and  that  these  predominant 
species  differ  from  the  slightest  variation  in  the  soil  and  position. 
The  season  of  the  year,  however,  precluded  any  very  accurate 
researches  of  the  kind,  except  to  an  experienced  botanist 

Leaving  the  plains,  we  entered  into  a  small  valley  enclosed  by 
rocks,  chiefly  ciiltivatcd  with  vineyards :  volcanic  rocks  began  now 
to  protrude  through  the  gypsum,  and  were  succeeded  by  volcanic 
tufa,  and  conglomerates,  dipping  N.E.  The  castle  of  the  town 
of  Iskelib,  most  singularly  i>laced,  then  broke  upon  us,  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  a  conical  hill  of  white  limestone  embosomed  in 
the  centre  of  naked  volcanic  rocks  and  conglomerates,  the  barren 
and  stony  declivities  of  which  gave  little  promise  of  ever  becoming 
the  site  of  a  town.  Minaret  afler  minaret,  and  houses  crowding 
from  the  deep  valley  up  the  rocky  side  of  the  hills,  gradually 
opened  upon  us  till  they  were  seen  sweeping  circularly  round  the 
castle,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  in  the  dusky  eve  could  reach.  It 
presented  the  very  remarkable  picture  of  a  town  perched  upon  a 
naked  rock ;  but  the  gardens  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  were 
productive  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  although  wood  was  rare. 

Nov.  21. — Iskelib,  commonly  pronounced  Eskilup,  contains 
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1500  bouses,  chiefly  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  tiled  roofs  :  of 
these  about  thirty  are  within  the  castle.  The  remainder  of  the 
town  is  much  scattered  through  the  vnlleys  round  the  castle,  each 
of  which  is  watered  by  its  own  rivulet,  axiH  when  not  occupied  by 
buildings  converted  into  fruitful  gardens.  The  number  of  houses 
I  was  obUiinei)  from  the  Sliehr  Kayiisf*  by  Mr.  Rasam,  and  the 
\  ,|>opulatton  may  be  estimated  at  9000. 

The  caslte  or  hill-fort  is  an  old  structure  of  irregular  form,  and 
very  much  dilapidateil.  The  remains  of  towers  at  the  opposite 
angles  are  still  evident.  The  gateway  and  most  of  the  walls  have 
been  repaired  in  modern  times.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Tock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  fronting  the  centre  of  the 
town,  are  several  scpulclu'al  caverns,  two  of  which  have  some 
claims  U>  elegance,  being  ornamented  with  sculptures  :  one  of 
them  is  much  mutilated,  but  upon  the  other  two  winged  angels 
;|trB  clearly  discernible,  the  one  bearing  a  round  cup,  the  other  a 
"*  inch.  These  two  grottoes  have  also  each  of  them  two  columns 
incongruous  orders,  and,  with  the  sculptures,  are  indifferent  in 

,  and  evidently  of  the  lowest  Empire. 
This  town,  like  Kankari  and  Kal'ahjik,  notwithstanding  its 
size,  its  castle  and  antique  remains,  is  in  so  secluded  a  spot  in 
of  a  mountain  district,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
.jtieen  visited  by  Europeans;  and  some  jealousy  was  shown  on 
rtir  reaching  a  place  where  no  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are 
, allowed  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode.  The  few  Rayas-j-  that 
jmrsned  their  avocations  here  lived  in  the  kli^ns,  for  by  a  law 
peculiar  to  the  place,  founded  upon  some  superstitious  notion,  no 
Christian  is  suffered  bj  live  there  for  more  than  nine  months  in  the 
jear.     Their  wives  are  consequently  left  at  K^nkari. 

The  weather  was  cloudy,  with  rain,  during  our  stay  at  Iske- 
_  lb,  and  did  not  allow  of  any  celestial  observations.  The  mean 
.©f  the  barometer  was  27°  348;  mean  temp.  SIJ"-  Elevation 
about  £300  feet. 

We  quitted  Iskelib  in  a  dense  fog,  and  after  about  an 
hour's  ride  we  left  the  igneous  rocks,  and  came  upon  upland 
gypsum.  baunde<l  to  the  W.  by  a  hilly  range,  the  central  portion 
of  which,  wilh  conical  summits,  was  covered  with  a  thin  vegeta- 
tion of  pine-trees.  At  6  miles  from  Isketil)  we  passed  a  large 
Kayd  Aghzi  (Pass's  mouth),  the  weather  had  cleared  up  a  Utile, 
and  2  miles  farther,  we  came  to  the  valley  of  C\iS.\  Kdi  (River- 
town),  which  brought  us  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  where 
large  beds  of  pitchstone  and  pilchstone  porphyry  hills  appeared 
among  trachylic   rocks.     Ascending  the    ne.'^t   hill,    a   singular, 

•  Sbehr  ketkhuds-»t,  pronouncml  Sbehir  kyayS.Bl,  .'.  e.  Daputy  Qosenioi  of  the 

(own.— r.s. 

t  Proptcly  Ri'ayah,  or  Ri'iyatj  »pi!U  Ryot  by  the  Anglo-lEdiai 
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naked  rock  presented  itself  to  our  view^  beyond  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  Kizil  Irmik,  isolated  upon  a  plateau  of  g]rpmm» 
and  bearing  £.  65  S.     We  could  not  divest  our  minds  of  tlw  idet 
that  this  was  a  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  Stabiuin>  which  we 
must  have  left^  although  sought  after  diligently,  very  little  to  on 
left,  on  our  road  from  Churum  to  Iskelib :  the  natives,  howevw, 
knew  of  no  castle  in  that  direction,  but  the  intervention  of  tk 
river  renders  the  intercourse  very  small.     After  a  joum^  of 
about  15  miles,  wo  came  to  the  valley  of  Bay&d,  in  which  are  four 
villages;  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  Depeh;  at  the  head  of  ths 
valley  where  we  passed  the  night,  Nahdden ;  600  yards  beknr, 
Y^tikchf ;  and  high  up  on  the  hill  side  to  the  W.,  UruUn,  a  smill 
village.     The  four  villages  are  united  under  the  name  of  Bayid; 
and  that  of  Nahadcn  is  enclosed  by  a  dyke  of  pitchstone  por- 
phyry, running  E.  and  W.  in  a  kind  of  recess,  while  a  small  river 
coming  from  the  hilly  range  flowed  nearly  from  N.  to  S. ;  over  it 
was  a  bridge  with  some  appccirancc  of  former  solidity,  if  not  anli- 
quity ;  and  near  the  mosque  of  Nahadcn  was  a  mass  of  pitchsloDe 
porphyry  hewn  into  a  singular  form,  similar  to  that  of  a  baptismal 
font.     On  the  summit  of  a  hill  close  to  Nahadcn,  and  separating 
the  recess  in  which  the  village  stands,  from  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river,  were  the  rude  walls  of  an  old  hill-fort,  which  must  in 
its  best  day  have  been  but  a  very  rude  structure,  not  improbably 
a  stronghold  of  Gallo- Grecians.     It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a 
castle  one  day's  journey  N.W.  from  this  place. 

Nov,  23. — Our  route  lay  over  a  country  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  the  previous  day.  Altemating  hills  and  valleys  in  the  gypsum 
formation  bounded  to  the  VV.  by  hills  of  sandstone.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6  miles  from  Bay  ad  we  approached  these  hills,  in 
the  narrow  valleys  opening  from  which  were  scveral^Turkom&n 
villages.  The  sun's  mer.  alt.  gave  our  lat.  40°  34'  N.  Beyond  this 
we  came  to  a  deep  ravine  with  a  guard- house,  succeeded  by  a 
dreary  upland  of  unproductive  gypsum,  terminating  in  a  valley  of 
sandstone,  and  the  village  of  O'lajik,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night.     Here  a  change  of  soil  is  accompanied  by  fertility. 

AW  24. — We  started  in  a  W.  by  N.  direction,  over  culti\'ated 
lands,  followed  by  plains  of  gypsum,  varying  our  direction  till  we 
arrivetl  at  a  spring  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  Here  we  sent  on 
our  driver  with  the  baggsige -horses  to  Kanghari,*  wliile  we  ourselves 
turned  to  the  S.W.,  by  the  village  of  Beli  Bagh,  descending  into 
a  deep  valley  composed  of  alternating  beds  of  red  sand  sandstone 
and  gypsum,  among  which  there  was  a  mine  of  salt  which  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding. 

*  Or  K&nkarf.  Pronounced  vulgarly  Cb&ngri;  this  substitution  of  the  sound  of 
eh  Tor  k  is  common  among  the  Arabs  S.  of  Basrah.  See  Niebuhr-s  Travels,  Vol.ii. 
— F.S. 
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This  mine  occurs  in  clay  beds  in  the  gypsum,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2500  feet  abme  the  sea,  dipping  about  W  ti>  the  N.  The 
entrance  fronts  tbc  S. :  the  slupc  varies,  but  mules  (TO  to  tlic 
bottom  of  the  mine  with  facility,  and  return  loaded.  The  widtb 
varies  from  7  to  28  yards,  and  the  height  from  4  to  6  yards,  the 
works  being  carried  on  without  order  or  regularity.  The  inclina- 
tion at  the  bottom  averaged  1  yard  in  17.  The  total  length 
was  400  j'ards  ;  the  direction  very  winding.  There  Is  a  su))crin- 
ti'iident  who  receives  from  1  to  1^  piastres  per  load  :  the  people 
who  come  for  salt  have  to  dig  for  themselves.  This  salt,  like 
liiat  of  Persia,  which  is  found  in  formations  of  the  same  character 
and  age,  is  remarkably  pure,  and  in  homogeneous  masses,  more 
or  loss  transparent. 

Salt  is  procured  from  other  mines  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
this  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  bed.  It  is  also  procured  in 
summer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiinkari  from  a  small  lake,  round 
which  the  salt  crystallizes  when  the  water  evaporates.  The 
therm,  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  a  temp,  of  2.1°  cent,, 
(73^°,  Fahr,),  the  temp,  of  the  external  air  being  l,j°  (5.5^" 
Faltr.),  The  miners  were  working  almost  in  a  stale  of  nudity. 
Tbeir  hammers  were  attached  to  I'cry  thin  and  flexihle  bars  of 
wood,  upwards  of  3  feel  in  length, 

The  gj-psum  of  Galatia  resembles  in  its  characters  the  gypsum 
of  Paris  in  part,  and  still  more  closely  that  of  Meso]iotamia  and 
Arabia.  But  laying  aside  the  question  of  the  division  of  that 
great  formation  into  two  distinct  portions,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  gypsum  of  Galatia  or  of  central  Anatolia  belongs  to  the 
supracretaceous  epoch. 

The  ealiferous  red  sandstones,  which  are  beneath  the  gypsum, 
and  which  constitute  the  great  range  of  the  Kankari  hills,  are,, 
with  the  gvpsum,  broken  up  and  altered  by  the  eruption  of 
trachytic  and  volcanic  rocks,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iskelib  ; 
and  the  lower  beds  of  the  same  formation  are  composed  of  a 
rudely- aggregaletl  masS  of  trachytic  and  volcanic  rocks,  with 
chlorite  and  jaspers ;  so  that  on  first  investigation  it  appeared  like 
a  mere  local  breccia.  It  was  only  after  examining  Ihe  dcvehip- 
meiit  which  the  same  formations  subsequently  took  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  Galatia,  where  the  red  sandstone  conglomerate  passes 
into  red  and  brown  slaty  sandstones,  together  with  red  sand  and 
saliferous  clay,  and  occupies  large  tracts  of  country,  that  the  real 
importance  of  the  formation  declared  itself,  and  it  appeared  as  a 
part  of  the  same  satifcruus  sandstone  which  Mr.  W.  !,  Hamilton 
met  with  between  Yiiz-kilt  and  Ak-scrSi,  and  to  which  he  called 
our  attention,  as  the  sandstone  through  which  the  KJzil  Irmdk 
/lows  between  Angora  and  Kaisariyyeh. 
I      Now,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  although  this  sandstone, 
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ilifcrous  deposits,  contains    few  fossils,  and  tbat  iti 

lilt  to  (Iptrrmine.  thai  still  in  their  upper  bctls  ihej 

Itli  lUc  gypsum  nnd  its  mnris  and  clays  ;  and  tbis  alter- 

low  country  near  the  Kizil  Innak,  between  Kinkari 

(s repeated  as  ofieii  astwcntyor  thirty  times,  cstabHstK 

mpornneous  origin  of  at  least  a  part  of  these  forma* 

■11    as  their  almost  immediate  succession   and  cloW 

irh  other :  if,  therefore,  the  gypsum  can  be  demoD- 

lons  to  the  lertiiiTy  c])<>ch.  so  also  must  the  accom- 

icliytic  conglomerates;  a  result  whidi 

■htiion  between  the  formations  of  the 

oilli     the    plains    of     MesopoUmi*, 

ii;t  and  Syria.     The  non-occurrence  of 

!  mnrl  associated  fvith  the  gypmm 

t  be  properly  considered  till  W 

I  perfect  acquaintance  with  those  formations. 

]  of  hours'  ride  over  upland  gy])sum  led  us  to  a  brwid 

t'd  bv  a  rivulet  coming  from  ibe  N.  a  little  E.,  and 

llier    vallev   of  less  entent,  having    its  rivulet    com- 

|-  N.W.     The  town  of  KSnkari,  of  considerable  ex- 

s  the  base  of  a  promontory  of  breccia,  which  advaooes 

two  I'nUevs.  and  is  crowned  l)y  a  ruined   castle,  the 

3  fdled  with  dwelling-houses. 

3   just  iiienlioned,  a   large   town,  con- 
■     I   iMipulation  of  )B.00O  persOTis. 
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nople^  not  long  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalifate  by  the 
Moghuls. 

At  Yaprdkli^  6  hours  from  Kdnkari>  1  from  Tuelit^  and  10  hours 
from  Tdsiyysh,  an  annual  fair  is  held^  which  begins  on  the  1 7th 
September  and  lasts  7  days :  it  is  celebrated  over  all  Lesser  Asia. 
This  place  is  also  noted  among  Christians  as  being  the  site  of  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  EUas^  a  rather  dubious  pointy  but  there  are 
said  to  be  no  stationary  houses  at  the  place^  which  is  described  as 
being  upon  a  mountain  height. 

Our  stay  at  K&nkari  was  prolonged  a  few  days  in  order  to  get 
some  astronomical  observations,  as  we  had  been  disappointed  at 
Iskelib.  The  weather  was,  however,  very  unfavourable,  gene- 
rally cloudy  and  much  snow  falling.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
lunar  distances  from  Pollux;  two  sets  of  sun's  alt  for  time  at  this 
place ;  and  sun's  mer.  alt. :  these  gave  its  long.  33^  49'  E.,  and 
40**  35' 50"  N.  lat. :  the  mean  of  the  barometer  was  27.340; 
approx.  elevation,  2350  feet. 

Dec,  3. — ^We  left  Kankari  in  a  dense  white  fog  and  hoar  frost 
below :  our  road  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  united  rivulets,  the 
north-western  of  which  was  12  yards  wide  at  Kinkari.  Soon  after 
quitting  the  environs  there  is  no  cultivation,  except  in  one  small 
Talley,  2  miles  below,  and  then  little  else  but  vines  and  stunted 
tamarisks.  The  hills  on  both  sides  consist  of  gjrpsum,  much 
waved  and  twisted  in  its  stratification,  with  occasionally  red  sand 
and  sandstone.  After  following  the  river  about  6  miles  we  turned 
to  the  S.W.  over  a  hill  of  gypsum ;  descended  into  the  valley  of 
B^  Ddzi;  re-ascended,  and  crossing  another  bed  of  upland 
gypsum,  again  descended  into  the  valley  of  Akghordn,  which  we 
followed  in  a  S.E.  direction.  We  were  much  hurt  here  at  seeing 
some  travelling  Kaydhs  scoffed  at  and  assailed  with  the  most  con- 
temptuous language  by  a  parcel  of  boys  and  children.  One 
more  bed  of  upland  gypsum  brought  us  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tunis,  river,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  comes  from  the 
mountains  about  Yaprakli.  It  is  a  small  stream  from  12  to  15 
yards  wide,  which  empties  itself  at  a  short  distance  from  that 
point  into  the  Kizil  Irmdk.  The  valley  was  about  i  a  mile  wide 
in  some  parts,  less  in  others,  and  there  were  two  kishMs  or  win- 
ter villages,  one  belonging  to  the  people  of  Akghoran,  the  other 
to  the  vUlagers  of  Indnduk,  whose  actual  residence  we  soon  ob- 
served at  a  short  distance  up  a  small  valley  to  our  right.  Travel- 
ling up  the  valley  of  the  Yaprdklf  river  in  a  direction  of  S.  70^ 
W.,  we  arrived  in  little  more  than  an  hour's  time  at  T6ndi,  a 
small  and  dirty  village,  inhabited  by  guards,  who  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  travellers  at  the  time  of  the  Yaprdkli  fair. 


],iil  coiitiimctl  all  day  almost  without  interruption ;  al 
ic  above  it.  on  ibc  high  uplands,  where  the  son  vnt 
h  the  mist ;  towarils  evening  the  effect  of  the  m^ 
sky,  by  the  deciimptttiliyn  of  the  least  refrangible 
'  ihc  rlifls  above  Tdnil'i  a  boautiful  and  remark^le 

At  daylirci-Jk  nest  morninp;  the  sky  was  clear,  the 
ivil  with  hunr  frost,  and  the  summits  of  the  n«gh- 
s  tinged  with  the  first  ravs  of  the  rising  sun  ;  butt 
of  mist  lay  akmf;  iLo  valley:  in  a  few  minutes  ihr 
^  Lipour  became  frcnoral,  and  everything  was  wrapl  io 
continued  more  or  less  ail  day,  only  clearing  up  at 
1  never  leaving  the  sky  cloudless.  ' 
i'he  air  at  an  early  hour  was  cold,  and  our  pn^ras 
a  fog  which  scarcely  permitted  us  to  see  the  objccft 
t  had  it  been  clear,  there  would  hftve  been  tittle  iv 
■r  leaving  the  valley  we  came  upon  a  level  upland  Of 
which  for  4  miles  there  was  only  one  stone,  whieS 
relied  uj>on  ami  wliilrned  with  their  dung.  ■ 
..itler  of  country  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  hj 
,  e  of  igneous  rocks  which  had  bn.ken  the  upland  into 
aying  solitary  round  or  conical  hills  with  narrow  T«l- 
;^(■s  between  them,  which  became  m<tre  extensive  H 
ached  the  gypsum :  in  these  valleys   there  is  cither 

cultivation.  To  the  left  was  the  large  village  of 
l.ire  us  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  beyond  which  a  herd  of 
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above  a  certain  height  up  its  sides.  This  place,  which  was 
sacked  at  the  time  that  Ibrahim  Pasl)!i  came  to  An^ra,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  partial  ruin.  It  is  said 
to  contain  800  houses  of  Moliammechuis  and  CO  Louses  of 
Armenian  Christians,  5  of  which  contain  S  families.  The  tiiwn 
is  divided  into  14  mahallahs  or  districts,  each  of  which  contains  a 
mosque :  there  is  but  one  khan  and  one  pubUc  bath.  The  Ar< 
menians  have  a  tolerable  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  in  the  neighbourluxMl  are  the  ruins  of  an  oUl  monastery. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  partial  destruction  of  this 
town  were  a  general  rebellion  against  their  governor,  Haji  Ahmed 
Bey,  nn  the  f)ccasion  of  his  levying  an  oppressive  lax.  The  go- 
vernor was  besieged  in  his  own  house :  a  swivel  was  brought 
down  from  the  castle,  but  having  been  found  useless,  the  house 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  governor  (whose  brother  was  at  the  same 
time  governor  of  Kiinkari)  was  ultimately  killed  by  the  populace. 
They  then  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Ibrahim 
PashS.  who  sent  hither  4000  soldiers  under  Hasan  Y^l^dahchI. 
The  Turks,  however,  were  enabled  to  send  10,000  troops  from 
the  kadilik  of  Kuran,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Egyptians, 
having  a  smaller  force,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate tttwn  was  exposed  to  a  most  severe  retribution. 

Dec.  i>. — At  dh.  26m.,  A.M..thcre  was  a  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  threatened  to  tumble  about  our  ears  the  house  in  which  we 
were  loilged.  The  movement  was  in  undulations  and  not  irre- 
gular, and  the  house  rolled  for  a  second  or  two  like  a  ship  at  sea  : 
the  sensation  was  equally  unpleasant,  while  the  mortar  falling 
from  the  rafters  and  dirt  aiming  down  the  chimney,  ivith  the 
strain  which  the  building  underwent,  gave  a  momentary  alarm, 
but  nothing  fell  near  us,  and  there  were  only  two  houses  thrown 
dijwn  io  the  whole  place.  The  dogs  began  ti>  bark  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  people  were  funning  about  half  naked  with  lights  in 
their  hands.  This  first  shock  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  fay 
a  second,  hut  so  feeble  as  to  he  scarcely  felt  The  barometer,  a 
few  miuutes  after  the  first  shock,  stood  at  '27,388  in. ;  at  6,  a.m., 
it  indicated  a  fall  of  .OJ(J:  the  ensuing  day  was  as  cloudy  and 
misty  as  ever. 

At^  b.  35  m.,  P.M.,  we  had  another  slight  shock,  rather  cir- 
cularly undulatory  ;  bar.  27.4J(i,  llicr.  51°;  no  wind,  but  cloudy, 
8  h.  46  m.  a  fourth  slight  shock :  bar.  the  same. 

Deed. — At  8  h.  17m.  and  lOh.  SOm.,  a.m., an  irregular  rum- 
bling shock:  bar.  stationary.  At  midday  the  weather  cleared  u]i 
a  little,  and  wo  could  distinguish  the  castle  for  the  first  time  since 
wc  had  been  here. 

Dec.  7. — 2  h.  35  m.,  a.m.,  a  rather  rude  shock:  bar.  G7.550; 
ther.  49° :  mist  as  usual.     There  was  no  wind,  and  the  weather 
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tU  before  and  after  the  shocks  :  there  wm  only  upoB 
a  distant  rumhllng  noUe  that  accompanied  the  shock: 
i>t   the  slightest    odoroas    exhalation  perceptible,  tt 
we  were.     The  effect  upon  the  soil  was  iinpetcepli> 
ild  we  hear  of  ils  affcclinf;  any  of  the  neighbouriDg 
le  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  must  bafB 
lie  previously  described  state  of  the  weather,  subjected 
sion  and  great  estremes.  but  we  had  no  portable  iif 
determine  the  extent  of  this  phenomenon.     On  ifaa 
;3rd  of  December  Mr.  Russell  had  noticed  a  laqe 
ing  from  N.E.  to  S.W.     We  endeavoured  to  ob»ei« 
of  the  oscillaling  wave  by  means  of  a  hnsij)  tilled  wiA 
le  indications  were  unsatisfactory :  to  the  feelings  «f 
)wever,  the  direction  appeared  to  be  from    N.E.  I» 
coincides  with  the  direction  in  which  ibe  igneoiB 
country  have  estcntled  the  line  of  their  uphearaf 
the  same  as  the  direction,  not  of  the  dip,  but  of  thC 
-(^imeutary  formations. 

on  which  the  castle  and  town  are  built  is  a  trachfU; 
scnations  we  {jot  at  Kal'ahjik  was  an  altitude  of  a  "Po- 
trave  its  lat.    40^  y','  and  one  set  of  evening  s^tl, 
U  long,  by  chronomeler  33^  .3o'  E. 
inleresling   it  might   he  to    watch    the   phonomem 
iiakc,  we  were  not  at  all  sorry  at  leaving  this  un- 
,  on  which  ihe  foe  lay  as  thick  as  ever,  bat  wbeQ 
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in  part  took  up  their  abode.  The  country  after  this  be^a  to 
improve,  some  cultivation  showed  itself,  and  we  arrived  after  a 
journey  of  18  miles,  at  the  large  village  of  Hasan  O'ghliin,  in- 
habited by  Turkomans,  who  are  pastoral,  and  whose  women 
make  carpets. 

Between  the  valley  called  Dereh  Sheikh,  beyond  the  impalral 
man  and  the  village  of  Hasan  O'glildn,  we  had  crossed  the  line 
nf  dinsion  between  the  Kizil  Innak  and  the  Sakdriyyeh.  At  the 
last-mentioned  village  there  is  an  abundant  spring,  the  water  of 
which  flows  by  Anjrora  into  the  river  of  Ak  KiJpri.  A  hilly  dis- 
trict, called  Hasan  T^hi,  bounds  this  valley  to  the  S.,  and  ex- 
tends eastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Kizil  Irniak. 

The  distance  of  Hasan  O'ghldn  from  Angora  is  about  15 
miles,  the  heights  of  Hose'in  Ghazi*  bearing  from  the  village 
S.  77°  W.  There  are  numerous  fragments  of  ruins  at  ITasaD 
O'gbllin,  more  especially  wrought  stones,  columns,  and  capitals, 
but  we  found  no  inscriptions. 

The  soil  for  several  miles  is  here  composed  of  primary  schists. 
These  form  the  bill  slopes  and  undulatingcountry  on  which  large 
Qocks  of  Angora  and  other  goats  arc  pastured.  This  line  of 
country  is  interrupted  by  Hose'in  Ghazi.  a  lofty  dyke  of  trachylic 
rocks,  which,  for  miles  in  width,  boa  altered  the  adjacent  forma- 
tions, and  extends  either  in  continuous  masses  or  detached  eruptive 
dykes  and  veins.  Of  the  former  is  the  Bdghldn  or  Baulus  Taghi, 
the  Mount  of  Hi.  Paul,  au  upland  district  with  a  rounded  outline 
and  occasional  cliffs,  extending  to  the  N.  of  Angora,  Of  the 
latter  are  the  hills  of  Angora,  four  in  number,  <m  one  of  which 
stand  the  castle  and  town:  the  second  is  called  Kbedrelez.  or 
St.  George,*  and  has  on  its  summit  a  modern  sepulchral  chapel 
and  ruins,  supposed  by  some  travellers  to  have  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Jupiter :  there  are  also  two  smaller  hills  to  the  north. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  between  two  travellers  * 
whether  or  not  the  castle  is  commanded  by  au  adjacent  height : 
Kinneir  affirming  the  fact.  Brown  denying  it  The  hill  upon 
which  the  castle  is  situated  is  separated  from  that  of  Khedrelez 
by  anarrow  ravine,  which  is  about  100 yards  in  width,  and  contains 
the  rivulet  of  Tabhanah  (corrupted  from  Debbigh  Khilnah  Chili 
or  Tannery  river).  The  height  of  ihe  castle  above  the  valley,  by 
our  measurement,  is  432  feet.  The  hill  of  Kbedrelez  is  higher 
than  the  castle  by  a  few  feet,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  crests  Is 
about  270  yards. 

Therivuletof  Tabhanah  comes  from  the  S.E.,  and  at  its  passage 

•  J.  N.  M3. 

t  KliedidDi,  a  eollaquial  corruption  of  Khi<lr  Iliyiig  nr  Khi;r  Iliyil^,  ia  tliu  namu 
of  a  Tutkish  mint  and  hrtu,  cuiit'uuuded  by  Ihe  Tulu  with'  St.  George  itiid  the 
PioplielElia*.— F.S. 
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i  castle-bill  and  that  of  Kbedrelez,  has  been  danaa*! 
ng  work,  which  was  alsij  defended  by  towers,  coning 
t)ie  caslle  (of  which  there  are  also  others  defendinf, 
)lc  rocky  ascent),   and  connected  by  a  wall  which  ift 
the  next  hill.     Flowing  onwards  circuitously  betWMi 
and  Khcdrclcz,  the  rivulet  curves  round  to  thp  8.  sC 
y  lost  in  irrigatinfr  the  vegetable- gardens  of  Angonf 

ridge  of  Ak  Kiipri  (While  Bridge),   a  modern  strnftn 
lined    wilb  respect  to  its  colour,  but  reposing  n{H4 
n  older  and  belter  conslruction.     The  Cbibiik  Su*  ■■ 
11  a  village  whore  pipes  (Chibiik)  arc  made,'fl«wi, 
row  valley  of  trachytic  rocks,  where  are  many  (asiak 
nd  gardens,  tjll  it  enters  the  valley  of  Angora,  a  imlt 
nonastory  of  St.    Paul,  and  i   a   mile  farther  pusct. 
Copri.  N.  50°  W.  of  the  castle  summit.      The  umtei. 
jnly  10  yards  in  widlb  by  about  1  feet  in  drpdi,  bll. 
;.>od  dea'l  of  fish. 

lless  to  enter  into  dclails  concerning  the  modem  lOll$ 
formerly  Ancyra,  and  a  city  of  considerable  Dutent 
history.      It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  nui^ 
f  ability,  who  have  left  little  that  is  new  to  be  exploradA 
and  Tourncfort  have  described  the  remains  of  Ilmna 
,  among  which  stands  furcmost  a  temple  in  honour  iJ> 
of  which  the    Latin  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Po- 
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fwters,  each  having  its  great  mosque  or  jarni*.  There  are 
fcom  seventeen  to  eighteen  khdns^  and  only  three  Hamdms. 
Tliere  was  formerly  a  handsome  bezestan  or  market  for  fine 
goodly  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  reports  of  various  travellers 
ODDceming  the  population  of  Angora  vary  from  20,000  persons 
to  100,000.  which  is  not  surprising  considering  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  correct  information.  The  kadi,  chief  justice  of  the 
place,  whose  authority  upon  such  a  point  ought  to  be  considerable, 
estimated  the  population  at  54,000,  of  whom  5,000  only  arc 
Christians.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Turks  themselves 
keep  any  correct  account. 

From  the  Christians  we  obtained  an  estimate  which  came  to 
oearly  the  same  thing,  8,000  houses  of  Mohammedans,  3,200 
Armenian  Catholics,  1,200  Greeks,  800  Roman  Catholic  Arine- 
aiaiii  (called  schismatic  by  their  brethren),  and  300  Jews.  This 
estimate  appeared  to  all  of  us  to  be  nearly  one  half  above  that  of 
the  probable  population.  According  to  an  Armenian  doctor 
long  established  in  the  town,  the  population  consists  of  10,000 
Mohammedans,  5,000  Christians,  and  200  Jews.  It  appears 
from  the  new  commercial  arrangements  entered  into  between 
Tnrkev  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  internal  reforms  that  have 
been  projected  in  consequence  of  this  by  the  sublime  Porte,  that 
a  regular  statistical  report  of  the  empire  is  intended  to  be  made 
at  preliminary  to  other  internal  changes. 

The  length  and  softness  of  Angora  goats'  hair  is  evidently  to 
be  attributed  to  an  extreme  climate.  Cold  winters  (complained 
of  by  Manlius;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  J  8:^8,  we 
band  the  snow  upwards  of  a  foot  in  depth,  and  the  minimum 
temperature,  —  16°  cent.,  or  +  3®  Fahr.)  have  everywhere  the 
efiect  of  lengthening  the  hair  or  fleece  of  animals,  or  of  supplying 
them,  as  in  the  uplands  of  Thibet,  with  an  under  down ;  while 
the  hot  summers  give  to  the  hair  its  silky  lustre  and  softness.  It 
is  remarkable  that  not  only  the  cats,  but  also  the  shepherds*  dogs 
of  the  Angora  breed  have  long  and  fine  hair.  That  well-known 
breed  of  cats  hjis  lately  much  diminished,  their  fleeces  having 
been  used  to  adulterate  furs.  The  circumscribed  limits  generally 
assigned  to  the  country  of  this  breed  of  goats  are,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  seen,  correct:  they  are  not  met  with  to  the  E.  of  Kizil 
Irmdk.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  exported  amounts,  it  is 
said,  to  500,000  okahs,  but  of  this  only  200,000  dkahs,  or  about 
500,000  lbs.,  are  of  the  more  valuable  fleece. 

The  other  articles  of  commerce  are  yellow  berries,  the  fruit 
of  the  Rhamnus  cafharticus,  which  is  much  cultivated,  more 
particularly  in  stony  places,  Jis  on  the  hills  of  St.  Paul,  and  even 
jn  that  of  Khedrelez.    The  amount  of  produce  is  stated  at  25,000 
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ots  of  madder  {Rubia  tiactoTia),  for  red  dye«,  mutii 
i»nd  other  gums,  also  form  articles  of  commerce,  ■ 
ind  hotipy.      But  the  chief  trade  is  in  wool,  mefix» 
,'0!its'   hides.      The  demand   for    British   goods  ai 
s  is  universally  admitted  to  be  very  considerable. 
V  European  commerce  of  Angora  was   always  vaf 
tombstones  in  tlie  burial  ground  of  St.  Paul's  atU  [• 
our  countrymen  must  have  been  engaged  in  it, 
0  account  for  its  dechne,  uuless  from  the   want 

here  consular  protection  has  been  abrc^ated  now  li 
fteen  years.    Almost  abandoned  by  both  English  w  1 
•  have  now  only  a  few  native  agents  in  the  place;  tl  1 
lave  had  the  courage  to  establish  a  house  of  iheif  oi  ," 

When  the  Oriental  question  is  settled,  and  tn 
ired  to  the  country,  there   is  litllc   doubt  but  tb  1 
ill  spring  up  anew;  and  with  the  more  activity  asl  t 

Anatoliti,  and  of  Western  Asia  hi  general,  will  1  i 
known. 

ilude  of  Angora  was  determined  by  lunar  distance  i 
sets  of  obsen-ations  with  chronometers,  to  be  3«°  Sff 
wich.  and  the  latitude  by  mean  of  two  mer.  altt.  tf 
)6'  30"  N.     The  mean  of  the  barometer  was  ^6-gA 
iproximntp  elevation  of  2.750  feet.     The  variation  of 
s  was  9°  W.     The  mfigiietie  intensity  of  the  earttfi 
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7C.  —  Noles  on  a  Jourvey  from  Jemsalem  hij  Hebron,  the 
Dead  Sea,  El  Ghdr,  and  fVddi'Arabah  to  'Akabuli,  and  back 
hy  Petra;  in  jlpril,  1838,  By  tlie  Count  De  Bertou. 
Jerusalem. — After  having  visited  Jericho  and  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  also  the  inonaalery  of  St.  Sabas,  the 
Mount  of  the  Ascension,  and  other  remarkable  spots  in  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  we  left  it  on  the  morning  of  the  28lh 
March,  1838,  and,  following  the  usual  road  in  a  general  S.S.W. 
ihrection.  we  reached  Hebron  in  the  evening  ;  the  distance  being 
about  22  miles. 

April  1. — During  the  last  three  days  we  were  occupied  in 
examining  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town ;  in  sketching  the 
mosque  in  which  the  tombs  of  Sarah,  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob, 
are  said  lo  be  found ;  and  in  making  a  bargain  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  Jihili  tribe,*  to  conduct  us  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  through  the  valley  of  E!  Gh<5r  and  the  Wddi  'Arabali 
lo  £1  'Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the  .^lanitic  Gulf,  and  back  to 
Hebron,  by  Petra;  this,  after  much  talking  and  wrangling,  they 
consented  to  do  for  3(>tX)  piastres  C3(j/.)i  and  at  j  past  7  this 
morning  we  started,  under  the  escort  of  the  Sheikh  'AbtlnSlah. 

The  road  leads  in  a  S.  by  E.  direction,  along  the  side  of  a  hill 
about  300  feet  high,  between  olive-groves  and  vineyards  on  either 
band,  but  after  a  short  distance  cultivation  disappears,  and  the 
country  presents  the  asjiect  of  complete  sterility. 

At  fi  m.  we  find  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road  near  the 
Dhahrat  el  Zi'f,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  some  wells.  At  9  m, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  called  by  the  Arabs  KEumel ;  the  super- 
structure is  evidently  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  large  and  well- 
cut  stones  of  the  foundations  would  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  ruins  scattered  around  mark  the  site  of  a  town, 
doubtless  that  of  Carmetia.  From  this  spot  the  road  turns  off  in 
a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  we  shortly  came  lo  a  rapid  descent  of  20 
minutes,  which  brought  us  to  the  wells  of  Karyatein  (the  two 
villages),  near  which  wc  saw  the  encampment  of  our  Arabs,  with 
their  black  tents  stretching  over  the  plain :  to  the  eastward  aro 
the  Jebel  el  Zoarahf  and  Jebel  Esdum,  being  the  mountains 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  Esdiim 
is  the  Bedowin  name  for  salt,  and  synonymous^  with  the  Arab 
Alilh.  All  these  mountains,  we  were  told,  are  covered  with  salt ; 
and  our  Sheikh,  '  Abdallah,  sjTOke  of  a  large  cave  in  them ;  but  it 
would  have  lengthened  our  journey  too  much  to  visit  it. 

•  Called  in  the  plural  Quinlwr  ihe  JahiliySn,  i.  e.  J&hill  Araba. 
'I'  Tliia  jiTobably  ghould  be  ipelt  Zoweicab,  and  has  no  relatioa  lo  the  Zoai  (^a'ar) 
of  Scripture. 

.   .-•....    .   .  1   >r   ,   n.  .         •_.  ..  i__  .__j  ■.-_  T._j — -a  inrormere:  Eid4in>or 
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\'elled  parallel  to,  ond  withia  about  500  yards  of,  the  Dead  Sea  on 
our  left. 

In  the  limestone  hills  on  onr  right  is  a  grotto  named  Moglidr^ 
Esdi'im  (Sdddm),  whence  gushes  a  salt  stream ;  the  Arabs  say 
that  the  cave  may  be  followed  for  some  miles.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  blocks  of  salt,  7  feet  in  len>rth  Ijy  3  in  depth. 

At  15  miles  we  reached  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
entered  Widi  el  Gh(5r,*  which  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  and 
Imvelled  over  a  plain  covered  with  salt,  at  the  foot  of  salt-hills ; 
these  hilts  diminish  in  height  to  the  southward,  and  form  the 
foreground  to  higher  ranges  behind  them ;  they  are  in  every 
part  furrowed  by  salt  torrents,  which  flow  in  winter,  and  inundate 
the  plain  over  which  we  were  travelling,  iu  a  direction  a  little  to 
theW.  ofS. 

A I  20  miles  crossed  WMi  el  Fukret,  coming  from  the  hills  to 
the  W..  and  flowing,  as  well  as  numerous  oilier  streams,  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  We  gradually  left  the  salt-hills,  and  approached  the 
hills  to  the  E.,  crossing  a  marsh,  in  which  llic  water  was  not 
quite  so  salt  as  before.  At  22  m.  we  reached  the  chain  of  low 
hills,  which  since  the  morning  had  appeared  to  us  the  limit  of  El 
Ghdr,  and  to  close  it  np  by  uniting  the  mountains  of  salt  to  those 
of  Arabia.  These  hills,  which  are  from  (JO  to  70  feel  in  height, 
are  of  a  whitish  and  very  friable  sandstone;  thev  form  the  but' 
tresses  or  outwork  (contreforts)  of  the  desert,  which  stretches  to 
the  S,,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Wadi  "Arabah :  1  hey  are 
channelled  by  numerous  small  streams,  which  fall  into  El 
Gh(ir,  and  eventually  into  the  Dead  Sea.  A  little  further  on  we 
Teache<l  'Ain  el  "Arus  (the  fountain  of  the  betrothetl),  a  warm 
spring,  of  the  temperature  of  05°  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  air  was 
88°  :  the  taste  of  the  water  was  a  little  snlphureous.  On  looking 
bark,  the  directioti  of  El  Ghor  from  this  spot  was  N.  IS"  E.  by 
compass.  Here  were  some  dwarf  palms.  Just  before  reaching 
the  eastern  hills,  our  guides  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and 
cried  out  "  Wadi  'Arabah,  Wadi  'Arabah,"  and  we  entered  this 
celebrated  valley,  which  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  the  bed  of 
a  great  river  ;  and,  if  its  slope  were  not  visible  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  one  would  exclaim  on  seeing  it,  "this  is  really  the  bed  of 
the  .Jordan  :"  it  is,  however,  the  bcil  of  a  torrent  which  tlows  in 
on  opposite  direction,  viz.,  from  S.  to  N.,  and  falls  into  El  Ghdr. 
At  present  here  is  no  water ;  its  breadth,  which  is  from  250  to 
300  yards,  is  filled  with  tamarisks,  which  the  camels  devoured 
eagerly;  it  extends  tn  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  is  bounded  by 
Blmost  vertical  banks  of  grey  freestone,  about  150  feel  in  height. 
We  halted  for  the  night  at  3  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  hid 
our  camp  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  escape  the  lyns-eyes  of 
*  Piuperly  Ghsbr. 


DS  Bbrtod's  Journey  in  PaleaHme,  S^.       [1838. 
:verek,who  inbabit  the  eastern  bUU  irhidi  ccnninuid 

r-Ui.  1  fee!  the  utter  inadequao}-  of  words  to  express 
I   had  wandered  through  the  Alps,  the  PjTeDees, 

Almig-hty.   the    plains   of    Moah  and  the  land  of 

had  hitherto  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
Z-.'arah  and  of  Esdum.  Here  is  desolation  on  the 
■,  and  Ijeyond  what  the  invagination  of  man  conM 
must  be  seen — to  describe  it  is  impossible.  In  this 
(ilemn  waste,  where  nature  is  alike  destitute  of  »-ege- 
liabiUnts,  man  appears  but  an  atom  : — all  aruund  is 
tlie  silence  of  death — not  a  bird,  not  even  an  insect 
le  regular  step  of  our  camels  returned  a  dull  sound, 
1  were  hollowed  beneath  their  feet ;  the  moiiiilonous 

camel-driver  accompanied  at  times  the  step  of  this 
the  desert,  but  was  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  he  feared 
iiure.  Three  Beduwins  went  betbre  us  to  examine 
ue  have  to  fear  meeting  with  Arabs  who  might  be 
[  tribe.  Tbesun  concealed  itself  by  thick  cloads,aiKl 
ling  to  shine  upon  the  land  cursed  by  the  Almighty. 

traces  of  se%eral  wolves.  Fvervthing  seemed  to 
K.kc  the  landscape  a  scene  awfullv' sublime. 

iit  7  this  iiioniing  in  a  SS.W.  direction;    the  hills 

m.] 
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demies,  and  the  people,  carrying  vith  them  their  Rocks  and 
herds,  cotdd  not  choose  a  belter  route ;  it  is  a  smooth  road,  of 
Tast  wicllb,  on  which  even  carriages  might  travel. 

Continued  our  journey  a^n  for  two  hours,  when  we  halted 
for  the  night;  the  outline  of  the  eastern  mountains  is  highly  pic- 
I  tliresque. 

April  5. — Quitting  our  camp  at  7  this  morning,  we  travelled 

I  BiaS.S.W.  direction,  through  the  valley,  which  ishereahout  1500 

E  jKrds  wide.     At  3   miles  passed  on    our  left  a  email   hill,  re- 

I  iembling  a  truncated  cone,  called  Dubhct-cl-B(^hlah  (Mulc'a- 

I  tail),  and  shortly  after  we  saw  Nabi  Miisa,  (the  Prophet  Moses,) 

t  a  great  distance,  bearing  S.E.  by  S.     At  6  miles  we  halted  at 

B  J^ia-el-Ghamar  (El  Kamar^)  a  spring  of  the  temperature  of 

I  ))5°  Cent.  (5K  Fahr.)  ;  both  the  smell  and  laste  of  the  water  were 

('^testable ;    but,  as  we  should    get  no  other  till  the  following 

ircning,  we  were  com))ellcd  to  fill  our  water-skins.     A  rock  near 

"  '  s  spring,  of  a  soft   reddisb  freestone,   70  feet  high,  is  covered 

Ifith  the  names,  or  rather  the  marks,  of  the  Arabs  who  pass  by 

I  road ;   wc  added  ours  to  the  number.      A  female  gazelle 

I  vrosaed  our  path,  which  the  Arabs  stopped  by  imitating  the  cry  of 

kjAie  male-     The  ground  is  covered  with  flint  pebbles ;  all  vcgeta- 

tioo  has  disappeared,  and  the  Wudi  is  gradually  lost  in  the  slightly 

undulating  plain,  which  extends  towards  the  mountains  in  the  £. 

April  6. — During  the  morning  we  passed  on  our  right  the 
Wadi  Talh*  (Acacia  Vale),  whidi  extends  to  the  westward,  and 
I  which  the  Arabs  pointed  out  to  us  as  being  ibe  road  to  Egypt ;  in    ' 
U»ct  it  is  the  route  which  Burckhardt  followed  ui  1812.  when  he 
Kfrent  from  Wadi  Mi'isa  to  Cairo.     From  the  junction  of  ibe  Wadi 
I  Talh,  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of  'Akabab   (the  Ascent)  to  the 
•outhem  prolongation  of  the  W&iii  'Arabah,  su  that  this  spot 
would  seem  to  be  the  line  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  to 
the  Dead  Sea  from  those  discharged  into  the  Red  Sea.     Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  two  slopes  ;    one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south.     Hitherto  we  had  seen  no  Insects,  but  now  we 
met  myTiads  of   beetles ;    we  also    killed  a  snake    with  a  flat- 
pointed  head. 

From  this  point  we  turned  off  S.S.E.  the  ground  still  covered 
with  small  black  flints,  and  with  large  hut  withered  roses  of  Jericho 
(Anastahca  Herichunlina),  named  nokdah  by  the  Arabs.  Shortly 
before  noon,  about  2  miles  on  our  left,  we  passed  an  encampment 
of  the  Bedowins,  Hasan  ibn  Jid,  min  'Arab  el  HoweitAt,  at  a  place 
called  El  Ka'  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  we  had,  at  a  few  paces 
on  our  right,  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Rejem  Abu  Dabij.aear  which  is 
also  a  hollow  n-ilh  water  in  it  named  Khatibel  Dhai'ah.  We  passed 
Wadf  Shitdhem  on  our  left,  and  2  miles  beyond  it  halted  at  the 
*  Tal^i  d'B  Acacia  gummifeift. 


J 


DE  Bebtou's  Jnnrnetj  in  PalesUne,  ^c.        [1838, 

:  Wiiili  Gharendel  (Karendel  ?)  with  El '  Arabab.  [?] 
i.wins  went  to  fetch  water  at  the  springs  of  Gharcn- 
liloa  distant. 

[intinued  our  journey  against  the  semum  (poisoned) 
lought  with  it  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  with  which 
icred,  and  al  7  o'cKick  encamped  for  the  nigbt. 
lur  journey  on  the  following  day  by  the  dry  bed  of 
cred  I>y  tamarisks.     At  sunrise  we  had  a  magnili- 
ihe  mountains  of  Hormah  iu  the  E.     Al  13  miles 
i  supply  of  water  at  the  spring  of  Ghadiydn,  which 
iregnaied  with  sulphur.     At  3  in.  beyond  passed 
Ilejem    el    hndid    (the  iron  cast)  ;    the  valley    ii 

0  .1  groat  plain  covered  with  small  gravel  of  por- 

U  \  past  [j  this  morning  we  got  the  first  sight  of 
The  mountains  on  either  side,  which    bound  the 
i',  have    a  very  picturesque  outline  ;    the  soil  we 
furrowed  by  the  dry  beds  of  torrents  and  covered 
We  soon  after  perceived  the  palm-trees  of  the 
ibah,  and  nt   li  o'clock  pitched  our  tents  in  the 
istle.     The  luxury  of  liaving  fresh  water  in  abun- 
A'ing  been  oblijied  for  eight  days  to  drink  water  im- 

1  brimstone,  and  esbaliug  an  iidour  of  rotten  e(^, 
st  two  days  even  to  have  occasionally  wanted  that, 

be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it; 

1836.]  WaiU  T(dh—Wad{  Qharendel—' Akabak.  283 

Dead  Sea  and  the  ^lanitic  Gulf.  The  track  now  led  among  the 
offsets  of  (he  eastern  mountains,  and  we  shortly  entered  WdcU  Abii 
Kasheibob  and  continued  along  it  to  the  eastward  for  'Z  miles, 
when  we  resumed  our  direction  to  the  N.N.E. ;  in  this  valley  are 
almost  trees  of  oleander  (Neriiim  oleander),  nnd  abundance  of 
partridges.  The  ascent  became  so  steep  that  we  dismounted 
from  our  camels,  and  C()nlinued  our  journey  on  foot,  passing  round 
the  base  of  the  peak  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Hor,  and 
saw  distinctly  the  kobbeh,  or  cupola,  which  cocers  the  tomb  of 
Aaron.  Our  road  now  led  directly  E.,  through  the  WSdi  Hrlrun 
(Aaron's  valley),  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wddi  Mfisa, 
and  then  turning  N.E.  for  about  2  mdes,  we  pitched  our  tents 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Pelra. 

During  a  stay  of  five  days  among  these  splendid  remains,  we 
occupied  ourselves  diligently  in  examining  the  sites,  sketching  the 
temples,  and  copying  inscriptions,  and  we  fully  agree  w^ith  all 
former  travellers  in  the  magnificence  of  this  city  of  the  dead,  and 
can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  M.  de  Labtirde's 

^pril  19. — Quilting  Petra  at  2  h,  :30  m.  p.m.,  we  retraced  our 
steps  and  hailed  in  sight  of  Mount  Hor,  where  we  left  our 
caravan,  and,  portfolio  under  the  arm,  put  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  Abdallah,  and  set  off  to  visit  the  tomb  off  Aaron. 

Alount  Hor  is  a  mass  of  reddish  sandstone  which  nses  1 500  feet 
abm  e  the  level  on  which  it  is  placed ;  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  road  by  which  to  reach  the  summit ;  it  was  by 
climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of 
hard  work,  that  we  reached  the  Turbah  of  Harun  ;  we  entered 
by  the  western  door  the  kobbeh  or  dome  which  covers  this  ancient 
and  venerable  tomb,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  square  chamber 
9  yards  long  by  (i  wide,  having  the  roof  supported  by  double  arches 
which  join  in  the  middle  and  are  supported  by  pillars:  the  first 
object  which  struck  us  on  entering  was  a  sarcophagus  covered 
with  drapery  of  painted  cloth  under  which  are  some  green  rags: 
we  thought  at  first  that  it  was  Aaron's  tomb,  but  the  Bedowina 
of  the  country,  who  had  joined  our  party,  said  that  it  was  only  the 
lomb  of  his  horse.  An  inscription  in  the  ornamented  Arabic 
or  Kufic  characters  would  doubtless  tell  in  whose  honour  this 
tomb  was  erected,  but  as  night  was  coming  on  1  had  not  time 
to  copy  all  of  it;*  the  Bedowins  lighted  a  lamp,  which  is  left 
there  for  visitors,  and  they  conducted  us  to  a  small  staircase  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  chamber.     We  descended  fourteen  steps  and 

■  UiiroiluDiitely,  the  iiumi!  ot  the  \>cttaa  wlio  ciccIihI  this  maiiumcnt  ii  ia  th« 
Ihicv  Imt  liuci  wliich  1  liaci  iiut  time  ta  Ciijiy ;  biii  lliK  form  ur  ihe  churacltr  lufii- 
cientl;  iadicnte*  that  this  inotnimeiit  is  ftrj  ancivnt.  Dr.  Lawe  thmkt  of  the  lime 
of  Vnur, 


.  DE  Bertou'*  Journey  ia  Palestine,  ^.        [1838* 

PS  in  a  narrow  dark  corridor,  about  I    yard  wide  by 
end  of  wliich  wc  saw  tlie  tomb  of  tbe  brother  of  lh« 

his  moment.  «oaUI  be  impossible  ;   1  will  therefora 
1  to  a  brief  description  of  what  we  saw  :  the  maoso- 
furm  of  a  quarter  of  a  sphere  placed  on  a  pedestal; 
irnamenta  in  w»od,  a  small  slone  column,  and  two 
■rs,  nliicli  formerly  surrounded  the   t»mb,  and  are 
1(1  the  r<K)f,  aic  the  only  objects  to  be  seen  in  thii 
Arabs,  who  are    always   in    expectation    of  finding 
0  searched  the  stonework ;  and  broken  stuoes,  and 
>rn  out  at  the  base  of  the  tomb,  bear  witness  to  tha 
is  savage  people, 

tomb  of  the  horse  than  to  that  of  the  propbel  lum> 
iirned  to  the  upper  chamber,  where  several  capitals 

small  Corinthian  columns  are  Ijing  about.  Oi» 
re  columnslillstandsupright  behind  the  sarcuphagu* 
horse),  and  others  similar  arc  visible  in  ihe  external 
could  lie  the  people  to  erect  berg  a  monument 
Corinthian  columns?  The  Jews  vmder  the  prolec- 
•mans  ur  the  Nabathcaus^ 

caldrons  are  left  in  the  kobbeb  for  the  use  of  the 
iiime  hither  to  sacrifice  to  the  prophet;  one  is  des- 
.>ffpri.i?s  of  shcpp  and   croals.   liic  other   for    that  of 

1838.]  Pefra— Mount  Hot — ^(iron's  Tomb.  285 

which  form  a  litlle  oasts  of  palm-trees  nn<l  reeds,  and  half  an  hour 
beyond  it  we  encamped  for  the  night,  as  our  Jiihilm  feareil  to 
stop  at  the  well  on  account  of  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  whom  they  are  on  bad  terms. 

April  21. — Conlinuing  in  a  nearly  N.  direction  we  crossed  not 
less  than  ten  nameless  Wddis,  at  intervals  of  as  many  miles,  their 
dry  beds  all  leading  to  the  equally  dry  channel  of  V.l  '.Arabah, 
about  3  miles  on  our  right ;  these  small  valleys  abound  in  thorny 
ncacias.  A  litlle  beyond,  a  low  range  of  hills  named  Jebel  el 
kofaikifeb  intervenes  between  El  'Arabah  and  our  roiid,  which, 
following  their  western  foot,  inclined  to  the  N.N.W.  for  a  few 
miles  as  far  as  Wadi  Kole'if,  after  passing  which  we  left  about 
3  miles  on  our  left  an  isolated  small  hill  named  by  our  guides 
K&deseh  or  El  Maddrah;  the  name  in  this  locality  is  remarkable 
•^may  it  not  be  the  Kadesh  of  the  Scriptures  ?  The  roads  to 
Gaza  and  Hebron  separate  here  ;  following  the  latter,  we  soon  ofler 
reached  the  Widi  Fukreh,  which  leads  outof.Iebel  Yamen  (Right- 
hand  Mountain)  ;  this  range,  which  had  bounded  our  northern 
burizon  since  the  morning,  is  the  boginning'of  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  which  we  now  enter  by  a  deep  defile,  the  mural  hilts  on 
cither  side  rising  from  loO  to  200  feet;  on  reaching  the  end  of 
the  valley  or  gorge,  we  commence  a  steep  ascent  up  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  about  1000  feet  high,  winding  by  a  very  rough 
track  through  a  wild  and  rocky  defile,  till  at  the  summit  we  come 
out  again  upon  an  app.irent  desert.  I  had  hoped  ond  expected  a. 
better  country :  a  little  beyond  this  we  found  traces  of  vegetation, 
and  baited  for  the  night  at  the  spring  cnlled  'A'in  Yamen. 

April  22. — Our  road  this  day  crosseil  wide  sandy  plains,  with 
bashes  scattered  here  and  there.  After  passing  the  Widi  Mea- 
likah,  we  traverse  some  low  eminences  and  pass  a  river  named 
Kurnub  on  the  left;  here  is  a  fountain  and  two  frajmeols  of 
buildings,  which  the  Bednwins  say  was  the  work  of  the  Christians. 
Farther  on  wc  passed  the  Wadi  Abu  Tarfd  (Father  Tamarisk), 
ft  small  hill  called  Kobbet  el  Haul,  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Wadi  Shehibi  in  a  westerly  direction  as 
far  as  a  small  ruined  fort,  where  we  turned  due  N.  This  was 
the  route  travelled  by  the  pilgrims  from  Hebron  to  Ma' an  on 
their  way  to  Mecca  at  the  lime  that  Moh.-immed  'Ali  forbade 
them  the  route  by  'Akabab. 

At  sunset  we  reached  our  former  encampment  at  Bir  Karya- 
tein,  where  our  Arabs  were  joyfully  received  by  their  own  tribe 
of  Jiihilin,  but  who  had  now  left  the  valley  and  were  encamped 
on  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  Sheikh  Musa  came  forward  to 
give  us  the  Arabic  salutation  of  welcome,  Mii  raba  el  Hamdu- 
I'illah  !  and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  much  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  that  we  saw  our  tent  again  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a 
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le  afu:!-  an  absence  of  four  vrecks,  and  felt  gTfttcfnl 
elurn  from  a  journey  of  much  fatlgut?  nnil  ansifty. 
cl  wilh  (Jangpr,  and  in  which  we  had  the  ^jalifit^^lion 
Kil  we  were  ihe  first  Europeans  wht>  in  modern  timet 

the  whole  eslent  of  the  Widi,  from  the  Deiid  Sea 
ind  have  proved  that,  in  the  present  slate  of  things, 
Inn  never  could  have  flowed  into  the  ^laiiitic  Gulf. 

ing  day  we  returned  to  Hehron. 

to  M.  de  Bertou  to  state  that  the  above  account  bus 
Lich  abridged  from  his  detailed  narrative,  in  whirh 
erj  minute  itinerary,  with  compnss-bearinprs  nearly 
of  an  hour.     These  have  been  made  use  of  in  lanag 
to  in  the  accompanying  map.     M.  dc  Bertou  alto 
iromclric,  and  several  tbermometric  obsenations,  in 
ermine  the  elevation  by  the  temperature  of  builin* 
s  he  himself  states  that  his  instruments  were  out  of 
lought  better  to  omit  the  results.     M.  de  Bcrtna'« 
is  presened  in  the  library  for  reference.] 

■ 
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The  questions  that  I  intend  to  esaroine  are  these  ; — 

I.  On  which  point  of  the  continent  stood  the  first  oily  of  Tsijr 
or  Sur,  founded  bv  the  Sidonians  '£40  vears  befurc  (he  construc- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple  ! 

II.  Does  the  lillie  peninsula  upon  which  modem  Siir  is  buill 
include  all  the  island  upon  which  Tyre  stood  before  Alesander's 
conquest  ? 

III.  Could  the  harbours  which  eiist  now.  even  in  restoring' 
Ibem  to  their  ancient  limits,  be  sufficiently  lar^  for  such  a  mari- 
time power  as  Tyre  ? 

Following  ibe  order  of  these  questions,  I  will  examine,  first, 
where  is  S(ir  to  be  placed ;  and  if  I  can  only  arrive  at  probabi- 
lities, the  insufficiency  of  my  researches  will  be  fully  explained 
by  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  '■  Though  thou  be  sought 
for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again,  saitb  the   Lord  God." 

^I.  On  a  comparison  of  various  passages  of  ancient  writers,  M. 
de  Berlou  is  of  opiniou  that  the  most  ancient  city  of  Tyre  was  on 
the  continent  around,  and  upon  an  eminence  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Marshuk.  where  are  still  some  Urge  pieces  of  rose- 
coloured  granite  columns,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from 
the  island  of  Siir,  in  which  island  was  formerly  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olyrapius.  This  temple,  according  to  Dio,  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  Hiram,  son  of  Abibaliis,  by  raising  a  causeway. 
The  causeway  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Tynans  in  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  they  put  the  wa  bettoeen  them  and  (heir 
enemies  to  escape  from  his  arms;  aud  from  that  time  till  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  confined  them- 
selves to  the  island.] 

II.  Docs  the  little  peninsula  upon  which  modern  Siir  is  built 
include  all  the  island  upon  which  Tyre  stood  before  Alexander's 
conquest  ?  After  having  measured  the  peninsula,  1  came  back  to 
Beirut,  and  there  having  collected  all  the  historical  informatitm 
that  I  could  procure  respecting  Tyre,  1  again  asked  myself  the 
question.  Low  could  the  narrow  space  that  1  have  measured  pos- 
sibly afford  room  for  a  city  so  powerful  as  Tyre?  In  turning  to 
Kollin's  description  of  the  siege  of  this  city  by  Alexander,  I  was 
struck  by  the  passage  in  which  the  historian  informs  us  that  the 
besiegers  "  avaient  rempares  le  pied  de  la  muraille  de  grosses 
pierres  pour  en  empecher  I'abord"  (Rollin,  vol.  vi.  p.  lOlJ;  and 
that  when  the  assailants  had  taken  away  these  stones,  the  base  of 
the  wall  being  cleared,  the  ships  could  easily  approach.  Now, 
at  the  present  day.  the  peninsula  is  so  surrounded  with  shoals  and 
rocks  that  the  smallest  boat  cannot  approach  it :  if  the  same 
obstacles  had  eicislcd  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  "  rcmpare- 
pent"  of  the  walls  would  have  been  supeiHuous,  and  the  galleys 
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ers  could  never  have  come  to  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
pasKage  opened  A  door  to  the  probability  of  »n  inte- 
vcTy.    and   1    beEran  to  think  that    Mniuidrell   bad 
stiy  in  supposing  that  the  i^reatest  part  of  the  iiluid 
ider  besieged  is  now  under  water,      I  saw  a  further 
1  favour  of  this  supposition  in  the  quantity  of  pillan 
ind  upon  a  rock  on  a  level  with  the  water  (vide  plan 
for  the  existence  of  which  on  this  place   I    cannot 
.i])on  the  hypothesis,  that  what  is  at  present  a  shoal 
part  of  the  town,  and  that  those  columns  belonged 
cut,   the  lighter   materials  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
covered  the  rock,  were  swept  away  by  the  sea,  of 
led,"  according  to  the  word  of  the  prophet  Er^kiel  j 
scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top 
■h.  xs^-i.  4.)    This  conjecture  once  formed,  I  moonted 
1  returned  to  Sur.  in  order  to  arrive  at  a   certainty, 
confirm  or  destroy  it.     Again  on  the  spot,  I  took  a 
■n  found,  both  by  re peatetl  soundings  and  by  inform- 
il  by  my  guides  (divers),  that  a  bank  of  rock  existed, 
i:  indicated  on  the  plan  by  a  grey  tint.      I  do  not 
is  venturing  too  far  into  the  field  of  conjecture  ht 
this    bank    of   rock,    now   under  water,   andenUy 
if  the  islands  which  were  inhabited  after  Nebuchad- 
■stroyed  the  town  situated  on  llie  continent.     So  that 
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the  oilier  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved — where  are  the  porta 
which  sheltered  the  innumerable  vessels  of  this  rich  emporium  ? 

Perplexed  by  this  difficulty,  I  ardently  sought  lor  a  solution, 
which  I  did  not  think  afforded  either  by  the  extent  of  the  limits 
of  the  northern  port,  as  indicated  on  the  plan  by  red  dots,  or  by 
the  discovery  of  the  soutliern  basin,  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  used  rather  for  the  construction  of  galleys  than  to  serve  as  a 
port,  unless  the  wall  of  25  feet  thickness,  which  incloses  it  to- 
wards the  sea,  he  the  remains  of  that  incUwure  of  150  feet  in 
height  which  surrounded  Tyre  when  Alexander  came  to  besiege 
il ;  ami  that  the  space  comprised  between  this  wall  and  the  pre- 
sent shore  formerly  constituted  a  pari  of  the  city.  The  shallow- 
ness of  the  basin,  and  the  great  quantity  of  pillars  and  other 
materials  which  are  seen  under  water,  render  this  last  supposition 
in  some  degree  probable.  Where,  then,  is  the  southern  port,  de- 
signated by  Slrabo  under  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  porl?  I 
think  I  have  found  it.  The  sponge-divers,  who  lent  me  their  boat 
to  visit  the  shoals  which  encompass  the  peninsula,  informed  me  of 
the  existence  of  a  submarine  bank  which  extends  to  a  distance  of 
2  miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  towards  Cape  Blanco :  this  bank 
being  covered  by  water  to  the  depth  of  1  to  3  fathoms,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  natural  or  artificial ;  that 
it  exists  is  certain,  and  that  il  continues  at  least  2  miles  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line.  1  could  perceive  the  bank  very  distintrtly, 
especially  by  throwing  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  1  esti- 
mate its  breadth,  which  appeared  to  be  always  the  same,  at  from 
12  to  14  yards.  If  this  embankment  (digue)  be  artificial  and  was 
constructed  to  forma  port,  there  is  no  longer  any  exaggeration 
possible  as  to  the  power  of  the  Tyrians,  and  the  riches  of  their 
commerce  are  attested  by  this  great  fact.  The  space  comprised 
between  the  shore  and  this  bank  would  form  one  of  the  largest 
ports  known.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  it  is  necessary  ti) 
have  a  diving-bell  at  my  disposal.  I  have  requested  the  President 
of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris  to  petition  the  Minister  of 
Marine  to  cause  the  necessary  instruments  to  be  put  on  board  the 
first  ship  of  war  which  may  come  to  this  coast :  then  it  would  be 
easy  to  verify  the  fact.  If  this  bank  be  artificial,  or  being  natural, 
if  it  bear  traces  indicating  that  it  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  a 
mole,  the  discovery  appears  to  possess  so  high  an  historical  interest 
thai  I  hope,  when  known  in  Europe,  some  of  the  powers  who  may 
have  vessels  In  the  Mediterranean  will  furnish  me  with  the  means 
of  verifying  its  eiiactness. 

Shoals  extend  for  J  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and 
form  a  roadstead,  in  which  the  ships  that  now  come  to  .Siir 
anchor :  may  not  a  wall  have  existed  also  uymn  these  rocks,  and 
Jtave  formed  a  northern  port  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  south  ? 
These  two  king  moles  projecliug  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  island 
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<m(^  porfcctlT  Willi  tlie  followiDg  simile,  which  I  find 
liinsliition  cif  Tclemnrhus,  anti  which  probably  niay 
■nisbcil  ti)  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  by  an  histo- 
It  ; — ■  Due  graa  mok  siiiiili  a  due  robuste  braccia, 
icl  mare.  fDiinano  un  [Wrto,  a  cui   non  puo  rccare 
lieto  lie'  venti."      Klhispbrasc  be  not  a  mere  figure, 
V  ilescriplivc  of  ihe  Iwu  moles,  wiiicb   I   have  sup- 
^  existed,  and  c.inniit  be  applied  to  the  small  porls, 
in  advaminfr  into  ibe  sea  like  two  vast  arms,  are,  on 
indented  and  almost  invisible. 

iiiimte  researches  did  nut  enable  me  to  discover  any 
Jion<i  the  ruins  of  Tyre ;   1   learnt  from  old  men  df 
,at  several  marble  tablets  covered  with  Frank  cha- 
,(..en  removed  to  'Akka  by   Jezzar  Pasha  when  he 
t  mosque ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  vague  idea  of 
iif  ilie  pbice  which   they  inhabit,  added,  that  ihew 
lere  lif  llie  time  of  Alexander.     Another  steU  wai 
.v  informed   nie,  a  short  time  ago,  by  an  Austrian 
But  inf<irmati[,ii  silvan  byArabs  is  entitled  to  veij 
Kf.    I  have  often  csperienced  this,  and  very  reeenlly 
ade  a  journey  of  3(i  miles  in  search  of  an  inscription 
ishcriff,  where  1  found  nothing  but  an  uneven  sur- 
iliscoloured  by  the  aeiioiiof  ihesea-waler.   I  mention 
luce,  because  it  may  snvc  a  fruitless  journey  to  other 
1  micht  be  disposed  to  allow  themselves  to  be  carried 

tliage  were  guldeJ  by  recollections  of  their  country,  both  in  (he 
choice  which  they  made  of  che  sile  of  the  city  and  in  the  works 
which  they  esecuted.  Tyre  was  first  built  upon  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  continent  before  the  junction  of  the  island  with  it 
by  the  causeway  of  Alexander,  and  this  favourable  situation  pro- 
cured for  Ibis  city  secure  and  large  ports  (RoUin,  vol.  vi.  p.  90). 
Carlha|;e  was  also  built  u]xin  a  peninsula,  and  the  fnllowing 
words,  borrowed  from  Appian,  are  equally  applicable  to  Tyre  and 
CarlUage: — '  Carthage  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf,  and 
greatly  resembled  a  peninsula'  (App.  Bell.  Pun.  ch.  Q5).  Tyre 
had  two  ports ;  if  they  were  formed  by  the  two  ffreat  moles  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  they  must  have  communicated  by  the  strait 
which  Alexander  filled  up.  If  these  two  i»rts  were  only  the 
two  basins  rejirescntcd  on  the  plan,  I  am  of  opinion  they  must  have 
passed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  port  by  the  canal  which 
separated  the  two  islands,  these  two  ports  would  have  the  same 
narrow  entrance  which  we  know  was  closed  by  an  iron  chain. 
Appian,  speaking  of  the  two  ports  of  Carthage,  says :  '■  The  jwrls 
were  so  situated,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  from  one  into  the 
other,  and  that  there  was  but  one  entrance  for  both  on  the  side  of 
the  sea ;  this  was  70  feet  wide  and  closed  by  iron  chains."  By  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  both  Alexander  and  Scipio  couslructed 
large  causeways,  the  former  to  seize  upon  the  mother,  the  other 
to  reduce  the  daughter;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities, 
alike  despising  these  works,  at  first  3up]M)sed  them  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  only  commenced  any  opposition  after  they  had  wit- 
nessed their  success.  This  parallel  might  be  pushed  much  farther, 
but  I  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  such  circumstances  as  appe.'U* 
to  me  most  striking. 

Although  I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  letter. 
I  cannot  close  my  obsen'nlions  upon  Tyre  without  mentioning 
the  hydraulic  works  which  the  ancients  executed  at  Ras-el-'Ain, 
and  noticing  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  the 
difierent  sources  or  subterraneous  channels,  the  produce  uf  which, 
confined  in  reservcirs,  acquires  a  level  sufficiently  elevated  to  flow 
against  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  by  means  of  aqueducts, 
which  still  exist  as  far  as  Marshuk. 

There  still  remain  at  Rds-e!-' Aln  seven  reservoirs  which  furnish 
water:  I  will  state  in  a  separate  note  the  dimensions  of  each. 
The  water  of  the  principal  basin  has  been,  and  still  is,  employed 
as  a  monng  power,  as  is  shown  by  the  construction  of  the  basin 
itself;  but  one  may  perceive  that  it  has  also  been  carried  by  a 
watercourse  to  the  basin  which  still  supplies  the  aqueduct  which 
went  to  Tyre,  but  at  present  stops  at  Marshuk  after  passing 
through  the  rock  of  that  name.  The  dimensions  of  the  channels 
correspond  to  the  greatness  of  the  city  wliich  it  was  to  aupjily. 

I  interesting  question  presents  itself  on  the  subject  of  this 
I  VOL.  IX.  X 
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3  I  havp  just  said,  it  stops  at  Marshiik,  i.  p.,  at  €700 
'lir;  but  it  may  be  traced  by  the  ruins,  which  are 
red  by  sand,  to  the  towers  marked  on  the  plan  by 
hese  lowers  cover  rosenoirs  of  fresh  water,   which 
y  the  wants  of  the    I'iOC)  inhabitants  of  the  lowDj 
ire  to  water  the  gardens  around. 

pposes  that  the  water  is  carried  there  by  a  subtem- 
■l    wrought   in   ihe  foundation  of  the    aqaeduet;  [ 
lyself  for  a  motnent,  but  n  circumstJinre,  which  I  had 
at  jny  first  visit  to  Marshiik,  appeared  to  destroy 
III  modern  limes  a  sugar-mill  has  been  constructed 
and  precisely  at  the  S[n)t  where  the  aqueduct  is  in- 
cave  has  been  dup;  to  receive  the  mechanism  of  the 

ide  in  the  foundations  of  the  aqueduct,  and  if  so.  the 

if  water,  one  Ltkcn  at  Hiia-cl-'A'in,  and  the  other  at 
at  Siir.  which  I  wilt  cause  Ui  ha  analyzed ;  as  to  the 
there  was  l°of  difference  in  the  two  places.     At 
.  2  o'clock,  P.M..  the  temperature  of  the  air  heing 
lial  of  the  water  6H°.     In  the  rcaen-oir  at  Siir,  tern- 
he  air  the  same,  of  the  water  67^ 
.[■ralure  of  the  air  being  more  elevated  than  that  of  the 
'  reservoirs  at  Ras-el-Ain,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
nhi^atPiM^hyirodur^i^vpllyib!^^ 

I 
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plupart  <les  colonnes  (sleU?)  que  Sesostris  fit  Clever  dans  les 
pays  qu'il  stibjugua  ne  subsistpntplus  aujourd'  hui.  J'en  ai  pour- 
Ittnl  vu  duns  la  Palestine  dc  Syrie,  el  j'y  ai  remnrque  les  parties 
nalurelles  de  la  femme,  et  les  inscriptions  dont  j'ai  parle  plus 
haul." 

This  obscene  representation,  which  Indicates  the  cowardice 
shown  by  the  people  in  the  defence  of  their  territory,  brought  to 
my  recollection  that  I  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  similar  re- 
presentations in  this  neighbourhood,  but  which  were  attributed 
to  certain  rites  of  the  Ans^ries.  I  thought  I  remembered  that  it  was 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Necropolis  of  'Adeltjn  they  had  been  seen, 
and  the  following  day  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  rode  thither 
with  the  hope  of  finding  both  these  emblems  and  some  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  workmanship,  which  might  attest  their  origin  : 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the  monument  described 
hy  Herodotus. 

I  visited  with  great  care  the  whole  of  the  Necropolis  without 
finding  any  other  sculptures  than  that  alluded  to.  I  may  remark 
that  the  frame  of  this  monument  differs  entirely  from  those  of 
Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  does  not  bear,  as  they  do,  the  emblem  of  a 
winged  globe.  Although  the  inscription  on  the  above  monument 
U  very  indistinct,  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  written  hieroglyphics. 
The  rock  of  'Adelun  is  hard  and  of  a  grey  colour;  in  a  word, 
•imilar  to  that  of  the  defile  at  Nabr-el-Kelb  ;  and  if  this  monu- 
Kieat  is  more  defaced  than  those  which  are  better  preserved  in  the 
latter  place,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  less  aheltercd,  and 
more  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast. 
The  Necropiilis  of  "Adelun  is  situated  3  hours  to  the  N.  of  Tyre, 
and  the  river  Kdsimiyeh  (  Leontes)  flows  at  about  an  equal  distance 
between  these  two  places.  Between  the  rock  where  the  subter- 
ranean  excavations  esist  and  the  sea,  there  is  a  plain  of  about 
850  yards  wide,  covered  with  ruins  which  attest  the  existence  of 

dty.  Several  names  being  rudely  engraved  on  the  rock  in 
'Greek  characters,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  crosses  on  some  of 
the  tombs,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Christians. 
The  Egyptian  stela  is  situated  50  paces  to  the  N,  of  a  cavern 
which  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  following  the  road 
from  Sidon  to  Tyre.  The  Necropolis  of  'Adelun  contains  more 
than  2000  excavations;  all  those  which  I  entered  were  made  to 
receive  three  bodies ;  the  furthest  compartment,  being  probably 
reserved  for  the  head  of  the  family,  is  invariably  larger  than  those 
at  the  sides. 

I  sought  in  vain  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  tombs  for  the  allego- 

jical  images  seen  by  Herodotus;  hut  I  have  just  learnt  that  those 

;.Of  which  I  had  been  informed,  exist  at  a  small  distance  (towards 

'  e  S.)  beyond  the  place  where  I  discovered  the  Egyptian  stele, 

id  that  they  cover  the  sides  of  a  small  temple  cut  in  the  rock 
X2 
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I  seen  an  altar,  and  an  inscription  in  Greek 

lobably  tlie  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Venus.     I 

'  h  care  this  monument.     Would  it  not  be 

ll  there  some  vestiges  of  Eg^yptian  sculpture  which 

I  the  allegory  of  which    I   have  before   spoken  an 

as  probably  unknown  to  those  who  wrote  the  Greek 

jiiydid  the  Necropolis  of 'Adeliin  belong?    It  could 
iliosp  name  is  presened  in  that  of  .Sarfand,  a  little 
e  poailion  of  ivhicb  is  well  known.     The  city  of 
|iiust  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Lcontes,  where 
n  ;  the  Necropolis  then  must  have  dcjiended  on 
I  M  hich  Strabo  places  between  Sidon  and  the  Leonles. 

References  la  the  Plan  of  Awe. 
ranca  of  the  port,  now  obstiutled  by  eDlamni. 
Dcluied  tha  port. 

yudi  widr,  in  wliicli  nrr  many  columni  uuiier  water. 
■iharoB  (biiill  by  Ihtt  Cruiaderi  ?) 
:  of  which  the  wall  U  bitilU 
inutirul  roat-'-coluured  gmaile. 

f;raBit<!  cDlumns.  Line  of  a  vail  of  circomvalt^MV, 
there  19  «  cDDnidenible  quantity  uf  broken  rotlety;  it 
e  coait  to  l(i. 

i)  s|iut  to  the  dciilh  of  aeB.ily  fuui  yiiidi,  lhr(m|{h  luinli 
jf  sl.-itiit  90  lurge  that  I  could  not  Kuccwd  in  nioviiig  than. 
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'  JCl\.—Ex(racl.s  from  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Pulesline  ^r.,  in 
1S,'J8 ;  undertakpn  for  the  lUusfralion  of  hViUcnl  Oenijruphy. 
Viy  tlie  Rev.  E.  Robinsox  aud  ihe  Rev.  E.  Smith.  "Di-awn 
lip  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Tlioology  JD  Nov  York. 

I.   From  'Akabah  to  Jenisfilcin,  Ihrougli  the  WeBtern  Desert. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  a:o  directly  from  "Akabali  to  Wadi 
Mdsa  along  the  great  valley  El  "Arabah;  but  circumstances  in- 
duced us  to  change  our  plan ;  and  \vc  determined  to  keep  our 
good  TowAri  guides,  and  take  the  road  across  the  Great  Western 
Desert  in  the  direction  of  Gaza  and  Hebron, — a  route  as  yet  un- 
trodden by  modern  travellers.  Besides  our  five  TowilrA  Arabs 
under  the  direction  of  Tuweileb,  who  had  travelled  iv it h  Riijipel!, 
Laborde,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  we  took  two  Arabs  of  llic  'Amrin.  a 
tribe  living  around  'Aknbah  and  to  the  S,E.  of  that  place,  as  the 
fowiri  were  not  acquainted  with  the  route  we  proposed  to  follow. 
Weleft 'Akabah  late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  oth,  1838.  and,  re- 
crossing  the  plain  of  Wadi  'Arabah,  began  to  ascend  the  western 
mountains  by  the  great  Hajj  roate.  We  soon  encamped  for  tbe 
night ;  and  from  this  point  we  had  seven  long  days'  journey  with 
camels  to  Hebron.  The  ascent  soon  becomes  steep  and  difficult. 
The  way  is  almost  literally  strewed  with  the  bones  of  camels,  and 
skirted  with  the  graves  of  pilgrims ;  all  testifying  to  the  difliculty 
of  the  pass.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we  soon  came  out  upon  the 
great  plateau  of  the  Desert,  probably  from  120010  1500  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  found  ourselves  higher  than  the  mountain- peaks 
which  we  had  seen  from  below,  and  through  which  we  had  just 
ascended.  Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  jtass,  we  left  the  Hajj 
route  1  and,  turning  off  in  a  direction  about  N.N.W.,  we  launched 
forth  again  into  "  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness." 

For  the  first  two  days  the  general  character  of  this  desert  was 
nilar  to  that  between  Cairo  and  Suez, — a  vast  unbounded  ]>lain, 
hard  gravelly  soil,  irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hills  in  various 
Erections,  the  mirage,  and  especially  the  Wddis  or  watercourses. 
Our  Arabs  gave  to  this  part  of  the  Desert  the  name  Et-Tih,  the 
Desert  of  Wandering.  The  Wddis  are  here  frequent:  at  first  they 
all  ran  N . W.  into  the  main  watercourse  of  this  part  of  the  Desert, 
Widi  Jerafeh ;  which,  having  its  head  far  to  the  south,  runs  in  a 
.E.  course  to  join  the  valley  El  'Arabah  nearly  opposite  to 
'ount  Hor.  We  crossed  Wadi  Jerafeh  about  the  middle  of 
le  second  day,  and  were  struck  with  the  traces  of  the  large 
Tolume  of  water  which  apparently  flows  through  it  in  the  winter 
season.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  reached  the  water- 
shed of  the  Desert ;  after  which  all  the  VV^is  run  in  a  westerly 
direction    into    ihc   great    watercourse    which    drains    the    more 
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if  the   Desert,  and  flows  down  to  the  sea  near  El 

n  the  time  we  entered  upon  this  vast  plain,  we  had 
;t  landmark,  a  high  conical  mountain,  apparently 
;  the  western  base  of  which  we  were  to  pass.      It 
,ne  'Ar4if  en-Ndkah;   and  a  lower  ridge  extend* 
nrd.      For  nearly  three  days  this  mountain  of  the 
pfore  us.     As  we  approached  it  on  the  third  day,  tfaa 
ne  undulating  and  uneven,  and  the  hills  more  fre- 
imalcd  ihe  height  of  Jebel  'Araif  above  the  plain  at 
I ;  it  is  composed  wholly  of  limestone,  covered  witb 
it,  and   has  no  traces  of  volcanic  action.      It  forms 

s    hence  to    the  northward  ;  and  from  it   a  ridjre 
,  terminating  in  a  bluff  called    Makrah,  near  El 
opposite  Mount  Hor.  as  we  saw,  on  a  subsequent 
the  pass  of  Nemellah. 
>i  elevation  of  the  great  plateau  continues  nearly  the 
ivhere  traversed   by  the  WAdi's  ;  and  the  gradual 
natcr-shed  is  nut  perceptible,  and  can  only  be  dis- 
e  course  of  the  streams  m  the  valleys. 
.W.  of  Jebel   'Ardif  is  a  mountain  called  Ikhrim, 
n  our  route  and  WAili  'Ariiish.  and  farther  to  the 
the  mounlains  YeU-kand  El-Ifelal.     After  passing 
our  rourse  turn.-d   mure  towards   the  N.VK-.    and 
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of  the  fiflh  (lay  we  diverged  a  little  to  ihe  left,  to  visit  ruins  which 
had  been  described  lo  ua  under  the  names  Anjeh  and  'Abdch,  and 
which  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  ancient  Eboda.  They  consist 
of  the  walls  of  a  large  Greek  church,  and  an  extensive  fortress, 
both  situated  u]xia  a  long  hill  or  ridge  overlooking  a  wide  plain. 
Connected  with  the  fortress  are  cisterns  and  deep  wells  walled  up 
with  uncommonly  good  masonry.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill 
and  below  are  the  ruins  of  houses,  surrounded  by  traces  of  ex- 
tensive ancient  cultivation. 

We  were  now  crossing  a  more  sandy  porlion  of  the  Desert ;  and 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  had  our  first  sficcimen  of  the 

pimoom  or  southern  wind  of  the  Desert.     It  came  over  us  with 

|:nt)leuce  like  the  glow  of  an  oven,  filling  the  air  with  fine  particles 

f  dust  and  sand,  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun  and  render  it  diflicult 

0  see  objects  only  a  few  rwls  distant.     We  encamped   in  Wadi 

luhei'beh,  where  we  had  never  heard  of  ruins;  but,  on  ascending 

e  hill  on  our  left,  we  discovered  the  remains  of  a  city  not  much 

i  than  2  indes  in  circuit.      The  houses  had  been  mostly  built 

fa  hewn  stone ;  there  were  several  public  buildings  and  many 

Hterns;  but  the  whole  is   now  thrown  together  in   unutterable 

P^nfusion,  as  if  the  city  had  been  suddenly  overthrown  by  some 

•.  ^emendous  earthquake.      What  ancient  city  this  can  have  been, 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  iearn.     The  Arabicnamesuggeststhe 

Rehoboth  of  Scripture,  the  name  of  one  of  Isaacs  welts  (Gen. 

xitvi.  22),  but  the  other  circumstances  do  uot  correspond. 

We  now  a]>proached  a  more  fertile  region.  Towards  noou  of 
the  sixth  day  we  reached  Hhuiasah,  the  site  of  ancient  Elusa.  It 
was  a  city  ttf  at  least  2  miles  in  circuit.  The  foundations  of 
buildings  are  everywhere  to  be  traced ;  and  several  large  unsliapen 
piles  of  stones  seem  to  mark  the  sites  of  pubhc  edifices.  Frag- 
ments of  columns  are  occasionally  seen,  but  mi  cisterns.  A 
public  well,  still  in  use,  seems  to  have  supplied  the  city. 

After  crossing  another  elevated  plateau,  the  character  of  the 
surface  was  again  clianged.  We  came  upon  an  open  undulating 
country  :  all  around  wcreswelJing  hills,  covered  in  ordinary  seasons 
with  grass  and  rich  pasturage ;  but  now  arid  and  parched  with 
drought.  We  now  came  lo  Widi  Seba' ;  and  on  the  \.  side  of 
its  watercourse  we  had  the  gratification  of  discovering  (April 
12lh)  the  site  of  ancient  Beersheha,  the  celebrated  border-city  of 
Palestine,  slUl  bearing  in  Arabic  the  name  of  Bir  Seba'.  Near 
the  watercourse  are  two  circular  wells  of  fine  water,  more  than 
40  feet  deep.  They  are  surrounded  with  drinking- troughs  of 
stone  for  the  use  of  camels  and  flocks ;  such  as  were  doubtless 
used  of  old  for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  then  fed  on  the  ail- 
jacent  hills.  Ascending  the  higher  ground  N.  of  the  wells,  we 
found  these  low  hills  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  former  habitationa. 
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IS  of  which  arc  distincUj  lo  be  traced.  Tltesc  riuua 
s])ace  lialf  a  mile  long;  bj  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 
the  spot  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  often 

Samuel  made  his  sous  judges;  and  from  hence 
red  out  into  the  suulbera  Desert,  and  sat  dwwn  under 
.r  shrub  of  broom,  just  as  our  Arabs  sat  down  under 
id  every  nig:ht !  Over  these  swelling  hills  the  aocks 
ths  rovod  by  thousands ; — we  now  found  only  a  few 
iiml  goats. 

Seba'  to    Hebron  we    travelled    12i   hours,    here 

about  30  miles.     The  general    course  was  N.E. 

11  hour  we  rame  out  ujron  a  wide  open  plun, 
frrass,  but  now  parched  wilh  drought.  Fields  of 
rley  were  seen  all  around  ;  and  before  us  were  hilb, 
;  of  the  mountains  of  Judab.  At  Dhoheriyeh,  the 
llage,  the  hills  around  were  covered  with  mingled 
p  and  guatE,  and  herds  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  asses, 
1  the  true  pnlriar»:hal  style  of  ancient  days.  At  lliil 
od  Towarii  left  us:  we  took  other  camels  and  pro- 
bron.  Here  the  pool  over  which  David  bung  up 
if  Ishbosheth  still  remains,  and  fixes  the  site  of  the 

The  cave  of  Macphelah  cannot  well  have  been 
,■ ;  and  therefore  the  present  mosque  cannot  cover  iu 
lid  not  but  notice  the  ferldily  of  the  neighbouring 
{  corn-fields  and  vineyards  yieldin(r  the  l.nrttesr  uml 

native  Arabs  of  the  land.  Wc  remained  ot  first  more  than  tbrrc 
weeks  in  Jerusalem;  and  afterwards  made  that  city  the  cenUrd 
point  from  which  to  set  off  on  excursions  to  different  parls  of  the 
rountrv.  In  the  mean  lime  we  diligently  esplitrcd  every  part  of 
ihe  city,  and  even  here  s.iw  or  heard  of  several  things  wliich  to  iis 
at  least  were  new. 

On  entering  Jerusalem  1  was  prepared,  from  the  descTiptinns 
of  many  travellers,  to  find  the  houses  miserable,  the  streets  filthy, 
and  the  population  squalid  ;  Imt  in  all  these  respecls  I  was  agrec- 
nbiy  disappointed.  The  houses  are  better  built,  and  the  sli-eels 
cleaner,  than  those  of  Alesandria,  Smyrna,  or  Constantinople. 
The  hills  and  valleys  which  marked  the  different  quarters  of  the 
ancient  city  are  still  distinctly  visible.  The  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
poeum  may  be  traced  from  ils  head  near  the  Vaffu  gate  lo  its  foot 
at  the  pool  of  Siloam.  The  hills  of  Zion,  Akra,  Bezclha,  and 
Moriah,  are  yet  distinct  and  marked.  The  latter,  on  which  sIo<m1 
the  ancient  Temple,  is  now  occupied  by  the  mosque  of  'Omar  and 
the  extensive  court  or  area  around  jt. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  of  our  attention  was  naturally  this 
area,  in  reference  to  its  antiquity  and  conneiion  with  the  ancient 
Temple.  It  is  nn  elevated  plateau  or  terrace,  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  supported  by  aud  wilhin  massive  walls  built 
up  from  ihe  valleys  or  lower  ground  on  all  sides.  The  southern 
wall  is  about  OO  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  these  external 
walls  is  obviously  of  modem  origin  ;  but  it  is  not  less  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  lower  portions,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  an  earlier 
date.  These  are  composed  generally  of  very  large  stones,  many 
"f  them  20  feet  or  more  in  length  by  5  or  6  feet  thick,  hewn  in  a 
peculinr  manner.  At  the  first  view  of  these  walls,  I  fflt  per- 
iiuaded  that  these  lower  portions  had  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Temple,  and  were  to  bo  referred  back  at  least  to  the  time  <»f 
Herod,  if  not  to  the  days  of  Nehemiah  or  Solomon.  This  con- 
neiion was  afterwards  strengthened  by  our  discovering,  near  the 
S.W.  corner  in  the  western  wall,  the  remains,  or  rather  the  foot, 
of  an  immense  arch,  springing  out  from  the  wall  in  the  direction 
towards  Mount  Zion,  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeum.  The 
traces  of  this  arch  are  too  distinct  and  definite  to  be  mistaken  ;  and 
it  can  only  have  belonged  io  the  bridge  whicli,  according  to 
■losephus,  led  from  this  part  of  the  Temple-area  to  the  Xysluson 
Zion  ;  thus  proving  incoutestably  the  antiquity  of  that  portion  of 
the  wall  from  which  it  springs. 

We  then  examined  the  remarkable  tower  in  the  citadel  near 
the  Yaffi  gate,  which,  even  to  the  unpractised  eye,  bears  strong 
marks  of  antiquity.  Some  former  travellers  have  already  regarded 
this  aa  the  Hippicus  of  Herod;  and  we  found  every  reason  to 
asKiit  to  this  conclusion.     So  far  as  we  could  discover,  the  lower 
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Itmver  is  wbolly  solid,  as  described  by  Joscphus;  at^l 
]  known  or  vi&iblc  entrance  to  It,  either  from  abof»<]| 

i^nt  walls  of  tLe   modem  city  were  built  about  3 
-i  appears  from  numerous  Arabic  inscripbons.      D 
^  former  wall,  which  probably  existed  in  the  time  of'  I 
.  arc  still  risible  on  the  outside,  N.W.  of  the  Ysffit 
III  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  and  in  the  interior  of  ths 
Of  the  ancient  wall  around  Mount  Zion,  Inuiafl 
m  for  some  distance  in  the  scarped  rocks  below  lli4'    , 
lof  Zion,       On   the  high    ground  N.  of  the    N.W-.'^ 
^'  city  we  discovered  evident  traces  of  what  must  h»V(tt  Jj 
\ird  or  exterior  wall  described  by  Joscphus  in  tlufifj 
Ictcd  after  the  time  of  Christ.     Here  must  have  sloodji] 
Ji^phinos ;  and  from  this  point  we  were  able  to  traCB<  1 
Jul  of  the  same  ancient  wall  for  a.  considerable  distancs     \ 
IN.E.  direction. 

Hund  wall  of  Joscphus,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Crucj- 

'  exterior  wall  of  the  city  on  this  side,  we  could  fiuil 

traces,  unless  it  be  two  square  ancient  towers  which 

I  d  connected  with  the  wall  inside  of  the    Damasciu 

I  each  side  of  the  ^atc.     These  towers  arc  built  of 

Ipreciselj  like  ibijse  mentioned  aliove  as  belonging  t> 

much  injured  in 
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without.  The  brook  Kidron,  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  flows 
only  when  the  rain-water  descends  into  it  from  the  adjacent  hills. 
Fountains  of  running  water  exist  only  in  this  valley ;  and  of  these 
there  are  three,  viz. : — 1.  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  Siloaoi, 
just  south  of  the  site  of  the  Temple;  2.  the  pool  of  Siloani,  just 
H-ithin  the  entrance  of  the  T)Topo5um ;  3.  the  well  of  Nehemiah, 
or  of  Job,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This 
last  is  a  deep  well  of  living  water,  which  in  the  rainy  season  over- 
flows: it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  En  Rogel  of  Scripture.  The  pool 
of  Sitoam  is  wholly  artificial,  and  receives  its  waters  from  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  through  a  subterraneous  channel  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  We  crawled  through  this  channel  and  measured 
it.  The  fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  also  evidently  an  artificial  exca- 
vation in  the  rock  ;  but  whence  the  water  is  derived  is  a  inya- 
lery.  It  has  a  sweetish,  slightly  brackish  taste;  and  flows  irre- 
gularly, or  only  at  irregular  intervals.  We  were  witnesses  of  this 
irregular  flow ;  and  were  told  by  the  women  who  came  for  water 
that  sometimes,  during  summer,  it  ceases  to  flow  for  several 
weeks  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  water  comes  gushing  out  again  in 
abundance. 

Ancient  writers  have  spoken  of  a  fountain  of  living  water  as 
existing  under  the  Temple ;  though  their  assertions  have,  iu 
general,  obtainetl  little  credit.  Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem, we  were  told  of  a  similar  fountain  under  the  mosque  of 
'Omar,  the  waters  of  which  were  used  to  supply  a  bath  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mosque.  We  went  to  the  bath,  and  found  two 
men  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well.  They  told  us  that  the 
water  flows  into  the  well  from  a  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
leading  under  the  mosque,  where  is  a  chamber  and  a  li\-ing  foun- 
tain. In  summer,  when  the  water  is  so  low  as  not  to  flow  out 
into  the  well,  they  gf>  down  and  bring  it  out  by  hand.  The  taste 
of  the  water  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  In 
the  valley  below.  We  made  all  our  preparations  to  descend  into 
the  well  and  examine  the  fountain,  but  were  hindered  at  the  time, 
and  were  unable  afterwards  to  resume  the  investigation.  Is,  per- 
haps, the  water  of  this  fountain  brought  down  by  a  subterraneous 
channel  from  some  higher  point  ?  Is  there  a  connexion  between 
this  luuutain  under  the  mosque  and  that  in  the  valley  below  ;  and 
is  the  irregular  flow  of  the  latter  in  some  way  dependent  on  this 
circumstance .'  These  questions  may,  not  improbably,  nt  some 
future  time,  be  answered  in  the  affirinaiive. 

When  we  arrived  at  Jerusalem  war  was  raging  in  the  north 
between  the  Druses  and  the  forces  of  the  Pdsba  ;  and,  as  if  we 
were  to  have  a  specimen  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Oriental  world,  in 
a  few  days  after  our  arrival  the  plague  broke  out ;  al  flrst  doubt- 
.  th^  decidedly,  though  miliUy.     Other  travellers  left  the 
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itcly ;  and  some  wbo  were  on  tlieir  way  thilhcr  turnql 
ijntmueJ  uur  ini  (.■stigations  without  intcrrupUon ;  um 
ilence  prcsevved  us  from  the  danger. 

M  JeruBalem  to  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  Widi  Musi.  ' 
ling  to  Jerusalem,  from  an  rxcursLon  of  eight  (In| 

and  t!i(!  Dead  Sea.  we  found  the  plague  slowj| 
ly  iiicrcasinfi ;  and  il  was  rumour«l  ibat  ihc  cilj  wW 
lut  up.  VVc  therefore  remained  but  a  sii^le  daj,  U 
if  preparations  for  our  longer  journey  to  Wad)  Mu&, 
May  I7tb,  on  horses  and  mules;  and,  on  May  l!)lft 

shut  up,  and  none  suffered  to  go  out,  without  filit 
a  quarantine  of  seven  days.     Our  excursion  occupw* 

at  first  a  slight  detour,  in  order  to  pass  by  Beit  Jal& 
vdlage,  half  an  Lour  N.W.  of  Belhlehera;  and  thea 
,\V.  across  the  mountains  to  the  direct  ancient  roa^ 
lem  to  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza.  thiougU  a  region  Rf  , 
1  by  modern  travellers.     At  a  distance  on  our  right 
1  valley  of  Turpentine  (so  called  by  monks  nnd  travel- 
the  Arabs  name  it  in  this  part,  W'adi  Surfir,  whicli 
\V,  direction,  until  il  opens  out  into  the  great  plain 
uiounliiins  and  the  Mediterranean.     On  our  lefl  WM 
lar  valley,  Wadi  Sunnel.     The  region  is  full  of  ruined 
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the  plain.  Here  are  the  remains  of  n  large  Roman  forlreaa  of 
immense  streng^th,  which  was  built  up  again  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades :  around  it  nre  the  traces  of  an  estenaive  city. 

We  had  received  the  impression  that  we  must  look  for  Eleu- 
theropolis  further  west  upon  the  plain ;  and  accordingly  lui'Qeil 
our  course  that  way  to  Safiyeli,  a  conspicuous  village,  lying  on  an 
isolated  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  find  no  trace  of  any 
ancient  site.  We  then  proceeded  to  Gaza;  whence,  after  two 
(lays,  we  returned  by  a  different  route,  searching  diligently  for  the 
sites  of  ancient  Lachish,  Gath,  and  other  cities,  but  finding  none 
except  Eglon,  on  a  mound  strewed  with  stones,  still  called  'Ajliin. 
Again  arrived  at  Beit  Jibri'n,  we  visited  several  very  singular 
artificial  caverns  in  the  vicinity.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
also  Jedna  and  Nazib  as  being  distant  from  Eleutheropolis,  one 
C)  and  the  other  7  miles,  on  the  way  to  Hebron.  These  names 
still  exist ;  and,  taking  the  Hebron  route,  we  found  Jcdna  to  be 
just  0  miles  from  Beit  Jibrfn.  Nazib  lies  yet  a  little  further  <m 
another  parallel  road.  This  circumstance  seems  to  decide  the 
identity  of  Belt  Jibrin  with  Eleutheropolis.  The  former  was  iLe 
ancieul  name ;  the  latter  was  imposed  by  the  Romans,  and  has 
been  since  forgotten,  as  in  so  many  other  instances.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  those  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  Eleuthero- 
polis do  not  mention  Bctogubris ;  while  those  who  speak  of  the 
latter  are  silent  as  to  the  former.  Rejoicing  in  this  result,  we 
pursued  our  way  to  Hebron;  and,  after  a  steep  and  toilsome 
ascent  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep  valleys,  we  rested  for  a  time 
at  Taffi'ih,  the  Beth  Tnppuah  of  Judali ;  and  arrived  at  Hebron 
in  about  6  hours  from  Be'it  Jibri'n.  Here,  dismissing  our  mule- 
leers,  we  engaged  camels  for  Wddi  Musil  from  the  aheikli  of 
lie  Jeh:Ui'n,  a  Bedawi  tribe  inhabiting  the  territory  S.E.  of 
Hebron. 

We  had  long  before  formed  the  plan  to  proceed  to  Wadi  Miisd 
by  way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so  southwards 
along  Wiidi'Arabah,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  solve  the  pend- 
ing question,  whether  the  Jordan  could  ever  have  flowed  through 
this  valley  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  Here,  too,  we  had  hoped 
again  to  have  been  the  first ;  but  were  anticipated  by  the 
Count  de  Bertou,  who  preceded  us  by  three  or  four  we 
whom  we  had  seen  at  Jerusalem  after  his  return.  After  being 
<letained  two  days  at  Hebron,  we  set  off.  May  24th ;  and,  passing 
in  ngbt  of  ancient  Ziph  on  the  left,  and  Yutta  (ancient  Jutta) 
llie  right,  and  near  the  ruins  of  Carmel  an<l  Maon.  we  continued 
across  an  undulating  desert  in  a  S.E,  direction,  and  came,  towards 
ihe  close  of  the  second  day's  journey,  to  the  brow  of  the  steep 
descent  leading  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  This  descent  is  in  all  not 
)cu  than  1600  feet;  but  here,  and  far  to  the  south,  it  is  divided 

i  two  parts  or  offsets  of  nearly  equal  height:  between  these 
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(?  or  plain  nearly  three  hours  broad,  the  Bnrfkce  of 
eredwith  low  ridges  and  conical  bills  of  soft  chalky 
trging  into  marl.      At  the  foot  of  Ihc  second  descent 
<srrled  Turkish  fori,  in  the  narrow  WAdi  Zuw«reli 
which  leads  out  lo  the  sea  in  about  half  an  hour.      We 
shore  not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  Usdijm,  a  low, 
an  ridftc  running  here  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and 
ame  direction  to  the  sbore  of  the  sea.     This  ridge, 
in  pencral,  not  far  from  150  feet  high,  and  coniinuet 
iis  direction  for  two  hours  to  the  southern  extremity 
vhere  it  trends  to  the  S.S.W,  for  an  hour  more,  and 
:iles.     The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  mountain  ii^ 
nle  body  of  it  is  a  masa  of  solid  rock-saU ;  coveted 
,  with  layers  of  soft  limestone  and  marl,  or  the  like, 
ch  the  salt  often  breaks  out,  and  appears  on  the  sidei 
s,  40  to  50  feet  high,  and  several  hundred  feet  long. 
[  is  broken  off  in  large  and  small  pieces,  which  ate 
■  stones  along  the  shore,  or  fallen  down  as  duhris. 
1  end  of  the  sea  is  very  shallow,  and  the  shore  conti- 
iat  for  some  distance  further  south;  so  that  there  axe 
being  overflowed  by  the  sea  for  two  or  three  miles 
-  water-line,  as  we  saw  it.     The  western  side  of  {Ml 
ley,  or  Ghor.  is  wholly  naked  of  vegetation  ;  but  on 
iide.  where  streams  come  down  from  the  eastern  monn- 
is  a  luxuriant  vegetition  and  some  till.ige.      We  eonli-     ' 
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Widi  Ghamndel,  and  flows  down  in  a  winding  oouTse  through 

the  midsl  nf  El  'Arabah,  draining  off  all  iu  waters  northward  lo 

the  Dead  Sea.    Where  we  entered  VVddi  Jib,  at  its  northern  side, 

il  is  half  a  mile  hroad,  with  precipitous  banks  uF  chalky  enrlh  or 

marl,  100  to  130  feel  high ;  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  immense 

tplume  nf  water  in  the  raiuj'  season,  flowing  northwards.     It  may 

rollected  that  the  waters  of  Wddi  Jerifeh,  in  the  western 

lert,  which  drains  the  S.E.  part  of  that  desert,  far  lo  ihc  ajuth- 

ward  of  ' Akabah,  also  flow  northwards  into  El  'Arabah,  and  so,  of 

course,  throug-h  Wadi  Jib.    Hence,  instead  of  the  Jordan  flowing 

southwards  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  we  find  the  waters  of  the 

^^esert  further  south  than  Akabah  flowing  northwards  into  the 

^^Dead  Sea.     The  nature  of  the  country  shows.  witht)ut  measure- 

^BkBtit,  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  lower  th.in  that 

^8f  the  Reil  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean. 

We  continued  our  course  up  the  Wddi  Jib  southwards  for 
several  hours,  its  hanks  becoming  gradually  lower,  and  at  length 
permitting  us  to  emerge  from  it.  We  were  now  not  far  from  the 
,. eastern  mountains,  nearly  opposite  the  broad  Wadi  Ghuweir, 
Ule  before  us  was  Mount  Hor,  rising  like  a  cone  irregidarly 
mcated.  We  turned  into  these  mountains  at  some  dislnnce 
rth  of  Mount  Hor,  in  order  to  approach  Wadi  Mus^  from  the 
Utj  through  its  celebrated  ancient  entrance.  A  long  and  sleep 
cent — the  pass  of  N  em  ell  ah —brought  ua  out  upon  ihe  pUteaas 
t,  the  porphyry  formation ;  above  which  are  still  the  hills  of  snnd- 
!  among  which  Pelra  was  situated,  The  entrance  to  this 
cient  city,  through  the  long  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  sandstone 
fCk,  is  truly  magnilicGnt ;  and  not  less  splendid  and  surprisingly 
_  iftuliful  is  the  view  of  the  Khazinah,  or  temple  hewn  in  the 
opposite  rock,  as  the  traveller  emerges  from  the  western  eilremity 
of  the  passage.  Then  following  ranges  of  tombs  hewn  in  Uie 
rocky  sides  of  the  valley,  with  ornamental  faqades.  in  a  style  of 
striking  though  florid  architecture.  What  we  sought  in  Wddi 
iililsi.  was  more  the  general  impression  of  the  whole;  since  the 
details  have  been  correctly  given  by  the  pencil  of  Laborde.  We 
examined  jiarUcularly  whether  any  of  these  excavations  were  per- 
haps intended  as  dwellings  for  the  living  ;  but  could  sec  no  marks 
of  such  design — nothing  but  habitations  of  the  dead,  or  temples 
for  the  gods.  There  was,  indeed,  no  need  of  their  being  thus 
1;  for  the  numerous  foundations  of  dwellings  sliow  thai  a 
i  city  i)f  houses  built  of  stone  once  stixxl  in  the  valley, 
"e  bad  nearly  completed  our  obser*-atioHs,and  were  preparing 
to  set  olTon  our  return  by  way  of  Mount  Hor,  when  the  old 
hof  W^di  Miisi,  Abu  Zeltiin,  who  caused  so  much  difli- 
_f  lo  Mr,  Bnnkes  and  his  companions  in  1817,  came  down 
u  tu  with  thirty  armed  men,  demanding  a  tribute  of  a  thousan'd 
Utres  for  the  privilege  of  visituig  lijs  territory.     We  declined 
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course;  bul,  after  long  and  repealed  altercation,  it  ■ 
result,  ib&t,  unless  we  paid  this  full  sum,  tie  would 
to  visit  Mount   Hor,     VVe  aliempted,  nevertbeiess 
ibis  direction,  our  own  sbeikh  leading  the  forw&rd 
the  hostile  part^  closed  uround,  and    swords  wefft 
Iji-andished;   which,   however,    among   these    Arab* 
i;r  more  than  to  makt  a  flourish.     As  it  was  in  TBia  ' 
force  ngainst  so  large  a  party,  we  decided  to  set  off 
1  by  the  way  we  came.     This  took  the  old  man  by 

ihnaricd  his  plans.      Messengers  soon  followed  ui,:. 
light  return  for  the  half;  and,  at  last,  for  nothinc^' 
that  he  had  driven  us  from  AViidf  Musd.  and  w»l 
(turn,  hut  should  report  his  conduct  at  Cairo.     Tbl-'« 
1  came  himseU,  to  get  our  good-will,  as  he  said,  wbieb  I 
luire  to  him  than  money.     We  thought  it  better  W 
way;  and  suffered  no  further  interruption.      It  waB 
fear  of  the  PAshii  of  EgJit  alone  that  withheld  th«t 
rom  plundering  us  outrigijt;  and  we  afterwards  rt- 
Hmetits  from  the  Arabs  in  and  around  Hebron  fee 
;ind  address  with  which  we  had  extricated  ourselvn 
sheikh's  power. 

ig  ihe  pnssof  Nemcllah,  we  struck  across  El-'.\rab»h 
'.  direction,  travelling  the  greater  part  of  the  nighl 
iug  we  reached  Wiidi  Jib,  here  quite  on  the  weslera 
.'ii-abah.  and  stopped  for  a  time  at  the  fountain  EI 
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Our  further  way  to  Hebron  led  us  by  the  sites  of  'Ararab,  the 
Aroer  of  Judah  ;  and  Mclh,  wliere  is  a  fine  well  and  the  traces  of 
a  town,  not  improbably  the  ancient  Moladah  or  Malatha.  Nearer 
to  Hebron  we  passed  Semu'ab,  perhaps  the  Hebrew  Sema;  and 
Vuttah,  the  ancient  Sutta,  the  ]irobable  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  still  a  town  of  some  imjiortance.  At  Hebron  we 
remained  a  day  and  a  lialf,  being  obliged  to  send  for  horses  to 
Jerusalem. 

We  left  Hebron  again  on  the  (ith  of  June,  taking  now  a  S.W, 
course  by  the  large  village  Diirali,  the  Adora  of  Josephus ;  and 
descending  the  mountain  to  El  Burj,  a  ruined  castle  of  which  we 
had  heard  much,  but  where  we  found  nothing  of  antiquity. 
Hence  we  bent  our  course  northward  among  the  hills  ;  and  pass- 
ing again  through  Jodna,  rested  for  a.  time  at  Tcrkumieh,  the 
Tricomias  of  former  ages,  learing  Beit  Jibri'n  on  our  left.  Wo 
lodged  a  second  time  at  Beit  Neitif ;  and  the  nest  morning  de- 
scending N.N.  W.,  we  came  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bcthshemesh 
in  the  opening  of  Wddi  Surar  into  the  plain.  Here  are  evident 
traces  of  a  large  city.  From  this  point  we  turned  our  course 
N.W.  into  the  pl^.  in  search  of  the  ancient  and  long-lost  Ekron. 
After  travelling  in  this  direction  for  four  hours,  we  came  to  the 
large  village 'A  Ijir,  an  Arabic  name  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
Ekron.  The  situation  corresponds  also  to  the  accounts  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Nothing  of  antiquity  remains ;  perhaps  because  the 
ancient  houses,  like  the  modern  hovels,  were  built,  not  of  stone, 
but  of  earth. 

From  Ekron  to  Ramlidi  is  two  hours:  here  wc  lodged;  and 
the  nest  day  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  by  the  camel-road,  which 
also  is  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Roman  way,  over  Ludd  (Lydda), 
Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper  Bethhoron  (now  Beit-U'r),  and  Jib  or 
Gibeon.  The  pass  between  the  two  villages  of  Bethhoron  is  a 
Bteep  and  rugged  ascent  of  some  1500  feel,  up  the  point  of  a 
ridge  between  deep  valleys.  It  is  the  ancient  road  which  the 
Koman  armies  ascended,  and  has  in  several  places  steps  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  present  shorter  and  less  practicable  route  between 
Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  appears  not  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
tiine  of  the  Romans.  Looking  down  from  Upper  Bethhoron,  a 
liFoad  valley  is  seen  in  the  S.W.  issuing  from  the  mountains  and 
liills  into  the  pliun  ;  while  on  the  ridge  that  skirts  its  S.W.  side, 
seen  a  village  called  Yalon,  the  Arabic  form  for  the  Hebrew 
jalon.  Here  then  is  probably  the  sjjot  where  Joshua  in  pursuit 
the  five  kings,  having  arrived  at  Upper  Bethhoron,  looked  back 
ward  Gibeon,  and  down  upon  the  valley  before  him,  and  ut- 
red  the  command :  *'  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon ;  and  thoU, 
'  a  the  valley  of  Ajalon  \" 
i  found  Jerusalem  still  shut  up  on  account  of  the  plague 
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II  the  part  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  ii 
toograpby,  that  ihey  have  visited  and  lavcsti^ted  U 
|Judea  in  all  directions — this  land  of  the  earliest  of  ^ 
s  of  Christian  civilization.  In  this  « 
e  real  discoverers  in  the  field  of  topography  and  h 
timination  extends  over  the  whole  country  between^ 
I:'  Mcditerr.inean  and  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  f 
t\.hUis  to  the  south  end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  «oA  fi 

:i  the  one  hand  southwards  as  far  as  to  Wdd)  Mw 
J»lher  northwards  ns  far  as  to  Safed,  Saide,  and  BelM 
klount  of  Olives,  Professor  Robinson  determined  i 
I  base  of  142j'7-  yanls,   by  means  of  which,  and  ll 
J  of  their  very  numerous  hearings,  I  have  been  ablvfl 
|)(l  calculate  a  nel  of  triangles,  extending  N.  to  T«i] 
Dead  Sea,   S.   (as  yet)  as  far  as  to  the  Fr« 
|and  which  we  miiv  probably  be  able  lo  carry  o 
n  of  Kamleh  and  Gaza,  aud  perhaps  also  to  Het 
1  'Ai'n  Jiddi.      I  find  the  distance  between  the  Mm 
lind  the  N.W,  comer  of  the  Deatl  Sea  to  be  S 
I434  geographical  miles.     At 'A'in  Jiddi  they  n 
(ond  base,  in  order  lo  determine  the  breadth  of  fl 
This  I  find  to  be  159531  yards,  ■ 

Jieady  constructed  a  portion  of  the  itineraries  in  Jik 

I  three  times,  anil  in  some  parts  six  times.  Inr; 
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XIII. — Translation  of  a  Portion  of  the  Account  of  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  Terra  Santa,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Egypt,  begun  at 
Oppenheim  on  tfw  'Z3rd  of  April,  1483.  fVritfen  in  Latin  by 
Bernard  de  Heeitehbach,  Dean  of  Mentx,  one  of  the  PU- 
grims ;  edited  in  Spanish  by  Martin  Dampiks,  and  printed 
at  Saragossa  in  1498.  Communicated  by  Bartholomew 
Frbrf.,  Esq. 

[The  original  work  vaa  publiBhetl  in  Latin  at  Mentz,  1486,  entitled 
"  Opusculuni  sanctarum  Peregrinationum  in  Monlem  Syon,  ad  vcneran- 
dum  Christi  Sepulcrum  in  JeruEalem,  atquc  in  Montem  Synai  ad  divuni 
virginem  et  raartyreni  Katharinam;"  and  again  at  Spires  in  1490,  with 
the  title  "  Peregriuatio  HieroBolymitaiia  ad  Sepulcrum  Domini  et  Ka- 
ihariniana  ad  Montem  Siuai,  per  varias  paries  Orientis  cum  ieonilius." 
See  Biog,  Univ.  ''Breydonboch."  There  is  likewise  a  copy  in  Dutch  in 
tiie  British  Museum  printed  1486,  and  bound  up  with  a  Latin  copy; 
and  there  is  also  a  copy  in  Gftrman  printed  1488 ;  and,  lastly,  a  Latin 
copy  on  vellum  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  Biitish  Museum,  printed 
1486.*  A  folio  MS.  of  this  work,  written  on  paper,  near  the  close  of 
the  IStli  century,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  Lincoln'a-Inn,  where  he  etaUs 
that  a  French  translation  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1489.] 
Before  describing  this  pilgrimage,  it  is  well  to  give  the  form  of 
the  contract  which  we  made  with  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  for  our 
safe  conduct  to  Mount  Sinai  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Cairo. 
Tliis  contract  must  be  made,  before  they  depart,  by  all  pilgrims 
who  wish  to  return  by  the  vessel  which  brought  them  out ;  that  the 
captain  may  wait  for  them  at  Alexandria :  and  this  must  be  done 
in  bis  presence  and  in  that  of  the  guardian  of  Mount  Sion,  be- 
cause, otherwise,  those  who  remained  behind  would  have  difficulty 
in  making  a  contract,  as  the  Moors  would  deal  arbitrarilv  and 
unreasonably  with  them.  Thus  we  agreed  with  the  Sultan's 
lieutenant  in  Jerusalem,  whose  name  was  Naydon,  and  with  the 
chief  Calino,  who  is  styled  master  and  knight  of  the  hospital  of 
pilgrims,  who  was  named  Sabathytaneo.  The  contract  was  made 
on  the  ITth  day  of  July. 

The  first  condition  was,  that  they  were  to  give  us  a  safe  eon- 
duct  ^11  we  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai  and  in  the  monastery  of  the 
saint,  and  from  thence  to  Cairo  :  in  which  journey  the  Calino  him- 
self should  accompany  us,  at  his  own  expense,  as  far  as  Gazera  ; 

•  Thii  copy  eoQtaJDH  the  following  prefatory  notice  by  J.  West;—"  This  most  tors 
book  o!  the  liaiels  oC  the  religious  to  the  Holy  Land,  printGd  on  velluni,  couUIdb 
Ihe  uldest  views  eognved  that  I  hare  ever  seen :  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  upoa 
Ibc  »pol.     The  booli  was  printed  Bt  Menli,  1466,  which  ia  seven  yenrg  before  Ibe 

eiotinK  of  tbe  Nutembprg  Chronicle,  which  has  always  been  mppiwed  to  hava 
en  tbu  oldeat  printed  book  with  charts  and  maps.  I  bau);hl  this  book  at  the  mle 
of  the  Ilailcian  printed  bookt.  In  ay  c«U«cli«n  ol  ancient  engikviDgi  thsn  ii  > 
luitorical  print  with  the  date  1466." 
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provide  for  nil  costs,  charges,  and  duties;  othtTwise. 
would  be  thrown  into  great  confusion  by  the  wicked 
ifideU. 

lulated  in  the  contract  that  eacli  of  the  pil^ims  and 
Jes,  whom  they  call   ftf  ucrelos,  should  be"  provided 
and  sliould  have    provisions  for  their  subsistence  till 
inge  was  completed  and  they  reached  Cairo.      Il  was 
Iso  that  he  should  take  charge  of  conveying  &11  the 
nd  bft^age  as    far  as  Gazera.   excepting  the   wine 
light  choose  to  carry  with  us  ;  he  was  bound  to  find 
le  conveyance  of  all  the  above  articles. 
>reover  agreed  that  from  Ga/^ra  to  Mount  Sinai  ami 
louhl  send  with  us  his  deputy,  whom    they  call  the 
u,  at  our  expense.     He  was  bound  to  provide  us  & 
aipped,  in  order  that,  if  in  the  midst  of  that  desert  we 
t,  we  might  have  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  of  ths 
B  was  to   provide  certain  skins  for   carrying  water, 
c  should  have  many  journeys  without  linding  any  that 
■ink.     By  the  same  conditions  each  of  the   pilgrinu 
to  pay  iwenty-lhree  ducats,  half  of  it  immediately  in 
he  other  half  when  we  should  have  arrived  at  Gazer*, 
lid  have  provided  the  camels  and  provisions  before- 

aovc  articles  of  agreement  were  ratified  wilb  the  seals 
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Mossen  Gsspar  de  Balacb. 

Mossen  George  Mars. 

Mossen  Nicolas,  mayor  en  hurt  (?),  with  whom  (besides  their 
servants)  there  went  two  friar  minors,  Paul  and  Thomas,  who 
understood  many  languages. 

Mossen  Hcnric,  of  Schauenberg. 

Mossen  Caspar  de  Sienli. 

Mossen  Sigismund  de  Marserbach. 

Mossen  Pedro  VeJsech. 

Mossen  John  Lazino,  archdeacon  and  canon  of  the  church  of 

insilvB  in  Hungary. 

Father  Felix  Fabri,  of  the  order  of  predicadores,  lecturer  of 
U  Im,  and  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  who  had  before  been  in 
the  Holy  Land,  a  learnetl  man  in  many  ways. 

All  the  above  persons,  being  assembled  together,  having  col- 
lected our  provisions,  on  the  S4th  of  August,  the  festival  of  St. 
Barthulomew,  set  out  from  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  and 
arrived  after  sunset  at  Bethlehem,  where  we  remained  two  days, 
visiting  the  holy  places  already  described.  All  the  troubles  and 
distresses  which  we  underwent  in  this  short  journey,  from  the 
treachery  of  the  infidels,  I  have  thought  fit  to  suppress. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  Bethlehem ; 
and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  ancient  Ebron,  where  we  saw 
the  Damascene  Plain,*  the  Double  Cave,!  and  other  places 
already  described.  We  then  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  George, 
where  are  some  Greek  monks;  and  they  have  there  a  chain 
which  belonged  to  the  said  Saint,  which  has  thirty-nine  rings  or 
links,  and  we  put  it  round  our  necks,  seeing  that  the  Moors  did 
so ;  because,  if  any  one  who  is  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  or  with 
madness  puts  it  on,  he  is  cured  immediately,  and  so  they  hold  it 
in  great  veneration  :  here  they  show  still  the  footmarks  of  the 
horse  uf  this  St.  George,  of  the  earth  of  which  we  carried  away  a 
portion. 

We  set  out  before  daybreak  on  the  morrow,  which  was  the 
26th  of  August ;  and  the  sun  had  set  when  we  arrived  at  a  very 
large  and  solitary  building,  where  we  remained  through  the 
night.  Here  the  mountains  come  t«  an  end;  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  plain  commences.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey  we  passed  near  a  castle,  which  they  call  the  St.  Samuel ; 
thence  inclining  to  the  left  is  a  city,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  holy 
Abraham,  where  the  Moors  have  established  a  great  hospital, 
where  they  distribute  food  to  as  many  as  come  there,  be  they  of 
what  nation  or  sect  they  may.      1200  loaves  are  baked  there  daily 

*  Thia  plain  is  menlioned  iti  bd  euliec  put  of  tlie  work  iia  the  spot  wbeie  Adam 

.  -f-^Tbe  bui)'iDg-placc  of  Adam  and  Eve  end  Ibe  ratiiaicba. 
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,  nnd  the  jenrly  expenses  amount  to  54,000  dueatt,    | 
1  goes  in  charity.     On  the  following  day,  which  ww 
the  said  month,  we  departed  for  the  ciiy  of  Gazen, 
soon  after  noon,  hut  our  entry  was  delayed  till  nighfc 
ne  hy  the  advice  of  our  Calino,  that  the  ruler  of  dw 
.nt  take  away  our  wine,  as  be  bad  at  other  times  done 
On  this  day  we  came  to  many  cisterns  for  wat«r, 
floors  draw  from  thence  with  much  labour,  and  gire 
ilKfims  for  the  love  of  God.      Near  to  thi«  city  of 
c  was  a  very  large  and  ancient  fig-lree,  which  bean 
1  times  in  a  year — ihey  call  it  the  fig-tree  of  Ph»ra<A. 

night  arrlvetl  we  entered  Gaiera,  where  with  mv»k 
found  a  covered  place  to  lodge  ourselves  in,  for  the 
■  ilgrims  was  too  small  for  so  many  persons :  at  length 
c  ed  in  a  house,  with  bad  walls,  and  full  of  mud.  where 
il  twelve  days  under  great  hardships  and  much  sici- 

from    the  unwholesome    air.     Neither  were  there 
ny  frauds  and  vexations  which  were  put  upon  us  by 
uul  the  infidels,  which  it  would  he  tedious  to  enu- 

e  city  is  twice  as  extensive  as  Jerusalem,  but  in  respect 
■s  is  far  from  being  equal  to  it.    It  is  two  Italian  miles 
1.  and  was  formerly  called  Gaza,  the  capital  of  iho 

spoken  of  in  Judges  svi.  &c. 

1                f                »               ♦                n                » 
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tte  more  desert  and  uninhabitable  the  country  became,  so  that  we 
KTiifed  that  day  in  a  wilderness  where  never  man  nor  the  son  of 
n  had  dweltj  for  there  were  neither  woods,  nor  forests,  nor 
■  trees,  but  all  was  desolation  and  the  gloom  of  death,  full  of 
ravines  and  aridity  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  We  often 
saw  in  that  desert  an  appearance  of  smoke,  as  if  proceeding  from 
a  fire ;  but  afterwards  it  was  ascertained  by  experience  to  be  the 
movement  and  revolution  of  fine  sand  and  dust  borne  in  the  air, 
fijT  there  are  small  hill-ridges  entirely  formed  by  accumulated 
dust,  so  that,  where  there  is  one  day  an  open  track,  on  the  nest 
there  is  a  mountain  of  sand,  and  there  can  thus  be  no  fixed  or 
certain  route  across  this  country. 

Travelling  thus  at  a  foot's-pace,  we  reached  on  the  following 

day  a  placed  called  Gajon,  and  there  we  pitched  our  tents  upon 

a  very  white  soil  in  a  very  wide  ravine  :  no  water  was  to  be  found, 

_  nor  any  wood,  nothing  but  the  roots  of  herbs.     The  provisions 

Llirought  from  Gazera  failed  us,  except  the  biscuit. 

The  next  day,  the  l.'^th  of  September,  we  struck  into  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  or  very  broad  ravine,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  the 
Dionnlains,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Vadalar,*  and  herowe  found 
much  colocynth. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  14th  of  the  above  month, 
we  entered  upon  a  terrible  wilderness,  more  so  than  on  the  first 
of  the  preceding  days,  where  we  saw  no  living  creature,  bird  or 
beast,  but  ostriches,  which  arc  the  only  inhabitants  of  that  desert ; 
and  proceeding  along,  we  came  amongst  mountains  of  very  great 
height,  utterly  barren,  covered  with  nothing  but  stones  and  crags, 
and  they  are  called  by  the  Ara1>s  Gebelhelel,+  from  their  barren- 
ness.    At  night  wc  pitched  our  tents  in  a  place  called  Magare. 

On  the  morrow  following,  in  a  very  cold  desert,  unusual  in  the 
eastern  regions :  we  slept  at  night  in  a  place  called  in  Arabic 
Mynschcne,  where  the  soil  was  white,  and  composed  of  rubble, 
and  the  stones  like  flakestoncs  of  sand,  which  is  called  creta. 

After  passing  the  night  ive  look  our  way  through  a  region, 
the  eastern  extent  of  which  is  unknown,  so  much  so  that  a  man 
even  travelling  on  horseback  could  not,  in  nine  days,  arrive  at  any 
human  habitations.  Some  think  that  it  is  the  uninhabitable  sone, 
f:alled  the  torrid,  which  extends  up  to  the  terrestrial  Paradise. 
On  this  day,  which  was  the  1 6th  September,  along  the  confines 
of  the  desert,  we  arrived  at  Alberoh. 

We  proceeded  on  the  nest  day,  the  1 7th  of  the  month  aforesaid, 
to  Mesmar,  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  which  they  called 
^  Caleb,  which  looks  as  if  formed  artificially. 

Setting  out  from  thence  on  the  next  day,  the  1 8th  of  the  month. 


WiiU  Ailohr-Th. 
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-ough  a  country  where  the  Iiills  and  valleyi  and 
in  tbe  Blones,  had  the  appearance  of  salt.  Thus 
I  ravine  which  is  called  Aguado  (a  watering-place)  ; 
s  name,  for  there  was  no  water. 

e  following  day,  we  came  to  a.  bill  from  wluch  we 

litains  of  the   Lord,   Horcb  and  Sinai,  on  our  left, 

right  the  Red    Sen ;  but  they  were  yel  four  days' 

lit  from  us,     From  thence,  baring  first    refreshed 

]  descended  on  foot,  tbe  way  being  dangerous,  with 

■ea  full  of  stones.     At  the  bottom  we  remained  for 

i',  sheltered  in  the  caverns,  to  allow  our  sick  to 

was  neither  water  nor  wood,  nor  any  green  thing. 

hiing  of  ibe  day  fiillowing,  which  was  the  20th  Sep- 

ing  our  journey  we  entered  upon  a  very  steep  and 

in,  where  there  was  no  other  description  of  tree 

IP,  full  of  flowers  of  a  sweet  odour,  which  refreshed 

V  that  the  crown  of  our  Lonl'a  i)assion  was  woven  of 

r  we  therefore  took  some  of  tbem   with  us.     This 

I  not  sterile,  but  beset  with  sharp -jiointed  rocks  and 

I  shone  as  if  they  had  been  anointed  with  od,  and 

I  mixture  of  black  and  red.     There  we  saw  a 

a  camel,  which  our  Calino  said  was  a  unicorn; 

B  up  to  us  whistling  and  following  bis  flock, 

>,  who  for  so  long  a  lime  bad  seen  no  trace 

a  tame  animal.     When  night  came  on  we 
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in  which  they  say  Moses  often  slept,  and  alxxlo  there,  from  whence 
he  could  sec  over  the  whole  plain,  and  keep  good  watch  over  his 
sheep. 

The  nest  day,  the  22nd  of  September,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  began  to  enter  the  desert  by  a  narrow  stony  valley,  and 
then  came  upon  a  wide  and  long  plain,  which  extended  to  the  fool 
of  Mount  Sinai.     The  sands  which  covered  it  were  red,  as  were 

children  of  Israel  dwelt  whilst  Moses  conversed  with  the   Lord 
oo  Mount  Sinai.     We  saw  a  place  upon  a  rock  raised  like  a  chair 
or  pulpit,  from  which  it  is  said  that  this  holy  man  promulgated 
the  law  in  presence  of  the  people.      When  we  began  to  ascend 
the  valley,  some  Arabs  joined  our  company,  and  we  received  no 
.iajory  from  them.     Thus  journeying  along  this  great  plain,  near 
tile  accliWties  of  very   lofty  mountains,  we  turned  into  a  deep, 
mgged,  and  narrow  valley,  full  of  stones,  which  we  traversed  very 
llowly,  on  account  of  its  danger.     On  our  right  the  monastery  of 
oar  lady  the  martyr,  St.  Catherine,  presented  itself,  situated  upon 
■As  acclivity  of  Mount  Sinai ;  the  sight  of  which  was  a  cause  of 
Vinich  rejoicing,  so  many  days  having  passed  without  our  having 
fU  eyes  upon  any  dwelling,  and  now  we  beheld  the  end  which 
iiilfilled  the  object  of  our  desire. 

[On  the  thirteenth  day  after  their  departure  from  Gazera,  on 
flic  first  of  which  they  only  travelled  one  mile  to  Lebhem.] 

Xiy.— Note  <m  Some  Names  of  Places  on  the  Shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.    By  A.  Thomson  D'Abbadie,  Estj. 

Musawwa',  lOth  March,  1838. 
7hb  following  attempt  to  correct  the  orthography  of  names  of 
places  in  the  Red  Sea,  is,  as  yet,  partial  and  incomplete.     But 
my  approaching  journey  to  Abyssinia  will  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  follow  up  any  longer  a  subject  which  becomes  more  arduous  as 
it  ad\-ances  towards  perfection.     Tt  had  been  my  wish  to  examine 
how  far  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancients  would  agree  with  my 

have  not  done  their  duty  in  withholding  their  information  with  a 
vain  desire  to  give  the  last  polish  to  a  work  which  might  often  be 
better  finished  by  others.     Besides,  1  have  but  one  manuscript, 
and  the  difdcullies  of  my  intended  lour  may  deprive  me  of  that. 

1  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  at 
Jiddah,    M.  Fresnel,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters    there  in 
order  to  pursue  his  researches  in  the  elucidation  of  Arab  tradition 
prior  to  the  age  of  Mohammed.     He  kindly  laid  aside  his  manu- 

^^^^^^^1 
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tpd  the  pilots  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  taught  me  to  dis- 
icctips  of  Arabic  orlbogrnpliy.    As  it  was  very  often 
Kinke  the  pilots  understand  the  words  pronounced, 
sed  them  to  have  been  written  after  the  English 
came  necessary  to  perforin  an  imaginary  tour  from 
.    When  among  ishuids  we  often  needed  the  help  of 

pilot  fiom  Hadramaul,  who,  being  accustomed  to 
,   could  better   explain,    in   sea-terms,  the  relatire 

distances.      Every  name  when  received  from  the 
■csaively  pronounced  by  each  one  of  us,  the  Arabs 
consulted  as  to  the  distinctions  between  ^_/-  [s]  and 

iind  ^  [h],  etc.,  which  are  not  always  attended  to 
class  of  seamen,   to  which  the  pilots  generally  be- 
witU  all  these  precautions  1  could  not  avoid  such 
lid  on  a  difference  of  pronunciation.     Thus,  I  have 

some  places,  and  seyyil  in  others. 
ren  greatly  puzzled  by  the  island  of  Nahclej,  which, 
if  the  chart,   is  laid  down  as  being  totally  distinct 

our  Dahlak  pilot  assured  us  that  there  was  no  laigc 
V.E.  of  NMrah,  nnd  that  Nahelej,  or  a  name  like  it, 
10  isle  of  Norah.      He  likewise  knew  nothing  of  a 
1  called  Mahoon,  although  it  was  evident  ibal  he 

il  in  giving  the  names  in  their  proper  order.      Tbis 
rci'ented  us  from  recognizing  several  small  islands 

1838.] 


on  fhe  Shore)  of  the  Red  Sea. 


names  of  the  spots  in  which  we  anchored  during  our  voyage  from 
Jiddab  Xo  Musawwa',  with  a  northerly  wind.  Starting  at  daybreak, 
Feb,  8th,  we  halted  near  sunset  at  Meraa  Raghwiln  (Rufguan, 
Engl.  Ch.)  :  Feb.  9th,  at  Mersa  Ibrahim,  "which  is  the  port  N.E. 
of  LIth ;  Feb.  10th,  at  Fara  (Farrar  Islands) ;  on  the  11th,  after 
3  hours' stay  at  Konfodab,  we  anchored  in  Hall';  the  12th,  after 
having  coasted  as  far  as  El  Barak  (el  Burk),  we  crossed  the  Sea, 
passing  near  Fasiliyyat  (Warsaleat  Island),  and  on  the  19th  our 
pilot  recognised  the  land  near  Kandallai  (Gandalite).  As  there 
is  no  good  anchorage  on  this  coast,  we  went  on  to  Musawwa", 
where  we  arrived  on  the  l6lh. 

I  have  also  written  down  all  the  names  from  Vembo'  to  Mokhi. 


Sjftime*  of  Places  m  a 

Coasting  Voyage  f 

om  Sawdkin  to  Mokhci. 

Enghsh  Chan. 

Remarki. 

Fejj  Rif  .l-luaib 

(Omitted) 

\     Shepherd. 

Utnk  tekil,  HlDdi              \ 

Mer,a  Legaldnde 
Mersa  Hadoo 

jBoth  Dames  MB  used? 

KilSb  'AH 

. HMhiyaCHSdhihu?) 

f, Si^ni  (Httdhlohu  ?) 

t Al  Shibik 

Al  Sbubilc 

' Shrtkh  Sa'd 

Mens  Sheikh  Saad 

1 'AvliBh 

;=s 

Sha'b  Sunbul 

Jeiir.1,  el  Amtr 

el  Hidi 

MolikiySt 

(Three  •mall  iiknda  N.  of 
1     Rai  Mug<la. 

Rig  Mikdam 

Ras  Mugila 

HenlituruDJhitKt 

Trikatalah 

iKafahJibmlJGiibeVa- 

[  Gullat  Treniba 

fHeccfullawNTcnheadUndii: 
)     tbcy  have  no  nameu. 

Ri.'A.I« 

Jeierfnt  Aranrat 

Ris  Sh«1»b 

W.  of  Amarat. 

Jeiirat  I^al(Bii 

lUi  el'Sij 

S.K.orRS.ShBkab. 

Jeilrat  el  -akl^,  m  BahJSr 
Rii  el  Dehfr  ' 

Agg«g,  or  Dadouf 

Kai  lltibei 

el  'abid 

Aba  Lfibi,  (-1  Abis  ?) 

Aboo  Yfllibii 

ot  Mere5.1kii«Sr 

RasCasar 

Alio  named  R<u  Ka<;ir. 

Meni  Samad  'Allam 

MiQdaia    tMandal- 

hu?) 
HinTcraubah 

Madaloo 

Serabai  (proUblf ) 

*  It  muit  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  name;  taken  fcom  the  Engtiib  chart  oF 
the  Red  Sea  fhe  TOwelH  are  to  be  notinded  as  usual  in  Kogliih ;  in  thow  from  the 
Dkhlok  pilot,  as  in  ItalinD,  oi  a>  in  lh«  .fiaslul)  worils  falher,  Ihtre,  /atigin,  ceiJ, 
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Daklai  Pilol.          Enjhih  Oiarl.                        Prmarh. 

elielkh              Gubroo  Sheikb 

fThia  b  the    ganeral  naa* 

',„'                                                           orthi.  part  of  the  couti 

>J™                                                           K.tni..,no[irii.oiumth 

Oftrna  Duff 

elltyl                 Gunclaliie 
Difihane 

Merea  Moobaruck                                                  ^H 
Mtiru  EbriUiim                                                            ,^H 

Aboo  Rub»h                                                          ^™ 

Coobttch 

[Ad    extenaire  valUy  N.  rf 
{     IU>R»b,Emd«hidino. 
I     taim  fnrah  water. 

Rai  Hurub 
yah    (Inner 

■                                                          1    Dio»(N.ofMuww«'.           ' 
Id                                                                   S.otMm.wir.-. 

''■    (^"S     }                                        S.W.<.fMusaw«'. 

18S8.] 


on  ihe  Shore$  of  the  Red  Sea. 


dei 


Aeeor^  (o  ifn  DMak  PUoi.         EngHtk  OUari. 


Bis  Kurmud  keb(r 
: ^aghfr 


} 


Maurakh   Hoy6    (^ar 

hu?) 
Jebel  Ben&t  (el  W&) 

Handd 

A&refr6s 

^anfiUh 

R&sa-i-r&  'at&n 

Bis  Kaffir 
(BU  er-reb&t  ?) 

Ofaubbat  Weleleh 


JUmarh. 

This  name  is  applied  to  two 
capet  distmeuished  firom 
each  other  oy  the  adjee- 

.    tives  Kebfr  and  ^eghlr. 


I  Banatflar 

Duroro? 
Amphila 

BasOorata 

Bag  Cussar 
Bas  Seerboot 


Coordomeat 

Edd 

Coordarlee 

Jibbel  Abbdat 

WhHe  Qooin  Hill  (?) 


(  Rit  Ariti  ought  to  bt  mora 
I    northerly  ? 


{This  name  is  given  to  the 
whole  space  from  Bis  Kas- 
Kar  to  Kurdiimiyit  Islands. 


J«sir^  l^urdiuniyit 

'BYd 

Jebel  Kudd'AU 

Abi'U 

Jibil  Bakhamah 

Berr  as-sfilah,  Bis  BeVKil 

Dahlak  Bender  Mokhi 

Berr  Asulah  is  the  name  of  the  coast  which  lies  between  Jibdl, 
Rahmet>  and  Beilul,  the  Ras  Billool  of  the  English  chart  As 
the  Arab  vessels  sail  from  Rds  Be'ilul  to  Bender  Mokhd>  my 
Dahlak  pilot  could  not  give  me  any  more  names  on  the  African 
coast. 

Dahlak,  and  the  Net  of  Island$  which  surround  it. 

Aenrdmgf  to  the  Dahlak  PihU  EngUik  Chart,  Remarii. 


Dahlak 

Hernia]^  (Saltern) 
Adhaly  or  Bdhel 

Dmbeshahi  or  Dorbeshit 


DfibeUfi 
Bis  Kusom 

Kimbibeh 
Disaffhaa   (Dhi-i- 

•ft^W?) 

I«binh  (Ibirah?) 
SUVit 
JamheYleh 
Jeifrata-n-nokhri 


Town 
Memlati 


Derboshat 

Erwa 

Doobelloo 

B.  OooBum 

Goobanee 

Cumbeeber 


Town^   or   Yillage    W.   of 
Memlah. 


Salat 


Between  the  sea  and  Kiin- 
bibeh,  which  ought  to  be 
more  to  the  E. 

W.  of  Sil'eit. 

N.W.ofDiibelKi. 

Nokhri  island  at  the  en- 

trance  of  the  principal  bay 

of  Dahlak. 


The  preceding  belong  immediately  to  Dahlak  island. 

Josfrat  Kid6  Kaddo 
Sberm  Sijilah  Bidirah  Sale  Badera 
Qirrah  Harrat 

BlAb6  Laboo 

N6rah  (NaiirahjSO  pro-  Nora 
nooaeed) 


»    ^^^^^^^^^1 
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DJ,lak  Pthl.             Engliih  Chart.                          Bimari,. 
lubSti— Bai-                                          N.  point  otNfirahwlmd.    . 

Diilbahout 
1                            BuriidoQ 

-LUSTER  OF  ISLANDS  AROUND  DAHLAK. 

Dakfat  PihI.              Ef<gl»h  Charl.                          Remta'ti. 
smolhei)           OmniBrleB                     Two  iilands, 

Fir.li>Un.)N.W.Chnm'Jtf 
Serand  ditto. 

Third   diUo,    or    mort  bM 
theriy.                          ^ 
Tuokfiish 

TwoitlADdtN.orSotalll 
Tuanum                                                                        -JM 
Wooster                                                                 7  ^H 

HowiJlMShorah                                              ^^H 

{HntHb')           huttoob                                            J^^^M 

I  ntensn  do                                                   ^^^^H 
Uibob                                                       '  ^^^H 

Uuk»lly                                                    ^^H 
Sale  Amber                                                   .A^^^ 

E-ofHukSleh. 

S.oft!iepiecedinp, 

i.-1'Helcm)          Dulhulum 

1838.] 
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Jieeordimg  to  thuDoUak  Pilot. 
Jlandikt 


Delffdel  (Dhfi-1  Cfdal) 

Miitii'4hebn 

Sa  Se'i^thaa 

Durkamin 

IHlailhi'ah 

Mahim 

DtUbir 

Sowe^nh  (Little  Bird) 
ulknt  (Dhu-1  kdu  ?) 
Akmb 
Stil'AraU 

Ommaf&rik  CDhd-n  nafSrik) 
Oharfb 
Bhii-1  akl 
Dli44Tighaf 
Qawitib  Kebf r 

Saghfr 

Dobf'ah 

DiaSiheb 

T«nD&lk6 

Sinnaf 

Ftrjfagh&lah 

Mntu'  milah 

Weld  Mab(reb 

Dhanber 

fialnii 

Vkii 

Mbjtfdf 

Dorlnuriith  (DhM  Kurdth) 

Bdheeaii  (Bd-l  Hatd  ?) 
•lalitfi 
reh&eljebel 

el  yed  (Dhohiir  el  yed) 
^u-lbahr 
berr 


Ettjftuk  Chart. 


Umm-en-iiiyiiii 

Bavft 

fi^b6^ 

Xus&ri' 

Sett  Umm  'All 


Monateban 


Dilladeah 
Mahoon 


Derome^ 

Dulkoos 
Agrub 
SfUe  Arabee 

Gurreet 
Dulgold  ? 
Dalgoof? 
Howatibj 

Duldeah? 

Jennalho 

Senach 

Dahret  Segarla 

Kajama 

Rackah 

Mustannila 

Soober 

Salma 

OucaQ 

Mogbady 

Du^rosa 

Mathilgar 
Bolbettoo  ^ 
Howate? 
Tor 

0erakah' 


Howate 

Moosmaree 
Sale  Amber 


JUmarkM, 

Long  sandy  iglandi  which 
termiqatei  the  ihoal  N.  of 
DeseY. 


Near  Muta'4habii« 
Two  islands  W*  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Two   islands,   one  smaller 
than  the  other. 

N.  of  the  followiog' 


S.  of  Duldeah  of  the  chart. 


S.  of  Raj&m. 


I)h(i-1  Knruih  ?  i.  e.  he  who 
has  Kurdish  (piastres). 


W.  by  S.  of  Tehdr  el  jebel. 

W.  of  the  preceding. 
Somewhere   near   the  pre- 
ceding. 

Close  to  Hawtt. 


The  first  mountain  S.W.  of  Harkfkd  is  named  Jebel  Kadam : 
tins  is,  I  suppose,  the  Geedan  of  the  English  chart.  Several 
pilots^  questioned  by  me,  knew  nothing  of  Goob  Duenoo.  Ansley 
Bay  appears  to  have  no  well-known  name.  A  Dankalf  pilot, 
boni  in  the  Isle  of  Desei,  called  this  bay  Kobb  el  KAf,  or  the 
Velvet  Gulf;  but,  as  it  is  little  frequented  by  those  who  trade  at 
Musawwa*,  this  name  is  not  understood.     Those  who  answer  my 
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e,  mil  it  BdJir  Burl.     The  little  headland  named 
chnrt,  is  called  here  Maka  'niJiyah,  from  a  populoill> 
'  village.      Somewhere  in  tho   south  of   the  hay  ii 
There  are  a  great  many  anchorages  in  the  bay; 
llah  is  called  Mersd  V6U. 

ated  rock  east  of  Dese'i  is  called  Se'il  kehir;  Snl 
wocn  the  preceding  one  and  Desei.      In  this  latt« 
lots  bearing  names :   I  have  collected  only  the  faj" 

pal  anchorage  bears  the  name  of  the  island  ;  coa>ti^' 
ds  the  south  are  MersA  Sorankdlah,    M.  Arak<5ma» 
^>h  (insulated  rock),  Arak(5mnh  Kebir  (a  little  hed^' 
^dcdheinah,  M.  Lahdihalttah,  R^  Gdrs^tuleh  (witA 
island),  Sell  G^rsetuleh.   M.  Hankil  Soghaar.  B^ 
fr,   Rfis  Hankil  r  Sell  Rokbbeleh.  is  a  small  diiMK 
Uh  of  Desei.     In  the  phraseology  of  the    Red  Se^ 
les  pronounced  Seyyil.  is  an  insulated  rack  ane^ing 
rface  of  the  water.     Mers^  is  an  anchorage,  t.(.  4 
oadstead.     Talilah  is  a  shoal  barely  mvered':  if  rerp 
s  named  Rokuk.     Dahtdyir  is  a.  sboal  in  deep  water. 

he  above  list,  Mr.  D' Abbadje  has  had  the  kindneai  to 

other  names  of  places  on  the  Society's  copy  of  the 
<•  Red  Sea  lo  be  rofferted  from  his  own  copy  of  thai 

( 


) 
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XV. — An  Acamnt  of  Arctic  Discovery  on  (Ai»  Northern  Shore  of 
America  in  the  Summer  of  IS38.  By  Messrs.  Pbtbr  Warren 
Dbase  and  Thomas  Simpson.  Communicated  by  I.  H. 
Pelly,  Esq,,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Fori  Confidence,  Great  Bear  Lake.  16th  Sept.,  1838. 

Hon.  Sirs, — It  nowbecomesourdutyto  report  the  incomplete 
success  of  the  expedition  to  the  eastward  this  summer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  duration  of  the  ice.  Much,  however, 
has  been  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  attempt  next  year; 
and  our  Iio^ks,  instead  of  being  depressed,  are  elevated  by  the 
knowledge  so  painfully  acquired  this  season. 

On  the  6th  of  June  our  boats  were  conveyed  on  the  ice  to  the 
mouth  of  Dease's  river  (then  just  open),  the  ascent  of  which  was 
conunenced  the  following  day.  With  some  assistance  from  In- 
dians, we  reached  the  portage  leading  to  the  "dismal"  lakes  (dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Simpson  last  winter)  and  carried  the  boats  across 
it  without  accident.  The  ice  on  these  lakes  was  still  perfectly 
solid  ;  and  we  were  provided  with  iron-sbod  sledges  for  the  pas- 
sage. On  thpse  we  fixed  the  boats,  and,  the  wind  being  fair, 
hoisted  sail,  which  greatly  aided  the  crews  on  the  hauling  ropes. 
In  this  manner  these  frozen  reservoirs,  which  are  fully  SO  miles 
long,  were  passed  in  two  days,  and  we  reached  our  provision 
station  at  "  Kendall"  river  on  the  IQth.  There  we  bad  the  satis- 
faction to  find  the  two  men  (left  there  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  April) 
well,  and  their  Hare  Indian  hunters  successful  in  the  chace. 
Two  of  these  active  fellows  consented  at  once  to  accompany  us 
along  the  coast ;   and  proved  not  only  good  voyagers,  but,  during 

r  frequent  detentions  among  the  ice,  killed  so  many  rein-deer 

enabled  us  to  save  nearly  half  our  summer  stock  of  provisions. 

ext  day  (20th  June)  wo  proceeded  to  the  Coppermine  river, 
which  we  found  still  fast.  It  gave  way  on  the  '22nd,  and  we  de- 
scended all  its  terrible  rapids  at  full  flood,  while  the  ice  was  still 
driving.  Below  the  Bloody  Fall  the  river  did  not  clear  out  till  the 
26th,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  we  pitched  our  tents  at  the  ocean. 
Two  or  three  Esquimaux  famihes  were  seen  there,  but  they  took 
the  alarm,  and  fled  over  the  ice  towards  some  distant  islands. 
Here  and  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  a  fine  collection  of  plants 
was  made  by  Mr.  Dease. 

We  remained  imprisoned  in  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine, 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  ice,  till  the  17th  of  July.  Our  sub- 
sequent progress  along  the  coast  was  one  incessant,  wo  may  say 
desperate,  struggle  with  the  same  cold  obdurate  foe ;  in  which 
the  boats  sustained  serious  damage,  several  planks  being  more 
than  half  cut  through.  At  various  points  we  saw  caches  of  the 
Esquimaux  placed  upon  lofty  rocks,  out  of  reach  of  beasts  of 
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c  did  not  fall  in  with  any  of  the  ownen,  who  seemed    ' 
one  inland  to  kill  rein-deer,  after  their  winter  seal-     1 
the  islands.     Fragments  of  Dr.  Richardson's  maho- 
cre  found  widely  scattered  ;  and  many  articles  left 
at  the  Bloody  Fall  were  carefully  preserved  in  llio 
igs.     On  the  2ytL  of  July  we  at  length  succeeded  in 
pe  Barrow.     Thn  northern  part  of  Balhursl's  inlet 
red  with  a  solifi  sheet  of  ice  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
over  direct  to  Point  Turnagain,  we  were  compelled 
circuit  of   140  miles  by  Arctic  Sound  and  Barryi 
1  the  easternmost  of  thai  BTOup  Mr.  Simpson  disco- 
base  of  a  crumbling  cliff,  several  pieces  of  pure 
and  the  adjacent  islands  had  also  the  appearance  of 
y  impregnated  with  that  metal.     A  series  of  sped- 
the  prinripal  rocks  along  the  coast  was  presenei 
attain  Cape  Flinders,  we  had  to  perform  a  portage 
nd.  and  several  over  the  ice.     On  the  S>lh  of  Augu»t 
that  cape;  and  in  a  little  bay,  three  miles  to  the 
Franklin's  farthest  encampment  in  1821,  our  boali 
arrested  by  the  ice,   which  encompassctl  them  for 
ays',  so  different  was  the  season  of  1838  from  lliatof 
Franklin  found  a  perfectly  open  sea  there  on  the  iOth 
In  June,  the  early  pari  of  July,  and  the  middle  of 
liid  frequent  sloruis,  accompanied  by  snow  and  frost; 
ic  greater  part  of  July  iird  the  beginning  of  Au2"rt 

183fi.]   Coppermine  Rivcr-^Ardic  Sojind — Boat  Harbour. 


(liillierto  deemed  impracticable),  to  near  the  junction  of  Kendall 
river,  was  accomplished  on  the  fifth  day.  We  deposited  the  boats 
in  a  woody  btuff,  where  they  ran  be  conveniently  repaired  next 
spring ;  then,  taking  our  bundles  on  our  backs,  we  traversed  the 
barren  grounds,  and  relumed  to  winter  quarters  yesterday. 

Here  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  everything  in  good  order, 
the  buildings  rendered  more  comfortable,  and  some  provisions 
collecled-  Our  return  so  much  earlier  than  we  ourselves  ex- 
pected on  leaving  Point  Tumagainhasenabledusto  commence  the 
fall  fisheries  in  good  time ;  and,  though  our  stock  of  ammunition 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  Indians  is  reduced  very  low,  want 
no  longer  stares  us  in  the  face,  as  it  did  for  several  months  after 
our  arrival  here  last  year.  We  are  most  happy  to  add  that  ihe 
natives  have  experienced  neither  famine  nor  sickness  this  season  ; 
the  only  death  within  our  knowledge  being  that  of  a  blind  old  man. 

Sept.  20, — We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
this  afternoon,  of  Governor  Simpson's  despatch  of  2Sth  Febru- 
ary. As  things  have  fallen  out  thisscafon,  it  is  fortunate  that  no 
party  was  sent  down  the  Great  Fish  river  to  meet  us.  And,  from 
the  experience  we  now  possess  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  retreat  by  the  Coppermine  may  be  effected 
when  the  entire  ascent  of  the  Great  Fish  river  may  be  no  longer 
practicable.  We  feel  deeply  indebted  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  us,  and  the  ample  authority  granted  hy  the  Governor's  circular 
and  previous  letters  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  power  we  have  hitherto  used  in  extreme  modera- 
tion ;  and  we  are  glad  to  aay  that  we  are  not  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  exercising  it  any  further.  One  of  our  men  leaves  us 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  complaint,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a 
servant  from  M'Kenzie's  river.  To  chief  trader  M'Pherson,  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  that  district,  we  arc  intlebted  for  valuable 
assistance  in  many  ways:  likewise  to  chief  factor  M'Lood,  of 
Athabasca :  between  them,  our  order  of  last  winter  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  pcmmicnn,  dogs,  sledge-wood,  leather,  ammu- 
nition, guns,  axes,  and  tobacco,  has  been  completed  ;  while  the 
prompt  an<l  kind  attention  of  chief  trader  Ross,  at  Norway 
House,  has  fulfilled  the  private  orders  of  our  people,  for  a  part  of 
which  we  now  send  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  By  the  same  convey- 
ance wc  iliscbarge  our  Chipewyan  hunters,  as  we  are  unable  to 
provide  them  any  longer  in  clothing. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  been  obliged  to  condemn 
one  of  our  two  aea-boats.  In  its  stead  we  shall  tTansp(trt  an 
inland  bafeait,  of  a  rather  superior  construction  (built  by  Hitch  at 
Fort  Chipewyan  two  years  ago),  to  the  Coppermine  nest  June, 
by  the  route  followed  this  year,  making  up  the  additional  hands 
rcrjuired  to  navigate  such  a  craft  with  Hare  Indian  hunters.  And, 
to  convey  tHe  expedition  from  this  dreary  abode  at  the  close  of 


..  DxABE  mhI  Simpson'*  ArcHe  Dmewries.    [  1838. 

J  and  several  human  skeletons,  near  Cape  Franklin ; 
I  ihroughout  the  journejr  did  we  find  recent  traces  of 
Iscattered  people. 

5  of  the  2  jlh  of  August  was  devoted  to  the  det«r- 

r  position,  and  the  erection  of  a  pillar  of  stones  on 

[ated  part  of  the  poinL     After  winch  I  took  posses* 

liuntry,  with  the  usual  ceremonial,  in  the  name  of  the 

"   mpany,  and  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.     In 

U^jiosited  a  brief  sketch  of  our  proceedings,  for  the 

l)f  whoever  might  find  it.      Its  situation  is    in    laL 

>ng,  (reduced  by  C,  F.  Smith's  watch  from  excellenl 

boats)   106°  3' W.;  the  magnetic  variation  being 

inpass  grew  sluggish  and  uncertain  in  its  move- 

I  advanced  eastward,  and  frequently  bad  to  lie  shaken 

Idd  traverse  at  all.     Two  miles  to  the  southward  of 

Bnent   a  rnpid  river  of  some  magnitude  discharges 

T:  bay,  the  shores  of  which  seemed  more  broken  and 

|ii  those  along  which  we  had  travelled.      Indcpcnd- 

Laiid,  and  an  archipelago  of  islands,   1   have 

Lf^iction  of  tracing  fully  100  miles  of  coast,  and  of 

llfs  farther,  making  in  all  (after  deducting  Franklin's 

lirney  already  menlioocd)  about  120  mites  of  conti- 

This  is  in  itself  important;  yet  I  value  it  chiefljF 

stlosed  an  open  sea  to  the  eastward,  and  for  suggest 

[me.  .nlong  the  aoutliern  shores  of  Victoria  Land. 
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I- — Re.tultx  of  ThermimteiTual  Observations  made  at  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  several  fVlnlerinij-Places  on  his  Arctic 
Vmjaiies,  and  at  Fort  Franklin.  By  Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 
&c..  Physician  to  Haslar  Hospilal. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg'h  for  182(5 
coDlnin  Sir  David  Brewster's  discussions  of  an  hourly  register  of 
the  temperature  at  Leith  Fort,  kept  for  two  years  (1824  and 
1825).  from  whence  he  deduced, 

1,  The  form  and  character  of  the  mean  daily  curve  for  each 

I  month,  season,  and  the  entire  year ;  and  the  mean  tcmpcra- 

■  ture  of  the  same  periods. 

r,  2.  The  two  times  of  the  day  when  the  mean  temperature 
L  uccurs. 

[  3.  The  relation  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  24  hours, 
J  and  that  of  any  single  hour,  or  pair  of  similar  hours. 

'  4.  The  average  daily  range  for  each  month. 
'  5.  The  parabolic  form  of  the  branches  of  the  annual  daily 
f  The  results  of  this  paper  appeared  to  be  of  such  importance, 
that  the  Mathematical  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  on  their  first  meeting  at  York,  re- 
commended a  similar  register  to  be  kept  in  the  south  of  England, 
remarking  that  "  we  want  nothing  but  the  combination  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  trustworthy  obsen'ations,  in  order  to  obtain 
results  of  primary  importance  to  science,  and  which  may  one  day 
enable  us  to  onire  at  the  true  form  of  the  daily  and  annual  cun'es 
of  mean  temperature,  with  a  precision  almost  mathematical.  In 
order,  however,  to  extend  the  benefit  of  such  investigations,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  pursued  in  different 
latitudes."  (p.  43.)  This  recommendation  was  ably  acted  upon 
at  Plymouth  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris,  and  the  fifth  report  of  the 
Association  contains  two  years'  hourly  observations  at  Plymouth 
Dockj  arranged  and  discussed  by  him  accorthng  to  Sir  David 
Brewster's  method. 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  investigating  the  phenomena 
of  diurnal  temperature  in  various  latitudes,  I  have  thought  that 
a  discussion  of  the  ihermometrical  obser\aiions  made  on  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  several  voyages  would  be  a  service  rendered  to 
science.  Though  this  task  involved  a  very  considerable  sacrifice 
of  time,  I  was  induced  to  undertake  it  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  accuracy  with  which  the  temperatures  were  registeretl  on 
the  arctic  voyages,  and  a  full  perbuasiou  that  the  results  would 
adequately  repay  the  labour  required.  It  is  true  that  the  obser- 
TStiuns  were  made  at  intenals  of  two  hours  instead  of  hourly, 
1  that  the  ships  being  generally  under  way  for   almost  tw* 
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I  of  tbe  twelve,  voHeil  their  latitudes  more  or  Ins  in 
many  years  are  likely  to  elapse  before  eqaally 
lid  accurate  registers  are  kept  in  theBe  high  latitudn, 
Iding  that  drawback. 

Icuracy  of  most,  if  not  of  all  thermometers  made  in 
f  very  low  temperatures,  and  particularly  the  discor4- 
Eu  the  mercurial  and  spirit  thermometers  at  tempcn- 
zero,  are  sources  of  error  affecting  matciially  all 
■"vatioDS  in  the  hig'h  latitudes.  On  comparing  12lhiBT- 
Inadc  by  Loudon  artisans  of  high  repute,  by  hangup 
■jy  side  in  ibe  open  air  at  Fort  Frankhii  for  many 
lid  that  at  +  33'^  tbcy  stood  within  half  a  degree  of 
I  but  nhen  the  temperature  smik  to  40°  below  xao. 
Id  widely, — the  two  extreme  ones  as  much  as  10^; 
I;  mean  indications  were  of  course  selected  for  use. 
lied  note  f  will  show  that  the  difference  between  mer- 
t  [bermometers  is  well  known  though  not  remedied. 


:  navigatiou  of  Laneaatei  Strait  or  Hi 
H  or  tins  fmqui!D)ly  iiiHuetiCBiI  by  n 
it  from  hii;hei  latitudes,  yet  thii  ia  —  - 
'  ayut  beinj;  c^ried  uffby  the 
Viviecs,  cumpared  with  pec 
cuDatcuelud  uiidui  Iho  rye  u 
the  hebC  moili:! 


sDH'ii  Bay,  the  leaipentoRB 
Btei  vf  ici!  driftiiig  with  tk« 
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Sir  Edward  Parry's    thermomelrical   registers  were  obtained 
from   the  Admiralty,  on  application   to  Captain  Beaufort,    the 
Hydrograpber.     In  ascertaining  the  sums  of  the  temperatures  for 
each  hour  of  the  month.  I  had  the  assistance  of  Serjeant  Drake, 
Clerk  of  Melville  Hospital,  the  sums  being  calculated  both  by 
lliin  and  myself  separately,  and  the  results  compared.     All  the 
-Aibsequent  calculations  were  made  entirely  by  myself,  and  I  en- 
Idearoured  by  a  variety  of  cross  checks,  to  avoid  the  errors  which 
•  might  otherwise  have   crept  in,  as   the  arithmetical    operations, 
*(lbough  of  the  simplest  nature,  were  necessarily  very  numerous 
taod  tedious.      In  deducing  the  cunes  of  the  seasons  or  years,  the 
Ijerror  which  would  have  arisen  from  the  unequal  lengths  of  the 
joonths,  hod  their  mean  temperatures  been  used,  was  obviated  by 
idividing  the  sums  of  all  the  temperatures  for  each  hour  of  the 
|l«rio<I  by  the  number  of  days,      In  like  manner  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  month  and  of  the  whole  year  was  always  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  gross  sum  of  the  recorded  temperatures 
-lor  these  periods  by  the  number  of  observations.     Throughout 
«tiie  paper  the  model  furnished  by  Sir  David  Brewster  has  been 
T|blIowed  as  strictly  as  circumstances  would  admit. 


ObservaiUns  at  Melville  Island. 
The  following  tables  are  the  results  of  registers  of  temperatures 
recorded  every  2  hoiu-s,  for  an  entire  year  at  Melville  Island. 
Two  independent  registers  were  kept ; — one  on  board  the  Hecla, 
Captain  Parry,  and  the  other  in  the  Griper,  Lieutenant  LiUdon. 
Table  I.  contains  the  daily  and  monthly  mean  temperatures  fn)m 

v^e  Hecla's  register;  Table  II.  the  sums  and  monthly  means 
from  the  Griper's  journal,  fur  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Tables 
III.,   IV.,  and   V.   are  entirely  from   the  latter.     The  registers 

'  commence  with  September  and  end  with  August ;  and  the  ships 
were  stationary  in  Winter  Harbour  from  the  5th  of  September  till 

,  the  1st  of  August.  Winter  Harbour  is  situated  in  lal.  74''47'N., 
long.  1 10°  48'  W.  In  the  four  first  days  of  September  the  ships 
in  sailing  to  the  westward  from  long.  107°  14' to  1 10°  50',  had 
varied  their  latitude  only  1 1  miles,  or  from  74°  58'  to  "4"  47'  N. 

'  August  was  mostly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  sail  along 
Melnlle  Island,  the  greatest  departure  westward  from  Winter 
Harbour  being  3°  of  longitude :  the  difference  of  hitilude  from 

'that  of  Winter  Harbour  throughout  the  month,  was  from    10  to 

'JSO  miles,  except  in  the  three  or  four  last  days,  when  the  ships  oa 
leir  return  sailed  from  lat.  75°  to  74°  02',  the  latter  position 
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ssoulhof  Winter  I  Bland,  and  the  greatest  departai* 
>ear  from  the  parallel  of  the  usual  place  of  obseirs-  ^ 
Tound  w^is  covered  with  snow  from  September  till  M 
nd  of  May,  when  patches  of  soil  began  to  appear  'J 
water  to  form,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month  there 
liower  of  rain  :  but  even  late  in  June  there  was  mach 

the  vnllcvs  of  the  interior.     The  ships  when  at  sea 
ue  embraced  bj-  the  register,  were  alwajs  surrounded 

fli>aling  ice — and  Sir  Edward  Parry  remarks  XhU,  jm 
e  of  the  sleep  coast  (of  Melville  Island)  whenever  II 
<l  the  sliore,  wc  found  a  thick  stratum  of  blue  and  |ff 
ly  imbedded  in  the  beach,  at  the  depth  of  from  6  ta 
■  the  surface  of  the  water."     This  ice  he  sugrgesti, 
y  been  the  lower  part  of  heavy  masses  forced  ograond 
re  of  floes  from  without,  and  still  adhering:  to  ibe 
of  which  the  beach  is  composed,  after  the  upper 
urse  of  time  dissolved."     But  it  may  hare  been  & 
atum  of  frozen  soil  containing  much  water,  laid  bars 
1  of  ihe  floating  masses  of  ice,  and  this  is  the  more 
1  the  observation  which  follows:—"  From  the  lopa 
I  this  part  of  Meh-ille  Island  a  continuous  line  of 
:e  ice  could  be  distincdy  traced  for  miles  along  the 
ys  Voy.  of  DLc,  ^y  233. 
lain.   e\fludinp;  the  effects    of  refractiun,    the  sua 

Observations  at  Melrilli'  Island.  ^35 

iLi  I. — Containin^j  tHe  daily  and  monthly  mean  temperaturei  for  one  year  (1819-20), 
.educnl  from  ohcervationa  made  every  two  hours  au  board  tLe  Hecltt,  at  Melvilie 
aland.     Lot.  ■74MrN. 
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Table  IV., — Showing  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  alternate  hour  of  the 
tour  Masons  of  the  jear  at  Melville 
Island,  lat.  74°  4T  N.,  from  observa- 
tiona  on  board  the  Griper,  in  the  yeaj 
1819-20:— 


B  V.,— Showing  the 
intempeialure  of  each 
mate  hour  for  aix 
,  six  winter 
miintha,  atMclv.  Island, 
lat.  14°  4T  N.,  in  the 
Gnncr,  1819-20:— 
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Table  VI,, — Containing  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  fur  each 
month,  the  means  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  for  each  month, 
and  the  means  of  these,  or  of  the  extreme  dailv  temperatureB,  from 
the  Hecla's  register  at  Melville  Island,  in  1819-20:— 

Highest 


+18-47 
-  8-34 
-24-0.1 
-26-74 


April   . 

?^7.  ■ 


+51-0 
+60-0 
+45-0 


+32-10 
+36-81 
+■29 -19 


+36-17 
+42-94 
+32-&7 


■nd  ISib  of  Fcbmiry  tha  Irmperalure  did  n 


>n  July  irih,  ind 
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Section  11. 
Observations  at  Port  Bowen. 

I  ledfl,  Captain  Pritj-.  and  Fury,  Captain  Hoppner, 

II  September  27th  to  July  20lh,  at  Port  Bowen,  in 
..  long.  88»  5&  W.     Between  the   1st  and  27th  of 

c  latitude  was  varied  from  74°  27'  N..  to  that  of  the 
rs,  or  73  mites,  and  between  the  20lh  of  July  and 
August,    tlie  most  southerly  position    attnined   wa« 
[111  the  most  northerly  73"  48'  N.,  the  greatest  differ- 
ulc  from  that  of  Port  Bowen  being  only  27  milM. 
invisible  in  the  middle  of  winter  for  121   days,  but 
mber  of  days  on  which  it  was  actually  under  the 
«i  ascertained  on  account  of  the  weather  being  haiT 
nt  its  disappenrnncc ;  vet  as  it  was  seen  from  the 
the  2nd  of  February. 'the  time  of  its  absence  may 
!  days.     Sdow  of  ihc  preceding  year  was  not  gone 

1 

1 

L 
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Table  X. — Showing  the  mean  temp. 
for  each  altemate  hour  of  the  four 
seasons  in  the  jcar  1824-5,  at  Port 
Bowen,  lat.  73"  14'  N. 


Table  XI. — Showing  the 
mean  temp,  of  each  alter- 
nate hour  of  six  summer 

and  six  winter  months, 
from  the  same  set  of  ob- 
BCrvaticina. 
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Table  Xli. — Containing  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  of  each 
month,  the  means  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  for  the  several 
months  and  llie  whole  year,  and  also  the  means  of  these,  or  of  the  ex- 
tremes for  the  Bame  times,  from  the  HecLa's  register  kept  ut  Fort  Bowen. 
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Tablk  Xttl. — Containing  the  daily  and  monthly  mean  temperaturea  for  the  ye 
1822-23,  from  ohaerTations  made  every  two  hours  on  board  the  Fury,  at  Igloohic, 
the  Fury  and  Heck  Straits,  Isu  69°  21'  N.:— 
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Table  XVIll.  — Showing  the  mean 
temp,  of  each  alternate  hour  of  the 
fouraeasona  of  the  year  1822-23,  at 
Igloohk,  in  the  Fury  and  Hecla 
Straits,  from  6760  ob«.'  on  board  the 
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Table  XX. — Containing  the  highest  and  Iuwce 
mouth,  the  means  of  the  daily  maxima  and 
montha  and  the  whole  year,  aiid  the  averages  from  the  combination 
of  these  for  the  same  periods,  from  the  Fury's  register,  kept  in 
1S22-2.3,  at  Igloohk:  — 
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HABosoM  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Arctic  Regiont 

Section  IV.                                            u 

Observations  at  JVinteT  hUmd.                             I 

ering  place  thus  named  lies  in  lat.  66°  1  1'  N.,  aiicn| 
■  W.     The  ships  entered  it  in  the  bcgimiing  of  Oc-9 
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3667 
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s 

■3 

12 

37^;.-, 
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1895 

-9-tK) 
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+12'Sl 
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-at-Bj 
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+  33^8S 
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(+3Mlfi'43.,l„M,db, 

t65.  ^T= 

■  •  tbu  n 

pkce  and  tir 

nea,  bj 

4380 

obaeTvations  in  th 

Heel 

Tsamc 

►sservatioDB,  of  which  the  sum  it  +  41830 

0  and 

the  mean  +  10-00. 
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Observations  at  JVinter  Inland. 
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-   ,  Obsermtions  at  fVinfer  Island.  35S 

Tablr  XXVI. — Showing  the  mean  lemp.     Table  XXVII. — Showing 


fur  each  nlternate  hour  of  the  four  ei 
sons  of  the  year  1821-22,  at  Wiuler 
Island,  lat.  66°  11'  N.  deduced  from 
two  sets  of  observations  on  board  the 
Hecla  and  Fury,  4380  observations  in 
each  set. 


I  temp,  for  each 
alternate  hour  for  six  eum- 
mer  and  wiutcr  months, 
deduced  from  the  same 
two  sets  of  observations  as 
the  pieceding  table. 


Autumn, 

Winter 

a; 
X: 

Sun,mer^ 

Hours. 

^fir 

Dec.  Jan 
Feb. 

■  July; 
Aug. 

A.M.2 

■H6-37 

-30-85 

+  1-17 

+31-83 

4 

16-43 

1-66 

6 

20-66 

3-92 

10 

19-46 

8-62 

36-83 

NOOD 

18-86 

19-Ul 

lO-M 

38-03 

2 

18-93 

19-18 

U-x-iO 

38-33 

4 

19-81 

18-09 

ii-73 

36'5S 

S 

i7-5a 

21-03 

6-17 

34-91 

10 

17-02 

21-17 

3-9i 

33 -es 

16-44 

21-40 

2' 79 

32 '82 

lilnro, 

fir-53 

-20-35 

+G-35I 

4- 35  15 

Wi„u:r- 

,„..„. 

Hours. 

.fe. 

A.M.2 

4 

-  214 

6 

-  1-91 

I8  6U 

6 

-  lai 

-  0-52 

2^-80 

Mooa 

■H  0-03 

24-49 

^ 

-  0-02 

24'92 

-  0-49 

24  31 

-  1-12 

8 

-  1-61 

-20  31 

10 

-  1-97 

18'S2 

12 

-  i:i5 

17-Bl 

Mmus. 

-  !■.■» 

+20- ;s 

I  fig.  6. 


Table  XXVIII.— Containing  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  of 
each  month,  the  means  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima,  separalely 
and  combined  for  the  several  months  and  the  whole  year,  extracted 
from  the  Fury's  register  kept  at  Winter  Island  in  1821-22. 


Montli. 

HighMl 

L<>»esl 

Mem^ 

Ihe  monlh. 

Ihc  montli. 

Maxlnii. 

Miuim*. 

Entremes. 

julf     . 

+  50'0 

+  29-0 

+  sy-n 

+  .12-27 

+  .%-00 

+  28-0 

+  40-81 

+  33-24 

+  37-03 

+  32-5 

Nov.    . 

—  20-0 

+  12-08 

+    2-92 

+     7-50 

D«.    . 

—  29-0 

—    9-16 

J«n.     . 

-     6-0 

—  -27-01 

—  23-18 

F«b.     . 

-     4-0 

—  37-0 

—  20-04 

—  30-fil 

+  13-0 

—  35-0 

-    5-52 

-  19-03 

^i^,"'    • 

+  29-0 

—  12-0 

+  11-78 

—    1-27 

+     3-26 

—    5-0 

+  30-S8 

+  50-0 

+  20'0 

+  27-27 

+  34-02 

Ufins. 

+  27-35 

-    5-46 

+  I-1-5H 

+     4-30 

+    9-44 

The  hi|;hest  Ifmpe 
Tba  lowed  Iedi peril 
n  Ihe  21>t,  in.l  »a 
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RDsos  0(1  the  Temperalure  (if  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Section  V. 
Ohsfrealiorvi  at  Fort  Franklin. 
liiprmomelririil  observations  made  at  this  place, 
il  accidental  circumstances,  did  not  extend  to  a 
and  were  not  continued  througli  the  whole  24 
lie  lierc  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  as 
le  great  differeace  there  is,  even  in  the  high  lali- 
ihe  dimalc  of  a  plaee  in  the  interior  and  one  on 

I  stands  on  a  gravelly  bank    near  the   outlet  of 
ic,  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  deep  water. ;  its  lati- 

X,  ;  iia  longitude   123°  13'  W. ;    and  its  altitude 
was  Viiguely  estimateil  at  about  230   feet.     The 
■iiily  to  the  nonhwaril  or  behind  the  fort,  and  an 

4  miles  wide  lies  in  front     On  the  shortest  day 
ulation,  ought  to  have  been  visible  2h.  SSm.,  but 
1  action  rendered  the  day  considerably  longer.    The 
Ti  ilie  yth  of  December  measured  by  the  chrono- 

55  ai.,  being  4i  m.  longer  than  it  was  calculated 
-■  eoih  of  June  the  sun  by  calculation  remains    . 
sv  ilic  liorl;?on,  exclusive  of  refraelion.     The  rising 
I'llli  [ircifnifd  tlic  actual  length  of  the  day  from 

Obseivathns  at  Fort  Franklin  in  1825-0, 

frozen  on  llic  banks  of  the  Lake,  the  thaw  at   Fort  Franklin  at 
the  end  of  the  sununcT  penetrating  only  abimt  20  inches.* 

A  spirit  tbermomeler,  hung  on  the  north  side  of  an  observatory 
built  of  rough  deal,  was  used  for  ascertaining  the  temperature 
from  the  commencement  of  the  register  till  the  end  of  May. 
After  this  time  the  sun  rose  and  set  so  far  to  the  northward, 
that  il  was  difficult  to  find  a  situation  for  the  thermometer  free 
from  the  effects  of  radiation,  and  the  following  ctmlrivancc  was 
therefore  resortetl  to:  the  bulb  and  loner  part  of  the  scale  of 
a  mercurial  thermometer  were  inclosed  in  two  concentric  cy- 
linders, the  inner  one  of  brass,  the  outer  one  of  tinned  iron, 
but  giving  free  admission  to  the  air.  This  thermometer  so  pro- 
tecleil,  even  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  indicated  as  low,  and 
fretiuently  a  lower  temperature,  than  one  liiuig  up  in  the  most 
shady  place  that  could  be  found.  The  temperatures  were  ascer- 
tained by  it  fur  the  remainder  of  the  year.  From  the  beginning 
of  September  till  the  end  of  May,  the  temperatures  were  ciirefully 
registered  at  four  in  the  morning  and  nt  seven,  and  every  succeed- 
ing hour  till  midnight.  An  occasional  observation  was  also  re- 
corded at  one  a.  m.  In  the  spring  an  abserralion  was  also  made 
at  sunrise;  the  remaining  hours  were  interpolated  daily  to  give 
the  true  mean  temperatures  of  the  day  and  month.  The  time  of 
observation  was  regulated  by  a  chronometer,  marking  mean  time. 
The  observations  fiir  June  were  lost,  and  in  July  and  August, 
the  rest  of  the  parly  being  on  the  sea-coast,  Mr.  Dense  registered 
t be  temperatures  every  three  hours.  Having  lent  his  walcU  lo 
the  absent  party,  he  could  ascertain  the  time  only  by  the  position 
of  the  sun  and  a  meridional  line  which  had  been  traced  to  assist 
him.  A  second  series  of  <>bser\-ations  were  made  at  the  same 
place  for  nine  months  in  the  following  year,  when  the  tempera- 
tures were  recorded  every  three  hours  ;  the  results  of  this  register 
are  given  in  tables  xxx.  and  snxiv.  By  assuming  -|-  48°  as  the 
mean  temperature  of  June,  and  completing  both  registers  by  the 
addition  of  the  same  three  summer  months,  the  means  of  the  two 
years  do  not  differ  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  d^rce,  and  the  mean 
temperatures  of  the  seasons,  as  appended  lo  table  sxxii.,  differ  less 
than  usual  in  two  different  years  in  the  arctic  regions.  The 
springs  of  the  two  years  coincide  least,  and  these  differ  only  3J°. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  unavoid- 
able imperfections  of  the  register,  the  mean  temperature  of  -J-  1 7° 
or  18°  assigned  to  Fort  Franklin,  is  very  near  the  truth.  The 
curves  of  the  different  seasons  are  beautifully  regular,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Plale  ii.  fig.  v. 

•   A»  tirmt  Bear  Lake  miinttiini  lis  IctiI  all  tlie  wiutei,  thuugh  Ihuie  ii  a  coa- 
~  ~       k  iipaf  «steT  by  the  riTur.  uiilthe  aupecGuuI  iup|)lii»iuecutt)3'liy  fiDii, 

r  n'       '■  "f  WHiKe  of  the  watur  must  come  ttom  the  bottom  of  Ihe 

11  the  rroieu  auil  tleicviicla  In,     Nov,  tokia);  th«  mean 
U  doftb  cjaonot  be  less  thai)  4DD  feet. 


Observations  at  Fort  FrankHn. 
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tiARDSON  an  the  Ttmperalitre  of  the  Arctic  Reyioiu. 

^^^^^^|l  .-Sbowu>s 

the  mean  temperature  of  each  hour  of  the 

^^^^^^^^Hnter,   and  spring  seasona  uf  ihrec  iDombe,  aud  of  tlic 

^^^^^^^^Hof  the  year,  from  September  to  February,  both  inclusir^ 

kliu,  Great 

Bear  Lake,  in  IS25-6: 

A«.»mn. 

Winter. 

SptinE. 

Six  Wintfr 

Sr^,  ' 

Dre. 

March, 

Month., 

Oc. 

Jnn. 

ApfU, 

intludloB 

A'r>r. 

Ft!,. 

jWny. 

Sf/rf.— ft*. 

+20-30 

-19-41 

+   7 '43 

+  1-10 

20-19 

18-iO 

7-97 

tl-9S 

20-25 

18-57 

3.33 

0-94 

20-32 

18*57 

11-32 

0-99 

20-63 

13-44 

13-20 

1-20 

^^^^^^^^H :        -21  '35 

IS- 19 

I6'0J 

1-89 

^^^^^^^^H 

16-U9 

I8'3G 

2-79 

^^^^^^^^Hi 

15'GO 

19- 94 

3h6 

^^^^^^^H 

1444 

21 '03 

4-78 

_ 

^^^^^^^^H 

13 '34 

21 '75 

5-30 

1-4-I4 

Si- 18 
21 -"H 

5-2fi 

4-7.1 

H  m 

■ 

Ohsercations  at  Fori  Frnnkliii. 

i  XXXIII. — Containing  ihe  hii-heal  nuil  luiresl  lenipctalur 
means  of  llic  daily  maxims  an.l  miDima  fur  ihe  sfviTal  moiit 
hese  ot  of  UiB  extttmes  al  Futt  Fianldio,  in  ia-2J-6. 


Month. 

Tem"fn 
Ihe^Zn'th. 

Loweit 
Temp,  in 
the  M^nlb. 

1 

of 

Maxima. 

of 
Mmim«. 

of 
Exltcme.. 

l8-2b. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

nee. 

+60-S 

403 
33-5 

27-5 

+  3l)-0 

-ie-0 

-22-(l 
-47-3 

+  4812 
+  24-80 

+   8-39 

-  a- 13 

+38-08 
+  14 '82 
-  3  72 
-21-63 

+  43-10 
+  19,7:; 
+   2-3J 
-14.91 

Jan. 

KBb. 

March 
April 
May 

27-B 

4!'6 
61'0 

-49-0 
-39  0 
-43-0 
-19-7 
+    I'D 

-16.17 

-  ;>-3i 

+  3-B7 
+  24-83 
+  43-80 

-31-S5 
-21-71 
-22-01 
+  3-99 
+  27-47 

-S3-7I 
-13'51 
-  9'07 
+  14-41 
+  33' 68 

July 
Aug. 

SO'O 
74' 0 

-l-34'O 
+  33- J 

+  Ga-24 
+  58-21 

+  42-G4 

+  42-9a 

.  +.".l-44 
+  5060 

Means  of 

+  37-20 

-23- 02 

+  13-S0 

-  1-77 

+  6-00 

Tibi.bXXXIV.— Contfl 
kept  at  IhB  same 

iiiug  similar 
lace  every  (lir 

■eBuUs  »ilh   the  last  Tatte, 
e  hours,  fur  part  of  the  year 

lom  a  register 
826-27. 

Monfli. 

H,«he.l 

Teoin.  in 
the  iffonth. 

Lowest 
Temp,  in 
Ihe  MoDtb. 

Meani                                   1 

of 
Mavima. 

of 
Uinimi. 

of 
Eitremci. 

IS2G. 
S^. 
Oc>. 

Nov. 
llec. 

1827. 

Jan. 

Ftb, 

March 

Ai.fll 

May 

+  G6-5 
47-0 

20-5 

9-5 
21-0 

+  S-0 

O'O 
-30-5 
-48-5 

-52-0 
-53-0 

+  46-97 

+  28-3S 
+   0-2fi 
-   5-64 

-19-18 
-17-16 

+  31-20 
+  21-67 
-11-07 
-lS-03 

-29 -.11 
-JO-56 

+  39-08 
+  25-01 

-  5-40 
-10-33 

-24-34 
-24  14 

-  3-6-2 
+  10-24 
+34' 02 

49-0 
B9-0 

-20-0 
+  4-0 

+  17-66 
+  -12 -36 

+  2-83 
+  25-68 

Means  »I 

+  3G-23 

-2G-24 

+  10-79 

-1.77 

+  4-48 

6  wvi  on  Itt  Jaaimry,  IS^fl 
7*MOu7thFel)raary,  18-J 
if  Fchtuary.  the  Ihfunome' 


RDsoN  m  the  Temperature  of  the  Arctic  Regiau. 


mly  ProgrFSsion  nf  Ti^nperature.   or  the   Form  aad 
of  the  Annual  and  Monthly  J)ailij  Curve,   at  tht 

s  nf  Observation. 

Icurros  for  the  sevrrai  years  (1819-20.  ie21-2(^ 
)  al  tUe  respective  places  ot'  nbGervatiun  n 
tviUels  of  latitude,  are  piojeclecl  in  Plnle  111.,  (ig.  <, 
lif  the  curve  being  the  result  of  at  least  363  or  3fi8 
I ;  and  where  tw»  sets  of  observations  are  conjoinet], 
T^  Island  and  IifkMilik,  of  double  that  number,  Th* 
1  temperature  in  these  several  parallels  are  >4 
I  the  few  remarks  thai  we  have  to  make  may  be  «ia* 
lijoined.  In  all  except  at  Port  Bowen.  the  tempera- 
Lt  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  then  increases  till 
Irnoon.  when  it  descends  regularly  till  it  reaches  tite 
At  Port  Bowen  the  ascending  and  descendii^ 
rurve  also  occupy  equal  times,  but  the  faourii  of 
Ibeiiig  diiferent-  the  minimum  occurs  at  1  a.m.  and 
ivcly.  Had  the  temperatures  been  recorded  every 
s  times  at  which  the  maximum  and  niinimuiii 
2  been  ascertnineil  more  exactly,  but  it  doci  nil 
linns  bcliveen  the  iiacendint;  and  desceiidm^ 


On  the  Form  and  Character  of  the  Daily  Curoi, 

curve  running  in  the  liorizontal  and  irregular  manner  of  a  winter 
curve,  wliile  its  meridian  portion  rises  rapidly  from  6  in  the 
morning  till  2  in  the  afternoon,  descending  again  till  about  8  p.m. 
The  other  two  spring  months  have  the  elevated  part  of  their 
rurves  successively  wider  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the 
summer  solstice,  so  that  they  would  include  each  other  and  be  in- 
cluded by  the  summer  curves  which  are  fuller  and  broader.  June 
retains  more  of  the  s|)ring  form  than  the  other  two  summer 
months.  The  change  from  the  full  broad  August  cur\-e  to  the 
flattish  and  often  irregular  September  one  is  abrupt.  Thesmall- 
ness  of  the  mean  hourly  range  of  the  autumn  months  is  very  striking 
when  contrasted  with  the  spring  months,  whose  cur^-es  show  that 
the  mornings  arc  cold  and  the  mid-days  hot.  The  daily  range 
spoken  of  in  Section  IX.  has  no  direct  roJatiim  to  the  hourlycurve 
for  a  month  or  limger  time, — the  mean  daily  range  being  often 
grent  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  commenting  on  the  Leitb  observations 
remarks  that  they  form  three  groups.  1 ,  The  cunie.^  of  high 
lemperalure  being  those  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September; 
the  curees  of  low  temperature  being  those  of  Noiember,  De- 
cember, January,  February,  and  March ;  and  the  cwrue*  of 
moderate  temperature  those  of  April,  May,  and  October.  In  the 
projections  of  the  arctic  curves  of  temperature,  there  is  no  such 
distinct  grouping  marked  by  intervening  free  space.  The  three 
summer  months  are  indeed  clustered  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and 
the  winter  ones  at  the  other,  but  the  autumn  and  spring  months 
generally  alternating  with  each  other,  fill  up  the  vacancy  between 
ibem,  and  even  cut  both  groups.  Of  the  two  ci^uinoctial  mouths, 
September  and  March,  the  former  lies  near  or  among  the  summer 
curves,  and  the  latter  has  the  same  relation  to  the  winter  groups ; 
its  lowest  limbs  cutting  them,  or  sometimes,  as  at  Port  JBoweu, 
descending  below  the  whole  group.  Oclober  in  most  eases  is 
immediately  above  the  mean  annual  curve,  and  April  just  below 
it,  there  being  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Melville  Island,  where 
the  October  curve  lies  below  the  tineof  mean  temperature.  The 
curve  for  November  has  a  more  uncertain  position,  being  some- 
times mingled  with  the  winter  group,  and  at  other  times  so  high 
as  to  cut  the  mean  annual  curve.  May  (which  in  this  point  of 
liew,  that  is  its  connexion  with  the  sun's  declination,  pairs  with 
November)  has  its  curve  running  more  uniformly  about  midway 
between  the  mean  temperatm-e  and  the  summer  group. 

In  the  Tables  from  which  P!aiell.,fig.  6,  was  projected,  I  have 
Ttled  September  with  the  winter  mouths  and  March  among  the 
nnes  (contrary  to  what  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mr.  Snow 
their  types  in  the  arctic  regions  requiring  this 
I  at  tieiiii  and  Plymouth,  the  March  cnn'c  has 


4     ^^^^^1 

spring  character,  ihougli  September  at  tliesc  plafe* 
from  the  summer  type  than  in  the  higher  latitudes  of 
icn,  OnconsullingPlateii.,fig.  6,  the  verj' great  differ- 
1  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  of  place* 
]in   the  arctic  circle,  becomes  apparent ;  and  tUeM 
:  have  been  still  more  widely  separated  bad  September 

to  the  summer   months  and  March  to   the  winter 
se    cold  winters   and  warm   summers  are  the  cliif/ 

s  of  a  severe  or  continental  climate.      At  Leitb  iinj 
ihich  have  a  purelj'  maritime  climate,  thcie  curref 
nearer  to  each  other  in  the  scale  of  temperature.       ^ 

Section  VII. 

'tnination  of  l lie  two  times  of  tin  Day  when  tfie  Mtat 
Temperature  occurs. 

ive  of  daily  temperature  ontlie  average  of  a  month  m 
i,  has  been  shown  by  the  tables  and  plates  referred 
ceding  section,  to  rise  in  a  regular  manner  fr.im  a 

curring  at  some  hour  in  the  morning,  to  a  maximum 
ion,  and  from  thence  to  descend  until  it  reaches  ibr 
tin.  it  is  erident  that  it  must  cut  the  horizontal  line  .if 

On  ihe  THmes  of  Mean  Temppralure. 

few  remarks  that  I  think  necessary  to  make  is,  merely  to  point 
out  the  more  obvious  results  of  tbc  tables  constructed  from  actual 
obserrationa,  and  not  to  base  upon  tbem  any  reasonirig  upon  the 
general  distribution  of  heat  upon  the  earth's  surface ;  but  it  may 
assist  the  general  reader  to  have  placed  before  him  a  quotation  or 
two  on  the  subject  from  eminent  authorities.  Sir  John  Herschel 
slates  that  "  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
depends  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  its  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 
Whenever  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  that  place  is 
receiving  heat ;  when  below,  parting  with  it,  by  the  process  called 
radiation;  and  the  whole  quantities  received  and  parted  with  in 
the  year,  must  balance  each  other  at  every  station,  or  the  equili- 
brium of  temperature  would  not  be  supported."  ■  We  learn  also 
from  the  popular  treatises  on  astronomy  that,  as  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  daylight,  or  at  least  the  amount  of  lime  in  which  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon  throughout  ihe  year.f  is  very  nearly  the  same 
at  every  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  dlfTerence  of  the  heating 
effect  of  his  rays  in  different  parallels  of  latitude  must  be  due  to 
the  difference  of  his  average  elevation  at  these  places,  and  must 
consequently  decrease  in  approaching  the  poles.  And,  t^ain, 
in  reference  to  summer  heat  alone,  though  the  length  of  the  day 
increases  with  the  latitude,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  causes  fewer 
rays  to  strike  the  earth's  surface  ;^  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained in  what  degree  these  opposite  tendencies  counteract  each 
other. 

The  results  of  calculation  are  not,  however,  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  climate  of  any  place,  experience  having 
shown  that  the  mean  heat  of  different  places  on  the  same  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  is  very  various.  And  it  is  by  observation  alone 
that  we  can  determine  the  effect  of  local  causes,  such  as  the 
absolute  elevation  of  the  country  above  the  sea-level,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  extent  of  continent 
with  which  it  is  connected,  its  position,  whetlier  near  the  eastern 
or  western  shores  of  that  continent,  the  existence  of  large  lakes 
in  its  vicinity,  the  geological  constitution  of  the  soil,  its  di'ainage, 
and  the  average  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  &c.  One  object 
which  I  had  particularly  in  view  in  underlokhig  to  discuss  the  arctic 
observations  was,  to  elicit  the  differences  between  a  severe  or  con- 


•  Trmtisu  on  Aslronomy,  ji.  19G  — Soc.  for  Diff  ot  Useful  Knowledj-f. 
"  \»  the  inlfnie  heal  ■upposedloexUl.in  Ihe  centre  of  (ha  enrth  niiu;nt  Ih 
influenciu);  the  turfoee,  it  maf  be  tufficJent  to  tiy  ihat  M.  Fou 


paper  wriKen  to  dtmunitliute  Ibe  eii^lence  of  tliii  i: 
iD«y  be  proiird  rnim  Ihe  lain  of  reFrigeralioQ  that  »t  ihe  preieiil  time  Ihe  fttrci  of 
cenlml  lie»t  in  laiiiog  Ihe  leitiperntuie  of  Ihe  turfaee  nbrrve  ihe  value,  «hich  Ihe 
actiim  of  the  lua  aloue  wualiiiriviiit.baa  become  BlmDitiimemible" — Ed.i'kil.Jaur. 

»iv.p.n7. 

t  The  eBWI  of  rerrMlioa  in  (he  hl»;h  latituiles  ii  meutioneil  in  the  fullowin*;  poge. 
J  AatiOBDtDy,  by  the  Sgeiety  Ut  llw  Diffuiion  uf  U.efui  Knowledae,  p,  28, 
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pate,  and  tbat  of  tlie  inaritime  stations  of  l^lh  and 

lislaiicc  particularly'  affecting  the  arctic  oliservation^ 

1  the  spring,  must  not  be  left  unnoliced,  vut, 

I  Tbe   elfert  of  this  in  accelerating  the  appearance 

J  and    retarding    his  dlsappearancp.    has  never  beeo 

I  Init  tlie  full  amount  of  it  at  very  low  tempcratuns 

I  been  frcnerall}'  acknowledged.     ]\Ir.  Fislier  inform 

-  28°  Fahr.  he  found  the  horizontal  retraction  to  ht 

vith  ihe  addition  of  tlic  apparent  dip,  nearly  tbrei 

l\t  58°  or  G0°  Fahr.  the  refraction  must  have  beeil 

1  greater.     Tbe  mean  temperature  of  several  of  ihs 

s  ill  Sir  Edward  Parry's  different  wintering  placet 

I  that  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Fisher  obserred  as  aba« 

who  wintered  in  latitude  7(P  N-,  saw  ibe  mt 

|,iired  more  than  4J'  of  refraction  to  render  it  visible^ 

:'  Island,  the  period  of  the  sun's  absence  at  the  winUt 

liutually  shortened  nearly  a  fortnight  by  Tefraction. 

jFrnnklin,  the  vicinity  of  so  large  and  deep  a  body  of 

t  Bear  Lake  must  influence  tbe  mean  heat  in  two 

Iwitlistanding  the  general  fact  'luoted  from  M.  Foutiai 

fv  constant  supply  of  water  from  a  stratum  low  enougll 

[iiced  by  the  central  heal  of  llie  cardi  must  affect  tbe 

]■  of  ihe  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the  autumn  and 
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I    tliat    c>inrllir  ' 


clouds  obscuring  the  blue  sky.  It  often  huppened  that  shortly 
before  sunrise  the  sky  again  cleared,  and  it  was  almost  always  much 
colder  to  the  sensations  at  that  lime  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the 
night.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether,  when  the  sun 
dnes  not  set,  the  temperature  be  lowest  soon  after  midnight.  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  observations  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  de- 
termine this  point.  At  Melville  Island  and  Igloolik,  the  tem- 
perature is  lower  at  2  a.m.  than  at  midnight,  and  at  Port  Bmven 
at  1  A.M.  than  at  1 1  p.m.,  during  the  summer  months.  Another 
point  necessary  to  mention  is,  the  very  great  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  high  latitudes  of  North  America,  contrary  to 
the  popular  nolion  which  envelopes  all  these  countries  in  perpe- 
tual io^-  We  found  this  to  he  the  case  during  four  winters 
spent  in  the  interior,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  has  borne  testimony 
^.  '"  to  the  same  effect  on  the  coast.  Fogs  are  prevalent  only  when 
|B*''l3l6  ice  is  breaking  up  or  drifting  about. 

^■*"      Prefaced  by  these   observations,    table    xxxv.,  containing  the 
^^  leading  points  of  the  annual  daihj  cnrvf,  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
HF'''for  itself.      !l  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  difference  between 
^|r 'Ibe  British  and  North  American  observations,  is  in  the  length  of 
■    tile  interval  between  the  minimum  and  morning  mean,  or  in  other 
words,  the  rapidity  of  the  morning  ascent  of  temperature,  the  rise 
being  more  rapid  in  the  lower  latitudes,     The  length  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  evening  mean  and  minimum  is  affecied  in  the 
Opposite  way,  though  rather  less  regularly  by  a  decrease  of  lati- 
tude.    The  intervals  between  the  morning  and  evening  times  of 
mean  temperature  are  much  more  nearly  equal — their  lenglhs  at 
Melville  Island  and  Plymouth,  lying  24°  of  latitude  apart,  differing 
only  about  one-eleventh,  while  the  intervals  contained  in  the  two 
last  columns  of  the  table,  being  those  mentioned  above,  vary  one- 
balf  of  their  amount, 


Tabli 


XXXV. — Sliowing  the  critical  points   of  the  daily  curve  of 
temperature  at  various  plac 
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Tablb  XXXVII. — Showing  the  hmirs  of  morning  anJ  evening  when 
the  mean  temperalurc  of  four  quarters  of  the  vear,  of  ihc  summer  and 
winter  halves,  and  of  the  whole  year,  occnre. 
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Table  XXXVHI. — Showing  the  length  of  the  iuterviil  between  the  raoru- 
iiig  and  evening  hours  of  mean  temperature  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
deduced  from  table  xxxvi. : — 
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or  all  the  similar  pairs  of  hours,  that  of  4  anil  4  ore  nearer  to 
the  average  heat  of  the  whole  day  at  Melville  Island,  Winter 
Island,  and  Leilb ;  and  at  Port  Bowen  and  Plymouth,  9  and  0. 
Tlie  mean  temperatures  of  the  intermediate  pairs  as  they  are 
armnged  in  the  table,  are  less  tlian  the  annual  mean  of  the  24 
hours,  and  of  the  extreme  ones  greater  at  all  the  places  of  obsena- 
tion.  The  chang'e  from  deficiency  to  excess,  and  the  contrary,  takes 
place  twice  in  each  column,  and  by  considering  the  curves,  as  pro- 
jected on  Plate  II„  Fig.  7,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  9  and  9 
are  the  pair  of  hours  which  coincide  most  nearly  with  the  times  at 
which  the  curve  crosses  the  line  of  mean  temperature.  The  ab- 
scissa of  one  hour  of  each  pair  is  above  the  mean  line,  and  of  the 
other  below ;  the  deviations,  therefore,  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  any  pair  from  the  mean  must  have  a  relation  to  variations  in 
the  form  of  the  curve.  At  Igloolik,  10  and  10  approach  within 
100th  of  a  degree  of  the  mean  beat,  and  4  and  4  within  COOths. 


Tabli  XL. — Showing  the  deviation  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Bimilur 
pairs  of  hours  from  that  of  the  whole  day,  also  the  deviation  of  the 
annual  mean  of  the  extreme  temperatures  of  each  day  from  the  real 
mean  heut. 
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•  deviations  of  the  means  of  the  extreme  temperatures  for 
ilp  year,  from  the  true  means,  are  placed  underneath  the 
iropriated  lo  ihe  arctic  observations  in  this  table,  for 
roRiparison. 
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Tasls  XLI.— Showing  the  average  daily  range  of  temperature  for  each 
month,  and  for  the  whole  year,  at  varioua  places : — 
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Tablr   XLII.— Showing  the  extreme  range  of  temperature  in  one 

month : — 

£i|"'|  ».  |b«|  ..-.  |....  j      1      1      1      1 

Table  XLIII. — ^The  estrcme  range  in  one  year,  or  difference  between 

highest  and  lowest  lemperntores  recorded  ;— 
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SECTION  X. 

On  the  Parabolic  Form  of  the  Four  Branches  of  the  Mean  Annual 

Daily  Curve, 

[See  Table  XLIV.,  p.  372.] 

The  calculations  contained  in  Table  XLIV.  were  made  after 
the  subjoined  formulae  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster^  and  the 
values  of  the  symbols  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  that  tabic. 
T  is  the  required  temperature  at  the  given  time^  and  y  the  ordi- 
nate corresponding  to  that  time. 

1 .  The  night  branch  descends  from  the  evening  mean  tempera- 
ture to  the  minimum.  The  formula  for  calculating  the  temperatures 
of  this  semi-parabola  is 

£.  For  the  morning  branch,  which  ascends  from  the  minimum 
to  the  morning  mean> — 

3.  For  the  noon  branch,  which  ascends  from  the  morning  mean 
to  the  maximum^ — 

GHxv* 

4.  For  the  afternoon  branch,  which  descends  from  the  maximum 
to  the  evening  mean^ — 

^     ^        EG«     • 

Sir  David  Brewster  gives  also  other  formulae^  which^  with  their 
investigations,  are  given  at  length  in  his  paper  so  frequently 
quoted  by  us.  Mr.  Snow  Harris  has  made  similar  calculations 
for  Plymouth  by  the  same  formulae. 

.  Of  the  Leith  observations  Sir  David  remarks  that  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  calculated  parabolic  abscissae  and  the  points 
•I  the  ettTfe  ascertained  by  observation^  is  a  quarter  of  a  degree 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  the  difiTerences  are  most  perceptible  in 
Am  afternoon  branch  oi  the  curve  between  4  and  8  hours.  Mr. 
Harris  .alio  found  the  difference  greatest  at  Plymouth  in 
aftemoonlhiancii^  and  amounting  to  eight-tenths  of  a  degree^ 
li  he  ^'^^^f'^Ttf  to  be  too  great  a  deviation  to  allow  that  branch 

i-panbobu'    At  the  several  arctic  places  of 
taoC  the  curve  coincide  more  nearly 


OU.  at  Heda  One,  18£7>  and  at  Fort  Enterprige,  1820-1.    375 


Tablb  XLV.— Reiults  of  a  thermometric  register  for  every  second 
hour,  kept  on  board  the  Hecla,  at  anchor  in  Hecla  Gove,  Spitzbergen, 
during  the  lummer  quarter  of  1827  :  lat.  79""  55'  N.,  long.  16''49'  £. 
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The  temperatures  taken  on  board  the  Trent,  in  1818,  when  cruifing  in  m  mean  latitude 
of  80^  N.  aud  longitude  10°  £.  gave  the  following  means : — 

June,  July. 


+  33*73 


'I 
+  35-98 


August 


Summer  quarter. 


+  33-80 


+  34-52  Fahr. 


Tabls  XLVI.-^Some  resultB  of  a  thermometric  register  kept  at  Fort 
Enterprise  in  1820-21 :  lat.  64""  28^  N.,  long.  1 13^  06'  W. ;  supposed 
I .  height  above  the  sea  level  850  feet. 


Month. 

Highest 

temperature 

recorded. 

Lowest 

temperature 
recorded. 

Means  of                          | 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

Extremes. 

1820. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
.Dec. 

1821. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
Aoril 
May 

o 

+  53-00 

37-00 

25-00 

6-00 

20-00 
1-00 
24  00 
40-00 
6800 

o 

+  16-00 
+    5-00 
~  3100 

—  57-50 

—  49-00 

—  5100 

—  49-00 

—  32-00 
+    8-00 

o 

+  .39-30 
+  '27-90 
+    -2-80 

—  25-80 

—  9-68 

—  19-10 

—  0-SO 
+  16-40 

+  42-80 

o 

+  28-30 
+  1«'80 

—  4-30 

—  33-50 

—  21-50 

—  31-60 

—  22-30 

—  710 
+  20-30 

o 

+  ai-so 

+  23-40 

—  0-75 

—  29-65 

—  15-60 

—  25-35 

—  11-60 
+    4-65 
+  31-55 

Means 

{of  a  year 

+  22-83 

—  20-42 

+    6-14 

—    4-41    i    +    0-86 

1 
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The  following  table  is  compiled  from  Sir  Oemge  Back'i  A^ 
pendix  to  bis  Journal,  but,  not  having  acceas  to  his  ongitial  abier- 
vations,  I  have  been  unable  to  compute  the  dailj  cmrre  for  the 
period, — which  the  obserrations,  being  15  each  da;,  were  i 
enough  to  have  enabled  me  to  do. 


Tabls  XLVIf. — Cont^ning  the  daily  and  monthly  mean  temperatiim 
for  portions  of  the  yeare  1633-34,  at  Fort  Beliance,  near  the  eut 
end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Lat.  62°  46'  N.,  Long.  109°.  Suppoied 
height  above  the  sea,  650  feet. 


The  three  following  tables  pve  the  results  of  n  tbermometric 
journal  kept  at  Penetanguishene,  on  Lake  Huron,  in  lat.  44°  48'  N., 
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loog.  eOP  40"  W.,  and  60O  feet  above  the  >ea,  by  Mr.  Todd,  ai- 
mtant  lurgeon,  RN. 

TailkXLVIII. — Shoving  the  mean  heat  of  each  month  at  font  sercTal 
hours,  and  aho  the  mean  of  one  pair,  8  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Uanlb. 

BA.M, 

N„p. 

3  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

Heinor 
8u.de. 

IKS. 

fz 

Jalj 

ss 

Oct. 
No.. 
Dec. 
1826. 

fe. 

Hireh 
A|>ril 

+  50-41 
6a-07 
70-71 
67-16 

52-42 
41-81 
31-19 
23-00 

1?:S 

27-61 
34-63 

+  eo-OG 

71-60 

K16 
£6'S7 
52-26 
39-68 
25-52 

24-55 
23-32 
33-26 
39-00 

+  62-29 
72-87 
76-94 
73-64 
68  23 
53-42 

S-U 

26-16 
25-87 
34  61 
40-67 

S3-94 
46-90 
3913 

24-94 

23-18 
21-52 
31-19 
37-53 

+  31-98 
65-23 
70-38 
68-M 
53' 18 
45-85 
36-66 
23-97 

21-38 
19  ■t6 
89-42 

as'us 

Mmh) 

+  4a>03 

+  4805 

+  50-20 

+  45*53 

+  44-225 

In  ib<  jeir  1S20  ilie  n 


nnal  heal  al  8  A.M.  was 


Table  XLIX. — Showing  the  meana  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  et 

muiilli,  and  the  means  of  the  extremes 


Meiiii  Qf                             1 

Exlreme*. 

1S25. 

D 

o 

0 

M«y 

+  63-96 

+  46-23 

+  5509 

61-40 

67-BS 

77-40 

66'90 

7J-15 

C3'25 

58-43 

51-4! 

54-93 

48-B3 

Dee. 

27-61 

21-16 

24-38 

27-67 

17' 12 

22-50 

Feb. 

13-67 

21 'il 

April 

41-93 

33-00 

37-48 

Mean;. 

+  51-21 

+  40-69 

+  45-96 
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Tabljl  L.-^howing  the  mean  heat  of  four  seaaoniy  and  of  the  lix 
Buinmer  and  six  winter  monthi  in  1825-26,  at  the  aame  place. 


Periodf. 

8  h.  A.M. 

Noon.' 

3  P.M. 

8P.IC. 

8Mid& 

3  Aummer  months 
3  autumn  ditto 
3  winter  ditto 
3  upring  ditto 

o 

-f  67-67 
+  4.3-82 

+  20-n 

+  37  60 

o 

+  73-96 
+  49-63 
+  24-56 
+  44-16 

0 

+  74-50 
51  19 
26-07 
45-91 

o 

+  68-50 
46-66 
23-40 
40-78 

o 

+  6803 
45-24 
21-75 
39*19 

6  lummer  ditto 
6  winter  ditto 

+  52-63 
+  32-04 

59-06 
3717 

60-21 
38-70 

54-64 
35*08 

53-64 
33-56 

Pcnetanguishcne  is  situated  on  a  bank  rising  steeply  from  the 
beach  of  one  of  the  sheltered  bays  of  Lake  Huron.  Mr.  Todd, 
in  his  remarks  on  its  climate,  observes^  that  the  spring  of  18£6  was 
the  earliest  he  had  known  during  eight  years*  residence  at  the 
place.  ''In  general/'  he  says,  "  the  snow  remains  on  the 
ground  till  the  latter  end  of  April.  In  June  or  July  the  tempe- 
rature occasionally  rises  to  9*^^,  when  the  heat  is  oppressive  to 
the  sensations,  and  for  the  most  part  precedes  a  thunder-storm, 
after  which  the  air  becomes  cooler.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  in 
March ;  and  the  ice,  which  by  that  time  has  attained  a  thickness  of 
]()  inches,  begins  to  dissolve.  Snow  falls  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  harbour  freezes  over  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
comber.*'  Mr.  Todd  once  only  obser\'ed  the  thermometer  as  low 
as  ^  S^2P,  which  was  for  a  few  hours  in  January,  1822.  The  snow 
attains  n  depth  of  3  feet  in  the  course  of  the  winter  in  the  woods, 
but  the  ground  beneath  it  is  not  frozen.  He  thinks  that  the 
greatest  heat  occurs  at  S  p.m.«  and  the  least  at  3  a.m.  ;  but  he 
did  not  ascertain  the  fact  by  a  continuous  series  of  hourly  ob- 
sor\'ations. 

As  the  mean  of  the  combined  obser^'ations  at  8  in  the  morn- 
ing and  8  in  the  evening  is,  at  Leith  and  Plymouth,  less  than  the 
true  menu  of  the  ^24  hours,  but  does  not  in  either  case  differ  from 
it  more  than  }  of  a  degree,  we  cannot  err  much  in  considering  the 
mean  heat  of  the  year  18^25-126.  at  Penetanguishene,  to  be  about 
4.>''  Fahr.«  or  a  little  more,  which  corresponds  nearly  enough 
with  the  mean  of  the  extreme  temperatures,  which  is  +  45®  •96. 
This  is  abvUit  S"^  below  the  mean  temperature  of  Leith,  although 
Penelanjruishene  lies  upiiards  of  11°  of  latitude  more  to  the 
southwanl.  If  we  allow,  with  Dr.  Daltim,  a  depression  of  1^  of 
teni|H^ralure  for  everv  hundreil  yards  of  ele\-atiou  above  the  sea, 
and  augment  the  mean  heat  of  Penetangfuishene  in  that  propor- 
tion, it  will  still  be  less  than  that  of  Leith ;  and  even  allowing,  at 
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"BAt,  Nixon*8  experiments  would  lead  us  to  do,  a  degree  for  250 
/^eet,  we  should  only  bring  them  to  an  equality. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Captain  Washington  for  the 
44K)llowing  highly  valuable  table  of  mean  temperatures  of  ten  dif- 
ferent stations  in  Sweden^  which  furnishes  the  means  of  making  a 
:S3iore  extensive  comparison  between  the  temperature  of  Northern 
3Surope  and  Arctic  America.      The   table  was   drawn   up   by 
^^>lonel  Forsellj  of  Stockholm,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the 
<jeogTaphical  Society  of  London. 

The  original  MS.  is  in  the  centigrade  scale^  which  has  been 
converted  into  that  of  Fahrenheit.  I  am  unwilling  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  paper  by  mentioning  the  many  interesting  differences 
of  climate  pointed  out,  by  contrasting  this  table,  or  one  wliich 
may  be  compiled  from  it  of  the  mean  heat  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year^  with  those  which  precede  it ;  and  shall  merely  state  ge- 
ner^y  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  east  side  of  one  con- 
tinent appears  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  western  shores  of 
the  other  in  the  high  latitudes,  of  about  20*"  of  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, and  that  the  isothermal  line,  in  passing  from  Norway 
to  America^  is  bent  12°  of  latitude  to  the  southward.  As,  how- 
ever,  none  of  the  pairs  of  places  agree  exactly  in  latitude  or  altitude, 
these  quantities  are  to  be  considered  as  but  roughly  estimated. 

Table  LLr— Containing  mean  temperatures  of  various  places  in  Sweden 

by  Colonel  Forsell,  of  Stockholm. 


0     ' 

0      ' 

0      ' 

0      ' 

O      ' 

0      ' 

0      ' 

0      ' 

0      ' 

O      ' 

MaMluk 

L.53  4S 

Land. 

Alt. 

soft. 

No.l. 

L.56  53 

WeiiS. 

Alt. 
500  ft. 
NO.S. 

L.57  49 
Gotten- 

bUTg. 

No.  3. 

L.59  93 
Carl- 

stad. 

Alt. 

180  ft. 

No.  4. 

L.59  90 
Stock- 
holm. 
Alt. 
198  ft. 
No.  5. 

L.60  39 

Falun. 

Alt. 
400  ft. 
No.  6. 

L.  69  38 

Heru«- 

sund. 

No.  7. 

L.6324 
Oster- 

•ami. 

Alt. 

1050  ft. 

No.  8. 

L.63  50 
UmeiL 

No.  9. 

L.68  30 

Eoon* 

tekiif. 

Alt. 

1467  ft. 

No.  10. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+27*28 
24*32 
95-86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Die.    . 
Jao.     . 
Feb.    . 

+31-01 
S8-51 
S9-10 

+28-66 
97-86 
28-18 

+34-49 
99-99 
30*11 

+97-30 
95-60 
98-49 

+94-15 
18-68 
23-30 

+18-70 
16-39 
17*04 

+90*96 

9-95 

15*30 

+13-64 
11-60 
14*98 

+  9-44 
0  19 
1-92 

Mai«h 

ApiiL  . 

88*86 
41-S9 
51*69 

80*68 
40-80 
53*19 

84-25 

43*84 
53-09 

31*26 
39-64 
50*30 

99  58 
36-76 
48-96 

98-65 

93-78 
31*04 
49*38 

95*72 
33*00 
43-33 

92-18 

33-98 

43-28 
1 

11*59 
96-15 
37  20 

Jane    . 
Joly    . 
Aofost 

«0«31 
63-95 
6i-64 

6S'S0 
66-04 
6319 

61*04 
64*08 
61*98 

59-34 
63-44 
60  80 

57  03 
63-46 
60-80 

57*30 
60-35 
57*34 

53-30 
68*64 
56-95 

54*48 
57*90 
55*96 

54*50 
61*24 
56-70 

49  09 
68*10 
66-79 

BCpC.     • 

OcS.     . 

Mot.    . 

66-17 
47-01 
87*90 

54-30 
44*48 
35-49 

55-90 
48-66 
88*65 

54-18 
43-90 
85-39 

53*65 
44*18 
35-38 

50-69 
43-68 
30-92 

47-48 
39-24 
98-50 

45-94 
39*40 
99*08 

47*66 

38-95 
97*10 

43*06 
97*46 
U  75 

Annl.) 
MeaaJ 

+45-10 

44*56 

46-34 

43*98 

42*18 

89-99 

36*36 

36-80 

35  49 

97*04 

Note.— No.  1  is  the  retuUof  54  yean*  obterrations.  IVom  1765  to  1818;  No.  9  of  36  years,  from  1786 
to  1821:  No.  3  of  46  yenn.  flrom  17^  to  1839 ;  No.  4  of  10  years,  from  1815  to  lt'94 ;  No.  5  of  15  \e  tr«, 
from  1806  to  1899 ;  No.  6  of  9  yean,  from  1830  to  1838 ;  No.  7  of  30  years,  ttom  1787  to  1816;  Ni>.  8  of 
6  years,  fkom  18i3  to  18i8  ;  No.  9  of  9  years,  from  1796  to  1804;  and  No.  10  of  5  yean,  from  1»U3  to 
1806w 
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Table  LIL— Temperaturet  at  Yakuik,  Siberia,  lat  62^  l\f  If,^ 
from  many  succeBsive  yean  of  obsenration.    (M.  EnnaiL) 


JT  I    i  •*   ^ 


The  annual  mean  nt  6  a.m.  U  4-  10*33°;  ml  S  p.m.  +  91*640;  mud  at  9  p.m.  +  19-47^  . 
tlio  curve  it  much  bolder  than  at  Plymouth.    The  mean  heal  of  the  yeot  is  mbont  +  14f^    ^^ 

Table  LIII. — Of  six  months'  temperatures,  at  two  several 
Fort  Vancouver,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia.    LtL' 
37' N.,  long.  120°  50' W. 


Month. 

7  A.M. 

1P.M. 

1835. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
rDec.     1 
1  1836. 
Ijan.       ' 
iFeb.     J 

March. 

o 

+44-48 
3713 
35-65 

35*33 
34-29 
40*45 

0 

+55-76 
43-60 
41-06 

39-51 
44-00 
56*42 

Mean  of-) 
6  months.  J 

+37-52 

+46-22 

Mean  of  \ 
3  winter  > 
months.  J 

+34-75 

+40-99 

The  above  table^  compiled  from  the  Journal  of  the  Rer. 
Parker^  serves^  as  far  as  it  goes^  to  show  the  difference  betwap] 
the  climate  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  that  of  the  eaa| 
coast  of  America.     The  heat  at  the  hours  of  observation  ia  mnchij 
greater  at  Fort  Vancouver  than  at  Penetanguishene^  the  greater  fll|»-, 
ration  of  which  is  nearly  compensated  by  its  more  southern  poijtiai  J 
of  1°  of  latitude.  The  temperature  at  Fort  Vancouver  is>  howera% .  ^j 
10°  less  for  the  same  three  months  than  at  Leith^  which  ia  10|^€t  y 
latitude  farther  to  the  north;  and  for  the  whole  six  months  t|ie  '^ 
difference  is  13°  of  Fahrenheit.     There  is>  however,  reason  to 
believe^  that  the  summer  heat  is  much  greater  on  the  Oregwp 
than  at  Leith. 

M.  Baer  states  in  a  menaoir  on  the  dimatt  of  Sitka,  which  did  not  icadi  i^iM 
country  till  after  the  preceding  paper  had  been  sent  to  the  pren,  that  in  tha  ftftti 
parallel  of  north  latitude  the  mean  annual  temperature  on  the  western  ooai|  ff 
America  is  18^  F.  higher  than  on  the  eastern  coatit,  though  still  some  degrees  OH 
ferior  to  that  ou  the  western  coast  of  Europe.  This  coincides  with  out  renaill  fal 
pa^e  49  uf  the  mean  heat  on  the  coast  of  Norway  being  20°  above  that  on  0M 
eastern  shores  of  America  in  the  same  parallels.— Vide  Bull.  Sci.  de  TAcadt  da  Bfe 
Peterifbourg.-— Baer,  U^ber  da  Klima  von  Sitka,  Sfc. 


XVII- — On   the   Proviwe  of  La  Rioja   in  South  America  to 
accompany  a  Map.     By  J.  O.  French,  Esq. 

The  writer  of  tUia  paper  proceeded  in  April,  18SG,  from  Buonos 
AjTes  lo  the  province  of  La  Riuja,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
some  mining  opcraUom.  In  that  province  and  the  adjoining  one 
of  Cordova  he  passed  more  than  two  years,  during  which  he  had 
occasion  to  make  several  journeys  in  the  interior,  and  to  become, 
in  consequence,  acquainteil  with  a  jiorlion  of  South  America 
unknown  to  Europeans.  He  is  led  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
following  account,  taken  from  his  notes  at  the  time,  may  prove 
of  some  interest ;  and,  at  any  rate,  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  features  of  a  large  district  very  imperfectly  laid  down  in 
all  existing  maps. 

The  city  of  Cordova  in  lat.  31°  26'  14"  S.,  is  172  post  leagues 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  last  SO  leagues  of  which  are  diversified 
with  a  succession  of  park-like  and  forest  scenery,  which  has  a 
picturesque  and  pleasing  appearance,  offering  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  unbroken  monotony  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Apes. 

Within  2  or  3  leagues  of  Cortlova  the  road  makes  a  decided 
ascent  of  about  200  feel,  at  the  summit  of  which  it  breaks  through 
low  woods  and  coppices,  and,  piercing  some  whitish  and  yellowish 
clifis,  suddenly  descends  and  opens  out  to  the  eye  the  broad  shal- 
low stream  of  the  Rio  Primero.  winding  round  the  city.  This  river 
is  here  from  100  to  loO  yards  broad,  and  fordable,  eicept  during 
floods.  Of  these,  aremarkableonetook  placeinAprd,  ISiit).  The 
waters  rushed  from  the  mountains  with  a  roar  which  was  heard 
in  the  city  several  leagues  distant  ;  the  town  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  destruction,  and  must  have  been  swept  away,  had 
not  the  river  timely  burst  its  natural  bounds  on  the  right 
bank.  It  laid  the  country  under  water  for  sixty  miles  southward, 
obliterating  all  the  gardens  and  enclosures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dty,  and  covering  them  with  a  new  stratum  of  sand,  I  wiis  then 
nn  my  way  to  tiie  dty  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  travelled  with 
the  water  up  to  my  horse's  flanks.  The  swollen  carcases  of 
drowned  biscachas  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction  floating  on 
the  waters  for  leagues. 

Cordova  is  a  clean  town,  with  broad  unpaved  streets  and  neat 
houses  on  the  usual  Spanish  construction.  The  principal  edi- 
fices, the  cathedral  and  churches,  possess  little  architectural 
merit. 

The  climate  presents  a  mean  between  the  extreme  humidity 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  great  and  uniform  dryness  of  the  ad- 
juioing  province  of  Ia  Hioja.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  serenity 
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e  spring  and  autumnal  months ;  then  the  eihi- 
s  of  the  air  to  the  seasoned  traveller  renders  a 
3  night's  bivouac  in  the  hills — with    his  saddle 

Icridagps  for  a  couch,  and  the  starry  heaven,  nowhere 

]  lirilliancv,  for  a  canopy — delightful.  In  summer 
nore  endurable  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  prcf- 
I  the  city,  which  is  built,  as  the  natives  say,  en  tm 
ell.  At  that  season  the  air  is  dry  and  intensely 
il  a  breath  to  disturb  it :  on  the  other  hand,  on  tlie 
winter,  currents  of  chill  air  will  sometimes  lower 
LPter  30  dcEreea  in  a  few    hours.     As  at    Buenos 

lie  tliunder-storms,  which  have  damaged,  more  or  l*»s, 
public  buildings,  including  the  cathedral,  are  of  oidi- 
ure.  The  soil  of  the  province  of  Cordova,  generally 
[11,  is  not  (it  for  arable  culture  without  irrigaticai. 
lieat  is  in  consequence  raised  ;  and  the  small  supply 
ihe  consumption  of  the  upper  class  is  imported  from 
Tlie  lower  classes  live  upon  beef,  with  Indian  corn, 
V  in  the  mountain  valleys,  pumpkins,  camotes  (sweet 
i)d  fruits.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  gnats,  ore  abundant, 
kel  is  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  common  poultry, 
I  of  game,  liares,  and  partridges,  and  occasionally  ■ 
s  of  deer  abiiut  the  size  of  a  large  hare,  found  io 

lipon  the  lable-land  beyond  the  ritv.  The  common 
'  [>s,  cherries,  fiffs,  peaches,  grapes,  the  melon,  pome- 
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The  range  in  question  is  chiefly-  of  granite  and  sicnite.  The 
Cucsta  and  its  neighbour  hood  exhibits  gneiss  passing  into  mica- 
slate,  sienite,  and  granular  limestone.  In  the  southern  and  central 
regions  occur  whole  districts  of  compact  limestone.  From  Serre- 
zuela,  the  northern  termination  of  the  western  range,  southward 
lo  the  middle  of  that  range,  are  beds  of  greenstone  in  contact  with 
a  sandstone,  which  is  probably  calcareous,  and  la  some  instances 
has  a  slaty  structure ;  but  clay  slate  nowhere  appears,  nor  is,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  any  where  found  in  the  Cordovese  bills. 
To  the  south  of  the  last  mentioned  localities,  the  rucka  beciime 
granitic,  and  mica-slate  occurs,  with  beds  of  greenstone,  sienite, 
and  sandstone,  and  scattered  fragments  of  milk  quartz,  with  im- 
bedded mica,  are  found  among  the  detritus  of  the  valleys. 

To  the  left  of  the  road,  prettily  situated,  arc  the  remains  of  the 
old  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  now  converted  into  chacras  and 
estancias  (farms)-  These  establishments,  which  generally 
attract  the  traveller's  attention  by  a  shattered  belfry  and  architec- 
ture above  the  usual  standard,  appeal  afTectingly,  in  these  remote 
regions,  to  his  better  feelings,  in  favour  of  men  who  successfully 
advocated  a  spirit  of  Christian  mercy  and  benevolence,  when  con- 
quest and  a  war  of  extermination  desolated  the  land,  and  bid  fair 
to  put  an  end  to  the  aboriginal  nations.  The  chief,  and  first  met 
with,  of  these  establisbments,  is  Santa  Catalina,  about  16  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Cordova.  Thence  to  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
the  Cordovese  chain  is  about  25  rood  leagues  further  over  barren 
and  rocky  undulations,  alternating  wilh  fertile  and  beautifully 
picturesque  plains  and  valleys.  Near  their  northern  termination 
is  an  opening  through  tbe  bills,  passable  with  difficulty  by  a 
carriage ;  by  which,  gradually  descending  into  the  plains  on  the 
opposite  side,  we  proceeded  to  tlie  estancia  of  Las  Algarobas. 
BO  named  from  the  extraordinary  growth  of  those  trees  in  tbis 
district.  1  was  shown  a  remarkable  specimen  of  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  six  feet  or  more  in  diameter :  though  the  trunk 
for  timber  proliably  did  not  exceed  1 5  feet  in  height,  its  crooked 
branches  spread  over  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  50  feet. 

Here  we  made  preparations  for  crossing  the  great  Salinas,  or 
salt  plains;  nor  were  tbey  trifling,  considering  we  had  but  a 
single  carriage :  still  that  was  the  first  fonr-wbeel  vehicle  which 
had  ever  attempted  to  cross  the  Salinas:  about  seventy  horses 
were  coUecletl  for  tbe  service ;  a  bullock  was  killed  aiid  cut  up  for 
ckarqtie,  as  it  is  called  when  dried  for  use,  the  hrond  pieces  of 
which,  hung  out  in  tbe  sun  upon  /aro»  fastened  to  the  trees, 
looked  like  so  many  clothes  hung  out  to  dry  r  it  was  necessary, 
also,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  water  for  the  journey:  all  this  delayed 
us  half  of  one  day,  and  the  whole  of  another.  The  family  re- 
sidmg  at  this  estoncia,  as  usual  in  the  remoter  localities  of  the 
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Inces,  were  clothed  in  ponchos  antl  other  srbclec  of 
Ktton  and  ivool)i?n  manufncture,  and  were  in  a  com- 
llition  of  rural  life.     They  presented   us   with  sodk    I 
kdc  of  the  fruit  of  the  omintia  tuna,  and  other  du/cei     I 
lits   for   the  journey.    The  eslanciero  himseir,  witb     I 
lid  (I  convivial  evening,  had  lost  little  of  his  Spanish    ] 
■crmiicture  with  the  Indian,  and  was  a  fine  old  man.    | 
Bccompany  us  on  the  present  occasion  with  an  Indian, 
p  across  the  scarcely  explored  region.     This  man  ww 
Irseman,  naked  save  the  waistcloth,  (chiripa),    Undec 
1,  on  April  4,  we  began  our  journey  northward  through 
■   country,    partially  wooded,    the    surface    soil  of 
lly  consisted  of  small  stony  and    pebbly  fragmenU, 
lolhing  but  a   very   diminutive    but    thickly  spread 
|histle.  or  what  appeared  to  be  such.     At  night  wc 
nlct  consisting  of  about  half  a  doxen  huts  or  rancbm 
r  sort,  where  we  slcjit.     The  following  day  we  pur- 
i^sierly  course  through  fine  open  woods,  in  whicji 
rntllcsnake,  a  rare  occurrence  in  these  parts,  as  it 
I  measured  five  feet  in  length,  and  had   five  rings,  or 
Ifimgs  were  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.      I  skinned 
specimen,  but  it  unfortunately  got  mutilated  by 
away.     In  the  afternoon  we  nrrived  al 
a  open  plain.     The  Cordovese  hills  out 
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novel  and  striking — the  wide  plain,  level  and  smooth  as  a  floor, 
and  Bnow-wbite  with  superticiEd  salt,  stretching  ila  treeless  and 
shrubless  waste  on  all  sides  to  the  horieon,  unbroken  by  any 
object,  save  a  few  stunted,  straggling,  and  leafless  alkaline 
bushes,  the  black  and  crooked  branches  of  which,  contrasting  with 
the  whiteness  of  the  soil,  were  here  and  there  hid  and  intersected 
by  a  brnad,  compact,  and  very  thin  stratum  of  mist,  whose  under 
surface  was  slightly  elevated  from  the  soil,  while  its  upper  was 
below  the  tops  of  the  bushes ;  thus  permitting  only  their  stems 
and  ti)ps  to  be  recognized.  This  was  the  mirage.  Over  head 
rolled  thick  and  broad  masses  of  translucent  white  \'apour,  which, 
except  at  intervals,  hid  the  sun  without  greatly  intercepting  his 
light;  and  when  his  rays  shot  between  these  masses,  they  were 
reflected  from  the  space  on  which  they  fell,  by  the  saline  superficies 
of  the  soil,  with  a  dazzling  effulgence.  Such  was  the  appearance  of 
these  vast  salt  plains  at  the  time  we  crossed  them,  in  the  middle  of 
April.  Great  changes,  however,  in  their  aspect  are  produced  by  k 
variation  of  circumstances.  1  have  myself  observed  the  most  astound- 
ing change  in  the  appearance  of  a  port  ion  of  the  plain  of  Famatina 
after  sudden  rain,  (where  rain  rarely  falls  except  with  thunder,) 
succeeded  by  a  hot  sun.  In  a  region  where  slight  saline  efflores- 
cence is  ordinarily  seen,  the  ground  became  almost  snuw-white  from 
the  rapid  crystal  ligation  of  saline  matter,  and  reflecting  the  rays  of 
a  fierce  sun,  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  keep  the  sight  fixed  on  the 
road- track — the  landscape  appeared  in  one  blaze  of  reflected  light, 
trees  and  shrubs  seemetl  on  fire,  and  the  whole  scene  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  land  of  the  genii ;  while  the  liot  north 
wind  called  the  *owrf(7,  hereafter  described  —  the  Siroc  of  these 
regions — rose  by  degrees,  and  in  squalls,  to  a  gale,  with  a  closo 
heat  like  that  of  a  furnace.* 

As  we  proceeded  onward  through  the  Salina,  we  came  to 
some  shallow  basin-like  hollows,  that  had  apparently  been  filled 
with  water  which  had  evaporated,  leaving  a  moist  blackish  earth 
effloresced  considerably  with  saline  incrustations,  in  passing  which, 
in  an  untrodden  region,  caution  was  necessary.  Willi  these  excep- 
tions, we  pursued  our  course  over  this  trackless  region  at  a  smart 
gallop  during  the  whole  day,  the  western  range  of  the  Cordovese 
mountains  appearing  finally  on  our  left  front,  and  giving  fair 
warrant  of  the  accuracy  of  our  Indian  guide,  who  had  the  sun 
alone  for  his  compass.  The  noble  horses  were  in  the  pride  of 
strength.  They  had  neither  fcwd  nor  water  during  this  day,  nor 
until  the  evening  of  the  following  ;    yet  they  flagged  not  in  spirit 
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riic  scene  of  Inzo-ino:  tbem  for  a  remount  was  fm- 
mosi  niiimating  description;  the  efforts  of  the  borsc- 
ect  ihem  together  were  uftcn  fnutiated  at  the  poini 
sliinent,  Ijy  the  whole  breaking  bound,  and  scouiing 
(cr^ence,  unlil,  yielding  to  tbeir  pregarioua  instiaa 
!\]\y  again  and  again  in  small  groups,  till  the  pecin* 
them,  would  finally  catdi  with  the  /euro  the  number 
the  relay. 

all  we  pitched  our  bivouac  upon  the  margin  of  i 
i^htly  elevated  above  that  of  the  great  Salina,  when 
>rt  of  vegetation,    consisting  of  mosses  and  stuin«l 
ijs,   from  which  it  was  barely  possible  to  cuUect  the 
f  ft  fire,    was    struggling   to  display    itself,    the  air 
imp  as  it  always  is  in  the  Salinas,  however  hot  the 
ve  been, — the  night  moonless  and  starless.      It  wu 
ancholy  spot,  apparently  as  little  frequented  by  beuu 

g,  nest  morning,  westward   over  a    trackless  plais, 
lib  stunted  shrubs,  and  with  the   Serrezuela  of  the 
range  in  sight  on    the  left,  we  fell  into  the  poat-ronte 
m    Cordova   to    Simbolar,    and   approached    a    m<He 
im.      In  the  way  through  these  woods  we  passed  an 
c  marked  with  a  cross,  which,  it  is  said,  commemorates 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  having  here  pitched  his  bt- 
e   night,    was  attacked  by  a  jaguar,   and  pursued  Up 
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traversed,  by  the  oW  roule,  as  far  as  La  Cienega,  is  undu- 
lating, and  covered  with  prelVy  dense  woods,  in  which  the  alga- 
roba  still  predominates.  The  post  and  hamlet  of  the  Cienegn 
occupies  a  most  picturesque  sylvnn  spot,  adorned  with  groups  of 
fine  trees,  among  which  the  dwellings  are  loosely  scattered.  Milk 
is  here  abundant  and  good  cheese  is  made.  From  this  hamlet  to 
that  of  Polco,  about  4  leagues  in  a  north -westerly  direction,  an 
undulating  and  interesting  woodland  country  is  traversed.  I  had 
a  fruitless  chase  here  after  an  iguana  .')  feet  in  length;  it  is  es- 
teemed good  eating  by  the  natives.  Polco  is  also  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  great  desert  we  had  crossed,  and  upon  the  eastern 
habitable  limits  of  the  Llanos.  The  ground  is  here  alternately 
rocky  and  woody,  consisting,  in  some  places,  of  beds  of  aienite  and 
of  sandstone,  which  crop  out  on  the  plain,  and  close  to  the  ham- 
let a  range  of  low  rocky  hills  runs  northerly  and  intersects  the 
country  for  several  leagues.  {The  traveller  falls  in  with  them 
again  at  Hediona,  the  next  post-station.)  Under  this  low  range, 
among  rocky  and  verdant  dells,  sprinkled  with  low  woods,  and 
intersected  with  green  alleys,  the  cottages  and  huts  of  Polco  are 
scattered,  surrounded  by  small  picturesque  inclusures  of  vines, 
gardens,  and  Indian  corn,  Here  we  passed  the  night,  the  sixth 
since  leaving  Las  Algarobas ;  having  passed  one  in  the  woods 
between  San  Francisco  and  Simbolar.  and  another  in  those  between 
the  latter  and  La  Cienega.  Travelling  in  a  vehicle  through  such 
regions  is  difficult  work  ;  we  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  its  demolition. 
In  the  woods  of  La  Cienega  the  horses  dragged  it  over  hushes, 
roots,  and  stumps,  at  the  frequent  risk  of  overturning  it  or  break- 
ing it  in  pieces.  Not  unfrequently  we  had  to  alight  and  cut  down 
trees  ere  we  could  make  our  way  through  the  woods.  Still  the 
scene  was  animating — the  thoughtless  peons  cheered  as  they  got 
on.  apparently  caring  much  less  for  the  live  lumber  within  tlie 
carriage  than  for  the  credit  of  getting  rapidly  over  the  ground. 
In  these  woods  we  met  the  two  dejjulies  of  La  Rioja  on  horse- 
back, on  their  way  to  join  the  Congress  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  I 
could  not  help  envying  them  their  safer  mode  of  conveyance 
through  these  wilds.  Snakes,  some  of  them  venomous,  are  found 
in  these  regions  :  one  in  p.-irticular,  a  small  black  snake  about  9 
inches  long,  called  aspa  by  the  natives,  is  reputed  deadly.  The 
pumas  are  numerous  in  the  Llanos,  and  are  very  destructive  to 
the  goat  flocks :  the  jaguar  is  also  found,  but  here  and  in  the  Cor- 
dovcsc  mountains  of  a  size  much  inferior  to  that  met  with  in  the 
lower  provinces.  I  once  purchased  two  skins  which  had  only  the 
day  before  been  taken,  the  length  of  which  did  not  exceed  4  feet. 
The  jaguar  is  belie^'ed  by  the  natives  not  to  attack  man  unless  he 
has  tasted  hia  blood.     A  species  of  the  peccary,  and  another  of 
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|o — the  quiriqitincha  of  the  natives — the  latter  eicpI- 

1(1,  when  roasted,  of  the  flavour  of  delicate  young 

>  found  in  the  woods.     I  have  shot  some  splendid 

Ivadcrs  on  the  ponds  of  the  Llanos.     The  skunk,  the 

vea,  and  a  lar^  spenics  of  fox.  are  common,  rati 

s  of  the  nllages.     Flocks  of  green  parrots,  of  two 

I  of  them  small,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  inbab- 

1,  ami  two  species  of  wood'pigeon,  anil  a  diminutire 

1(1  amons  the  gardens  and  plantations,  to  which  tht 

frcsoTt.    Wild  asses  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 

I  once  met  a  drove  of  800  of  them  proceeding 

PeruWan  mines  :  they  arc  purchased  at  about  I 

I  from  the  peasants  who  catch  them,  and,  after  winter- 

~,  fetch  from  R  to  12  dollars  each  on  their  arrival  io 

,  such  of  them  as  do  arrive  j  for  the  owner  is  for* 

I  loses  not  more  than  half  the  original  number  in  their 

m  the  Llanos  to  Salla. 

,  the  next  post  from  Poico,  situated  on  the  northeft 
b  rocky  hills  before  alluded  to,  consists  of  a  few  huts 
m(  brackish  water,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  id 
stinking.  We  niiticed  here  some  remarkable  and 
widers,  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
Ihnir.  The  mad  from  Polco  to  this  post  continuef 
ikirts  of  the  great  Travesia.  The  trees  belong 
t  order  ;  some  t  " 
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extent.  In  pnssing  over  llieni  the  horses'  unshod  hoofs  patter 
alou<l  on  the  compact  fltior,  the  sound  being  more  striking  from 
the  (Icath-hke  stillness  which  reigns  around.  In  these  foreBta  we 
saw  neither  beast  nor  bird  of  any  sort;  but,  on  another  occasion, 
I  encountered  myriads  of  locusts,  motionless,  and  htorally  heaped 
upon  each  otlier,  covering  the  bark  of  a  decayed  fallen  tree,  gliat- 
cning  in  the  sun,  and  arraying  the  old  trunk  with  a  variegated 
shining  armour  of  intermingled  bronze,  brown,  and  greenish-yel- 
low ;  allogether  presenting  a  very  singular  appearance.  On  the 
same  journey,  after  an  unexpected  shower  ol  rain,  which  fell  in 
Blight  ond  distant  drops,  my  horses'  feet  were  ou  a  sudden  beset 
with  small  toads  (sapilof)  not  an  inch  in  length,  which  the  peons 
declared  fell  with  the  rdn. 

On  nearing  the  town  of  La  Rioja,  the  plain  becomes  at  inter- 
vals slightly  raised,  the  woods  alternate  with  more  open  spaces, 
covered  with  granitic  or  sienitic  debris,  and  sprinkled  with  low 
black  thickets  of  thorny  shrubs.  As  we  passed  on,  we  found  a 
party  of  Riojanos  with  their  chief,  a  military  ofRcer  employed  in 
cutting  a  more  direct  road  through  the  woods  ;  but  the  felling  of 
the  trees  and  clearing  them  oiF  formed  the  whole  operation.  The 
jolting  of  our  vehicle  over  the  stumps  left  in  this  new  road,  over  a 
portion  of  which  we  passed,  was  intolerable. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Rioja  chain  at  Colorado*, 
so  called  from  the  beds  of  red  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  sand- 
stonethere  occurring,  the  town  of  La  Rioja,  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chain,  is  distant  about  25  leagues ;  nearly  the  whole 
inter\-al  being  unfit  for  cultivation,  from  the  want  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  ihc  purposes  of  irrigation.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few 
places  that  a  scanty  supply  may  be  obtained  from  some  mountain 
streamlets,  which  descend  from  the  Rioja  range  into  the  great 
plain,  or  in  a  few  depressed  situations,  miscalled  Cienegas  or 
marshes,  where  tbe  casual  rains  apjjear  to  be  in  some  degree  re- 
tained by  the  subsoil. 

On  entering  a  cultivated  belt  which  encircles  the  town,  the 
traveller  finds  himself  suddenly  amidst  green  lanes  and  >istas, 
gardens  and  plantations.  Enclosures  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  the 
vine,  orange,  and  citron,  flourishing  luxuriantly,  and  fenced  with 
hedgerows,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wildness  of  the 
Jicighbouring  plains,  and  the  barren  heights  and  elevated 
slopes  and  terraces  of  ihe  Rioja  mountains  about  three  leagues 
distance  beyond.  The  rich  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  is  the  result  of  irrigation  by  means  of  azequias, 
or  water- courses,  from  a  considerable  mountain-stream,  issuing 
from  the  Rioja  mountains,  near  one  of  the  very  few  passes  by 
which  they  can  he  crossed,  and  situated  immediately  opposite,  and 
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of  U)e  town.     Aboui  7000  barrels  of  wine,  of  J« 
1,  and  100  of  brand}  are  made  here  annually  ;  a.  email 
■oiKni  and  mnize  is  grown ;  no  wheat,  but  n  little  barlrr 
sreen  food  for  cattle  and  horses.     Few,   howcrer,  cx- 
for  the  saddle,  and  milch  cows,  are,  or  can  be  kept  in 
urhood,  for  lack  of  sufficient  pastures.      The  cattle  (a 
1  are  chieBj  brought   from  the    department    of  the 
Te  about  16,000  are  annually  reared. 
1  of  La  Rioja  consists  of  a  jtlaza.  or  great  square,  froii 
i>f  which  the  stroels  arc  carried,  as  usual,  onward  is 
with  one  side  of  the  square,  and  at  right  angles  widi 
c  adobe,  or  sun-burnt  brick,  being  the  inatcrial  prin- 

in  the  construction.     This  material,  a  very  suitable 
climate,  is,  however,  so  generally  charged  with  nitie 
natter,  that,  unless  the  earth  it  is  made  of  be  well 
m  ihe  salt  by  washing  il.  the  foundations  of  the  buUd- 
,vork  he  slowly  earned  on,  may  be  seen  moulderii^t 
superstructure  is  completed.      Many  of    the  houses 
iisivc  sites,  including  orange  plantations  and  gardens, 
one  very  fine  garden  in  the  suburbs,  belonging  to  tlu 
an  Roman.     The  to\\n  possesses  no  building  of  anj 

ira    neatly  built.      They  are  all  constructed   on  the 
r,  with  uuglazed  winilows.     The  ecclesiastical  estab- 
)f  which    San    Francisco   Solano    was    ibc  principal 
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jnountiiins  to  the  Llanos,  forms  one  of  tlie  four  departments  of 
the  province- — that  of  Arauco — which  is  thus  bomided  on  the 
west  by  the  Bioja  mountains ;  on  the  east  by  the  great  desert 
pl^ns  and  Traveaia ;  on  the  south  by  the  department  of  the 
Llanos,  including  a  portion  of  the  Travesia ;  and  on  the  north  by 
Catamarca. 

The  climate  of  the  whole  department  of  Arauco,  and  the  town 
of  La  Rioja,  is  hot  and  dry — the  thermometer  rising  to  above 
100  Fabr.  ia  the  shade.  In  the  valley  of  Famatina,  where  it 
rises  to  a  similar  height,  the  refreshing  south  wind  springs  up  at 
eve  after  a  hot  day,  and  diffuses  a  delicious  coolness ;  but  on  lliis 
eastern  side  of  the  Kioja  hills  the  oppressive  sultry  air  is  even 
more  intolerable  by  night  than  by  day. 

From  La  Rioja  we  prepared  lo  cross  tiie  mountain,  the  Sierra 
Velaaco,  inlo  the  Famalina  valley  beyond,  by  the  only  pass  which 
occurs  in  its  whole  extent  to  its  southern  termination  at  Colo- 
rados.  The  estimated  distance  across  this  chain  is  12  road 
leases,  and  is  probably  about  7  direct.  It  contains  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  greenstone,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Near 
its  S.E.  termination  at  Tutcuu,  lime  is  made  from  a  tufa  or  tra- 
^rtine. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in  this  ])art  of  the  province  of 
La  Plata,  primary,  and  also  secondary  and  altered  rocks  appear 
to  skirt  the  Andes,  as  in  the  Cordovese  range,  which  contains 
granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  sienite,  and  primitive  and  secondary 
limestone  ;  but  no  clay-slate  appears  until  we  approach  nearer  to 
the  central  riilges  of  the  Andes,  as  in  the  Famatina  range,  where 
I  6rst  found  the  clay-slate  in  superposition  to  the  gneiss,  &c., 
agreeably  to  what  has  been  observed  of  a  similar  distribution 
southward  in  the  Cordillera  in  Peru.  In  the  Andes  to  the  west- 
ward of  Famatina  are  found  large  beds  of  rock-salt.  Gypsum 
is  found  northward  in  the  Riiija  mountains,  and  is  used  for  making 
whitewash. 

The  road  from  La  Rioja  to  the  Qoebradn.  or  pass  through 
this  Sierra,  runs  by  the  course  of  a  mountain- torrent.  The  dis- 
tance lo  the  mountains  is  about  3  leagues.  As  they  are  ap- 
proached the  soil  becomes  sandy  ;  but  the  vegetation  along  the 
banks,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  is  luxuriant,  and  includes 
a  variety  of  cacti  with  gorgeous  flowers — crimson,  white,  pale  yel- 
low, and  pink,  and  the  fior  del  (tyre,  or  air-plant,  floating  from 
the  branches  of  the  larger  trees. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  erected  by  the  first  settlers  as 
security  against  the  Indians,  were  p{)inted  nut  to  us.  On  enter- 
ing the  Sierra  we  passed  through  lung  sandy  ravines  skirted  with 
cliff  and  rock,  variously  wooded,  and  occasionally  opening  into 


m 
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!i.  Btrewod  with  Urge  blocks  of  reddish  and  whitkb 
laiooe,  and  gramlic  rock.  The  strata  no  thia  side  of 
l)l>ear  to  have  undergone  considerable  disturbance.  , 
vl  of  these  raWnes  exlcniU  for  nearly  3  leagues,  ihrougt    | 

is  floored  with  a  smooth  and  regular  bed  of  quartaiM  , 
flanked  by  dark  mural  elc\-ations  of  ^anilic  rockl 
i  blackcne<l  on  the  surface.  These  are  interspersed 
:  large  trees  disposed  in  terraces,  which,  shadowinf 
rocks  on  either  aide,  present  a  singularly  wild  sceoe- 
if  the  mountain- stream,  which  Is  several  times  croMcd 
1 ,  are  clud  with  varieties  of  the  mimosa,  m yrtaceie,  and 
One  species,  an  elegant  tree  about  12  feet  hig^ 
ite  lanceolate  leaf  possessing  a  fine  citron- scented 
I  probably  belongs  to  Monimiace^F.  The  tail  mut 
1  length,  of  the  stately  cactus  peruvianus  is  conspico- 
c  upper  part  of  the  ascent  a  singular  and  coloml 
iliant  white  granite  lies  across  the  bed  of  the  torreni, 
^tural  bridge,  the  ends  resting  on  broken  ledffea  ot 

rock,  round  which  the  waters  foam  onward.  Shortly 
iiched  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road  «dl(d 
.  or  sleep  ascents,  said  to  be  more  difficult  of  Iranal 
isses  of  the  great  Cordillera.  Near  the  summit,  and 
'  of  one  of  these  steep  nccliviiies.  which  we  passed  M 
Milh  considcrabie  difficulty,  stands  a  huge  block  o( 
n-^nite.   lir)ll(.ivrd    out   bv   natural   ajrencv.   csdied   the 

1 
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being  fount!  in  the  vallejs.  There  was  a  hiMir-frost  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  opened  serene  and  beautiful.  The  onward  route  led 
tbruugh  precipitous  cucslas.  In  passing  through  a  narrow  sandy 
ravine  hemmed  in  by  cliffs,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
a  wall  of  columnar  greenstone  50  feet  in  height,  the  colour  a 
greenish  black.  The  columns  composing  it  were  not  prismatic, 
but  joined  each  to  the  other,  presented  an  uninterrupted  mural 
face  lor  oO  feet,  smooth  as  if  chiselled.  At  last  we  reached  the 
highest  point  of  the  ascent,  where  the  pass  suddenly  opening 
out,  revealed  to  us  the  great  plain  of  Famatina,  with  the  Nevada 
or  snowy  range  stretched  like  a  vast  turtain  across  the  sky  in  the 
west.  It  was  owing  to  the  extreme  serenity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  absence  of  the  white  gauze-like  clouds  that  generally  hang 
over  the  intervening  plain,  that  this  magnificent  prospect  was  on 
this  occasion  obtained.  Muny  times  afterwards  1  passed  the 
same  spot  without  having  a  similar  view. 

The  plain  before  us,  and  which  lies  between  the  parallel 
ranges  uf  La  Kioja  and  Famatina  is  about  7  leagues  in  breadth. 
The  descent  is  rugged  and  precipilous,  and  not  without  danger. 
As  the  Quebrada  or  Pass  tipens  into  it  it  becomes  sandy,  and  is 
strewed  with  broken  rock  and  boulders,  and  fragments  of  quarts 
and  felspar,  interspersed  with  a  few  mountain -trees  springing 
wildly  from  among  them.  A  species  of  the  geranium  3  or  4 
inches  in  height  here  grows  like  a  weed. 

The  road  across  the  valley  of  Famatina  runs  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Pass  to  the  hamlet  of  Nonagasta,  about  7  leagues 
distant ;  another  branch  of  it  runs  in  a  more  northerly  direction 
till  it  reaches  a  remarkable  chain  of  low  hills  nearly  parallel  to, 
and  about  S  leagues  distant  from,  the  escarpments  of  the  Fama- 
tina mountains.  This  route  terminates  at  Cbilecito,  the  Asiento 
de  Minan,  or  mining  head- quarters,  situated  on  the  western  edge 
of  these  low  hills,  about  4  leagues  from  Nonagasta.  These  hills 
are  remarkable  as  being  the  only  elevations  which  break  this 
great  valley  throughout  an  extent  of  from  40  to  50  leogues  from 
its  southern  point  at  the  Colorados.  They  commence  about  3 
leagues  south  of  Cbilecito,  and  extend  12  more  to  then-  northern 
termination  at  Famatina. 

On  entering  the  valley  the  soil  changes  gradually  from  a  quart- 
zose  saud  lo  a  fine  sandy  loam  exceedingly  friable,  and  producing 
a  fine  deep  dust,  clouds  of  which  are  raised  by  the  passing  mules, 
whose  route  may  be  marked  by  it  for  leagues  across  the  plain. 
Sometimes  it  is  raised  upwards  by  eddies  of  wind  in  compact 
cylindrical  columns  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet.  Clayey 
tracts  allcrnale,  and  the  surlacc  is  frequently  covered  with  salt, 
as  IB,  indeed,  almost  every  part  of  the  valley  occasionally. 

g  from  the  wntr e  of  the  valley,  one  magnificent  oontinuou* 
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ed  by  the  Riojtt  range,  with  au  almost  unvarying  de- 
Ihe  plains  of  abnul  3000  feet,  appears  to  skirt  it  lo 
:  its  whole  lenptli,  while  on  the  opposite   sitle  llie 
ain,   boun<led  by  the  Nevado,  or  snowy  range    be- 
li>  fall  off  in  height  as  it  runs  S.,  and,  unmarked  by  , 
y  which  characterizes  that  of  La  Riojn,  trends  to  tM 

at  last  a  sort  of  truncated  termination  or  elbow  «t 
PKtreniity  <jf  the  great  valley.     The  Rioja  range,  on 

presen'es  its  direct  general  N.  and  S.  line  to  its  tcr- 
(le  Colomdos. 

itidstone  which  gives  its  name  to  that  place  (the  Co- 
cars  horizontally  stratified  :  it  is  slaty,  siliceous,  and 

its  surface  powders  and  oxydaied  with  iron,  under 

of  disintegration,  produces  a  red  dust  rescmbljlig 

cm  part  "f  this  great  valley  is  a  miserable  barren 
sh   brackish  springs  occur  at  Colorados,  no    fresh 
■  found  throughout"  the  whole  extent  northward,  from 
Richigasla,   a  distance  of  22  leagues,  except  oi» 
which  bursts  out  in  the  midst  of  a  soil  hipbly  saline. 
lied    La   Ramada,  :ibout  14  leagues  N.N.E,   from 
n  the  flank  of  the  Famalina  range.      Not  a  blade  of 
'  met  with  in  all    that  distance,  though  ibe  central 
plain  are  at  first  scantily  covered  by  stunted  mimosa-, 
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tina  range,  arc  here  ^ouod  and  omal^mated  in  a  trapeche  or 
mill,  worked  by  the  mnuntain  stream.  These  ores  are  from  the 
mine  of  Don  Ratnon  Doriu  Davila,  who  resides  here  in  a  neat  and 
ciiavenient  dwelling,  romantically  situated  anilsuperior  in  style  to 
tile  ordinary  taste  of  the  country.  In  the  luxuriant  and  pic- 
turesque wooiis  of  this  neighbourhood  a  sort  of  plum-tree  ilou- 
rislies,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  guittda  by  the  natives.  The 
]icach  thrives  everywhere,  wild  and  cultivated.  A  tree  called 
bisco,  is  also  in  abundance,  the  wo<xl  of  which  is  of  great  weight 
and  hardness,  and  in  appearance  Iwars  great  resemblance  to  the 
rose-wood  of  Brazil ;  planks  may  be  cut  from  it  20  feet  long  by  3 
feet  in  width,  A  brother  of  Don  Ramon  Davila  hail  some  of  this 
beautiful  wood  made  up  for  the  first  time  into  household  furniture, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  English  carpenter,  during  my 
sojourn  at  Nonagasta;  the  same  individual,  when  I  left  the  place 
was  constructing  ffir  himself  the  first  pump  ever  seen  in  that 
country.  The  mode  of  clearing  water  from  the  mines  is  by  hide 
buckets;  a  miserable  resoorre,  the  ineflicacy  of  which  has  caused 
several  mines  of  reputed  value  to  be  abandoned. 

To  the  north  of  Saiiogasta  a  ridge  of  granite  runs  easterly  from 
the  Famalina  mountains  for  some  distance  into  the  plain,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  natural  boundary  to  this  locality.  Norlli  of  this 
line,  and  for  the  whole  distance,  7  leagues  N.E.,  to  Chilecito 
the  country   is  again  steril  and  rocky,  and   filled  with  granitic 

Thencighbourhoodof  Chilecito,  both  west  and  east  of  the  range 
of  minor  hills,  presents  large  tracts  covered  by  granitic  and 
sienitic  detritus,  only  varied  in  the  vicinity  of  streamlets  awl 
torrents  from  the  moimtains,  by  beds  of  sand,  and  occasional 
patches  of  vegetable  soil,  producing  the  leguminous,  myrtaceoiu, 
and  laurel  tribes  in  many  beautiful  and  graceful  varieties.  In  such 
localities  are  situated  the  villages  and  bamlels  of  Chilecito,  San 
Miguel,  and  Anghinan,  Sarmientos,  and  Mallagasta,  In  the 
\-icinity  of  all  tlmse  hamlets,  every,  spot  of  soil  lo  wliich  irri- 
gation can  be  applied  teems  with  Vicli  vineyards  and  clover,  or 
with  gardens  in  which  the  fig-tree,  the  peach,  the  walnut,  and 
~  olive  abound.  Chilecito,  as  already  observed,  is  situated  near  a 
remarkable  ridge  of  low  Inlls,  tlie  geological  structure  of  which  is 
deserving  of  notice,  in  connection  with  the  great  mountain  chains 
in  the  vicinity.  To  the  north  of  Chilecito  they  are  intei'sccted 
by  the  beds  of  ancient  torrents,  now  fdled  with  granitic  boulders, 
and  large  rounded  stones,  at  intervals  piled  In  ridges,  and  alter- 
nating with  tracts  of  sand  and  clayey  loam:  great  blocks  of 
sienite  and  greenstone  also  occur.  Neither  the  commencement 
ni>r  termination  of  these  torrent  beds  is  discoverable  ;  both  must 
therefore  have  been  obliterated   by  subscqueoL  deposits  on  the 
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lie  plain,  which  here  rahibits  appearances  of  grcrt 
nd  aqueous  nction.     The  hills  them*elvcs  have  modi 
il  appearance  of  granite  hills,  liut  are  composed  of  • 
c  and  very  fissile  gneiss,  easily  dctaclied  at  the  snm- 
;oid   niid   rliomboidal  slaty   fragments,    but,  as  JMiJ 
'chibilinp;  in  the  mass  do  regular  stratification,     'ntfl 
s  stone  oreurs  in  coarse  looking  patches  of  a  diry  \ 
11(1    greenish   black   colour.     Lai^-block«  of  Oo^    ' 
spar,  and  rocks  and  boulders  of  sienite  and  grcenstoiw 
:ic  bases  of  these  eminences,  which  are  strewed  with 
1"  milk  and  rose  quartz,  cemented  to  rather  large  plalw 

■caj  of  the  mica  :  the  only  vegetation  on  their  sida 
llie  cacti,  and  a  few  stunted  shrubs.     Their  hei^ 

where  exceeds  250  feet  above  the  plain, 
c  leagues  beyond  Chiledto  on  the  road  to  Famaliilt, 
lebria  arc  succeeded  by  a  clayey  soil,  producing  t 
■\i  siill  a  dwarf  vegetation  :  ten  or  twelve  leagues  nardl 
ito  commence  the  huts  or  hamlets  of  Famatina,  so 
irrtl  ill   romantic  spots  in  valleys  between  the  1<W 

:i-.' "f  ill  ■  -n  u  mountain  range.  The  moat  noriberi/ 
.1     the  rest  Creole.     They  are  ■Imo* 
nil   with  the  vine,  the  fijr."^  peach,  and 
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dense  and  impervious  foliage  of  which  affords  |an  impenetrable 
shelter  from  the  noon-tide  sun.  The  tala  grows  to  the  height  of 
4U  feet,  and  spreads  Its  branches,  densely  clothed  with  n  small 
dark-green  leaf  resembling  that  of  the  mjrlle,  almost  horizontally 
over  a  diameter  nearly  equal  to  its  height. 

Such  are  the  general  i'eatures  of  this  great  valley,  the  average 
breadth  of  which  may  be  a,hout  7  or  8  leagues.  The  torrents  in 
the  rainy  season  in  the  Famatina  mountains  bring  down  from 
tbcm  considerable  quantities  of  sandy  and  clayey  alluvium,  which 
is  carried  far  into  the  valley  by  the  swollen  streams.  This  increase 
of  soil  blending  with  v^etable  decay,  and  the  pre-eiislent  saline 
soil,  is  annually  adding  to  the  surface  of  the  valley  available  for 
cultivation. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  of  La  Rioja  is  hot  and  dry.  On 
Dec.  24,  1S26,  tlie  thermometer  rose  at  Chilecilo  to  U.)6°  Falir. 
On  the  preceding  even  bg,  at  5  p.m.,  it  was  at  86°.  The  minimum 
of  summer  heat,  at  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  is  probably 
seldom  below  80°.  The  lowest  temperature  occurs  in  June  and 
July;  the  highest  in  Dec,  Jim.,  and  Feb.  During  the  summer 
months  partial,  but  terrific  and  destructive  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  hail-sttines,  frequently  sweep  over  the  valley  from  - 
the  mountains  in  the  west.  Rain  to  any  extent  seldom  occurs, 
and  snow  very  rarely,  on  the  RioJa  range,  though  it  is  common,  at 
all  seasons,  on  that  of  Famatina.  During  nearly  two  years'  resi- 
lience on  the  spot,  I  never  but  once  saw  the  Rioja  hills  covered  com- 
pletely by  a  fall  of  snow.  Speaking  of  the  hail-sturms.  they  are 
terrific,  and  the  noise  they  make  in  their  descent  may  bo  heard  3 
or  4  leagues  distant,  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  caUtract ;  of  this  I 
was  myself  a  witness.  The  stones  are  of  a  size  so  large  as  to  en- 
danger  the  lives  of  animals  eiiposed  to  its  fury.  The  thunder- 
storms of  the  Famatina  range  often  break  there  without  descend- 
ing to  the  great  valley  below  :  of  this  !  remember  a  remarkable 
instance  on  the  8th  Dec  ,  16'.27,  2  p.m.  The  whole  of  the  Sierra 
and  the  Nevado,  from  being  hid  by  a  mass  of  dark  vapour,  was 
suddenly  expose<l  to  >iew  by  the  bursting  of  a  tremendous  storm 
of  thunder  and  Irghtning,  whilst  I  stood  a  spectator  in  the 
plain  below,  surrounded  with  a  serene  sunshine  and  a  bright  sky. 
The  rolling  masses  of  cloud  among  the  hills,  and  the  reverberatitm 
of  (be  ihumler,  proiluced  on  this  occasion  altogether  a  scene  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  mountains  of  Famatina  arc  at  timea 
covered  with  snow,  the  cold  south  wind  blowing  above,  whilst 
below  in  the  valley,  perhaps,  the  thermometer  stands  at  90°,  and 
the  hot  north  wind,  or  sotida.  the  siroc  of  these  regions,  is  raging. 
This  wind,  which  usually  rises  in  gusts,  increasing  to  a  strong 
gale  from  the  northward,  at  times  fills  the  atmosphere  with 
t  sand  uid  dust,   as  impervious  as  a  dense  fog.     Its 
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Mse  the  snnd  in  the  western  valleys  of  Catanuirca  into 
During  its  continuance  the  houses  are  obliged  to 
ind  the  heat  and  sufTocation  beramc  moat  oppressire: 
bre  feels  both  rclased  and  dried  up,  as  if  by  an  oven. 
a  gale  produces  an  effect  expressed  by  the  natives  hj 
iiedad,  or  dryness ;  and  other  diseases,   particularly 
and  sometimes  typhoid  fever,  are  agjrra\-ated  by  iU 
The  thermometer  rises  considerably  al  its  commence- 
alls  agTiin  as  it  goes  off.     It  occurs  exclusively  in 

1  a  frightful  estent,  occurs  in  the  province  of  La  Rioja: 
are  wholly  exempt.     It  is  also  frequently  attended 
imbecility,   or   complete  idintcy.      I  have  seen  tip 

\n\\ey  of  Famalina.     It  cannot  arise  from   the  use  of 
ns  the  miners,  who  use  no  other,  arc.  more  than  atlur 
exempt  from  it. 

liiblc  spots  of  this  valley  were  once  the  abode  of  t 
■e  of  ahoTi;;inals,  whose  chief  occupation  consisted  in 
1  in  gathering,  for  subsistence,  the  fruit  of  the  carob- 
roba — the  harvest  or  gathering  of  which    lasted  fw 
months  in  each  summer.     They  appear,   as  far  « 
■lis  a  light  on  their  condition,  to  have  lived  in  palri- 
icity.     Kqually  untutored  and  superstitious  with  the 
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varying  between  dark  olive  and  copper  colour,  frequently  o.  blend- 
ing of  both ;  hair  black,  strong,  straight,  lung,  and  exuberant ; 
teclli  fine,  white,  and  regular ;  eyes  very  dark,  and,  under  excite- 
ment, fint-ly  brilliant  and  espressive  ;  cheek-bones  rather  elevated. 
The  women  are  broad-chested,  full -breasted,  round  limbed,  and 
seldiim  thin  in  llicir  persons.  When  pleasurably  excited,  their 
face  e\hibits  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  expression,  though  it  cannot 
altiigelher  hide  the  natural  and  settled  graviiy  which,  more  or 
less,  belongs  to  it.  Rut  the  Indinn  reserve  \a  nut  allied  lo  ill 
nature.  Localetl  in  wiidly-picluresque  regions  in  these  valleys 
of  the  Andes,  the  spirit  of  the  lone,  magnificent,  and  solitary 
scenery  seems  to  be  impressed  on  their  temperanient,  while  the 
sense,  perhaps,  of  their  being  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  conquered 
race,  gradually  sinking  tu  extenninaliun,  may  liave  its  share  in 
this  characteristic.  In  their  habits  of  life  they  are  simple  and 
temperate,  avoiding,  as  much  as  ihey  can,  any  close  intercourse 
wilti  the  Creoles,  although  a  few  of  them  hire  themselves  to 
work  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Creole  proprietors,  and,  as  above 
observed,  make  belter  laljourers  than  the  Creoles.  They  inhabit 
villages  of  their  own,  apart  from  the  latter,  and  are  governed  by 
their  own  caciques :  they  intermarry  exclusively  among  them- 
selves, retain  the  domestic  use  of  their  own  language,  which  is  not 
ijvichva,  pursue  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  life,  and  assimilate 
with  lite  Creoles  in  nothing  but  the  lini-ing  ostensibly  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  intr(Hluc(ion  of  Christianity,  however, 
among  them  appears,  as  among  the  Peruvian  tribes,  lo  have 
had  but  small  effect  in  changing  their  social,  moral,  or  intellectual 
condition. 

Looking  westward  from  Cbilecito,  the  first  portion  of  the  Faina- 
lina  range  presents  the  appearance  of  a  projecting  table-land.  Ue- 
yond,  and  to  the  N.W.,  the  distant  elevaliuns  rise  above  each  other 
very  uniformly  to  the  Ncvado.  The  same  geological  furmntiim 
which  pervades  the  Rioja  ranL,'e  re-appears  in  the  granitic  and  com- 
posite low  hills  of  Chilecito,  and  the  conical  granite  hills  which  are 
posseil  in  ascending  llie  Faniatina  range  from  Chilecito,  and  still 
higher  up  at  the  point  named  La  Cicnega.  This  ascent  is  by  a  suc- 
cession of  qucbradas,  or  ravines,  iho  bottoms  of  which  are  sircwed 
with  granitic  debris,  to  the  several  heights  called  ihe  Cerro  Cienega, 
the  Cerro  Negro,  and  the  Ceno  Morado.  The  Cienega  is  the 
first ;  here,  and  further  westward  in  the  range,  gneiss  and  granite 
are  found,  passing  into  clay-slate,  which  toward  ihe  centre  and 
summit  of  La  Cienega,  frequently  resembles  killas,  but  is  deficient 
in  the  silky  hue  of  the  lalter.  In  such  ground  a  mine  was  opened 
in  the  Cienega.  In  some  of  the  central  passes  among  tliesc  ele- 
vations the  gneiss  forms  mural  beds  and  terraces,  distinctly  strati- 
h^ed;   most    of  the   summils,   however, — the   highest  always — 
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lifFercnt  mwlificaiiom  of  clay-slalo,  in  wUieh  ocobt 

Nijo  bianco  oi  the  natives.      lu  some  of  the  ccnini 
■died  Ibe  vallelos,  or  small  vallcjs,  and  also  in  the  Ceno 
tc  slate  is  very  Light  coloured — a  greenish,  or  raU»T 
c.  which  becomes  tamisbeil  hv  the  nside  of  irrmoa 
the  aimosphere.      In  some  parts  of  the  Cerro  N«uft 
u  pass  iulo  hornblende -slate.     A  vein  of  tnagneDC 
i  which   I  possess  a  specimen,  occurs  in  the  Cent 
rielies  of  sihceous  slate, — some  of  which  are  Bseil 
es, — occur  in  this  range.     Garnets  arc  also   fbun^ 
iu  the  veuis  of  the  Cerro  Negro.      1  ii  these  and  olhtsf 
al  heights,  and  in  the  dells,  sicnitic  hornstone,  aif 
s.  containing  more  or  less  of  iron,  appenr  to  he  underga> 
CSS  of  extensive  disintegration,  producing  large  maitS 
hrev  dust  on  the  hill  sides  and  brows.      Rapid  tliflO- 
ffouig  on  holh  hero  and  in  the  Cerro  Morado,  and, 
sened,  is  contributiiig  annually  alluvial  matter  ttub    ' 
:i3  carried  down  by  the  floods. 

g  up  the  pass  leading  to  the  Cerro    Morado,  alH 
)ro.  or  the  Golden  Mountain,  is  a  comminuted  tbin 
slipping  and  sinking  under  the  niule"s  tread,  rcmlen 
Ulcerous  ami  imprarlicable  liiiriiig,  and   immedialel; 
ihi^  mountains.      High  up  in  this  mountain  are  minor 
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argillaceous  o<lour.  This  cartli  contains  deposits  of  auriferous 
cellular  quartz,  in  which  iron  variously  oxydatc<l,  but  chiefly  la 
the  scnly  oxydcs  is  interspersed,  and  is  apparently  the  agent  in 
the  disintegration  going  on  in  the  riuarlz.  Large  specimens  of 
this  quartz,  with  fine  grains  of  gold  here  and  there  ^isib]e  on  the 
surface,  may  be  obtained.  Copper  and  iron  pyrites,  said  also 
to  be  auriferous,  occur  in  these  veins.  Veins  of  pure  scaly  oxyde 
of  irfin  are  also  met  with,  and  are  likewise  regarded  by  the  native 
miners  as  creaderon,  or  indications  of  the  proximity  of  gold.  Some 
of  these  auriferous  veins  attain  the  breadth  of  several  yards,  and 
in  1827  yielded  from  1  to  £U  or  more  ounces  of  gold  in  50 
cwt.  of  ore.  Two  of  them,  one  being  that  of  D.  Ramon  Doria 
Davila  at  SaGogasla,  arc  worked  with  profit.  Much  gold  doubt- 
less exists  iu  this  district ;  and  it  would  perhaps  not  he  (Ufficult 
to  extend  the  present  works  without  risking  any  great  amount  of 
capita]. 

The  climate  of  the  Morado  is  mild  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  other  great  central  elevations  of  the  chain,  both  in  respect 
to  (rold,  and  to  the  still  more  important  circumstance  of  the  puna, 
of  which  I  shall  presently  speak.  One  almost  continuous  ele- 
vation, called  the  Rosario,  coimects  the  Morado  and  the  Cerro 
Negro  and  Cerro  Cienega ;  between  these  and  the  Ne>-ado  lie 
the  ranges  severally  called  the  Valletos,  the  Tigre,  and  tbe  Mexi- 
cana  ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  within  300  feet  of  tbe  height  of  tbe 
Nevadu  itself;  the  summits  of  the  Cerro  Negro,  Morailo,  some 
part  of  the  Valletos  and  tbe  Tigre  nearly  equal  in  height  that  of 
the  Mexicana.  Ascending  the  great  northern  quebrada,  termed 
the  Escaleras,  or  ladder,  from  its  long  continued  ascent  by  ravines 
and  terraces,  to  tlie  bases  of  the  central  elevations,  a  distance  of 
12  leagues  from  the  Irapcche  or  mill  of  tbe  Escaleras  is  traversed. 
The  region  of  lichens  and  mosses  is  finally  arrived  at  in  tlie  upper 
ravines;  aud  here  the  central  elevations  rise  steeply,  and  often 
inaccessibly,  from  700  or  BOO  to  1500  feet.  This  is  the  region 
of  tbe  condors,  which,  when  glutted  wilb  the  carcase  of  some 
dead  mule,  moy  be  easily  approached.  Here  also  I  observed  a 
small  active  quattrnped  resembUng  tlic  fox,  scaling  tbe  rocks 
aiMvc  the  region  of  vegetation.  At  tbe  northern  etige  of  tbe 
^'alleles  occurs  the  Ctu-va  dc  Perez,  whence  a  ravine  brandies  off 
to  the  riglit  to  the  bose  of  tbe  Mexicana,  wliicb  here  presents  ;i 
broad  and  very  steep  face,  about  iOOO  feet  in  height,  on  which 
Luis  and  entrances  lo  mines  may  be  seen  at  various  elevations. 
A  litlle  way  up  the  ravine  from  tbe  cave  some  ancient  Indian 
mining  works  exist ;  and  hero  the  pvnn  begins  to  be  sensibly 
felt,  increasing  as  the  ravine  is  ascejided.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  northern  gorge  of  the  Famatina  mountains,  near  tbe  Esca- 
lens  mill,  lung  dikes,  piled  up,  of  smooth,  rounded,  bright  gra- 
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c  Moxicana,  nith  nothing;  but  my  sa^ldie  and  its  usual 
litis,  and  a  blanket  for  my  bml,  altliougb  the  prcfioui 
slept  on  ibc  rocks  of  tlie  lower  summits  in  ibe  put 
s,i  in  the  open  air,  with  anow  around   me,  with  but 
-nicncc  coraparalivt-'ly — so  much  more  iitcWmeut  kw 
VA.     Oa  this  account  no  nalivp  visiu  it  from  men 

le  ores  of  silver — iho  vitreous  and  other  sulphureU,    1 
red  silver  (rosicler)    and  native  silver,  iu  gaagtm 
tie  bnrd  tjuorUosc  to  tlio  slaty  argillaceous,  and  lilt    i 
)oLh  with  iron-»par  and  the  oxydes  of  iron — occui  is    , 
evtttions  above  named  in  these  mountains  ;   with  Um 
those  of  the  Rlorailo,  in  which  no  silver  ore  has  yd    i 
red.     As  li»r  as  at  present  ascertained,    the  minoal    ' 
ranpo  arc  limited  lo  the  central  regions  iu  the  oeagk- 
the  Nevado,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  minor  elen< 
range  ou  the  south,  nor   to  those  grouped  on   lb* 
N.  VV.  in  tlic   early  portion    of  the    ascent  of  tbt 
No  mineral  \eins  have  been  discovered  in  the  rann* 
On  the  Corro  Negro  there  is  a  mine — that  of  Sn 
which  native  silver,  interspersed  with  the  suiphureU^ 
nd  in  considerable  quantity.     I  saw  among  other  Ti<£ 
1  piece  of  ere  fioin   this  mine,  cxtrntted  during  mj 
Famfilina,  weighing  aliuvo  '10  pounds,  thrce-fourlli 
k;  whole  mass  being  native  siivpr.  imbedded  wilh  ricb 
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&e  Cordillera.  The  inbnbitKnls  are  for  ihe  most  part  of  Inclian 
ori^.  Tbe  river  Bcrmejo,  a  considernble  slrenm,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  flows  through  tho  whole  district,  the  soil  of  which  seems 
especially  suited  to  the  gruKtb  of  wheat,  for  which,  however, 
owing  to  the  difliculties  of  communication,  and  the  u»e  of  maize 
in  the  more  central  provinces,  there  is  but  alight  comparative 
demand.  No  finer  wheat  than  that  of  Guandacol,  nor  greater 
average  pn>dnce — it  has  yielded  200  fold — is  perhaps  anywhere 
to  be  instanced,  afforded  by  merely  tbe  scratching  of  a  rude 
plough,  and  by  irrigation.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  positively  ascer- 
tained whether  the  Bermejo  (lows  into  tbe  lake  of  Guanacacho, 
or  whether  it  he  absorbed  in  the  intervening  Trnvesia  between 
the  Llanos  of  La  Rioja  and  the  habitable  portion  of  San  Juan. 
Copper,  of  which  I  liave  seen  smelted  specimens,  is  worked 
at  Guandacol;  but  demand  is  wanting,  The  transit  across 
the  Andes  to  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  is  eompariitively  easily 
accomplished  by  mules  at  this  point.  Merchandize  was  brought 
by  this  route  to  Famatina,  in  1S27;  but  tbe  expense  of  ex- 
porting copper  would  probably  be  too  great  to  render  it,  with 
this  view,  an  object  of  production.  The  Indians  of  Guan- 
dacol hunt  the  vtcuRa,  Ijoth  for  its  flesh  and  fur ;  the  latter 
is  soft  and  fine,  and  is  manufactured  into  ponchos  and  hats. 
.A  eonaiderablc  number  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the  farms,  among 
Mjc  low  hills  of  Guandacol  northward  ;  but,  as  already  stated,  tho 
'thief  supply  for  the  province  is  from  the  department  of  tbe 
TLIanos. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  central  plains  of  La  Plata  south  of  Tucuman,  and 
bordering  on  tbe  Cortlovese  range,  as  in  those  of  San  Juan,  is 
the  great  scarcity  of  water  and  the  total  absence  of  the  grasses 
over  \-ast  regions,  and  particularly  of  the  kinds  fit  for  caillc. 
Over  tracts,  wooded  and  unwooded,  50  leagues  in  extent,  not 
a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  met  with.  With  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  plain  in  tbe  iinmwbate  vicinity  of  SeiTczuela.  in 
ibc  C'ordovese  chain,  which  is  well  furnished  with  coarse  pas- 
ttirc.  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  spot  called  Balde  <h 
Iwr,  the  well  of  Nahor,  about  fj  leagues  north  of  Serre- 
la,  in  the  Trnvesia,  there  is  no  known  permanent  grass  or 
iter  to  be  met  with  mer  a  distance  of  more  than  40  leagues 
iMii'tb  from  Serrezucla.  and  for  a  still  greater  distance  east,  from 
the  line  of  the  Itioja  chain,  comprehending  a  surface  of  more 
tlian  KJti  square  leagues.  I  have  stated  how  small  a  supply  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  habitable  portions  of  Arauco  and  Famatina. 
Those  pnrts  of  the  Llanos  where  grass  and  water  are  found  form, 
as  I  have  observed,  but  solitary  specks,  which  again  cede  to 
tbe  Traresia,  including  SaUnas,  between  its  Bouth-eastem  point. 
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Simbolar,  and  the  Serrezuela;  and  between  its  south-western 
limit  and  the  habitable  portion  of  San  Juan^  30  leagues  of 
Travcsia.,  a  continuation  south-westward  of  the  former,  again  occur. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  wooded  and  grassiest  portion 
of  the  ])lains  of  San  Juan,  La  Rioja,  Catamarca,  and  Santiago 
del  Estero  is  aridncss.  In  some  parts  of  the  Travesias  rain 
has  been  known  not  to  fall  for  18  months.  Dew^  which  on  the 
Chilian  side  of  the  Andes  is  abundant,  is  here  unknown.  The 
slight  humidity  afforded  by  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere 
appears  to  be  drawn  off  towards  this  great  saline  desert^  and 
absorbed  by  that  and  by  the  minor  Salinas,  which  thus  exhaust  the 
atmospheric  moisture,  so  as  to  render  unproductive  of  grass 
regions  possessing  a  soil  favourable  for  its  growth.  The  salinas 
are  almost  the  only  places  in  which,  under  ordinary  drcumstances 
any  moisture  is  apparent,  and  in  these  vegetation  becomes  ex- 
tinguished by  the  excess  of  nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattered  saline  and  alkaline  shrubs. 

Post  Stations  from  the  Town  of  La  Rioja  to  the  City  of  Cor* 
dova;  through  the  western  range  of  the  Cordovese  moun- 
tains : — this  route  was  twice  travelled  by  the  writer. 

From  the  town  of  La  Rioja,  through  the  first  Traveiia,  to  Hedionda  •     •  32 

Polco 6 

La  Cieneg^ 4 

Siinbolar — old  rood  through  the  woodB  of  Mimosus,  &c.      •     •     •     •     •  8 

Serreiuela,  thiough  second  Traveiia         tctM 

Paso  Viejo,  entrance  to  western  branch  of  the  Cordovese  chain      •     •     •  6 

Suto         7 

Pobiacion,  mountain  road •  4 

Vallccito,  ditto 7 

Ayonpiiiu  (Indian  wonl,  signifying  ''  death  is  arrested.'^) 4 

Matur  CabuUo,  ditto,  a  fine  levtl  track  over  a  mountain  plain,  covered 

with  dwarf  herbage 4 

Qucbrudii^  ditto,  fiist  post  south  side  of  the  Cuesta       ••••••  7 

Suldan,Tablado  of  Cordova,  a  wooded  and  picturesque  road     •     •     •     •  3 

City  of  Cordova 4 

no 


the  maximum  heights.  ...«  ^^.^^.^.w.  „«.«-.  „....,  .^.^^^,^,  -«^«^.». ,  «m,.m. 
hi'ight  2G'8  in.;  indicating  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  During 
nearly  two  years'  residence  in  this  valley,  the  loHy  sunnnit  of  the  Nev&do  was 
never  entirely  free  from  snow  :  in  thu  great  heats  of  summer  the  snow-line  was  about 
'J(I0  feet  below  the  summit.  Now  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  parallel  of  29^, 
is  stated  by  Humboldt  (frrs,  Arirr.,  vol.  i.  p.  2r.5)  at  about  12,000  feet;  and  we 
hhall  probably  not  be  fur  wrong  in  assuming  this  as  the  anproximate  eleTation 
ubove  the  sea  of  the  summit  of  the  Nevado  of  Famatina. — ^£d.J 
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XVIII. — SomeNofcs  on  the  Roiile  from  Cnrdm-a  fo  Mmdoza  tn 

I8j7.  By  Capt.  Gosselmav,  of  tlie  SweiUsli  Navy. 
Having  some  years  ago  visited  both  North  ami  South  America, 
the  Swedish  government  chatted  mc  with  a  mission  to  all  the 
South  American  republics  in  18SG. — The  eroiiter  number  of 
high  roailg  in  that  country  are  now  tolerably  well  known,  hnt,  as  I 
chanced  to  travel  hy  a  route  from  Cordova  to  Mendoza,  that  lias 
not  appeared  hitherto  on  ;iny  map,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  aub- 
mitling  my  notes  to  the  Geographical  Society  ;  and  I  do  this 
with  more  gratification  from  the  opportunity  it  affords  ine  of 
]>ublicly  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  civility  I  have  invariably 
met  with  from  the  ofBccra  of  the  British  naij  in  command  of 
ships  on  the  South  American  station, 

Quittinir  Buenos  Ayros  I  travelled  by  the  usual  road  to  Cor- 
dova. This  town,  lying  at  the  eastern  foot  of  an  isolated  moun- 
tain-chain  in  the  midst  of  the  Pampas,  is  noted  for  its  delicious 
figs  and  grapes,  and  its  clear  cold  water — its  Alameda  is  the 
finest  in  South  America,  and  its  university  was  once  celebrated. 
From  Cordova  the  road  runs  south  for  ten  miles  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  close  on  the  right  to  a  small  hamlet 
named  Durazno;  thence  it  turns  S.W.  ten  mites  to  a  neat  town 
of  3000  inhabitants  named  Alia  Gracia.  Proceeding  in  the 
same  direction,  at  5  miles  we  crossed  the  river  Anlscalo,  pro- 
bably a  branch  of  the  Rio  Segundo,  and  at  10  miles  beyond 
reached  the  large  farm  of  Manzann,  situated  at  the  south-eastern 
Toot  of  the  mountains,  which  wc  now  begin  to  ascend  in  a 
westerly  direction  for  j  miles,  lo  the  village  of  Yriartes,  seated  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  an  elevated  plain,  across  which  we  travelletl 
S.W.  10  miles  to  a  small  stream,  and  again  ascended  a  range  of 
mounlaius,  which  here  extends  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and 
reached  their  summit,  which  may  be  estimated  at  2000  feet 
aljove  the  western  plains.  Fitim  this  point  a  rapid  and  wild 
descent  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  brought  us  to  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  Valle  del  Nono,  and  to  the  hamlet  of  Ormillo,  seated 
to  the  westward  of  a  small  stream  which  waters  this  well-wooded 
valley,  and  causes  great  fertility  and  a  proportionate  population. 
Continuing  to  the  S.S.W.  we  crossed  a  considerable  stream  here 
called  the  Rio  dc  los  Sauces,  and  8  miles  beyond  reached  the 
hamlet  of  Las  Licbres.  Crossing  another  considerable  stream, 
the  Rio  Quinto.  running  to  the  S.S.E.,  we  again  gradually 
entered  on  the  vast  level  plain  or  Painpa — the  striking  feature  of 
this  part  of  South  America — and  successively  pass  the  farms  of 

tnchena  and  Mananlial,  about  20  miles  apart — and  between 
water  is  to  he  had ;  here  the  plain  now  becomes  arid 
1  the  few  pools  have  brackish  water — nought  to  rc- 
>  occasional  stunted  algarobo-trec^  and  not  un- 
Ktish  for  want  of  water.   About  40  miles  from 
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IGosseluan's  Route  from  Cordova  to  jfmjora. 

Kiito  two  remarkable  bills,  named  El  Gigwitc,  ortfcf 

abruptly  frum  tbc  jilaia  to  the  Leiglil  of  alioQt  fiOO 

T  a  narrow  vatlejr  which  lies  between  tlieia 

|e  of  Portezuela  or  ■'  little  gale,"    These  hills  lire  Rud 

IJ,     20  mill's  beyond,  the  traveller  crosses  the  mde 

r  calletl  the  Dcsaguadero  or  "  ouijet,"   but  whidi  H 

Wiviays  dried  up  :  un  its  ri(;ht  or  nestein  bank  arc  t«4 

ling  the  high-sounding  name  of  Alto  Grande,  aad 

^t  the  glorious  range  of  the  snowy  peaks  iif  the  C«- 

L'  Andes,  still  at  the  distance  of  iCO  miles,  becutnci 

jle.  foi-ming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flat  Pu^a 

lully  stretches  om  a  dead  level  to  their  base.      Ftois 

lie   the  road  turns    due  west.     At  40  miles  is  lh( 

\'n.\  de  Juanito,  surrounded  by  wore  wood  than  bod 

n  the  whole  extent  of  the  last  100  miles;  43  rnibv 

llhe  large  and  jwpulous  village  of  San  Martin — eon- 

1  low  of  well-kept  farms  divided  by  double  alleys  Of    > 

abuntluntly  watered ;  this  place,  whose  name  does 

■>n  any  map,  contains  1200U  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  Vff 

"ition.     Tfjree  leagues  beyond  wc  crossed  the  liiw 

and   from   thence   8   leagues  through  a   manby 

g  the  traveller  to  his  welcome  resting-place  ia  Uu 

|ty  of  Mcndoza — the  Montpellier  of  South  Amertc^ 

}  Cordillera   by  the  pass  of  CJs[vdiat3,   1  traveiwd 

Lrkcd  nt  \'alparaiso,   sailed  down  the  coast  In  Gi 
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XIX. — A  Viait  to  (he  Sinjdr  HilU  in  1 838,  with  some  account  of 
the  Sect  of  YezidU,  and  of  various  places  in  the  Mesopotumian 
Desert,  beliteen  tlie Rivers  Titjris  and  Khubur.  'Qy  Frederick 
Forbes.  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  llie  Bombay  Metiical  Slaff. 

Tn  ihe  end  of  September,  1838,  being  at  Mdsul,  on  my  way 
from  India,  I  considered  tbat  it  would  be  n  good  opportunity  to 
visit  the  SinjAr  hills,  conccrnii^  wbich  nolbing  bas  bitberto  been 
known  with  any  certainly,  travellers  havine:  always  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt  by  the  ferocious  character  of  the  Yezldis  who  in- 
habit ibem,  and  who,  until  last  year,  kept  the  whole  of  (he  country 
between  Mosul  and  Nisibin  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  Their 
depredations  at  length  became  so  frequent  and  extensive,  that 
Hafi/.  Pisha  of  Diyilr-Bekr,  was  compelled  to  attack  tliem,  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  a  great  part  of  his  Pashi'ilik  from 
becoming  a  desert.  He  coUecled  a  large  force  of  the  Nizami 
Jedid,  and,  after  nn  obstinate  resistance  and  considerable  loss,  suc- 
ceeded ino\'ercoming  them,  tiwik  possession  of  all  their  villages  in 
succession,  and  made  the  pnpulalii»n  tributary  to  the  Sultiln,  leaving 
a  governor,  or  musellim,  to  wiitch  over  tlirm,  but  permitting  them 
to  retain  tbelr  own  religion,  laws,  and  customs.  'I'be  danger  of 
venturing  among  tliem  being  thus  much  diminisbe<),  and  the  only 
risk  being  in  crossing  the  desert,  which  is  here  infested  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of 'Ane/eb  Arabs,  1  applied  to  Mohammed,  Fush^t 
of  MoHul,  for  an  order  or  recommendation  to  the  musellim  and 
<  hiefs  of  the  villages  at  SinjSr,  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  bills  and  remaining  there  for  a  sbort  time.  The  pjisba. 
(to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  Colonel  Taylor,  the  piditical  resi- 
lient for  Turkish  Arabia)  promised  his  assistance ;  but,  after  waiting 
a  considerable  time  at  Mdsul,  bo  appeared  averse  to  my  going 
there,  and  put  me  off  from  day  to  day  with  trifling  excuses.  At 
last  I  sent  to  one  of  the  jirincipal  Sheikhs,  or  Yezidt  priests,  at 
the  village  of  Ba'ashekb.ili,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Maklub,  who 
linving  agreed  lo  accompany  me  to  Sinjar  on  receiving  an  onler 
fn>m  the  Piisha  to  that  effect,  came  to  Mdsul,  and  having  after 
some  delay  procured  the  necessary  permission,  we  prepared  for  the 
journey. 

Oct.  Ifi.— Left  Mosul*  at  3  P.M.,  and  keeping  N.W.  with 
the  Tigris  a  mile  to  the  right,  over  a  country  pretty  extensively 
cultivated,  although  the  soi!  was  almost  hidden  by  loose  stones, 
ap])roacLed  in  IJ  hour  the  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
Mnselmiin  village  of  Rcshi'diyab,  and  soon  after  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Shirah,  ur  Sirej  Khan,  also  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
inhabited  by  Musellim.      At  5  h,  10  m.  reached  our  halting-place, 

*  Propeily,  Mau^ili 
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1  village  of  Ahme'iddt,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 

situated  on  a  high  precipitous  b.ink  overbanging  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  a  large  island,  and  the  half- 
B  of  Menkubah,  on  the  opposite  or  north  bank. 
■At  3h.  SOm.  A.M.,  left  Alimeidat  by  a  narrow  and 

in  th(!  face  of  the  high  bank  of  the  river.     The  chain 
re  is  .1  miles  in  length,  and  is  formed  by  a  division  of 
ilo  two  main  streams,  of  which  the  western  is  the 
;se  are  connected  in  several  places  by  smaller  branches. 
■al  copious  springs  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
feet  only  from  the  water's  edge,  one  of  tbem  impi«g< 
dphur.     At  4h.  30m.,  the  road  left  the  river,  which 

to  the  norlbwartl.  and  led  across  a  rather  flat  country, 
2;e  of  low  hillocks  on  cither  side,  the  distance  between 
ilMJUt  12  miles,  the  ground  undulating,  and  slightif 
dry  grass  and  thorny  shrubs.     At7h.  10m.,  jussed 

anil  ruined  village  uf  Khurbct  Lubghi-Uab,  and  at 
iltcd  for  ten  minutes  near  another  deserted  village 
)iyah,  the  plain  having  how  become  more  level  and 
lany  places  the  remains  of  water -courses  built  of  stcme 
e  road,  showing  that  the  plain  was  fmmerly  cultivated. 
sed  the  ruined'  village  of  Abu  Marri.  near  which  is  a 
nt  spring  of  bracJiish  water  forming  a  small  brook, 
wever,  soon  lost  in  the  reedy  hollows.     Soon  after 
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for  three  months'  consumption.  There  is  no  b^£ir  or  market- 
place in  the  town,  and  only  a  few  shops,  such  as  those  of  the 
tobacconist,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  djer  ;  the  latter  is  the 
only  Christian  inhabitant,  all  the  others  being  Mohammetlaos,  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  Kurds.  The  lan^ua^e  generally  spoken  is 
Kurd,  but  Arabic  is  also  commonly  understood.  The  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  rinilet 
aI»ove  mentioned,  are  planted  with  fig,  pomegranate,  and  mulberry 
trees,  and  contain  a  few  vegetables,  such  as  parsnips,  radishes, 
beans,  and  the  bSmiyah,  or  Hihhcua  Esculentus.  To  the  eastward, 
as  far  as  Abu  Marri,  the  whole  plain  is  annually  cultivated  in  the 
rold  season,  although,  from  the  strung  and  barren  appearance  of 
the  soil,  the  fertility  cannot  be  great ;  the  crops  raised  arc  wheat, 
barley,  and  a  trifling  quantity  of  cotton.  Til  A'far  was  formerly 
governed  by  a  Chief  or  Aghd,  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants 
by  themselves,  and  nominally  appointwl  by  the  PdshS  of  Baghdad, 
but  was  in  reality  always  quite  independent  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
resort  of  all  the  robbers  in  the  country,  who  joined  both  wilh  the 
Arabs  and  the  Yezfdii  of  Sinjar  in  plundering  caravans.  After 
H^liz  Piishd  had  subdued  Sinjar,  he  took  possession  of  Til  A'far, 
and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  Turkish  ZSbit  (governor),  appointed 
by  him,  and  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  1 30  purses,  of  500  Con- 
stantinople piastres  each,  or  nearly  74df.  The  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  such  as  it  is;  a  little  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth  is  also  m'ade ;  hut  since  their  old  trade  of 
robbery  has  been  put  a  slop  to,  they  have  not  acquired  industrious 
habits.  Til  A'far  is  12  hours,  or  42  miles  from  Mdsul,  ti  hours 
from  Eski  Miisul,  and  35  miles  from  the  SinjAr  hills.*  About 
20  years  ago,  when  a  building  called  the  Castle,  which  was  on 
the  highest  of  the  four  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built,  fell  down, 
there  was  found  among  the  rubbish  a  great  number  of  written  papers 
(ov  dafters,!  as  they  were  called  in  Kurd  and  Persian),  which,  from 
the  description  pven  of  them,  must  have  been  ancient  manuscripts ; 
they  were  in  rolls  of  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  and  in  a  cha- 
racter which  none  of  the  inhabitants  had  ever  before  seen  or  could 
understand.  They  were  unfortunately  all  burnt,  or  otherwise 
destroyed  at  the  time,  and.  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent 
search,  I  did  not  succeed  in  hniliug  any  of  them. 

While  ul  Til  Afar,  I  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  visiting  the 
ruins  of  Hatra  or  Al  Hadhr.  which  were  distant  only  two  days" 
journey  in  a  southerly  direction ;  but  without  an  escort  of  Arabi 
from  that  neighbourhood,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt 

"  Wilb  strong  mulci,  lightly  laduu,  anj  on  the  good  anJ  \r-wt\  roadl  of  Mi'so- 
TXitamia,  the  »te  of  tT»ilUiig  oflen  vxcceiled  4  miles  oa  hour,  and  on  t,  luujf  joiiriicy 
Uie  avcragL-  wasfuUy  3)  m.lc*. 
I     .  }  A  lilt,  agrount,  or  muslitroll,  fconl  the  CitMk  !.f/if<. 
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uustcd  my  strength,  boinR  reduced  lt>  s  stale  of  es- 
K-BH  bj  constant  attacks  of  fever.      None  of  ihe  people 
Y  would  undertake  tbe  journey ;  and  even  tod  ihey 
luuld  have  been  queslionnble  policy  lo  have  tniited 
cy  are  looked  upon,  even  by  the  worst  of  the  Arab* 
.  as  a  nti'st  of  the  nioit  treacheroiu  riUains  in  the 
[r.  Ki)ss,  the  residency  surgeon  at  Baghdad,  has,  hint- 
Hatra  twice  (liaving  been  seized  the  fii-st  time  by  the 
released  by  some  of  them  who  liad  known  him  in 
ind  carefully   examined  the    whole  of  the    rains,  of 
•■a  many  ])lans  and  drawings.     These,  along  wilt  a 
nf  information   respecting  parts  hitherto  unejplorai 
diglin  and  Al  Jczirah,  the  course  of  the   Nabrewin, 
L  md  extent  of  the  Sidd  Ncmrdd,  or   Median  W«H, 
t'cn  probably  communicated  ere  now  tu  the  Bombay 
d  Society. 

iiaining  a  day  at  Til  A'far,  during  which   time  VJ 
'lieikh  'All  was  in  a  constant  stale  of  alarm,  we  coa- 
cure  a  couple  of  mules,  as  the  Suruji  (muleteer)  bad 
urders  from  the  Piishd  not  to  venture  beyond  Til  Kbt 
.t-horses  which  brought  us  from  M<58id.     Sel  wt  al. 
1  the  morning  of  the    15th,  and  kipping  W.  by  N. 
l;un,  (lassed  at  (Jh.  30ni.  u  ruined  village  called  Jub* 
Kurds,  and   Uinruh  by  the  Arabs,  cl(»se  to  whidib 
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the  mmintain,  nnd  snrroundccl  by  plantations  of  fip-ireoa,  After 
a  difficult  ascent  of  20ni.  we  reached  the  village,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  hottse  of  the  chief;  crowd*  of  Yezldis  BUirounding 
the  priest  Sheilch  'Al/  and  kissing  his  hands  with  ^reat  appcftr- 
ance  of  respect.  The  house  we  were  hronght  to  looked  parti- 
cularly neat  and  clean,  and  the  villagers,  although  very  incjuisittve 
as  to  the  ohjcct  of  my  visit,  civil  and  attentive.  As  every  Euro- 
pean travelling  in  the  East  is  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
be  a  physician,  numerous  applications  for  advico  and  medicine 
were  soon  made.  'Amrii,  the  chief  of  the  village,  was  in  great 
tribulation  on  account  of  a  demand  for  tribute  made  on  him  by 
the  Muscllim,  who  resides  at  another  rilli^e  about  5  miles  di§- 
tant,  and  which  he  protested  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Nest  day  a 
Kaww^s  or  messenger  arriveil  from  Mi'rza,  PishA  of  Miriun, 
who  acts  as  Vakil  or  agent  for  Hifiz,  PSsha  of  Di'yfir  Bekr,  in 
collecting  the  tribute.  The  sum  required  was  only  250  chirkhlfa 
of  Baghddd,  or  about  Gl.  lO.t.,  and  this  'Amrd  declared  he  could 
not  give.  After  an  incessant  dispute  kept  up  till  midnight  by  the 
people  of  the  (■illagff,  who  bad  assembled  in  the  chters  house, 
and  all  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the  messenger  departed  with- 
out having  obtained  the  money,  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than 
they  began  to  curse  and  abuse  both  htm  and  the  Pdsha  without 
in«rr<-y.  The  village  of  Bukrah,  consisting  of  65  houses,  or  about 
500  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north-eastern  shoulder 
of  the  mountain,  near  the  point  of  junction  of  an  outer  low  range 
(if  hilts  with  the  higher  and  precipitous  inner  one.  It  is  built  on 
a  very  steep  declivity,  the  houses  rising  in  rows  above  one  another. 
The  whole  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  very  summit,  is  covere<l  with 
vineyards  and  fig-gardens,  to  the  extent  of  several  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  village.  All  the  cultivated  ground  is  laid  out  in  flat 
narrow  terraces,  supported  by  low  stone  walls  in  order  to  prevent 
the  scanty  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains.  Water  is 
jirocured  from  wells  at  ttie  base  of  the  hill  about  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  near  the  border  of  the  plain,  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able tract  of  wheat  and  barley.  Between  these  fields  and  the 
village  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  laid  out  in  threshing-floors,  by 
being  well  levelled,  spread  with  sllff  clay  rammed  close  and  bard, 
and  surrounded  by  low  stone  walls  :  the  grain  is  here  cleaned  from 
the  husk  and  winnowed. 

Oct.  16,— Ascended  the  mountain  above  the  village  hy  a  very 
steep  iind  winding  track,  leading  between  huge  masses  of  rocks 
and  scattered  plantations  of  figs  and  vines.  In  1  \  hour  reached 
the  summit,  which  is  here  about  l6()0  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
had  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia  with 
the  elevated  chain  of  Mount  Masius  on  the  horizon.  From  hence 
_tbo  shrine  of  Shc'tkh  Riimf,  a  Yezfdi  place  of  pilgrimage,  bore 
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N.Wv  disUnt  10  miles  in  the  desert.  The  fie-gmideiis  and  vioe- 
jaids  reach  to  the  verr  top  of  the  hfll ;  a  small  ruietr  of  far  is 
prodooed  here,  aboot  the  size  of  a  gooxhciii,  of  a  pecnliarlT  rich 
aod  luscious  flarom*.  A  large  species  of  thisde,  the  fennel  plant, 
and  a  shrubby  bay  %r(rw  in  great  abnndanre  on  the  hill. 

Oct.  1 8. — Left  Bnkrah  to  Tint  the  villages  on  the  sonth-eastem 
part  of  the  hill,  being  obliged  to  ride  on  asses,  as  not  a  single 
horw  or  mole  was  to  be  pnicnred.  Set  oat  at  8h.  20m.  a.m.,  bv 
a  rerj  bad  road,  leading  throogh  the  rallej  between  the  outer  and 
inner  hills,  and  lined  on  either  side  bv  fig  plantations ;  the  soil 
l>eing  for  the  most  part  very  thin  and  scanty,  with  large  blocks  of 
stone  pnijecting  from  it  in  f^rery  ilirection.  Oar  ooorse  was  first 
E.X.E.,  having  the  base  of  the  outer  hflls  I  \  mile  to  the  north- 
ward. At  9b.  50m.  course  S.E.,  and  at  lOh.  20m.  S.,  at  1th. 
S.W.,  and  at  1  Ih  .'KJm.  reached  the  village  of  Mirki,  after  pass- 
ing through  8  miles  of  cultivated  ground.  For  the  last  3  miles 
before  we  reached  Mirk^  the  hills  consist  entirely  of  argillaceous 
rock,  much  of  it  in  a  softened  and  splintered  state.  In  many 
places  in  the  steep  face  of  the  hill,  the  upper  stratum  of.  rock, 
which  is  from  1^  foot  to  2  feet  thick,  exactly  resembles  a  gigantic 
pavement,  being  rent  as  if  by  art,  into  almost  perfect  parallelo- 
grams, some  of  them  20  feet  in  length  by  3  or  4  in  breadth. 
Mirkd  consists  of  three  separate  villages,  about  \  a  mile  distant 
from  one  another :  of  these,  however,  one  is  completely  ruined  and 
deserted,  another  very  small,  and  the  third  and  largest  to  the  west- 
ward only  half  inhabited ;  the  three  together  consist  of  about  150 
houses  or  1 200  persons.  The  fig-gardens  here  are  not  so  extensive 
as  at  Bukrali ;  they  arc  a  good  way  to  the  N.E.  of  the  village  and 
run  up  in  narrow  patches  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  halted  at 
the  house  of  the  chief,  who  happened  to  be  absent,  but  his  son, 
a  lail  of  13,  did  the  duty  of  host  in  having  food  preparetl  for  us. 
At  3  P.M.  left  Mirk^,  and  proceeded  due  W.,  by  a  steep  and 
rugged  path,  over  low  hills;  at  3h.  15m.  passed  the  small  village 
of  Hallejd,  containing  only  ten  inhabited  houses,  built  on  the  steep 
face  of  a  hill  and  surrounded  by  ruins.  At  3h.  30m.  W.S.W. ; 
at  3h.  50m.  passed  the  ruined  \'illage  of  Tat,  about  1^  mile  high 
up  the  hill  to  the  right.  At  4h.  10m.  reached  the  ruined  and 
deserted  village  of  Teppah.  From  a  small  ravine,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rising  ground  on  which  it  is  situated,  issue  four  springs, 
distant  from  10  to  20  paces  from  each  other,  and  furnishing  such 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  as  to  form  a  considerable  stream, 
named  the  Saluk,  which  runs  with  a  rapid  current  to  the  S.W., 

1  waters  a  large  tract  of  cultivated  ground,  where  they  raise 
>s  of  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton :  after  a  course  of  3C  miles  it  is 
in  the  desert ;  the  water  is  very  pure  and  good.     Between 

deji  and  Teppah  the  hills  rise  in  very  singular  crescent-shaped 
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ranges  above  one  anollier,  llie  apices  pointlag  to  the  N.W.  At 
4h.  20m.  course  VV.N.W,  ;  at  4h.  30ra.  the  path  we  followed 
jiime<t  the  road  from  Til  Afar  to  Sinjar,  near  the  ruins  of  a 
water-mill ;  at  5b.  wo  rcacbcd  ibe  villafte  of  Sinjiir,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  JJasan,  the  chief,  who  gave  us  a  very  hos- 
pitable reception. 

Sinjdr,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  Siogdli  by  tlie  Kurds 
and  Yezi'dis,  was  at  one  time  the  lar^st  town  or  tillage  here,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  hills.  What  now  remains  of  it , 
perhaps  80  houses,  is  situated  on  a  small  hill  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  and  edge  of  the  desert :  it  formerly,  however,  when  in- 
habited by  Mohammedans,  occupied  a  much  greater  space  than 
at  present,  as  is  evident  from  the  extensive  ruins  in  the  plain 
below.  In  a  ravine,  between  the  inhabited  portion  and  a  mass  of 
ruined  bouses  on  another  small  hill  lo  the  westward,  are  ihree 
\  cry  copious  springs  close  to  one  another,  forming  n  stream  of 
some  size,  which  irrigates  an  extensive  space  of  cultivated  ground 
in  the  plain,  and  after  a  sfjuliierly  course  of  13  or  14  miles  is  lost 
in  the  dcserl.  Over  the  two  largest  of  the  springs,  which  are  only 
40  yards  from  each  other,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  oltl  arched 
building,  flanked  by  round  towers  with  a  gale  in  the  centre ;  the 
wh<ile  strongly  resembling  the  Roman  style  of  architecture.  In 
the  pkin  below  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  many  Mohammedan 
buildingSj  and  the  tombs  of  several  Sheikhs  and  holy  men.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  part  of  a  fine  minaret  of  yellow  brick, 
of  very  beautiful  proportions,  but  only  40  feet  of  the  base  now 
remain.  It  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  under  the  doorway, 
tvliich  is  '20  feet,  or  half  the  height  of  the  ruin  from  the  ground, 
an  old  Arabic  inscription,  on  large  square  blocks  of  brick,  forms 
a  bond  which  runs  round  the  building,  but  so  much  corroded  by 
time  and  the  action  of  the  weather  as  to  be  illegible.  The  style 
of  the  shaft  resembles  that  of  the  time  of  the  earlier  Khalifs.  On 
the  top  of  a  small  bill,  close  to  the  town,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan Sitti,  or  lady  of  rank,  called  by  the  people  here  Bint 
'All,  or  the  daughter  of  Imam  'All ;  but  who  tliis  Imam  'All  was, 
or  when  he  lived,  I  could  not  ascertain :  it  is  of  some  antiquity, 
and  several  parts  of  the  interior  are  handsomely  esccuted  in  grey 
marble,  but  the  inscriptions  are  very  much  defaced.  When 
Sinjiir  was  attacked  by  Hjfiz  Pdsha,  a  great pait  of  the  town  was 
burnt  and  destroyed,  and  has  not  since  been  rebuilt.  There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  Mohammedans  residing  here.  We  left 
Sinjiir  in  the  forenoon  on  our  return  to  Bukrah,  and  reached  that 
village  at  sunset,  having  lialted  for  a  short  time  at  MiVkii.  Be- 
tween Bukrah  and  Mirkd,  and  about  SJ  miles  from  the  former, 
ris  a  lavine  at  some  distance  from  the  rood,  high  up  the  biU^ip 
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wbich  are  the  remains  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  a  Deir,  or 
Christian  monastery ;  but  it  is  now  so  utterly  ruined  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  judge  what  sort  of  a  building  it  has  been. 

Oct.  20. — At  4  P.M.  left  Bukrah,  and  keeping  to  the  westward, 
through  a  continued  plantation  of  fig-trec8>  passed  at  4h.  10m. 
the  village  of  Nuksi,  almost  entirely  ruined,  containing  the  tombs 
of  two  Yezidi  Sheikhs  and  fifteen  inhabited  houses.  At  4h.  SOm. 
passed  the  village  of  Yusufah>  of  twenty-five  houses,  and  close  to 
it  that  of  Keichkah^  of  sixteen  houses.  At  5h.  10m.  reached  the 
village  of  Gunddgaili,  in  which  is  the  Mezdr  or  tomb  of  another 
Yezidi  saint,  with  many  ruined  and  about  twenty  inhabited 
houses :  5h.  25m.  passed  Kusht^nah,  also  consisting  of  twenty 
houses,  and  at  5h.  dOm.  H^ldinah,  rather  a  larger  village,  with 
about  twenty-five  houses.  At  5h.  35m.  we  reached  the  united 
villages  of  N6gn  and  *Amr^  in  the  latter  of  which  we  halted  at 
the  house  of  the  chief,  who,  we  found,  had  gone  on  a  visit  to 
Sheikh  Sufughy  the  head  of  the  powerful  Arab  tribe  of  'Anezeh, 
who  was  encamjied  in  the  desert  about  SO  miles  off^  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nisibin.  These  united  villages  contain  about  ninety 
houses,  or  about  700  inhabitants.  In  the  evening  we  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Turkish  Musellim,  or  Zibit,  Tdhir  Aghi,  who  resides  here 
^nth  a  few  Turkish  attendants^  in  order  to  collect  the  tribute  for 
H^fiz  Pdshd.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and  invited  me  to 
breakfast  with  him  next  day^  but  expressed  himself  unable  to  un* 
derstand  the  reason  of  my  coming. 

Oct.  21. — Had  a  visit  from  the  Zdbit,  in  the  morning,  and  after 
breakfasting  with  him  at  bis  house,  set  out  at  12h.  10m.  for  the 
village  of  Kirsi.  The  path  led  due  VV.  between  the  outer  and 
inner  hills,  through  a  continued  belt  of  fig-gardens,  wliich  ran 
quite  up  to  the  summits  of  the  latter.  At  2h.  the  fig-gardens 
ended,  as  did  also  the  outer  low  range  of  hills ;  the  plain  reaching 
up  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  is  clothed  with  dwarf  oaks 
to  the  top,  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Rtimi  bearing  N.,  distant  8  miles 
in  the  desert,  and  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  bay-trees.  The  hills 
now  became  lower,  and  more  rugged  and  rocky,  but  thickly 
covere<l  with  shrubs  and  oaks.  At  2h.  SOm.  another  low  range 
or  belt  of  outer  hills  commenced,  and  we  passed  many  large 
ravines  opening  on  the  road  from  the  mountain,  into  which  they 
generally  lead  in  a  southerly  direction.  At  3h.  SOm.,  after  having 
entered  a  large  raWne  or  pass,  leading  to  the  southward,  we 
reached  the  village  of  Kirsf ,  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses  in 
two  portions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  with  a  small  stream 
of  water  running  between  them.  We  were  conducte<l  to  the  house 
of  the  chief,  whose  name  was  Muttu,  a  thievish-looking  fellow  of 
V       -wp«  of  age,  who  had  lost  an  arm  from  a  wound,  and  had 
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his  face  and  body  covered  witb  scara,  received,  accordinfr  to  his 
own  account,  in  batUe  with  the  'Anezch  Arabs,  but  which  he 
more  probably  frot  when  robbings  some  caravan. 

His  house  consisted  merely  of  an  open  shed,  wilh  a  roof  of 
slicks  and  leaves:  he  received  us.  however,  kindly  enough,  and 
his  wife  soon  brought  us  a  gixxl  supper.  Although  this  wfis  the 
most  miserable-looking  village  in  the  hills,  the  people  were  much 
less  inquisitive  than  usual,  and  treated  us  with  great  hospitality : 
they  sat  up  till  midnight  round  a  large  hrc,  smoking,  and  singing 
a  kind  of  lament  for  the  takina;  of  SinjAr,  in  which  the  name  of 
Hafiz  Pdsha  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  every  verse.  While 
coming  to-dayfrom'Amr  to  Kirsi  our  guides  were  much  alarmed 
by  some  parties  of 'Anezeh  Arabs  seen  about  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  and  we  could  scarcely  prevail  on  them  to  proceed.  We 
heard  also  that  the  Arabs  hail  plundered  a  caravan  and  killed 
some  people  on  the  road  between  Til  A'far  and  Dukrab  the  day 
after  we  had  passed. 

Oct  22. — At  7h.  15m..  a.m.,  left  Kirsi  to  ascend  to  the  source 
of  the  stream  which  runs  through  the  village.  After  a  ride  of 
half  an  hour  along  the  bank,  and  up  a  pretty  steep  ascent,  pass- 
ing the  ruins  of  two  large  water-mills,  which  had  been  strongly 
and  neatly  built  of  stone,  we  arrived  at  a  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
ravine,  thickly  planted  mlh  pomegranate- trees,  the  stream  hidden 
by  large  willows,  and  the  hills  on  each  side  covered  with  oaks  to 
their  summits.  On  passing  this  we  entered  a  thick  oak  copse 
reaching  down  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  were  bordered 
by  fine  willow  and  poplar  trees  interlaced  with  brambles  and  the 
wild  rose.  The  path  now  became  so  rugged  that;we  were  obliged 
to  dismount.  At  8h.  45m.  we  reached  the  source  of  the  stream, 
which  flows  clear  and  plentiful  from  an  arched  channel,  in  a 
small  level  space  under  a  high  precipice,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
situated  the  village  of  Kolgha.  The  surrounding  rocks  are 
thickly  covered  with  oak,  jujul>e,  and  bay  trees,  and  higher  up 
the  hill  to  ibe  southward  and  westward  the  oak  forest  is  so  thick 
that  the  ground  cannot  be  seen.  On  a  large  rock  near  the  spring 
is  a  sculptured  niche,  3  feel  in  length  and  I  broad,  wilh  a 
basin-shaped  hollow  at  the  bottom,  a  few  inches  in  depth,  the 
face  of  the  rock  being  smoothed  on  each  side  to  the  extent  of 
sei'eral  feel.  The  Yezidi's  know  nothing  of  the  origin  or  use  of 
this  niche  and  basin,  and  say  that  it  is  of  a  dale  previous  to  their 
time :  if  the  tradition  they  have  here  be  true,  that  the  hills  were 
formerly  inhabited  by  Christians,  (as  the  ruins  of  the  Deir  or 
monastery  near  Hukrah  seem  to  prove,)  it  would  appear  probable 
thnt  this  bad  been  ft  place  of  baptism.  Above  the  spring  the  ra- 
vine opens  out  into  a  wide  I'alley  between  ihe  bills,  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  villagers  of  Kolghii.     From  the  spring  wo  ascended 
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ind  circuitous  path  to  the  nlla^rr,  nhere  the;  forced 
ml  eal :  an  ohl  woma.i.  n  sister  of  Sheikh  'Ali,  w!i<.  ii 

tlic  chief  of  the  place,  amused  us  by  pretending  to 
ins  into  picuccs  of  sugar.  Koleih^  consistc  of  abom 
-.s:  there  is  a  g-Kxl  deal  of  lultivalion  about  theiii- 
rga  flocks  of  goats,  but  no  fig'-gardeas-  From  hence 
:'d  u>  Kirsi  l>v  a  shorter  and  steeper  path  at  some  dis- 

the  stream.'  In  the  evening  I  learned  from  Sheikb 
n  attack  on  the  caravan,  in  which  n  brother  of  Colonel 

resident  at  Baghiiyil,  and  another  English  traveller 

some  years  ago,  was  made  by  a  united  party  of  ifce 
..f  Bukrah  and  Til  A'far,  and  that  their  deaths  wot 
iig  to  their  having  made  re-dstance  and  shot  one  of  the 
iirsi  is  a  miserable  place,  with  very  little  culli«ti« 
icre  are  some  tig-gardens  hi^h  up  the  hill,  but  lini 
1  little  tobacco  about  the  village,  though  the  soil  it 
If  the  villagers  had  any  industry  ihcy  might  lire 
Ubly;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  idlest  are  placed 
the  best  spots.  On  asking  theui  whj'  they  did  not 
ur  'abb^s,  or  tan  leather  with  the  uak-bark  andaconu, 
Id  Iwttcr  houses  and  till  their  fields.  Sheikh  'Ali  said, 
,soc  that  hdl  <>i.|i,.--..  I',.'  ■■il'.i^-r?  Before  Hifii 
.  l;erc.  iho  wholt-  >.,,.■  .  il,.-  people  of  Kirei 
1!  the  top  of  h  ;ill  ■'                       ■   1  Inr  travellers  ami 
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10  minutes  nt  a  well  in  the  valley  below  ;  at  ]2h.  40ui.  we  ai'nved 
at  SamOkbali,  and  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  Shummu  the 
chief.  From  the  moulli  of  the  lai-ine  in  which  Samukhah  is 
situated  the  village  and  lake  of  Khilunijah  bore  W.N.W.,  dis- 
tant abuut  12  miles.  The  village  of  Bamukhah  has  nearly  the 
largest  population  of  any  in  the  hills  ;  it  consists  of  130  houses  or 
abiiut  1000  persona  j  itji  fig-ganleus  extend  close  to  Jifri,  a  dis- 
tance of  4^  miles,  and  also  a  great  way  up  the  sides  of  the  moim- 
t.iin.  There  is  no  sptiiig  noi  stream  near  it,  but  abundance  of 
water  is  always  procurable  fr()m  wells  dug  in  and  near  tlie  village. 
I  was  asked  by  many  of  the  people  here  to  write  cJiarms  for 
thera  against  dai^;er  anil  sickness,  and  by  the  old  women  for 
others  to  ensure  the  quick  and  happy  marriage  of  their  daughters. 
The  charms  which  they  sometimes  procure  from  stnne  Moham- 
medan Sheikh  or  Sayyid,  or  in  fact  any  one  who  can  write,  are 
scraps  of  paper  containing  short  sentences  in  Arabic,  and  a  few 
titles  of  God  taken  from  the  Koruu ;  these  are  inclosed  in  a 
small  silver  case,  or  sewn  up  in  a  piece  of  silk  or  cloth,  and  worn 
round  the  arm. 

Oc(.  24. — Ati)h.  20m.  a.m.  leftSamukhahforSakiniyah,  a  vil- 
lage  situated  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  hills,  but  instead  of 
nioking  a  circuit  all  round  the  western  end,  we  kept  up  the  valley 
of  Saindkbah,  at  first  in  an  easterly  direction,  ascending  by  a  veiy 
steep  path  through  extensive  fig- gardens.  At  lOh.  1 5m.  course 
S.S.W.  through  a  thick  oak  fortst;  at  lOh.  30m.  S„  and  at  JOh. 
40m.  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  began  to  descend  on  the 
other  side  by  so  rugged  and  slouy  a  path  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
able ;  the  fields  of  Sakiniyah  appearing  like  a  small  yiatch  of 
green  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  immediately  below  us.  The 
whole  of  the  southern  aspect  of  the  hill  is  bare  and  rucky,  and  no 
(lalis  grow  on  it;  they  termin;ile  at  the  summit,  which  is  here 
about  J500  feet  above  the  plain,  but  there  aro  a  great  many  huw- 
thorn  and  bay-lrees  scattered  in  the  hollows  uud  ravines.  At 
12h.  IJm.  reached  the  village  of  Sakiniyah,  a  miserable- looking 
place,  half  in  ruins,  tbc  huts  badly  buUt,  most  of  tliem  being 
formed  of  loose  stone  walls  covered  hy  black  It-nts  pitched  over 
them,  anil  may  contain  abuut  3.50  inliabitanls.  There  are  some 
small  fig-gardens  on  iho  heights  to  the  eastward,  and  a  consider- 
able extent  of  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain  about  a  mile  from 
the  village,  watered  by  a  small  brook  which  issues  fri>m  a  spring 
at  the  base  of  the  lower  hills.  Sakiniyah  is  i)  hours  from  Sinjiir 
and  8  from  Samdkhah  by  the  circuitous  path  around  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  the  W.S.W.,  part  of  which  is  tlic  ruined  \-illage  of 
Shillii,  and  1^  hour  to  the  W.  of  Samukhah  that  of  Barah,  in 
the  N.W.  corner.  The  small  stream  which  rises  near  Sakiniynh 
I  Ivst  in  the  desert  afler  a  course  of  a  few  miles.      Having  balled 
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for  two  hours^  we  returned  to  Samtikhah^  which  we  reached  before 
sunset. 

Oct.  28.— Having  visited  all  the  villages  and  other  places 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  hills,  and  procured  with  difBcnltj  males 
to  carry  us  to  Nisibin,  distant  about  80  miles,  I  paid  the  priest 
SheKkh  'All  for  his  assistance  as  my  guide  the  sum  agreed  on, 
and  left  Samukhah  two  hours  before  daybreak,  accompanied  by 
Shnmmu,  the  chief,  and  three  men  armed  with  swords  and  match- 
locks ;  but  we  had  only  proceeded  about  5  miles  when  we  met  a 
small  caravan  from  Nisibin,  the  people  of  which  informed  Shumm6 
that  a  man  in  the  service  of  Mini.  Pdsh^,  with  whom  he  was  on 
bad  terms,  was  on  the  road  seizing  mules  for  the  use  of  the 
troops,  and  that  his  would  certainly  be  taken  on  account  of  the 
quarrel  between  them.  On  hearing  this  he  turned  back,  not- 
withstanding all  I  could  say  to  the  contrary,  and  we  dismounted 
again  at  Samukhah  at  9  o'clock.  After  some  delay  and  trouble 
I  procured  other  mules  and  men,  and  Sheikh  'Ali  having  volun- 
teered to  accompany  me  to  Nisibin,  we  again  set  out  at  2  p.m., 
and  having  passed  some  fields  under  the  village,  proceeded 
N.N.W.  through  a  pretty  level  plain  like  that  between  Til  A'far 
and  Bukrah,  slightly  clothed  with  grass  and  prickly  plants,  inter- 
spersed with  a  small  blue  and  white  crocus.  At  2h.  30m.  the 
hill  of  'Abd  al  'Azfz,  near  Rohd,  Iwre  W.  by  N.  At  3h. 
30m.,  course  N.N.W.,  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  SinjAr  Hills 
bearing  due  E.,  and  the  western  end  W.S.W.  ^  W.  At  6h. 
50m.,  course  N.  by  E.,  extremes  of  the  hills  S.W.  \  W.  and 
E.S.E.  J  S.  At  7h.  ^Om.  passed  a  deserted  'Anezeh  encamp- 
ment, on  the  lK)rdcrs  of  a  small  hollow  containing  some  shallow 
pits  and  wells  nearly  dry.  At  8  halted  to  feed  the  cattle,  and  at 
9h.  20m.  proceeded  N.  ^  E.  At  lOh.  30m.  we  were  alarmed  by 
a  large  body  of  Arabs,  mounted  on  camels,  crossing  the  road  at 
full  speed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us,  and  expected 
an  attack ;  but  they  passed  on  without  troubling  us,  although 
they  had  a  clear  view  of  our  small  party  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
The  cold  was  very  severe  during  the  night,  the  thermometer 
beinp:  so  low  as  31)°,  >\ith  a  strong  northerly  wind.  At  lib.  30m. 
arrived  at  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  covered  with  pools  of  water. 
I'rom  hence  to  the  banks  of  a  small,  sluggish,  reedy  stream 
called  the  Ilas&wi,  which  we  reached  at  1  a.m.  of  the  29th,  the 
soil  is  soft,  damp,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The 
Hasawi  runs  here  to  the  S.W.,  but  contains  very  little  water;  it 
rises  from  Mount  Masius  above  'Aznowdr,  and  runs  into  the 
KhAbiir.  At  Ch.  30in.  we  crossed  it  where  the  water  was  2  feet 
deep,  and  halted  on  the  opposite  bank  in  a  bed  of  reeds  to  try 
and  get  some  sleep,  which  the  cold  and  heavy  dew  effectually 
"-evented. 
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Oct  d9.-***At  5h.  SOm.  a.m.  got  up  almost  stiff  with  cold,  and 
proceeded  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  At  8h.  SOm.  came  to 
a  tract  of  marshy  ground  covered  with  long  reeds  and  many  large 
pools  of  water,  there  having  been  some  heiivy  showers  a  few  days 
before.  The  western  extremity  of  the  Sin  jar  mountains  bore 
S£.W.,  and  the  snow-covered  summit  of  Jebel  Judi,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  ark  of  Noah  rested,  and 
its  remains  still  exist  E.S.E.  Bab-el- Mardin  (the  Gate  of  Mdr- 
din),  a  remarkable  gap  or  notch  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Masius, 
belund  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Mardin,  bore  due  N. 
From  hence  we  kept  N.N.E.  over  a  marshy  plain,  and  along  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Jakhjakhah  or  Nisibin  stream,  the  ancient 
Mygdonius,  and  after  passing  the  small  village  of  Howinah,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tents,  crossed  the  stream  near  the  village  of 
Haiinu,  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  sand  and 
mud,  though  there  was  but  little  water,  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  drawn  off  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Over  the  whole  of 
the  plain  are  scattered  numerous  conical  hills,  from  80  to  150 
feet  in  height,  which  look  like  artificial  mounds ;  they  are  regu- 
larly placed  at  distances  of  about  a  mile  from  one  another.  After 
crossing  the  Jakhjakhah' we  kept  N.  by  W.  through  cultivated 
fields  to  the  village  of  Koseir,  which  we  reached  at  I2h.  25m. 
and  halted.  From  hence  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  Sinjar 
mountains  bore  S.E.  ^  S.,  and  the  western  S.  by  W.  At  4  p.m. 
\ei%  Kose'ir  and  kept  N.  by  W.  across  the  plain  through  fields 
and  water-courses,  and  after  passing  three  small  villages  entered 
Niftibin  at  6h.  SOm.,  and  procured  from  the  Zdbit  a  kdndk  (lodg- 
ing) in  the  bouse  of  a  respectable  Muselman.  No  sooner  had  I 
discharged  the  mules  and  men  who  had  come  with  me  from 
Samukhah  than  they  were  pressed  by  the  Turks  to  carry  stones 
and  brick  for  some  new  buildings.  Mirz^  Pishd  of  Mdrdin, 
lieutenant  of  Hdfi.z  P&$h&  of  Diy^r  Bekr,  was  here  on  a  tour  of 
inspection. 

Scarcely  a  year  ago  Nisibin  contained  only  thirty  houses,  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  almost  deserted  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Arabs;  but,  after  the  attack  on  Sinjdr,  a  r^ment 
of  cavalry  and  a  troop  of  artillery  were  permanently  stationed 
here ;  they  number  at  present  900  men,  500  of  whom  are  lodged 
in  the  Kasr  (castle)  or  palace,  a  strong  and  commodious  building, 
and  the  remainder  encamped  outside  the  village.  Since  this 
force  has  been  here,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  secured 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  the  place  has  increased  wonder- 
fully, and  now  contains  about  a  hundred  well-built  houses,  and  a 
dozen  shops  tept  by  Ciiristians.  The  ancient  church  of  St. 
James^  in  which  there  is  a  fine  marble  sarcophagus,  is  converted 
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utise  for  chopped  straw,  with  which  il  is  filled  to  tb    , 

ietcli  may  uow  be  given  of  the  appearance,  habits 
of  the  Sinjdrlia,  commencing  with  an.  accuunt  of  ihc 
ires  of  the  country  they  inhabit, 

]■  hills  are  situated  in  the  Mcaopotamian  desert  bs* 
ers  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Khilbiir,  ur  Chiiboras;  the 
emily   being  about  83  miles  from    M(S«ul,  and  tbt     ' 
rom  Nisibin.     The  character  of  the  desert  is  mudi 
h  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  range,  being  for  the  ummI 
(i  unproductive,   covered  with  coarse  scanty  ^rass  ud 
IS,  or  CDusisting  of  extensive  tracts  of  barren  mani^ 

is  diy  and  sandy,  but  improves  gradually  towndi 
1  thai  portion  of  the  great  plain  of    M  esopotami* 

the  direction  of  Koch  Hisar,  equals,    if  il  does  not 
I'tllity,  the  richest  sails  in  the  world, 
ilainous  district  of  Sinjur,  which  is  in  length  about 
eadth  from  7  to  9  miles,  with  its  narrowest  end  to  ihe 
Is  been  variously  divided,  according  to  the  situation  of 
parts.     The  must  general  uf  these  divisions  is  ioto 
hmvariki,  as  they  are  termed  by  llie  Arabs,  or  Jnwana 

l)v  the  Yc/idis.      Jiiiai  comprehends  all  the  viilaee* 
.unl ' Amr  lo  Teppah  inclusive,  or  the  eastern  and  half 
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bill,  ami  ilo  not  quite  reach  its  summit.  On  tlip  suulhern  side 
not  a  single  oak  is  to  lie  seen,  but  many  large  bay  and  hawlhorn 
Irees  are  met  with.  Few  of  the  oak-trees  are  of  any  great  size; 
the  largest  grow  in  the  most  ciCT-ated  poations  i  they  produce  great 
quantities  of  very  large  acorns,  which  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fotKi  to  the  numerous  herds  of  wild-bonrs  which  frequent  the  hills, 
and  whose  tracks  cm-er  the  ground  in  every  direction,  the  banks 
pf  the  rimlet,  near  Kirsi,  being  completely  ploughed  up  and 
puddled  by  them.  The  fig-trees  bear  fruit  when  4  years  old,  and 
if  the  soil  and  situation  be  very  good,  in  3 ;  they  continue  pro- 
ductive for  45  or  50  years,  and  many  are  seen  70  and  SO  years 
old'  still  bearing  fruit.  The  figs  are  all  of  the  white  variety,  and, 
although  of  a  smalt  size,  are  considered  6ncr  than  those  grown  in 
any  other  part  of  Al  Jezi'rah  or  Kurdistan. 

The  inaccuracy  of  our  maps  as  to  the  situation  of  Sinjii-,  the 
lake  of  Khatiiniyah,  and  the  course  of  the  river  HiSIl.f  is  very 
great.  That  no  stream,  even  a  few  miles  in  length,  exists  be- 
tween Mosul  and  the  northern  or  eastern  sides  of  the  Sinjiir  bills 
is  perfectly  certain ;  and  the  i)rooks  arising  from  the  various 
springs  all  run  in  their  brief  course  towards  the  N.E.,  till  they 
are  lost  in  the  desert.  !n  advancing  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between 
the  Sinjar  hills  and  Karajah  TSgh  (Mount  Masius),  the  first 
stream  met  with  is  the  Hassdwi,  which  rises  near  'Aznowfir,  and 
running  to  the  S.W.,  joins  the  Jakhjakhah  or  Mygilomus.  The 
Jakbjakhah  rises  from  the  hills  behind  Nisibin,  and  falls  into  the 
Khdbur  above  the  junction  (jf  thai  river  with  the  Hdli,  baring 
prei'iously  received  the  Kdkab.J  which  takes  its  source  to  the 
eastward  of  Mdrdi'n.  The  village  and  lake  of  Khatiiniyah  (which 
is  said  to  be  2j  hours  in  length,  and  1^  hour  broad),  are 
situated  about  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Samukhak  Ris-al  'Ain, 
the  source  of  the  Kbabur,  is  3  hours  to  the  N.E,  of  the  mountain 
of  'Ahd-al-'AKiz.§  near  Rdhii,  or  O'rfah,  a  day's  journey  from 
Mardin,  and  2  days  from  the  lake  of  Kblttiiniyah ;  from  hence  the 
river  runs  till  within  4  hours  of  Khituniyab,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  united  streams  of  the  Jakhjakhah  and  Kt^kab,  and  soon  after- 
wards by  the  Holi  ;1|  it  then  turns  to  the  S.,  and  passes  close  to 
the  western  end  nf  the  Sinjhr  hills,  in  its  course  to  the  Euphrates. 
Two  hours  N.W.  of  Khatiiniyah  is  the  source  of  the  Hwli,  near  a 
ruined  village  and  mill :  it  runs  a  distance  of  2  hours  to  the 
W.S.W.  and  falls  into  the  Kh&biir. 

iU  OxfutJ,  planted  liy  the  valebrati^d  Pococko  in  Iho 
nliir]',  was  still  productive  in  the  year  1307. — K.S. 
lable  ;  iu  the  jilural  Hawaii,  whence  the  Al  Huali  uf 

™iiBily  Kaukab,  i.e.,  Star.— F.S. 
&  More  eonactly  RoIiS,  see  GeoKraph.  Nubiuiw,  r.  2U2,  Arab,  p,  333. 
jjOdedBa I7 Um Kuidi  Bad Teifdls. 
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s  to  Ijo  nn  doubl  tliat  the  Yezfdis  derive  ihtsr  ori|^ii 

1  Vezid,  tlie  son  of  My'iiwiyah,  the  deslroytr  i>f  the 

[  nlihouerh  it  is  snid  by  stime  that  ihev  are  descended 

r  holy  man.  nnrncd  Yezfd,  who  liveil  about  the  same 

been  unable  to  diacover  the  meaning  or  dcriratioa 

I  Dasini  or  Duwisi'n,  gcnerallv  used  as  a    CominoD 

Jrlasses  of  Yezi'di's.     Besides  those  of  Sinjir,  or  lbs 

B  great  numbers  of  them  in  KuriUstan  and  nc«f 

Icfially    in    the   districtB   of    Juldmerk,    'Am^diyah, 

r,  and  P^^khtj ;  a  gtjod  many  are  also  found  in  the 

Kf  the  pashalik  of  Diyar  Bckr.     Those  who  inhabit 

^vc  considered  as  the  most  noble,  and  are  called  Sheikh* 

■  chief  is  guardian  of  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  'Adt. 

Is  have  always  been  the  must  powerful  tribe,  and  it  i> 

Jl  they  originally  dwelt  in  Babylonia  and  Assvria ;  but 

|ii  detestation  by  the  Persians  on  account  of  the  <le- 

e  house  of  'All  by  Yezi'd,  and  also  detested  by  ibe 

Ishippers  of  the  devil,  they  were  driven  into  the  Strang 

"a  of  Sinjir,  and  the  rugged  mountains  and  delUn 

of  the  Yezidi's,  aecording  to  ihcir  own  3C«)unt,  b 

Jilure  of  worship  of  the  devil  with  the  doctrine  of  the 

■hammcdans,  and   Christians;  but  among  the  inli*- 

liiijfir,  reli^^on.    or  religious  ceremonies  of  any  kind. 
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Tbcv  adore  tbe  sun  aa  symbolical  of  Jeeus  Christ.  Tbey  believe 
tbat  there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  alter  death,  more  or 
leas  happy  accurding  to  the  actions  of  the  deceased  (luring  ht'e  ; 
nnd  tU>il  they  will  enter  beaven  at  the  last  day  with  arms  in  their 
Jjand^.  They  acknowledge  a»  their  head,  and  as  the  mediator  in 
their  quarreU,  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  of  l!>heikb  'Adi,  in  the 
tprriVjry  of  the  chief  of  'Ainidjyah.  This  Sheikh  must  be  of  the 
race  uf  Yeicid  :  he  receives  a  portion  of  all  their  plunder;  and  has, 
.IS  an  assessor  or  adviser,  another  called  Sheikh  Kuchuk,  i.  e.  the 
little  Sheikh  who  is  said  to  receive  tbe  dirett  revelations  uf  tlie 
devU,  and,  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  deliver!  his  oracular 
counsel  to  those  who  coiisuit  him,  after  a  pretended  sleep,  with 
Bfimetimes  a  delay  of  two  or  three  nights  :  he  is  held  in  great  esti- 
□latigu,  and  his  orders  are  strictly  followed. 

The  Vezidis  who  inhabit  Kurdisliin  and  the  country  in  the  E. 
of  the  Tigris  practise  various  religious  ubsenauces,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  common.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  moon,  in 
the  month  of  August,  they  hold  a  meeting  at  the  tomb  uf  Sheikh 
'Adi',  which  lasts  a  day  and  a  night,  and  at  which  all  the  married 
women  and  men  assemble,  Aflei  davk.  the  lights  are  cxtin- 
guisheil,  and  they  hold  promiscuous  intercourse  till  morning. 
Near  Ba'dshekhah,  which  contains  70  houses  of  Yezidi's,  40  of 
iSlohammeiians,  and  30  of  Christians,  is  a  fountain  where  they 
offer  sacrifices  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  hold  festivals  four  times  a 
year  in  honour  of  the  devil.  At  the  village  of  Sheikh  'Adi  is  the 
figure  of  a  peacock  in  brass,  called  '  Melik  Tfiiis  (King  Peacock), 
which  is  venerated  as  the  emblem  or  representative  of  David  nnd 
Solomon,  to  whom  they  offer  sacrificeB,  and  of  whom  there  are 
images  near  the  Melik  Tuiis.  The  Sinjdrlis  are  not  circumcised, 
but  the  Vezidi's  of  Kurdistdn  arc  said  to  practise  circumcision  on 
the  eighth  day  after  birth.  The  children  are  baptized  when  six  or 
seven  years  old,  but  no  prayers  are  used  on  thai  occasion.  They 
have  no  fixed  time  or  place  for  prayer  or  worship  :  tbey  occasionally 
visit  the  Christian  churches  and  monasteries,  and  present  offerings 
there  on  account  of  recovery  from  sickness,  or  escape  from  danger ; 
tbey  also  kiss  the  superior's  band. 

The  teachers  or  Sheikhs  have  great  influence,  and  pretend  to 
insure  the  admission  uf  a  soul  into  heaven  by  a  number  of  ridi- 
culous ceremonies  performed  over  the  corpse.  !t  Is  first  placed 
on  its  feet;  they  then  touch  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and,  with 
their  palm  stretched  out,  strike  the  right  palm  of  the  dead 
body,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Ara  behesht,"  i.  e..  Away  to 
Paradise  1  The  Sheikhs  also  pretend  to  cure  the  sick  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  It  Is  considered  a  great  thing  to  obtain  for  a  wind- 
ing-sheet one  of  the  old  shirts  or  dresses  of  the  guardian  of  'Adi's 
Tumb.  ^  Tbii;  ^^y  believe,  msures  them  a  good  place  In  the 
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Tlicy  give  large  sums  of  money  fur  tlicse  shirts,  or 

l)f  them  ;  nnd  the  Sheikh  sometimes  presents  one  to  a 

|-iea(1,  as   the  greatest  fai-our  be  can  bestow,     Tha 

•ctors  are  tnuch  respected  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 

;y  meet  them,  kiss  ibeir  rig^ht  baiid.     They  are  dii- 

'   the  most  part  by  wearing  a  white  turban  and  & 

clonk.     The  families  of  the  holy  men  only  ittter- 

|-nch  other. 

s  have,  like  all  other  barbarous  tribes,  maay  super- 

anees,    some  of  which   are  peculiar  lo  themselvM^ 

;reiice  paid  lo  the    Evil  Spirit,   they  do  not  use  in 

I  any  of  the  common  epithets,  as  these  are  all  more  oi 

c  of  horror,  contempt,  or  abomination ;  nor  will  ihcj 

>  be  used  in  their  presence.     ThLi  is  parlicnlarlj 

1  regard  lo  the  word  She'itin,  and  all  other  woniU 

1  sound;  as  Shalt,  a  rJvcr.      Instead  of  using  the 

\i.  they  designate  the  dmil  as  Sheikh  Ma'^en,  i.  („ 

I  Doctor,  or  Chief  ;  and  iu  place  of  Shatt,  they  use  the 

Irdish  word  A've  ('Ab),  or  the  Arabic  M^,  sig^ifytDg 

^nk'ing  of  the  Euphrates,  they  tenn  it  A've  Ma'ixui, 

:ebir,  (.  e.,  the   Gicat   Water,  or  simply  El   Forit; 

'.  a  corruption  ol  the  Arabic  Mo'ozzem.     As  tlie 

1  applied  by   Mohammedans  to   the  devil,  i 

of  llie  Persians,  on   meplinsr  a  Yeaidi,  being 
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stuff.  This  covers  tbe  back  pari  of  the  cLcsC,  and  (lescends  in  two 
long  iinrrow  stripes  or  tails  nearly  to  tlie  ground ;  two  narrow 
liands  also  coQie  from  bcbinil  forwards,  and  are  fastened  round 
the  waist  like  a  girdle.  A  quantity  of  white  cotton  cloth  is  rolled 
round  the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  pointed  hood,  and  tied  under  the 
chin.  The  women  do  not,  like  the  Mohammedans,  conceal  their 
faces,  but  go  about  their  household  concerns,  and  mix  with  the 
men  as  in  European  countries,  'i'liis,  however,  is  commonly  done 
throughout  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor,  escept  in  large  cities. 
The  houses  of  the  Sinjilrlfs  are  generally  low,  with  flat  ii)of«, 
around  the  edges  of  which  is  piled,  in  the  form  of  a  parapet,  their 
stock  of  firewood,  withered  leaves,  and  branches  for  heating  their 
ovens.  Their  houses  are  very  clean  and  comfortable,  but 
awkwardly  built  of  rough  stone  ami  morlar,  neatly  whitewaahcd 
on  the  inside;  and  the  flat  clay  roofs  are  supported  hy  pillars 
made  of  lig-trecs.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  full  of  small 
recesses  like  pigeon-holes,  of  every  variety  of  shape,  which  are 
used  for  storing  various  small  articles,  and  arc  at  the  same  time 
ornamental.  The  floors  arc  well  made  of  stiff  clay,  with  one  or 
more  basin-shaped  cavities  in  them,  to  be  used  as  hearths.  The 
houses  are  generally  very  large,  and  arc  what  may  be  called 
double;  they  often  contain  the  whole  family,  from  the  great- 
grandfather down  to  the  youngest  descendant,  with  all  their  wives 
and  children. 

The  chief  articles  of  food  used  by  all  classes  of  the  people  are 
barlej-hread,  onions,  and  figs,  or  grapes,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
according  to  the  season  :  wheaten  bread  is  very  rarely  seen.  The 
bread  is  slightly  leavened  and  baked  in  ovens  shaped  like  largo 
earthen  jars,  which  are  heated  by  burning  in  them  a  quantity  of 
fig-leaves  and  twigs,  dried  grass,  or  any  other  cumhualible.  Their 
rakes  are  slightly  wetted  on  one  side,  and  stuck  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the  oven  till  sufficiently  toasted.  A  very  good  and 
palatable  broth  is  made  of  shelled  wheat,  a  small  kind  of  pulse 
called  *adis,*  and  the  seeds  iif  the  sour  pomegranate.  Wheat 
coarsely  bruised  is  boiled  with  butter  and  spices,  aud  eaten  in  the 
same  manner  as  rice:  this  dish  is  called  burghtl,  and  is  very 
common  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan.  Dried  figs, 
stewed  with  r<jghan,  or  clariiied  butter,  and  onions,  is  a  very 
favourite  dish ;  it  is  also  made  with  oil  or  sheep's  fat.  Several 
kinds  of  inspissated  syrup  are  made  from  grapes  and  figs,  and 
eaten  along  with  bread.  This  syrup,  as  well  as  that  made  from 
the  date,  is  called  dibs,  and  with  it  a  tough  sweetmeat  is  made  by 
adding  barley-flour,  and  boiling  it  up;  it  is  then  rolled  out  quite 
thin.  It  is  called  ziuj  al  faras,  or  jild  al  faras,  (.  e.,  horse's  hide, 
which  it  very  much  resembles  in  appearance.  Animal  food  is 
■  LeotilH,  Kivum  luai.— F.S. 
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;p(l.  nwinp:  lo  the  Bcarcity  at  it:  a  csmel  is  killed  now 

n  villajTL'  In-  one  of  tlio  inhabitants  in  Lis  turo.  and 
iiTWiiiR  tlie  rpit.      Aciima*  are  eaten  hy  those  who 

( slem  end  of  the  hiiU.  but  only  in  times  of  scarcilT. 
unil  Mubammedfins  they  do  not  cat  pork;  but  ihi-y 
e  Ij1(mk1  of  fihecp,  goats,  coivs,  and  other  animals.     Of 
try  appear  U'  have  none  but  the  pumpkin,  which  tlwj 
lilh  meat.     Ther  arc  pnssionalely  fond  of  tobacra; 
ich  tlicy  nill  part  with  anything.      No  kind  of  wine 
i  liquor  is  drunk  by  them  ;  tbeir  only  beverage  be- 

riter  beinfi  pomegranate -sherbet,  and  a  sweet  drink, 
fusinp:  dried  figs  in  boiling  water.     The  men  And 
separntely;  the  Utter  always  in  private.     The  (do- 

Yeeidi's  is  rather  Buperior  tn  thai  of  their  aeighbotnt  * 
mia.     They  are  brave,  hospitable,  and  sober,  fwlhfnl 
nise,  and  much  nttaehed  to  their  nati>'e  »oil,  but  at 
ic  cruel  and  vindictiTf,  cimsidering  their  proper  mooin 
to  be  rnhljcry  and  theft:  and  they  treat  with  great 
unfortunate  Mohammedans  who  fall  into  their  power, 
[■rsians.     They  differ  from  the  surrounding  tribes  in 
olvgnmislB :  they  lake  only  one  wife,  and  generally 

n^e  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.     All  the  different  tribes 
1  and  Sinjar  intermarry  with  each  olher. 
I'irlis  have  never  been  subject  lo  any  one  ruler,  each 
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dollar  and  old  ghazi  of  Constantinople,  at  20  piastres  eacb,  or 
4f.  sterling. 

In  estimating  the  population  of  the  Sinjar  hills,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  houses  are  of  great  sise,  and  that  each 
contains  all  the  members  of  a  family.  Taking  this  into  consi- 
deration, the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  may,  I  think, 
be  very  safely  taken  at  eight ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  repeated 
observation,  that  this  is  not  above  the  mark.  The  number  of 
grown  men  in  the  village  of  Bukrah  was  stated  by  several  persons 
at  from  140  to  160,  while  the  number  of  houses  is  sixty-five.  At 
the  rate  of  eight  to  a  house,  this  would  give  520  as  the  whole 
population ;  and  at  the  rate  of  three  women,  children,  or  young 
people  to  every  male  adult,  a  total  of  560.  Taking,  then,  the 
average  of  eight  to  a  house,  the  total  number  in  the  776  inhabited 
houses  in  the  hills  will  be  6^208.  Although  the  population  of 
these  hills  has  no  doubt  been  much  exaggerated  by  report — 
Grarzoni,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  getting  information,  says 
they  could  muster  at  one  time  6000  firelocks — still  it  must  have 
far  exceeded  the  present  number,  as  is  evident  from  the  extent  of 
land  which  has  formerly  been  under  cultivation,  and  from  the  fact 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  houses  are  in  ruins,  and  no  less  than 
nine  large  villages  completely  deserted. 

b.  m. 

From  Nistb£n  to  Mdrdin 10  40 

DiyarB^kr 18  10 

B&kirMa'den 18  30 

Mal&((yah 29  0 

Siv69 39  30 

T6kat« 16  50 

Am&siyah 18  0 

Hamaiin           *.•••.  22  0 

172    40 

Total  distance  from  Nisibin  to  Samsun  by  the  road  I  travelled 
17fih.  40m.>  which,  at  the  rate  of  about  3  miles  an  hour,  would 
give  a  distance  of  520  miles. 

I  annex  a  list  of  villages  in  the  district  of  Mosul,  of  which  the 
lollowii^  is  a  summary  :•■ — 

Villages  inhabited  by  Mohammedans 131 

Yezfdfs 45 

Christian! 8 

Christians  and  Mohammedans    .        •  10 

Christians  and  Yezidis         ...  1 

Christians,  Mohammedans  and  Yezfdfs  1 

ViilagM  mined  and  deserted 80 

269 

I  ikoni  Sif&i  to  T6kat  by  the  usual  road  is  only  11  hoon. 

2  G  2 
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XX. — On  the  Nile,  and  the  present  and  former  Levels  afEijypt. 

By  Sir  J.  Gakdnku  Wilkinson. 
The  nature  and  cliaracter  of  the  Nile,  and  tlic  peculier  laws 
nhicL  govern  the  land  of  Egypt,  aie  questions  which  in  all  times 
have  been  looked  upon  with  considerable  interest  Numerous 
conjectures  were  formed  by  ancient  writers  respecting  the  probable 
cause  of  the  inundation.  Some  attributed  it  to  ihe  conlinued  force 
of  the  Etesian  or  annual  winds,  which,  blowing  from  the  northward 
during  that  season  of  the  year,  were  supposed  to  check  the  course 
of  the  stream,  and  to  occasion  it  to  overflow — an  opinion  readily 
refuted  by  Herodotus;*  others  explained  it  by  llie  moiling  of 
(DOW  in  the  lofty  mountaui  raugcs  of  EtUiapla ;  and  eomc  were 
tlisposed  to  believe  that  periodical  rains  falling  there  accounted  fur 
this  phenomenon. 

Though  the  reasoning  of  Herodotus  on  the  subject  is  not  very 

ShiloBophical,  it  is  evident  that  be  attributes  the  rise  of  the 
lile  to  the  rains  which  fall  near  its  source — an  opinion  com- 
mon, as  Strabo  informs  us,f  to  many;  and  one  that  Homer, 
from  his  calling  the  river  SiiTrfrmy,  or  "fallen  from  heaven," 
appears  to  have  adopted.  Modern  discoveries  have  shown  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture  ;  and  as  far  as  regards  the  course  and 
sources  of  the  Blue  River,  or  eastern  branch,  and  its  tributary 
■treams,  our  knowledge  is  tolerably  accurate.  The  White  River, 
its  sources,  and  the  extent  of  its  com-se  from  its  head  until  it 
joins  the  Blue  River  at  Khartum,  in  lat.  15"  38',  are  still  a 
desideratum ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  stream  hitbcrlo  examined 
is  a  distance  of  30  days'  march  above  the  junction,  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  hoped  tliat  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  lately  sent  from 
England  fur  the  purpose,  will  clear  up  ibis  important  ques- 
tion, and  add  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  by  ascertaining 
the  course  and  sources  of  the  Wliite  River.  That  this  hist  is 
the  main  stream  is  universally  allowed  by  every  one  who  has 
visited  it,  from  Bruce  to  the  present  day  r  but  the  Blue  Rher 
possesses  a  remarkable  character,  which  connects  it  more  closely 
with  the  inundation,  and  claims  for  it  the  Inerit  of  being  the 
parent  of  the  henedciai  qualities  of  that  river  which  Spreads  fer- 
tility  throughout  its  course  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt. 

The  White  River  brings  no  such  alluvial  deposit:  the  sandy 
soil  of  its  banks  is  unsuitcd  to  many  of  the  productions  which 
flourish  in  the  other  branch ;  and  though  its  additional  stream, 
rising  about  the  same  time  as  the  Blue  River,  tends  to  raise  their 
combined  waters  over  the  lands  they  fertilise  in  their  course 
northward,  the  Egyi)lian  peasant  has  merely  this  debt  of  gratitude 
to  acknowledge;  and  the  prayers  of  aliealhen  husbandman  might 
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he  offered  to  the  supposed  god  of  the  Abyssinian  branch  for  the 
blessings  of  the  inundation,  without  his  being  bound  in  duty  to 

Sropitiate  the  presiding  deity  of  its  western  companion.  The  Blue 
Liver  has  the  same  general  character  as  that  observable  through- 
out the  course  of  the  Nile :  its  banks  in  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  arc 
formed  of  the  same  rich  alluvial  deposit  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia :  and  the  principal  difference  Is  in  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  stratum  left  in  the  southern  part  of  its  course,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavier  particles  subsiding  more  quickly  than 
those  lighter  ones  which  are  carried  onwards  in  its  course  to  Egypt. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  In  which  the  alluvial  deposit 
takes  place,  and  the  changes  It  causes  in  the  levels  of  the  land, 
and  In  the  bed  of  the  river  Itself  throughout  its  course,  I  must 
first  observe  that  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  land  of  Egypt  (to 
which  country  I  shall  now  confine  my  remarks)  undergo  a  gra- 
dual increase  of  elevation,  vjirylng  in  different  places  according  to 
circumstances^  and  always  lessening  In  proportion  as  the  river 
approaches  the  sea.  This  Increase  of  elevation  In  perpendicular 
height  is  much  smaller  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Eg^-pt ;  and  in 
the  Delta  It  diminishes  still  more ;  so  that,  according  to  an  ap- 
proximate calculation^  the  land  about  Elephantine,  or  the  first 
cataract,  in  lat.  24°  5',  has  been  raised  9  feet  in  1700  years;  at 
Thebes,  in  lat.  25**  43',  about  7  feet;  and  at  Heliopolls  and 
Cairo,  in  lat  30P,  about  5  feet  10  In.  At  Rosetta,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  31°  30',  the  diminution  in  the  perpendicular 
thickness  of  the  deposit  is  lessened  in  a  much  greater  decreasing 
ratio  than  In  the  straitened  valley  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  E.  and  W.  over  which  the  inundation 
spreads ;  and  there  the  elevation  of  the  land  in  the  same  period  of 
1700  years  has  been  comparatively  imperceptible.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  proportion  between  the  increase  at  Elephantine  and 
Thebes  differs  from  that  between  Thebes  and  HeliopoHs,  because 
the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  greater  below  Thebes,  and  because 
the  farther  southw.ird  the  more  is  the  deposit.  In  one  case.  1^° 
of  latitude  gives  a  difference  of  about  2  feet ;  In  the  other  (fn>m 
Thebes  to  Heliopolis)  4J^®  give  a  difference  of  only  1  foot  2  in. 

Those  arguments  used  to  show  the  effects  of  the  alluvial  de- 
posit in  rapidly  protruding  the  Delta  into  the  sea,  foundeil  on 
the  statement  of  Homer  respecting  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  again  brought  forward,  since  positive  facts  prove  the 
limited  progress  made  by  the  Delta  from  the  earliest  times  of 
which  any  record  exists,  by  the  position  of  ancient  cities,  as 
Pelusium,  Canopus,  and  others,  whose  sites  are  still  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea-coast,  but  which,  if  any  great  protrusion  of  the  land  into 
the  Mediterranean  had  actually  taken  place,  ought  at  this  time, 
^ter  a  lapse  of  between  3000  and  4000  years,  to  be  far  inland. 
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With  regard  to  the  stntemcnt  of  Hnmer,*  that  "  the  distance 
from  the  Isle  of  Phari>s  to  ^gyptus  was  as  much  as  a  vessal  with 
a  fair  wind  could  perform  in  ouc  day,"    I  have  shown  f  that  all 
argtunents  derived  from  il  ore  inadmissible,  in   consequence  of 
the  aituatiun  of  that  island,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
Alexandria  is  built.     That  city  stands  on  the  rock  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  which  is  still,  as  it  erer  was,  above  tlie  reach  n(  the  in- 
undation  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel  between  the  shore  and 
the  Isle  of  Pharos  was  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  at  every  period, 
ecisely   the  same.     After  the  foundation  of  Alesanilria,  the 
land  was  united  to  the  shore  by  an  artificial  dyke,  culled  the 
licptastadiuni ;  but,  thoug-h  this  connected  them,  it  did  not  bring 
the  shore  one  foot  nearer  to  the  island,  nor  was  any  alluvial  de- 
posit the  cause  of  the  channel  between  them  being  closed.     And 
now  having  shown  that  the  deposit  of  the   Nile  bod  no  power  to 
l^vance  the  shore  towards  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  I  beg  to  exculpate 
poet  from  the  imputation  of  a  gross  error,  which  might  other- 
'ise  attach  to  his  assertion,  by  observing  that  he  uses  the  word 
"     plus  to  signify  the  Nile  as  well  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
fiilly  explained  by  Dio(]orus,|  who  says  that  Nileus,  one  of  the 
ly  monarchs,  transferred  his  nntiie  to  the  stream,  which  pre- 
lusly  bore  that  of  ^gvplus;  and  Arrian§  observes  that  ''  the 
now  called  by  the  Egyptians  and  others  Nile  is  shown  by 
[omer  to  have  been  named  ^gyptus,  when  he  relates  thalMene- 
anchored  his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  iEgyptus."i|     It  is, 
0  the  N  ile,  and  not  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,   that  the  poet 
when  he  speaks  of  the  distance  from  Pharos  to  ^gyptus. 
The  opinion  of  Herodotus,  and  others,  that  the  constant  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  by  the  alluvial  deposit  would  eventually  prevent 
the  inundation  covering  the  lands,  has  been  repeated  even  to  a 
late  time  ;  and  some  have  thought  that  all  the  predictions  of  famine 
made  by  the  historian  were  on  the  eve  of  their  fulfilment.     The 
Nile,  they  say,  formerly  rose  so  high  above  the  land,  that  Hero- 
dotus saw  the  villages  during  the  inundation  like  the  islands  in  the 
^Igean  Sea  :  this  ceases  to   be  the  case  at  present ;  and  after 
some  years  it  will  no  longer  inundate  the  country  at  all.     But  this 
opinion  is  maintained  by  its  authors,  merely  from  their  not  hav- 
ing visited  Egy^it  during  a  great  rise  of  the  river ;  while  from  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  others,  I  can  attest  th^t  the  same 
happens  at  the  present  day  as  in  ancient  times,  whenever  the  in- 
undation is  of  a  certain  height ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  every 
age  the  Nile  varied  in  its  rise  ;  and  the  deficiencies  of  one  or  two 
ire  counterbalanced  by  a  plentiful  sujiply  of  water  in 
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another  year.  Writers  who  held  this  argnment,  and  foretold  such 
dreadful  calamities  to  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
forgot  to  observe  that  the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps  pace  with 
the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  water  ammally 
brought  down  by  the  river  has  always,  and  ever  will  be,  the  same ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  it  now  overflows  a  greater  extent  of 
land  E.  and  VV.  than  in  former  times,  and  that  the  superficies  of 
cultivable  land  in  the  broad  plains  of  Central  Egypt  and  the 
Thcbaid  continues  to  increase. 

In  that  part  of  Egypt  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Delta,  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  arc  much  more  elevated  than  the  land  of  the  interior 
at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  they  are  seldom  quite  corvered 
with  water  even  during  the  highest  inundations.  Little,  howe^-er, 
projects  aboN'c  the  level  of  Uic  stream,  and  in  some  places  the 
}K*asant  is  obliged  to  keep  out  the  water  by  temporary  embank- 
ments. This  may  be  acc4)unted  for  pardy  by  the  continued  culti- 
vation of  the  banks,  which  being  more  conveniently  situated  for 
artificial  irrigation,  have  a  constant  succession  of  crops ;  for  it  is 
known  that  tillage  has  the  effect  of  raising  land,  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  decayed  vegetable  substances,  the  addition  of  dressing, 
and  other  causes ;  and  the  greater  depression  of  the  plain  in  the 
interior  is  probably,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  the  numerous  chan- 
nels in  that  direction,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  currents  which  pass 
over  it  as  the  water  covers  the  land.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed that  these  causes  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  existing  between  the  height  of  the  bank  and  the  land 
near  the  edge  of  the  desert,  which  often  varies  as  much  as  1^2  and 
15  feet,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  resj)ective  heights  of  the  dykes 
at  tliosc  two  })oints.  These  elevated  roads,  the  sole  mode  of 
communication  by  land  from  one  village  to  another  during  the 
inundation,  conimonce  on  a  level  with  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
as  they  extend  to  the  interior,  rise  to  so  great  a  height  above  the 
fields  as  to  leave  room  for  the  construction  of  arches  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water,  though,  generally  speaking,  bridges  are  only 
built  in  those  parts  'sphere  ancient  or  modern  canals  have  lowercKl 
the  levels  sufiicienlly  to  admit  of  them. 

The  general  a])pearance  of  the  dykes  may  be  illustrated  by 
No.  1  of  the  plate,  in  which  A  is  the  surface  of  the  Nile  during 
the  inundation ;  ]]  the  level  of  the  low  Nile ;  C  the  bank  ;  DD 
the  raised  dyke ;  \\  the  beds  of  canals,  over  which  bridges  arc 
built  in  the  dyke ;  and  F  the  IJajer  or  slo])e  of  the  desert,  extend- 
ing from  the  junction  of  the  irrigated  land  at  H  to  the  limestone 
mountciins  G.  This  section  is  given  as  if  the  dyke  were  in  one 
straight  line,  E.  and  W.  from  the  river ;  but  in  reality  they  follow 
a  torlu(>us  course,  visiting  the  various  towns  on  their  way,  and 
serving  as  roads,  as  well  as  an  impediment  to  the  arbitrary  overflow 
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of  l!ic  inundation.  The  riireclion  of  a  dyke,  \-arying  acfordinu  to 
circumstances,  may  be  represented  as  in  No.  Q.  It  is  on  n  plain 
of  nbout  5  miles  in  hreadtli.  Some  dykes  are  much  more  cir- 
cuitous and  indirect  even  than  this ;  but  in  nil  cases  the  principal 
care  is  to  place  ihcm  so  as  to  oppose  the  greatest  fnrec  lu  tlic 
largest  body  or  pressure  of  wnterj  and  to  offer  the  readiest  means 
of  romrannication  from  fine  village  to  another. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  deposit  gradually  raisini>;  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  ihe  propovtionate  elwation  of  the  water  ai 
ihe  inundation,  tend  to  increase  the  estent  of  the  arable  land  i>f 
Egypt,  and  that  there  is  now  a  larger  tract  of  cultivable  soil  E. 
and  W.  from  the  liver  than  at  any  previous  period.  This  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  by  a  similar  section,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  the  Nile,  rising  from  its  ancient  bed,  A  ii,  JVo.  .1, 
inundated  the  country  in  the  direction  and  at  the  elevation  E  F, 
it  would  when  raised  to  C  D,  its  modern  bed  (the  land  being 
also  raised  In  ]iroportion  to  G),  extend  its  inundation  on  the  line 
G  H  to  a  far  greater  distance  over  the  Hajer  or  slope  of  the 
tlescrt,  and  give  an  additional  tract  of  cultivable  land  from  F 
to  H.  That  this  has  actually  taken  place  I  have  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  excavations,  and  by  observing  the  quantity  of 
allunal  deposit  accumulated  round  the  base  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  by  a  comparison  of  the  height  to  which  the  water  now 
rises  and  formerly  rose  in  the  nilometer  of  Elephantine. 

In  the  plain  of  Thebes  are  some  colossal  statues  of  Amunoph 
the  Third,  of  which  two  still  occupy  their  original  site,  and  one  of 
these  has  lung  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  '  Vocal  Mcm- 
non.'  They  stood  on  ellher  side  of  the  dromos,  leading  to  n 
temple  built  by  that  Pharaoh,  and  at  inte^^■als,  between  them  and 
the  temple,  were  other  colossi,  statues,  and  tablets,  long  since  thrown 
down  or  mutilated,  and  nearly  covered  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  inundation.  Their  relative  positions  may  be  better  understoott 
fioin  the  plan  No.  4  in  the  plate,  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
iKifore  the  temple  A  are  the  tablets  B  C,  and  4'20  feet  beyond 
;ixe.  the  fragments  of  a  colossus,  E  ;  then  at  a  distance  of  S2U  feet 
is  another  fallen  colossus,  O,  and  as  a  pendant  to  it  a  group  of 
comparatively  small  figures  cut  out  of  a  single  block  at  F  :  the 
culoasi  H  I,  which  are  slill  standing,  l>cing  300  feet  further 
fuTwnrd,  and  appearing  to  terminate  the  dromos. 

The  temple  is  now  surrounded  by  alluvial  soil,  and  the  water 
and  mud  of  the  inundation  extend  to  the  distance  of  tJOO  feet 
behind  it.  But  when  erected,  about  the  year  14B0  B.C.,  not  only 
iho  body  of  the  temple,  but  the  dromos,  or  paved  road  leading  to 
it,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  colossi  H  I,  were  aboic  the  reach  of 
the  inundation,  and  the  statues  at  F,  which  are  still  erect  in  theii- 
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I,  were  ejposetl  to  view,  thougli  now  bortej  lo 

(?  alluvial  deposit. 

I   believe  ihis  droinos  to  have  been  a  cantinoatiuo  of 

Istrect/'  mentioned  in  some  pap^ii  foiuul  at  Thebo*. 

■ing  the  western  portion  of  the  (.-it;,  conun untested  bf 

n  ferry  with  the  temple  of  Luxor,   founded  by  Uu 

Jiopb.  on  the  other  sido  of  the    river;  as    the   giMt 

I  Sphinxes,    connt^ctinff    the    temples    of    Luxor   and 

:i  street  in  the  eastern  district  of  Thcbei- 

^si  H  I  arc  47*  feel  high,  with  the  pedestal,  60.  but  the 

has  accumulated  around  them  to  the  height  of 

1.  to  7  feet,  so  that  they  now  stand  only  5S  feet 

ii.f     This  was  ascertained  by  excavating'  to  the 

l^jtcdestol ;  and  having  jienetralcd  beneath  it,  I  foimiL 

.  not  on  aliuiial  ground,  but  on  the  soil  of  the  deceit, 

ived  with  sandslone  blocks,  serving  as  substructions 

Issus  and  the  dromos.     The  lower  side  of  the  pedestal 

wlh,  but  was  left  of  a  round  irregular  shajw. 

I  ft.  10  inches  below  the  level  of  the  paved  dromos; 

of  little  importance,  the  main  point  was  to  ascertain 

■  slope  of  the  dnimos  corresponded  with  that  of  llie 

I  this  1  proceeded  to  examine.     I  therefore  dug  tu  tlic 

1  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  similar  colossus  at  F,  300 

"sssus   H,  which,  however,    proved    to  be  • 
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alluvml  deposit  in  an  inverse  ratio  ns  they  approach  the  edge  of 
the  desert;  and  iho  only  Inference  necessarily  is,  that  the  alluvial 
aoil  now  reaches  farther  inland  towards  the  desert  than  it  did 
when  these  monument*  were  erected.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
the  outermost  colossi  were  at  that  time  beyond  the  line  of  the 
alluvial  deposit ;  the  only  conclusion  is,  that  they  were  above  ils 
level,  and  that  the  droinos  or  paved  street  was  also  above  the 
hifrhest  water-Biark ;  thouffli  it  is  not  possible  lo  fix  any  exact 
jwini  from  which  to  calculate  the  annual  increase  of  the  perpen- 
dicular stratum  of  sand.  Of  this  vta  may  at  least  be  certain, 
that  all  the  deposit  now  existing  between  the  colossi  H  I  and  the 
edge  iif  the  desert  behind  the  temple,  a  total  distance  of  IQOO 
feet,  has  been  brought  there  since  the  reign  of  the  thinl  Amu- 
noph,  or  within  a  periwi  of  32tiO  years. 

What  has  been  said,  I  trust,  fully  demonstrates  these  proposi- 
tions, that  the  perpendicular  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile  extends  the 
inundation  and  alluvial  deposit  much  farther  in  a  liorizontal  direc- 
tion, v..  and  W.,  at  the  present  day  than  at  any  previous  period  ; 
tliat  it  has  always  continued  to  do  so ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a 
wider  extent  of  irrigated  land  now  than  in  former  times,  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  that  the  same  quantity  of  land  is  cultivated  as 
formerly ;  this  must  always  depend  on  the  population,  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  the  system  followed  by  the  government,  and 
other  accidental  circumslances;  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
river,  nor  from  any  deficiency  in  the  benefits  it  used  to  bestow  on 
the  soil  of  Egypt,  that  much  land  is  left  fallow  and  overgrown 
with  nosious  weeds,  and  the  moflern  inhabitants  might  profit  by 
the  same  means  of  cultivating  the  edge  of  the  desert  by  artificial 
irrigation  as  their  predecessors,  if  Eg)*pt  only  possessed  the  ad- 
vantages of  population,  a  favourable  system  of  agriculture,  and  a 
wise  government. 

I  have  made  the  same  observations  respecting  ihe  extent  of  the 
land  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  all  confirming  what  I  have  stated, 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  since  the  same  causes  neces- 
sarily produce  the  same  effects;  and  I  now  proceed  to  show  the 
origin  of  those  erroneous  notions  which  proclaim  that  the  drifting 
sands  have  curtailed  the  limits  of  the  arable  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  desert,  constantly  encroaching  on  the  soil,  threatens  to 
overwhelm  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  already  counteracts  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  inundation.  In  some  parts  of  EgyjU,  as 
at  Babnasii,  in  latitude  38"  33',  at  Kerdasi,  a  little  lo  the  N .  of  the 
Pyramids,  at  Werdiln,  stilf  farther  N.,  and  a  few  other  places, 
Ibe  sand  of  the  Libyan  desert  has  been  drifted  into  the  valley, 
and  has  encumbered  the  land  \^'ith  hillocks,  spreniling  itself 
over   the   fields  neai-  the  edge  of  the  dsacrt,   and  sometimes 
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-OS  ami  buildings  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.     Hm 
iiiticulBrly  ihe  case  about  Bnhnasa ;  and   Denon.  wta 
md  wiUiessed  the  effect  of  tlie  sand  in  that  qnarta?; 
filarm  of  its  invasion,  which  tms  been  ma(;nificd  inH 
iiion  of  the  arable  Innd  of  Efrvpt.     But  this  cvAH 

:  nnd,  as  Monsieur  Re^icr  obBervcs.  in  his  Memid 
(■n-icuUurr  of  Egypt,  puhHshwl  in  tbo   great  Freo* 
rnigh  many  hare  spoken  of  the  cncronchmcnU  of  lfa1 
tlie   cultivable  soil,  it  appears  to  be  much  less  cantt> 
11  is  supposed  ;  for  otherwise  inuiy  places  indiratod  bj 
icra  to  have  been  on   the   borders  of  the  desert  wobU 
nnt  from  [he  irri^ted  land,  and  the  cnnal  of  Jowpik 
ny  ntres  of  bad    fro\-ernnienl,  would    have   been  long 
lip."      In  some  plnces,  he  add*,  this  has  happened,  m 

in  the  province  of  Gizeh.  where   the  sand  has  Sd- 
le  distance  of  a  leajrue ;  but  tlie  position  of  tlic  pbeSi 
It  of  a  gorge  in  the  Lib)'nn  moualains,  is  perbtp 
(ausc  of  this— an  opioiou  which  perfectly  coioddn 
tn  observnlion.      In  many  places,  where  valleys  opife 

upon  the  lanil,  which,  trhcn  no  precautions  are  tiksd; 
the  bushy  tamarisk,  increase  so  far  as  to  prevent  tbB 
the   Nile  from    covering  a  portion  of  the  preriooslv 
il ;  hut  these  incursions  of  sand   are  oidy  partial  nod 
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vaDCe  of  the  desert  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  In  many  countries. 
OS  in  France,  abnut  Dunkirk,  tiie  Landesand  other  places,  as  in 
Scotland,  near  Nairn,  and  in  several  jiarla  of  Europe,  sand-drifts 
occur  of  great  size  and  estent ;  but  the  same  theories  arc  not 
formed  upon  their  aggressions  ;  and  ire  have  in  this  a  proof  how 
far  opinions  are  influenced  by  the  name  and  by  the  idea  of  n 
desert.  I  am  far  from  affirminfr  that  no  encroachment  of  the 
sand  lakes  place  :  my  arguments  are  only  inleniletl  to  show  that. 
taking-  into  consideration  the  relative  advance  of  tlic  sand  and  of 
the  nliuiial  deposit,  the  lialance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
and  the  result  is.  that,  whatever  partial  injury  the  sand  may  have 
in  its  )>ower  to  inflict  upon  certain  spots,  the  extent  of  the  land  i^ 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  number  of  square  mUes  of  arable 
soil  is  much  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  period. 

I  must  also  make  some  remarks  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
desej-t,  which  will  be  found  to  difier  much  from  received  opinion, 
as  the  simple  mention  ol  ranges  of  primitive  mountains,  reckching 
an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,  would  sufhce  to  sbow.  I 
allude  now  to  the  desert  lying  between  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea  ; 
but  in  order  to  give  a  just  notion  of  the  tract  and  the  nature  of 
the  mountains  in  various  parts,  I  must  refer  to  my  map,  and  to 
the  accompanying  sections  in  different  latitudes. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  desert,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part,  is  its  gradual  ascent  from  the  N.  of  the  Nile  to 
a  certain  distance  eastward,  where  you  arrive  at  a  plain  nearly 
\eve\  and  of  some  extent,  from  which  all  the  valleys  or  torrents 
running  in  a  westerly  direction  empty  themselves  into  the  Nile, 
and  those  to  the  eastward  into  the  Red  Sea,  following  a  descent 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  coast.  This  section,  taken  E.  and 
\V'.,  about  lat.  29°  (sec  plate  Ng,  7).  will  explain  the  appear- 
ance of  the  desert  in  that  part. 

The  mountains  there  are  all  limestone;  the  ascent  from  the 
Nile  to  A  is  about  30  miles;  the  high  plain  A  B  Is  about  \(i  miles 
broad;  and  the  descent  then  commences  towards  the  Red  Sea, 
which  is  about  50  miles  distant. 

In  that  part  where  the  primitive  range  commences  and  joins 
the  secondary  bills,  in  lat.  28°  £6',  the  section  E.  and  VV,  presents 
the  appearance  ofjiij.  Ni>.  8. 

In  lat.  28°  10',  passing  by  the  lofty  Gharib,  which  is  the 
highest  peak  in  tUis  desert,  having  an  elevation  of  about  (jOOO  feel, 
the  sccliou  is  of  tLe  nature  as  delineated  in  the  plate ^o'.  {)■ 

In  lat.  28°  from  Jcbel  Ez-zeit  in  the  Red  Sea,  to  Jebel  Abil 
Fayidah  the  section  has  the  character  of  fiij.  10. 

In  lat,  £7°  crossing  tlie great  range  of  the  Uinmumfiyah,  which 
i»About  ^000  feet  high,  the  section  has  the  api>earauce  oiji'j.  1 1 . 
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From  a  comparison  of  which  it  appears  that  this  desert  has  one 
general  character  in  its  levels  from  the  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 

A  little  above  Esneh^  about  lat.  25°  l(y,  the  sandstones  ap- 
])roach  the  Nile  on  the  E.  bank,  and  a  little  farther  np  they  cross 
tlie  river  near  Edfd,  whence  they  continue  on  either  side  of  the 
Nile ;  and  at  Silsilis  arc  the  quarries  from  which  the  sandstcmtf 
used  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  was  taken :  14  miles  above  Ombos, 
on  the  eastern  bank,  the  granites  appear,  and  at  Eswan,  14  miles 
j'arthcr,  they  cross  the  river.  Amidst  these  are  the  cataracts,  a 
succession  of  rapids,  of  which  no  single  fall  is  more  than  aboal 
4  or  5  feet. 

In  Nubia  the  valley  is  very  narrow,  the  rocks  of  the  eastern 
and  western  mountains  often  coming  close  to  the  river  and  loanni^ 
little  or  no  space  for  the  de}K)sit  of  alluvium  ;  in  other  places  on 
the  Libyan  side,  the  sand  c<3vcrs  the  whole  level  space  Ijetween 
the  hills  and  the  bank,  and  the  character  of  the  countrv  between 
the  first  and  second  cataract  is  totally  different  from  Egypt.  The 
river  about  Kalabsheh  rises  between  30  and  40  feet  perpendicularly 
during  the  inundation^  and,  after  it  has  subsided  in  Februarj',  the 
stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  2  to  S  nautical  miles  an  hour. — But  I 
return  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 

In  going  to  the  western  or  Libyan  desert  in  the  direction  of 
the  Oasis  Parva,  one  road  passes  by  the  Fayyiim.  That  province 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  lake 
Mocris  is  about  100  or  120  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bank  at 
Bcnisucf.  A  section  across  tliat  part  of  the  country,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  mountain  range  lying  behind  the  lake  Moeris,  has  the 
form  represented  in  fig.  No.  12. 

The  hills  A  A  arc  a  continuation  of  the  range  B,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  map  of  this  district,  from  which  it  will  also  appear  that 
on  lea\-ing  the  Fayyum  in  a  southerly  direction,  or  in  going  from  the 
Nile  westward,  you  gradually  ascend  till  you  arrive  at  the  summit 
of  an  elevated  plain,  which  continues  on  a  level,  or  with  slight 
undulations,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  forms  the  extensive 
table-land  of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  Oasis  and  other  valleys  are 
depressions  in  this  h)fty  ])lain  ;  and,  when  you  descend  to  them, 
you  find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a  portion 
of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs  of  limestone  at 
some  distance  from  the  cultivated  land,  which  vary  in  heiorht  in 
the  different  Oases.  Those  of  the  southern  Oases  arc  much  higher, 
and  consequently  their  level  is  much  lower  than  t)f  the  Oasis 
Parva,  as  may  be  seen  from  tlie  section  No.  !.*>,  taken  nearly  N. 
and  S. 

From  this  it  ai)pears  that  the  water  of  the  Oasis  Par\Ti  does  not 
come  directly  from  the  Nile,  and  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
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of  its  springs  from  a  more  southerly  point.  The  mountains  of 
the  high  plain  are  limestone,  the  low  plain  of  the  Oases  is  sand- 
stone on  claj^  and  from  this  last  the  water  rises,  and  by  this 
it  is  retained.  The  limestone  mountains  of  the  Tiiebaid  rest  in 
like  manner  on  clay;  and  thus  wc  may  readily  imagine  that  the 
water  is  conveyed  from  some  point  to  the  S.  of  greater  elevation 
than  the  Oases,  that  its  escape  to  the  surface  takes  place  wher- 
ever the  limestone  superstratum  is  removed,  and  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  bed  of  clay  conducts  it  northward  to  the  Oasis 
Parva,  occasional  opportunities  being  afforded  it  for  rising,  as  at 
Fardfireh  and  other  places  on  the  way 

Though  I  have  represented  the  mountains  as  if  the  table-land 
of  their  summit  were  perfectly  level,  in  order  to  show  the  com- 
parative depressions  of  the  Oases,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  are  horizontal ;  if  it  were  so,  thode  of  Lower  Egypt  would 
be  more  elevated  than  in  the  Thebaid,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case  ;  the  mountains  of  Thebes  being  1200  feet  above  the  Nile, 
which  is  a  much  greater  elevation  than  any  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo 
or  the  Pyramids. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Oases 
are  not  fertile  spots  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  but  depressions 
in  the  lofty  table-land  of  Africa,  where,  by  the  removal  of  the 
superincumbent  limestone  strata,  the  water  lias  the  power  of  rising 
to  the  surface ;  nor  is  the  desert  a  dreary  plain  of  sand,  as  some 
have  imagined,  which  has  overwhelmed  a  once  fertile  country, 
whose  only  traces  arc  the  isolated  gardens  of  the  Oases. 


XXI. — Note  accompanying  a  Survey  of  the  Tigris  between  Ctosi- 
phon  and  Mosul,     By  Lieutenant  H.  Blosse  Lynch,  Indian 

^avy, 

Baghdad,  25th  July,  1839. 

I  HAVE  now  the  gratification  to  state  that  I  have  transmitted  U} 
Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse,  President  of  the  India  Board,  a  map  of 
the  Tigris  between  Ctesiphon  and  Mosul,  which  I  trust  he  will 
allow  to  be  communicated  to  the  Geographical  Society. 

I  must  also  mention  what  has  been  done,  that  none  of  your 
labourers  may  go  over  the  same  field.  Chains  of  triangles  con- 
nect Nineveh  to  Baghdad,  Baghddd  to  Babylon,  Babylon  to 
Ctesiphon,  Ctesiphon  to  Baghdad,  and  the  mountains  of  Ham- 
rfn  in  two  points,  namely,  where  the  Tigris  bursts  through  them 
to  the  N.,  and  Diydlah  to  the  north-eastward;  most  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  poinU  witliin  the  range  of  these  are  fixed  either  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  trigonometric  chains^  or  by  latitudes  and  true 
bearings  checked  by  longitudes ;  the  great  canals  also  have  been 
touched  by  our  work  sufficiently  to  show  us  their  direction  and 
position. 

As  we  work,  the  fields  instead  of  being  diminished^  appears  to 
extend  ;  and  I  hav(*  been  obliged  to  leave  with  regret  the  traciiig 
of  the  splendid  canals  and  rivers,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  tillages 
and  niins,  for  moro  favour.able  times.  Tliis,  however,  will  be  my 
first  object — with  the  extension  of  our  triangles  along  this  river 
towards  llasr.ili,  and  a  careful  sun'ey  of  that  part  of  the 
Euphrates  botwocn  the  Saklawiyah  canal^  and  the  lower  part  of 
what  was  Ijabylonia,  to  show  the  heads  of  the  canals  that  run 
from  it  towards  tlie  Tigris,  and  once  rendered  it,  what  its  ruins 
attest,  a  splendid  garden.  The  country  between  this  and  Mdsul 
is  one,  or  rather  two,  magnificent  plains,  being  crossed  by  the 
low  range  of  the  Hanirin  hills,  which  abut  on  the  Tigris  between 
IVkrit  and  the  Lesser  Zab.  Everywhere  ruins  of  forts  and 
cities,  canals  and  villages,  are  scattered  over  it,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  the  richest  alluvial  soil  sibounds.  The  upper  plain 
or  countr}'  near  and  above  the  Ilamrin  may  be  called  a  prairie, 
high  and  undulating,  with  the  range  of  the  Karachok  hills,  rising 
out  of  it  far  from  the  Tigris  and  cleft  in  the  centre  by  the  Zab. 
I  am  told  the  climate  is  delicious,  except  in  the  heats  of  summer, 
which  are  healthy,  and  when  I  have  been  strolling  along  the 
Kinks  of  the  river  it  has  been  luxury  to  breathe. 

There  could  bo  no  difficulty  in  marching  armies  along  these 
TAors  in  the  present  day;  and  I  must  confess  I  find  more  diffi- 
*'..":,v.  tlie  more  I  see  of  these  countries,  in  reconciling  the  account 
.-.:'  ;he  Greek  and  Roman  campaigns  with  the  actual  state  of  them 

^;;l  more  of  this  hereafter,  as  I  hope  to  be  on  the  Euphrates 
HC»i*.«  «<'3t^  winter  or  in  the  spring. 

'  The  map  accompanying  the  above  note  is  on  the  scale  of  1 2 
«fv^)(i^  to  a  degree,  from  >>hich,  by  permission  of  the  President  of 
^iK'^  Iwdia  Board,  the  map  at  p.  474  has  been  reduced.] 
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•CII. — Nofex  on  two  Journei/s  from  Bughddd'io  (he  Riiim  of 
.1  j4lHadhr,  in  Mesopoiumia,  in  183(i  and  Ig.'J?.  Ily  Joii\ 
'f  RoBB,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  British  Residcnt7  at  BagUdatl. 
Atfteb  numerous  faiJurea  for  nearly  two  years,  in  endeavouring 
to  get  Bedwina  to  escort  me  to  the  ruins  of  Al  Iladlir,  I  have  at 
length  succeeded  in  persuading  ^alah-cl-Mczc'ini,  a  well-known 
Ajclli,  to  make  tlie  attei^pt.  The  ruins  themselres  and  the 
country  round  ihem  are  looked  u|Jon  by  the  Arabs  with  super- 
stitious awe,  as  the  haunts  of  evil  spirits ;  moreover,  the  roads  to 
them  are  always  infested  by  plundering  patties  of  the  Shammar 
and  Ane'izab,  passing  to  and  from  forays ;  m  Salah  determined  to 
proceed  with  as  few  attenilauts  and  as  little  display  as  possible. 
I  take  two  servants,  and  Salali  two  Bedwins :  we  are  all  to  ride 
horses  except  one,  who  rides  the  dhulul  or  racing  camel,  carrying 
our  small  store  of  provisions. 

May  7,  1 83(i. — Our  ]>reparalions  being  completed  at  6h.  Sara. 
A.M.,  we  left  western  Baghdad  by  the  Kadhime'in  gate.  At 
7ti.  ^m.  cutcred,  and  in  10  min,  had  passed  through,  the  village 
(if  Kadhimcin,  the  bearing  of  which  from  the  gate  is  about 
N.W.  -i  N.,  but  the  mad  makes  a  considerable  bend  lo  get  round 
a  turn  of  the  river.  From  Kadbimeln  we  kept  n  winding  course, 
in  a  general  direction  N.W.  At  Sh.  we  h;id  Khiydt-el-Siik,  or 
Ishjiki,  close  on  our  left:  it  is  an  aqueduct  of  great  antiquity,  said 
to  leave  the  Tigris  near  Tckrit :  I  kept  along  in  its  bed,  and  could 
distinctly  trace  every  branch  given  off  by  it.  At  8h.  SOm.  came 
upon  a  large  pool  of  water  in  its  bed,  from  which  were  dug  up, 
only  last  year,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  lo  build  a  house 
in  Baghddd :  the  bridge  was  built  of  bricks,  with  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, exactly  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  and  cemented 
with  bitumen.  From  this  point  'Akor  Kiif  bears  S.W.  by  W. 
At  9h.  5m.  the  Ishaki  makes  a  slight  turu  lo  the  left,  and  here 
theplainiscovered  with  small  mounds,  broken  bricks,  and  pottery. 
Al  lOh.  45m.  came  to  the  Jshaki  again,  where  it  takes  a  similar 
turn  and  has  the  same  indications ;  Kadhime'in  hearing  S.S.K., 
'Aker  Kiif  S.S.W..  a  mound  called  Tel  Kheir  N.  i  E.  Our  course 
now  nearly  N.N.W.  At  lib.  lOm.  passed  a  lei  close  on  our 
right,  and  at  llih.  '20m.  p.m.  came  to  another  larger,  from  which 
Khiin  Suweidiyah  bore  N.E.  ^  E.  We  now  kept  a  winding 
course  between  N.N.E.  and  N.  Al  lb.  a  small  tel  close  on 
our  right.  Crossed  three  ancient  canals  in  succession;  and  at 
;]h.  SOm.  halted  at  a  sheet  of  water  called  Tarmiyah,  of  several 
miles  in  esilent,  occupying  part  of  the  Shat  A'idba,  or  ancient  bed  of 
the  Tigris,  winding  like  that  river,  and  of  nearly  the  same  breadth: 
the  water  is  good  and  full  of  fish.  At  3h.  40m.  we  again  went 
<m,  the  track  winding  between  N,  and  N.W. 
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At  4h.  20m.  we  were  crossing  a  plain  covered  with  small  tels, 
bricks,  pottery,  and  intersected  by  dry  canals.     At  5ti.  got  to  the 
tomb  of  Sayyed  Ibrahim  on  the  top  of  an  ancient  tel.   Sumeichah 
or  Dijeil,*  bearing  N.  \  W.,She'ikh  Jemil  E.  J  N. ;  the  ruins  of 
'Akbara  and  Wanah  are  seen  extending  N.  and  S.  of  Sheikh  Jemfl, 
but  I  am  unable  to  make  out  their  limits  distinctly.     We  kept 
straight  on  for  Sumeichah,  while  Sal^,  with  a  vast  d^  of  gravity, 
let  us  all  know  the  parts  we  were  severally  and  jointly  to  act  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  journey.     I  was  to  be  a  Turk  going  firom  'Ah' 
Pashd  to  Reshid  Pdshi,  and  the  Pdshd  of  Mrfsul,  and  to  be  styled 
the  Aghd;  my  servant^  having  the   most  untravelling  name  of 
Nicholas,  was  henceforward  to  be  called  Ibrihim ;  the  rest  would 
pass  muster,  Salah  being  guide  and  protector  of  the  party.     At 
5h.  15m.  crossed  a  large  branch  from  the  old  Dijeil  canal,  now 
dry.     At  6h.  10m.  we  had  a  huge  mass  of  the  ancient  Dijeil,  ^  of  a 
mile  on  our  right ;  and  \  an  hour  after  we  entered  Sumeichah,  where 
we  were  instantly  recognised  and  hospitably  taken  to  the  house  of 
J6har  Aghd,  an  Abyssinian,  formerly  belonging  to  D£ud  P&hi. 
I  had  frequently  spoken  to  him  at  Baghdad  about  going  to  Al 
Hadhr,  so  he  at  once  guessed  our  intentions,  and  all   Saldh^s 
machinations  fell  to  the  ground :  he  says  our  journey  must  faul,  as 
the  season  is  too  late  by  a  month,  the  waters  of  the  Tharthar  are 
saU.  and  the   Arabs  constantly  crossing  the  country  we  intend 
goins  o\Tr.     He  seriously  advised,  and  even  entreated,  us  to  give 
up  »U  idea  of  going,  and  retrace  our  steps ;  but,  like  most  good 
nthior,  hi*  WHS  throim  away. 

S;;m<*iohah  is  still  a  very  considerable  village,  surrounded  with 
C*  N^'^rs*  of  dates,  oranges,  apples,  pears,  vines,  &c.  &c. ;  the  Dijeil 
,-A^^'  Vi;;«  iV.nwch  it.  and  the  adjacent  country  is  well  cultivated. 
<:♦  »>s*  v.we  *M  Oiiiud  Pashd,  before  the  great  plague,  it  had  four 
i  yk»s>*  \*  V  \v\N*v«t  jx^pulation. 

x.'K  \Vv  \M^  tW  Arabs,  a  young  lad,  and  also  his  horse, 
mn^  V^ksX^w^  ;5i*  V\  \v*tor\lav*s  march  and  by  Jdhar  Agha*s  ac- 
vN^wa*  v^i  v^*  sx-'vusirx .  ^*  \  resolve  to  leave  them  here. 

V^  0^.  A*m  V  M  *fcu"teil  in  a  N.W.  by  N.  direction,  over 
t>.  U>.vx  .UK',  oa;  oJuvJiU;  7h.  Com.  passed  a  saint^s  tomb,  and  at 
*>i*  AVm  tho  ruu^  village  of  Wazan,  leaving  another  ruined 
xC^y^>^  \>*U<\I  Hjilnlin  close  on  our  right.  These  two  villages  are 
ihAH)  iv^  lv*\e  Ikx^n,  from  time  immemorial,  inhabited  by  the  de- 
Mvmiiuiis  of  the  ancient  people  of  Babylon  after  the  final  de- 
struction of  that  citv,  and  they  were  only  a  few  years  ago  deserted 
by  their  inhabitants  for  Hillah  and  Kerbela.  It  is  as  well  here 
to  mention  that  I  have  before  seen  the  people  in  question  during 
my  visits  to  HilLih ;  they  arc  called  Babili,  are  Mohammedans, 
but  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  Arabs ;  they  intermarry  with  no 

♦  More  correctly  Dujcil,  the  little  Tigris.— F.  S. 
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fter  people,  and  earn  iheir  living  entirely  by  digging  up  bricks 
r  building  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

At  8h.  ^m.  we  passed  the  tomb  or  an  Imum,  with  a  couple  of 
bte-trees  near  it.  The  country  is  now  becoming  very  beautiful 
and  green,  being  well  watered  by  cuts  from  the  Dijeil.  The 
Fellahs  live  in  tents,  and  arc  now  cutting  the  corn;  in  winter  they 
all  retire  to  the  villages.  At  Sh.  40m,  came  upcm  the  high  bank 
of  the  ancient  Dijeil  on  our  riglit :  the  modern  Dijeil  flows  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  bed,  taking  up  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  a  square  solid  building  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
apparently  20  or  30  yards  in  diameter.  From  the  bank  at  this 
place  Sume'ichah  bears  S.E.  by  S. ;  Beled  N.,  and  appears  to 
be  not  much  less  than  Sumeichah  ;  lU  gardens  seem  even  more 
extensive.  The  ancient  DijcH  has  here  two  beds:  we  kept 
along  one  of  them  JV.N.W.  to  N.W..  the  country  now  getting 
stony,  or  rather  pebbly.  At  Qh.  lOm.  poised  the  ruined  vil- 
lage of  Haminit :  the  ruins  arc  on  both  sides  of  ihc  canal,  which 
has  a  broken  bridge  over  it.  A  little  way  to  our  left  is  a  clump 
of  curious  trees  called  Shejerat-el-'Asl,  or  honey-treea  :  the  Arabs 
say  that  they  bear  large  yellow  flowers,  which  contain  a  iKiriion  of 
sweet  viscid  matter  like  honey,  and  that  they  are  the  only  ones  of 
the  kind  known.  We  now  kepi  along  the  modern  canal,  here 
about  20  feet  broad  :  the  banks  are  covered  with  small  poplars 
and  wild  oats.  At  10b.  we  got  to  the  bridge  of  Horbah,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  khaliplis.  Itcrosses  the 
ancient  Dijeil,  andconsislsof  four  large  arches,  with  n  smaller  one 
between  every  two, — in  all  seven:  it  is  built  of  very  fine  redtUsh- 
yellow  bricks,  and  has  on  each  side  for  its  whole  length  a  large 
and  very  perfect  single  line  of  Cufic  legend  in  high  relief.  Its 
length  is  5£  lonj;  paces,  breadth  B^,  with  an  expansion  to  S2  pact's 
at  each  end.  The  parapet  walls  are  so  high,  that  a  man  <m  horse- 
bai'k  cannot  see  over  them.  The  ruins  of  Harbah,  wilh  the  lofty 
broken  shaft  of  a  minaret,  are  close  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
canal,  The  stream  of  the  modem  Dijeil  only  lakes  up  one  of  the 
arches.* 

At  lOh.  30m,  A.u,  left  this  fine  ruin,  keeping  about  W.  by  N. 
At  llh.  JOm.  came  upon  a  very  large  ancient  cannl,  rimmng 
N.W.  J  W.,  giving  off  many  branches:  from  the  point  at  which 
we  crossed,  Khdn  Mizriikji,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
bore  N.  J  W,  At  1  Ih.  23m,  saw  a  saint's  tomb  at  a  distance  to 
the  S, .-  we  now  kept  nearly  N.VV,  At  12h.  10m.  P.m.  crossed 
a  targe  ancient  canal  running  N.  and  S,  :  we  continued  in  the 
bed  of  another  ancient  canal  (I  think  the  IfshSki),  much  worn 
down.  I  now  kept  scouring  along  to  the  left  and  right,  looking 
wilh  much  anxiety  for  the  Median  wall,  and  at  12lj.  g5m.  had 
■  Mr.  Roia'H  MS.  h  aceomiiiiiiii'J  by  n  Kirnlch  u!'  tliis  bridge. 
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the  grreat  pleasure  of  standing  on  the  top  of  it.  It  it  called  the 
Chahl,  or  Sidd  Nimrud,  a  solid  straight  single  mound  25  long 
paces  thicks  ivith  a  bastion  on  its  western  face  at  every  55  paces, 
and  on  the  same  side  it  has  a  deep  ditch  £7  paces  broad.  The 
wall  is  here  built  of  the  small  pebbles  of  the  country^  imbedded 
in  cement  of  lime  of  great  tenacity ;  it  is  from  35  to  40  feet  in 
height,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  N.N.E.  ^  E.  andS.S.W.  ^  W., 
in  the  latter  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  trace  iu  The 
Bedwins  tell  me  it  goes  in  the  same  stra^ht  line  to  two  mounds 
called  Ramclah,  on  the  Euphrates,  some  hours  above  Felujah ; 
that  it  is  in  places  far  inland  built  of  brick,  and  in  some  parts 
worn  down  level  with  the  desert.  They  say  that  it  was  built  by 
Nimrud  (Nimrod)  to  keep  off  the  people  of  Nmuwah  (Nineveh), 
with  whom  he  had  an  implacable  feud.  At  this  place  is  an 
opening  or  gateway,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  ditch  a  square 
enclosed  by  a  thick  rampart,  the  M dlawiyah  at  S&mairah  bearing 
N.N.W.  i  W.,  Harbah  S.E.  by  E.  From  this  spot  I  rode 
along  the  top  of  it  half  a  mile  to  the  Dijeil,  where  every  trace  of 
it  has  been  swept  away  by  a  h^wi,  or  embayment  of  the  Tigris ; 
Khdn  Mizrdkji,  a  small  tomb  across  the  Dije'il,  liere  bore  N.E. 
From  this  point  we  kept  on  our  journey  N.W.,  the  oountiy 
getting  gradually  higher  and  imdulating,  composed  of  pebbles 
and  limestone.  The  rise  was  so  sudden  that  in  an  hour  after 
wo  saw  the  Dije'il,  nearly  at  the  surface,  we  found  it  in  a  bed  cut 
for  it  some  60  or  60  feet  deep,  through  ground  apparently  as 
hard  as  iron.  There  are  several  i)ld  beds  filled  up,  and  the 
Arabs  show  the  course  of  the  Ishiki^  but  it  was  too  confused  to 
be  traced  without  a  minute  examination.  The  present  bed  of 
the  Dijcil  was  dug,  I  am  told,  only  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  by 
a  certain  Selini  Beg ;  and  I  obsen^ed  exposed  in  many  parts  of 
it  sections  of  ancient  brick  walls.  At  £h.  30m.  got  to  the  ruins 
of  Istdbolat:  they  are  of  considerable  extent,  shomng  broken 
houses  built  of  both  burnt  and  sun-dried  bricks  (the  former 
cemented  with  lime)  dis}K)sed  in  regular  squares,  with  wide  open 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  bastions  and  a 
fosse.  Outside  this  appear  several  tepeh  in  confusion,  probably 
a  suburb.  Tiiis  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  regular  of  the 
ancient  ruins  I  have  yet  seen,  and  well  worthy  of  a  proper  exami- 
nation, which  my  present  ilying  visit  does  not  allow  me  to  do. 
From  tlic  wall  the  mosque  jit  Samarrah  bears  N. W.  J  W. ;  Mdla- 
wiyab,  N.  i  W. ;  Ghdim  N.  i  E. 

Wc  went  for  some  time  longer  over  the  high  ground,  and  then 
descended  to  the  river  at  Slieri'at-cl-Ghazcl,  thence  kept  on  in 
the  hawi  till  5h.  p.m.,  when  we  halted  close  to  the  Tigris,  oppo- 
site Samarrah.     We  had  just  made  ourselves  comfortable,  when 


4ltl  Bt  once  a  suildon  nnd  furious  storm  of  rain  and  vtintl  c 
mplelely  tlpluping^  us, 
yW.-^Gol  up  from  out  onr  bed  of  mud.  and  nl  5!i.  a.m.  started 

r*«rcct  for'A'shik  N.  N.W.  i  W..  nnd  rpathwl  it  in  nn  horn-  and  a 
'hulf.  It  is  a  square  open  buildings  (with  n  prirjeclion  from  the 
N.E.  from),  buill  of  the  finest  brirks  in  the  splendid  style  of  \\\f. 
era  of  the  kbaliphs  ;  each  side  lias  six  pilasters  on  square  bases  sldi 

■  standing  to  a  considerable  beifrht,  but  most  of  tbc  intcrmi^intc 
nils  have  tumbled  down,  (riving  the  whole  at  a  distance  the 
ipearance  of  a  pTOup  of  pillars.      It  stands  on  the  high  land, 
iving  Ibe  IshiM  in  the  W5di  or  valley  of  the  Tipis  close  under 
From  'A'shik  we  kept  nlon<j  n  strnii-ht  mound  or  rampart  in 

Uttw  hawi,  our  course  about  N.W.  I  observed  several  other 
Hounds:  At  7h-  were  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  ShinSs  (on  the 
Bisternsiile  of  the  Tigris),  a  ruin  of  the  Molinmmedan  n?os.  At 
7ii.  30m.  I  rode  up  the  high  bank  to  hmk  nt  n  ruin,  ivliicli 
npjicared  from  a  short  distnncc  to  be  a  pyramid  t  I  found  it  a  solid 
mass,  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  square  enclosnrc,  evidently  of 
^eat  antiquity.  It  is  about  IH  feet  higih,  formed  of  materials 
eiactly  similar  to  the  Chnlu  nnd  Ghdim.  with  the  exception  of 
having  at  intervals  of  several  feet  lavers  of  verv  large  rod  bricks. 
The  walls  are  still  2  or  3  feet  high"  It  Is  called  Haweisilat  ;• 
'A'shik  bearing  S.  by  K.,  a  mosque  ami  minaret  across  the  Tigris 
N.E.  (seemingly  a  miniature  copy  of  those  at  SAmnrrah),  called 
Mineral  Ja'fer  Abd  Delif  el  Barmaki.  We  now  kept  nn  over 
Ihe  hilwi,  nearly  N.N.W. :  the  Tigris  here  flows  in  a  valley  in 
nany  places  6,  8,  and  10  miles  broad,  the  projecting  headlands 
forming  embayments  which  are  calleil  hSwi's,  and  have  a  fine 
tich  wiil  Covereil  with  gross  and  small  (nmarisks.  The  high  land 
ihns  now  become  rockvj  apparently  sandstone. 
'  At  9h.  50m.  reached  Mehjar,  a  high  mound  of  earth,  with 
several  small  ones  i-ound  at>out  it,  covered  with  broken  brirks, 
potterv,  and  scoriae,  situnlcd  at  the  extremity  of  aprojecting  head- 
land, close  to  the  river  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  month  of  the 
Nahrawfin.  From  the  top  'A'shik  bore  S.  by  E..  Ddr  N.N.E. 
On  B  fine  flat  under  the  ruins  was  fought  one  of  the  most  bUwdy 
battles  the  AraVra  ever  fought  against  Turks  in  these  countries, 
■wlien  "Omar,  Fiishi!  of  BaghdW.  with  the 'Azzil  and  Al-'Abiiid 
Arabs,  almost  annihilated  the  groat  tribe  of  Majammah.  One 
dtl  man  with  us  declares  that  even  twenty  years  ago  bones  and 
ragt  of  clothes  belonging  to  the  combatants  were  to  be  seen. 
From  Mehjar  we  continued  in  a  N.  by  W.  direction  across  the 
largest  hiwi  we  have  yet  come  lo.  nfir,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tigris,  l™iks  a  bare  miserable  place:  the  tomb  of  Imim 
Mohammed  Dlit  looks  from  here  very  much  like  that  of  Zobeidali 

•  A  uliach  of  Ihii  luii,  by  Mr.  Kusj  U  iiruaunvd  in  Ihc  liwjrj'. 
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at  Baghddd.  llh.  25m.  passed  a  small  tel,  and  turned  N. 
along  the  Ishaki^  which  has  here  only  one  bank.  This  mound 
and  some  teU  in  the  vale,  undoubtedly  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
prove  that  the  hdwis,  in  which  the  river  flows  above  S&marHili, 
most  have  been  formed  (whether  by  degrees  or  by  some  extraor- 
dinary rush  of  water)  many  ages  before  the  IshdJ^f  was  dug,  while 
the  embayments  below  Ghdim,  and  in  the  alluvial  soil,  must  be  of 
much  later  date,  as  they  have  in  many  places  swept  away  the 
Nahrawdn,  a  work  said  by  tradition,  and  with  great  probability^ 
to  be  coeval  with  the  Ishdki.  At  leh.  dOm.  got  to  Sheri*ai-eU 
Wojd,  and  halted  to  rest  under  a  large  solitary  mulberry-tree, 
called  by  way  of  distinction  El-Tuthd,*  or  The  Mulberry. 

All  the  hdwis  crossed  in  to-day*s  march  were,  till  a  few  years 
back,  cultivated  by  Arabs  and  the  people  of  Tekrit«  but  when 
the  Sahmmdr  Bed  wins  were  brought  to  Mesopotamia  the  culti- 
vators were  soon  forced  to  fly.  At  this  spot  the  river  washes  the 
high  land  and  destroys  every  vestige  of  the  Ishdl^i. 

At  1  P.M.  we  mounted,  and,  having  ascended  the  higll  land, 
continued  on  our  former  course,  over  rough  stony  undulatii^ 
ground,  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  till  we  eaterel  Tekrft  at 
2h.  20m.  P.M.,  and  halted.  We  were  instantly  known;  but 
Saldh  tells  the  people  we  are  going  to  M6sul.  The  modern 
Tekrit,  though  consisting  of  a  very  considerable  number  of 
houses,  and  governed  ])y  a  Beg,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called 
a  to>vn.  It  is  built  on  the  cliif,  and  on  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine, 
and  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  very  extensive.  The  ancient  walls  form  a 
crescent  with  the  clifT  of  about  1  mile  in  diameter,  running  into 
angles  of  every  description,  the  intention  of  which  I  cannot  imagine, 
the  ground  being  quite  flat ;  and  these  angles,  instead  of  covering* 
frequently  oppose  each  other.  The  ruins  of  the  houses  are  easily 
trace<l,  built  of  round  sttmes  in  lime,  the  latter  being  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  modem  town  is  a 
confused  pile  of  ruins,  with  low  gates,  called  Kenisah,  or  church, 
and  at  the  northern  end  stand  the  remains  of  the  kalah,  or  citadel, 
on  a  hill  detached  from  the  town  by  a  very  deep  ravine,  in  which 
water  flowed  from  the  Tigris,  according  to  tradition,  milking  the 
citadel  an  island  :  the  eastern  face  is  a  steep  rock  washed  by  the 
river.  The  lower  gate  is,  with  part  of  a  stair  leading  up,  still  per- 
fect ;  as  are  also  several  buttresses.  From  the  top  of  the  Kal'ah, 
Dur  bears  S.S.E. ;  Kantarah-el-Rebab,  on  the  river  of  Nahra- 
wan,  S.  by  E. ;  the  Fakkd',  or  passage  of  the  Tigris,  through  the 
Ilamrin  hills,  N.  j  W.  Outside  the  walls  are  many  ruins  and 
tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints. 

*  Tiit,  not  Tuih&,  is  a  mulberry ;  the  latter  is  probably  an'ancient  Chaldee  name. 
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Dread  of  the  Bcdwins,  under  Sufi'ik,  last  year  obliged  the  ia- 
habitants  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  modern  tonTi ;  in  doing  which 
many  buildings  and  subterraneous  cLainberg  were  discovered,  and 
also  two  large  earthen  vases,  which  I  saw  :  one  is  plain,  but  the 
other,  about  3  feet  in  height,  has  round  it  a  border  of  griflins  and 
human  figures  entwined  by  a  rope:  the  execution,  however,  is 
very  riKle.  Around  the  mouth  are  projections,  with  sockets  and 
rings.  It  is  made  of  bruwnish  yellow  clay,  and  is  used  to  hold 
water  by  its  owner,  a  certiun  holy  MuUd  Rejeb.  I  tried  hard  to 
gel  it ;  but  niilhing  would  induce  the  old  man  to  part  with  it.  In 
wandering  about  I  obsened  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  built  in  at 
ff  iBiidi>n),  four  brick  fragmenls,  bearing  this  in  relief: — 

ft  ,-'-^  The  people  of  Tekri't 

.>    r—  "'^mmM W~l   ^*    ,-  .    ^^1  ^''o   "  most  inhospitable 

111  iJk  I  K  W  M  ll  III  set :  we  can  scarcely  get 

anything  out  of  them  in 
the  way  of  provender ; 
and,  if  I  had  not  a  Fer- 
mSn  with  me,  I  believe 
we  should  get  nothing-  at 
all.  In  the  evening  I 
found  one  of  my  host  men, 
Sayyed  Hindi,  ill ;  he  was 
thrown  yesterday  by  a  vicious  horse,  but  did  not  feel  it  much 
till  to-day. 

10(A.  —  After  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  wrangling,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  few  days'  provision  for  ourselves  and 
barley  for  the  horses.  We  hire  a  tlonkcy  to  carry  the  barley  to 
8berkit  from  people  going  with  skins  (for  rafts)  to  Jdrah,  for  the 
purpose  of  floating  bitumen  to  Baghdiid-  We  also  lake  wJth  us 
a  i-ery  old  Bedwi'n,  named  Shi'al,  a  senant  of  Fa'ad,  the  Sham- 
rodr  sheikh.  SalSli  thinks  he  may  be  useful,  and  he  is.  moreover, 
a  capital  story-teller.  At  H  p.m.  we  started,  going  along  the  high 
land,  first  N.NW.,  then  gradually  turning  round  to  N.  At 
4h.  SOm.  hail  an  I  mdm's  tomb  at  some  distance  on  the  right ;  kept 
now  N.W.  by  N,  At4h.  4jm.  turned  \.by  W.,  crossing  over 
deep  ravines,  then  turned  down  one,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a 
large  natural  cave,  often  inhabited  by  travellers,  as  I  see  marks  of 
fire  in  it.  At  5h,  SOni,  turneil  right,  down  a  deep  ravine,  for 
l[  of  an  hour,  and  entered  a  large  bi^wi,  where  we  halted,  having 
the  Tigris  close  to.  On  the  high  bank  over  us  is  an  ancient 
smrdl  fort,  called  Kala'h-el-Jebaraniyah.  We  here  found  the 
caravan  and  our  barley ;  but.  as  there  is  very  fine  grass,  we  resolve 
to  rescr\'c  it.  From  here  the  Fakka  bears  N.  J  W.  ;  extreme  end 
of  Jebel  Mak-hul  N.N.W. 
^Ai/tei  making  all  snug,  and  when  every  party  had  squatted  down 
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ouac-prounil.  SaltUi  went  round  to  reconnoitre  them: 
[]   in  front  of  one  i;roup,  nnfl,  callinff  up  to  him  a 
Arab  laiV  asked  him  what  he  wonted  hero.    Tho  kU 
tied  lo  the  caritvnn,  nml  was  goiiifr  to  Jirah.     tfaWi 
1  sheathed  in  his  hand,  and  wilhoui  farther  ceretnooj 
1  blow  wilh  it  on  the  head,  which  brooght  him  to  the 

instant,  unit  would  have  killed  any  man  but  an  Arab. 
1  son  of  a  do^ !   Allah  curse  both  your  parents  ;  yon  ' 

to  tiikc  mc  ill !"'     Here  all  tho  people  caine  up  with 
id  slicks  to  know  the  cause  of  such  a  slranjic  pro- 
Uii  drew  his  swoid,  and  demanded  if  any  one  here 

the  lad,     All  looked  at  him,  and  answered,  "  So-" 
knew  was  that  the  Ind  had  been  seen  witli  the  cara- 
t  each  party  tlioni^ht  lie  had   behinged  to  another. 
first  glance,  knowing  the  culprit  to  be  a  ihief  Elinkinf; 
i,  to  run  away  wilh  o  horse,  or  wh!ite\er  he  couhi 
rk,  proposed  instant  dccnpilation  ;  but  he  was  pacified 
1  by  giving  him  a  good  Rogpng  ;  and,  liaving  ded  hi* 
A,  ordered  him  to  be  well  guarded  till  morning, 
e  prisoner    was    discharged   after    many  culTs    and 
IP  dl)ukey^lrivers.     At  5  a.m.  started,  keeping  about 
ISO  under  the  cUIT:    in  ^    an  hour  passed  a  smaU 
n  ruins,  on  the  clilT.     It  is  railed  Kal'ah  liureyyisb. 
a;ot  lo  Khiiu  Khaineinah.  a  fine  ruin  of  the  age  of  the 
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Jebcl  Mnk-liul.  Oh.  20i».  anolhcr  set  of  wells  nnd  snnd-htlls 
called  Menjar.  left.  9h.  40in.  passed  the  ruins  of  n  stone  bnild- 
itip  called  Khan  Sultdniyah ;  cm  uur  rigtil  is  tbc  blulT  terininitlion 
(if  JVlak-hul.  and  on  our  left,  nt  rarious  distances,  are  bitter  wells. 
A  t  lOb.  aOni.  frol  to  the  lowest  and  last  pryjeciion  of  the  Hamrin 
liills,  and  baited  at  a  amaU  stream  of  sliglitly  bradtisb  water.  « 
Tbe  place  is  called  IHIatij,  frt.m  two  knolls  of  tbat  name  near  it. 
Here  we  futmd  the  duukeys,  and,  after  a  sound  lecture,  Saidh 
cautioned  ibem  against  leavinfr  us  again,  and  appointed  Sherkit 
for  to-night's  halt  in  cnsc  of  separation. 

At  2h.  30ni,  P.M.  we  mounted,  and  went  N.W,  over  the 
ridges  of  tbe  Hamrin,  one  mass  of  transparent  gypsum,  then 
across  tlie  intermediate  flat  *-nlley  called  VVi'idi  Jetienncm,  and  at 
jh.  liin.  gill  to  the  lop  of  the  last  ranpe.  here  very  low,  but  higber 
tu  tbc  rif^ht,  where  it  is  called  Jcbel  Kh^nukab.  We  saw  Kal'ab 
Sherkut  N.E.  h  N.,  and,  as  i  was  anxious  to  examine  it  well,  m)* 
party  posted  on  straight  for  it  over  hill  and  dale,  leai-ing  ibo 
donkeys  to  follow  by  the  beaten  path.  After  no  little  break- 
necrk  sort  of  work,  we  reached  tbe  ruins  at  fjli.  Kal'nh  Sberk^t  is  a 
gigantic  work,  an  irregular  oblong  square  solid  mass,  50()  yards 
long  by  about  ^00  broad,  its  greatest  height  about  GO  feci.  It 
fronts  nearly  the  cardinal  points,  the  longest  diameter  being 
from  north  to  south  ;  on  the  top  near  the  N.E.  corner  is  a  conical 
tel  about  40  feel  high,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  surrounded  by  a 
dyke  of  rough  stones,  which  in  one  place  runs  up  part  of  it.* 
Cluse  under  this  cone,  on  one  corner  of  the  solid  ariuare,  are  a 
few  remains  of  buildings  of  cut  stones  and  of  most  exquisite  finish, 
and  all  over  tbe  building  are  traceable  the  foundations  of  stone 
ediftcea,  with  abundance  of  broken  bricks,  pottery,  and  glass; 
there  is  also  an  Arab  burying-ground,  The  eastern  side  is 
washed  by  tbe  Tigris,  ihe  western  and  southern  are  guarded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  the  norlhcrn  is  in  a  hawi  full  of  brushwood,  and  is 
the  luost  perfect  as  also  the  higliest;  in  one  or  two  parts  of  this 
latter  fnce  are  suU  remaining  perfect  fronts  of  the  ancient  imlcr 
facing  of  very  large  square  cut  stones,  levelled  and  fitted  to  each 
other  with  the  utmost  nicety.  In  other  parts  of  it  are  sections 
which  sliitw  the  solid  mass  to  be  compose*!  of  sun-dried  bricks,  hut 
ha\-ing  no  reeds  inlerjiosed  as  at  Babylon  and  Aker  Kuf :  in  this 
northern  face  at  tlie  bottom  is  also  seen  the  entrance  of  a  subler- 
raneous  passage  fallen  in  and  f  hokcd  up.  I  rode  all  over  and 
round  it  till  dork,  endeavouring  to  find  the  statue  well  known  to 
be  about  hero,  but  foiled.  The  barley  did  not  come  up.  and  as 
there  is  hut  bulc  grass  our  horses  were  badly  off.  Lighted  fires 
and  fired  guns  for  die  caravan,  but  t<»  no  purpose. 

l3//(. — Nearly  ealen  up    last    night  by   mosc|uitocs.     I    have 

■  A  tkctch  of  tli»  luiit,  by  Mr.  KgHt,  is  |ift;6.'rverl  in  Ibe  liljrury. 
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with  such  fierce  and  numerouE  clouds  of  them. 
s  not  having  cuine  up  nt  da3'li^ht.  I   ^ain  mounted 
lie  statue  &nd  examine  the  ruins,  and,  on  goin^  la 
end  ul'  the  Kal'ah,  was  surprised  to  find  ibe  raioi 
of  a  very  Inrge  cilv  ct>vered  with  stones,  bricks,  poi- 
nd in  places  where  cut  away  by  the  river,  showii^|' 
si'pnlchral  vases.  The  ruinsoccupy  a  sort  of  triangle, 
de  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  formed  on  the  ca4 
|s.  on  the  west  by  .Tebel  Khdnfikah,  and  on  the  nortli 
I)  and  odier  ruins.* 
|nderin(r  "ver  the  ruins  for  3  hours  without  discovering 
?  Karnh  at  the  conical  ntound,  Jcbel-cl-Nejta 
I  Ixire   N.  ^  E,      Two  tela  (across  the  river),  called 
1  N'.E.:   Kara    Chrtk   hills  extend  from   E.    by  N- 
I  trap  in  them  through  which  the    lesser  Z^b    Rof^n 
■  went  back  to  our  people  and  found  the  donkeji 
lad  fairly  given  us  the  slip  ;  finding  ourselves  in  tlui 
^l&h  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  after  comnienting 
a  ihp  treachery  of  the  Tekrilis  and  the  revenge 
1  his  return,  he  told  old  Shi'dl  the  objtnn  of  our 
that,  as  Al  Hadhr  was  only  a  day's  journey  off, 
1  disgrace  to  turn  bark,  and  proposed  that,  as  the 
K'xhI,  and  a  chance  of  green  grass  inland,  and  that  as 
I  the  ruins  and  return  to  Teknt  in  5  days,  we  should 
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nine  in  »  straight  line  nearly  N,\V.  At  4h.  l.im.  I  saw  ruins  far 
iliatant  W.  by  S.,  which  the  Arabs  inslanily  pronounced  to  be 
Al  Hadhr,  and  we  changeii  our  courae  straight  for  them.  The 
(Ustant  ruins  »oon  appeared  with  an  awfully  frrnnd  elTect ;  a  thick 
black  cloud,  behind  them,  was  daiting  out  the  most  vi\-id 
Hashes  of  lifrblninp,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  peals  of 
ihunder.  Old  Saliili  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  like 
this,  we  should  not  hare  come  here;  this  ground  belongs  to  Iblis." 
1  confess  I  myself  fell  a  sort  of  creeping  sensation  coming  over 
me  At  5h.  \5ta.  having  reached  grass  and  water,  and  fliiding  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  ruins  to-night,  we  halted,  and  had 
barely  lime  to  fasten  the  catde  and  huddle  together,  when  there 
burst  over  us  the  most  terrific  storm  I  ever  beheld:  we  were  ankle 
deep  in  water  in  a  few  minutes,  though  on  a  slight  declivity.  The 
storm  lasted  for  about  4  hours,  and  the  water  settled  into  the 
i-allcy;  yet  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  the  Arabs,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, contrived  to  light  a  fire  and  boil  a  little  coffee.  This  revived 
us,  and,  as  sleep  was  entirely  out  of  the  ({uestion,  old  Shi' ill  related 
(o  us  many  e-xlraordinnry  anecdotes  of  the  celebrated  Sbammir 
Sheikh  Bannyi,  whose  servant  be  had  been  from  his  own  child- 
hood till  the  Sheikh's  death  ;  some  of  them  were  very  curious ; — I 
here  msert  them : — 

The  tribe  one  evening  was  forced  to  encamp  on  a  part  of  the 
desert  near  SinjSr,  where  not  n  bit  of  shrub  nor  a  blade  of  gran 
could  be  procured.  They  had  scarcely  pitched  the  tents  when 
some  of  the  'Ancizah  (at  that  time  friends)  arrived  and  hailed  at 
the  tent  of  Rinnayfi.  Not  to  give  them  coffee,  and  even  dinner, 
would  have  been  an  everlasting  disgrace,  and  how  to  cook  <'ither 
no  one  could  divine.  At  last  liinnAjtS  went  to  a  travelling  mer- 
chant, who  happened  to  be  with  the  tribe,  and  bought  two  bales 
of  course  cotton  cloth  ;  these  he  had  torn  up  and  soaked  in  meltefl 
butter :  with  this  a  fire  was  made,  and  the  guests  had  as  good  a 
dinner  as  was  ever  cooked  in  Bedwin  camp  :  Old  Shi'tU  swore  he 
himself  lore  up  the  cotton. 

Two  men  came  before  him  to  settle  a  difference.  One  claimed 
a  camel  from  the  other  ;  and,  his  case  being  clear,  the  sheikh  de- 
cided in  his  favour :  the  other  demurred,  and  Binn£vd  sent  them 
tn  the  old  men.  who  confirmed  the  first  sentence.  Still  the  de- 
fendant would  not  give  id  ;  so  the  she]*kb  sent  for  him,  and  after 
some  abuse,  gave  him  a  poke,  seemingly  a  slight  one,  with  the 
small  crooked- heade* I  stick  always  used  by  the  Bedwins;  yet  so 
tremendous  was  his  strength,  that  the  wooil  passed  through  the 
poor  man's  chest  and  out  at  his  back,  killing  him  deati  on  the 
spot.     The  Sheikh  ha<l  to  pay  his  blood-money. 

On  another  occasion,  while  sitting  with  a  number  of  people  in 
his  lent,  he  observed  two  eyes  peeping  through  the  reed  mat 
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Ir.atps  the  wnmpn's  part  of  iho  teni  from  thai  of  th* 
"  5  being  rnire  or  twice  rppcaled,  he  became  annoyed, 
>  the  iron  pestle  used  to  pound  the  Ooffce ;  after  sceiif' 
S  with  it  for  n  few  seconds,  lie  iTtrcw  it,  to  nil  nppcot^ 
1-slv,  against  the  mat :  a  shriek  followed,  and,  on  iVi 
3\m  wife  was  found  dend,  her  head  havitl^ 
Brd  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

I  when  the  triljc  foofrht,  always  cbartretl   first  alonei 

his  weapons  equally  well  with   both  bands,  and  tM 

name  and  appcnranre  nas  such  that  n  thousand  incA 

■  oly  venture  li»  oppose  liim.     He  was  tall  and  s^atin^ 

y  heard,  large  eyes,  lonp;  projecting  teeth,  and  an  ilA^ 

I  booked  nose.     Once,  when  out  with  a  small  patty.  M 

T.  large  foi-ce  af  the  'Anci»ih  {then  at  fcml),  and,  Iia\^ 

e  spi^nr  between  his  thigh  and  the  saddle,  chin*rt 

s  first  spear  sOon  broke ;  the  second  shared  the  same 

Ilk  to  bis  sword,  which  Also  went  close  to  tlie  hiK. 

I  ])res9ed  n]>on  him,  and   BinnSyd  was,  for  the  firM 

yen  to  turn  his  b.iek  and  run  :  be  soon,  howetrf, 

it  appeared  that  in  the  interim  he  had  seprlrated 

r  fnim  the  saddle,  and,  swinging  the  hcavj- inJn 

velarned,  though  desperately  wounded,  lo  ibfe 

liends  followed,   and  the  day  was  soon  decided.      He 

t  wound  in  the  shoulder,   which  for  years  did  not 
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brutal  example.  They  then  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Bagh- 
dad to  the  Pdshd,  who  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  to  a  lion ;  but  the 
animal  not  only  refused  to  touch  it>  but  sprang^  about  his  cage  in 
tl^  utmost  terror  until  the  head  was  drawn  back.  Here  Old 
Sbi^il  shed  tears,  and,  stroking  lus  beard,  ejaculated,  '*  Oh,  Tsa, 
the  £urse  of  God  upon  him  who  begot  you,  and  on  her  who 
brought  you  forth :  but  I  have  had  my  revenge :  not  very  long 
ago  I  saw  Ajal,  the  Montafik  Sheikh^  on  the  earth,  like  a  dog, 
and  fifty  Shammar  spears  through  his  body,  and  perhaps  I  may 
yet  see  your  g^ve  defiled.'* 

One  of  Binn&yi's  daughters  is  still  living,  and  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Shammdr  as  little  inferior  to  a  deity.  She  holds  a  divan 
erery  evening*  and  her  word  is  law.  I  have  several  times  gone  to 
her  tent,  and  she  once  or  twice  sent  me  a  dinner.  She  sits  be- 
Idnd  a  screen  at  her  evening  meetings ;  her  name  is  Abtah. 

,  14th, — At  4h.  50m.  a.  u.  mounted  and  made  straight  in  the  direc* 
taon  of  the  ruins ;  at  6h.  saw  them ;  at  Ch.  30m.  came  to  a  hollow 
ill  which  is  a  very  large  natural  cave^  with  a  small  stream  of  water 
'  issuing  from  it.  At  6h.  40m.  got  to  the  Tharthar^  in  a  Wadi 
about  200  yards  broad  covered  with  grass.  The  Tharthar  itself 
inhere. about  50  feet  brood,  deep,  and  the  water  just  drinkable. 
We  wandered  up  and  down,  but  could  find  no  ford :  at  last  Isaiah 
«|id  I  stripped  to  our  shirts,  and  I  tied  my  watch,  compass,  and 
note-book  on  my  head,  and,  being  sure  of  my  horse;,  plunged  in, 
followed  by  Salih,  at  7h.  45m.  The  current  was  rapid,  but  a  few 
strokes  landed  us  in  safety.  We  reached  the  ruins  at  8h.  10m. 
(shall  give  the  description  of  them,  at  the  end,  and  here  go  on 
^irith.the  journal  of  our  doings.     . 

We  had  been  about  two  hours  among  the  ruins  taking  rough 
(sketches,  measurements,  &c.,  and  I  was  just  proceeding  to  mca- 
gpre  the  diameter  of  the  city  walls,  and  to  count  the  bastions, 
t^rben  I  saw  on  a  rising  ground  iii  the  distant  horizon  to  the  north 
^,  horseman.  .  I  called  §aldh,  but  he  could  not  distinguish  him. 
While  pointing  out  the  direction  I  saw  another  join  the  first. 
Sal^  still  doubted,  saying  it  must  be  a  wild  hog  or  a  bush,  as  no 
bnroan  being  could  be  there,  for  if  the  Aneizah  were  out  they  must 
appear  from  the  south,  or  if  the  Shammdr,  from  the  west.  The 
^pe^Lranoe  of  a  third,  though  still  invisible  to  J^la^,  settled  the 
business.  He  said,  with  a  l^llow,  changed  voice^  *'  Wje  must  be 
<^  Allah!  Allah!  what  brought  us  here?'*  and  off  we  went^ 
as  hard  as  pur  horses  could,  to  join  our  people.  I  had  just  time 
in  passing  to  observe  that  the  general  course  of  the  Tharthar  is 
^.E.and.  S.  by  E..  On  getting  to.  oiu:  people  we  instantly  sad- 
dled, and  at  lOh.  40m.  we  were  on  our  return,  flying  by  the  same 
route  which  brought  us.     1  told  Saldh  to  be  more  calm — we 
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were  five^  the  enemj  only  three :  he  called  out^  ''  Oh»  Sir,  where 
you  see  dogs  you  will  find  fleas.*' 

At  llh.  we  heard  the  horrible  war-howl  of  Arabs  behind  us. 
l^alah  called  out  to  us  to  stand  fast  together  while  he  went  to 
meet  them.  If  they  are  Shammar  we  shall  be  plundered,  but  if 
Aneisah  my  party  may  get  off,  but  the  Bedwins  must  fall.  I  or- 
dered my  people  to  be  cool^  and  not  on  any  account  to  fire  unless 
I  ordered.  We  were  in  a  hollow,  and  our  speeches  were  cut 
short  by  the  appearance  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen  coming 
m'cr  the  low  ridge  behind  us  at  full  gallop,  and  about  the 
same  number  on  our  flank.  The  sight,  though  far  from  plea- 
sant, was  rer}*  grand ;  the  wild  disorder,  loose  flying  robes  of 
everk*  colour,  spears  with  round  tufts  of  ostrich-feathers;  the 
hi^-iing  and  ^-elling  had  a  most  romantic  effect.  When  within 
aU^ut  IX>  yards  my  camel-man  called  out  that  they  were 
Shammdr  he  himself  was  of  that  tribe),  and  told  us  not  to 
attempi  resistance.  In  another  instant  they  were  upon  us, 
ami  I  found  un-self  alone,  separated  from  my  people,  whose 
hordes  had  starteil.  perfectly  jammed  up  by  the  Arabs,  and 
their  spears  within  a  few  inches  of  e\-ery  part  of  mj  body. 
One  called  to  me  to  dismount  and  throw  down  my  gun.  I 
a&ke^l.  **  And  if  I  do?"  he  answered.  ** Safety;  fear  not"  I  un- 
CDcked  my  gun,  and  laid  it  across  the  saddle;  they  at  the  same 
time  &houldered  their  spears.  One  seized  me  by  the  clothes,  and, 
my  horse  baring  kicked  out  at  his,  the  part  gave  way;  another 
then  seized  my  gun,  and  pulled  me  ofi.  and  in  the  fall  the  gun 
remnine<l  with  him.  My  old  horse  appeared  to  take  the  matter 
up,,  and  l)y  kicking  and  fighting  cleared  an  open  space :  in  the 
mean  time,  Sal  all  had  been  undergoing  the  same  treatment,  but, 
getting  a  hearing,  said  he  was  an  Aje'il  and  a  Shammdri.  The 
chief  asked  what  ho  did  here?  Salah  said,  "By  Allah,  we  were 
going  from  'All  P&sha  to  Mohammed  Pishd  of  M6sul,  and  that 
i  was  an  Albanian.*'  The  chief  answered,  *'  Oh,  Bedwin,  do 
mil  lie :  first,  this  is  not  the  road ;  and,  secondly,  your  backs  are  to 
M6m\,  and  your  faces  to  Baghddd."  All  called  out,  "  They  are 
from  Heshid  Pdshd ;  cut  the  dogs^  heads  off."  A  second  scramble 
took  ])Iace ;  our  camel  was  made  to  kneel,  and  the  baggage  thrown 
off.  1  was  knocked  down,  and  in  an  instant  was  nearly  naked, 
when  an  old  man  (for  they  were  still  galloping  up  by  dozens) 
pushed  them  all  aside  with  an  air  of  authority,  calling  out  in  a 
thundering  voice,  **  Avast  (awash)  !  that  is  no  Turk, — that  is  the 
Kdliyoz.*  I  saw  him  two  years  ago  in  Slicikh  Zebaid's  tent :  let  no 
one  touch  him ;  I  protect  him."  An  immediate  calm  ensued, 
when  Salah,  now  nearly  naked,  advanced,  and  said,  "  Now  that 
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^u  know  uf,  I  shall  tell  you  the  trutb; — that  U  the  BfiliytJi;  we 
email  here  to  see  Al  Hatlhr,  anil  we  are  now  going  back."  Every- 
thing was  now  set  right ;  an  order  was  ^iveti  to  restore  everything 
taken,  even  to  a  hair,  if  one  IimI  fallen  from  uur  heads,  and  duly 
obeyed.  We  sat  on  tLe  ground  good  friends.  Their  chief  told 
as  we  had  tlone  a  very  foolish  thing  in  coming  here  without  their 
knowledge,  as  it  was  dangerous  ground  ;  they  never  see  any  one 
here  except  themselves  or  their  enemies,  and  fur  the  latter  they 
bad  taken  us.  He  then  said  in  the  most  beautiful  Arabic  style, 
"If  we  had  in  the  hurry  killed  you  all,  what  answer  could  we 
give  your  friends,  or  what  satisfaction  coald  they  expect  1  When 
we  find  strange  people  here,  it  is  not  the  time  lo  ask  who  they 
are,  or  whenie  ibej  have  come;  Allah  has  saved  you."  He  then 
told  us  that  all  was  in  confusion,  that  Reshi'd  Pashd  had  in  a  most 
treacherous  manner  seized  their  sheikh,  Sufbk,  while  a  guest  in 
the  Turkish  camp  un  the  most  solemn  pledge  of  safety,  and  had 
sent  him.  prisouer  to  Constantinople  ;  consequently  the  Sbammdr 
had  all  rebelled  and  come  to  the  desert.  They  then  invited  us 
to  their  camp,  and  I  wns  inclined  lo  go,  but  Salah  whispered  to 
me  that  we  must  get  off  as  soon  as  possible,  for  as  soon  as  the 
seizure  of  Sufiik  was  known  there  would  be  a  great  outbreak  in 
Mesopotamia, 

They  are  the  'Abdah  and  Aslam  branches  of  the  ShainmSr, 
and  had  seen  me  this  morning  on  the  top  of  the  ruins,  when, 
taking  us  for  Ancizah,  the  tocsin  was  sounded:  even  as  long  as 
we  remained  with  (hem  parties  were  dashing  in.  All  carried  reed 
spears,  and  many  rode  beautiful  horses.  After  many  protesta- 
tions and  oaths  by  the  Arabs,  that  their  tribe  and  ours  had,  tliaiik 
God  !  always  been  I'riends,  and  that  they  had  never  seen  anything 
from  us  but  good  (illii-al-khir).  and  that,  please  God,  that  friend- 
ship would  last  for  ever,  the  ailair  of  to-day  being  nothing  at  all, 
and  after  many  huggings  and  kissings,  wc  parted,  they  to  tlieiv 
tents,  and  we  on  our  return.  At  I2h.  30m.  p.m.  wo  were  fairly 
clear  of  our  friends,  ami  keeping  an  E.  by  S.  course.  I  obsened 
the  Wadi  here  are  covereil  with  wild  barley,  but  the  horses  will 
not  eat  of  it.  At  1  h.  ]  j  m.  halted  for  ten  minntes  to  breathe 
our  cattle,  and  then  went  on  S.E.  by  E,  Al  4  h.  got  on  the 
more  elevated  of  the  two  ridges,  called  El-Katr,  seemingly  the 
termination  of  the  Hamrin  range,  Al  Hadhr,  bearing  VV.N.W., 
^Jtal'ah  Sherkat  E.N.E.,Mak-hulS,E.by  S.  We  now  kept  along 
'^e  ridge  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  At  j  h-  we  turned  off 
tore  to  the  eastward  to  look  for  water,  till  (i  h.  \5  m.,  wbcn, 
inding  nothing  better,  we  were  fain  lo  halt  at  a  salt-water  pool, 
roimd  which  was  abundance  of  good  gross. 

I  oiA.— Old  Shi'il  took  his  leave  to  go  in  r|ue9t  of  Sheikh  Fa'ad, 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Mdsul,  after  I  had  given  him  a 
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present^  which,  though  small,  exceeded  his  most  sangvune  ex* 
pectations. 

At  4  A.M.  we  started^  going  S.S.E.  }  E.  At6h.  20  m.  joined 
our  former  route  in  Wadi  Jchennem,  just  where  the  road  crosses 
the  ravine,  and  made  straight  for  Bilalij,  where  we  arrived  in  an 
hour^  and  halted^  our  horses  very  much  annoyed  by  the  purgatife 
qualities  of  last  night's  water.  At  9  h.  we  mounted,  and  kept  on 
our  former  route.  At  12  h.  20  m.  p.m.  had  Sultiniyah  wells  on 
our  right.  At  2  h.  15  m.  got  to  El-Marras,  and  halted  till  3  h., 
then  on  again.  About  the  sand-hillocks  here  we  found  foot- 
marks of  a  numerous  Ixnly  of  horse,  not  twelve  hours  old»  so 
Salah  was  again  uneasy,  and  as  we  went  along  was  always  calling 
to  me,  as  God  had  given  me  sharp  eyes,  to  make  good  use  of 
them  now,  for  in  this  cursed  country  it  was  necessary  to  have 
eyes  all  round  the  head, — ay,  and  (by  Allah !)  even  in  the  crown  of 
the  head,  for  he  believed  those  Shammar  (Allah  confound  them!) 
sometimes  dropped  from  the  clouds.  From  El-Marras  we  kept 
S.S.E. ,  and  at  6  h.  p.m.  stoppeil  on  the  bauk  of  the  Tigris  under 
Kharncinah,  close  to  our  former  halt. 

l6th, — At  4  h.  A.M.  started  on  our  old  road.  At  5  h.  15  m. 
saw  an  opening  in  the  rock  on  our  right  very  much  like  the  door 
of  an  artificial  cave ;  it  is  too  high  up  to  be  accessible.  At  6  h. 
20  m.  passed  Bureyyash,  and  at  6  h.  55  m.  halted  on  our  former 
ground  under  Jeberaniyah  till  8  h.,  then  on  as  before,  the  horses 
lagging  much.  Exactly  at  noon  we  got  to  Tekrit,  our  poor 
animals  knocked  up  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  being  the  fifth  day 
without  corn. 

I  found  Sayyed  Hindi  with  ague,  in  addition  to  his  broken 
bones.  In  the  evening,  the  governor  and  all  the  old  men  having 
assembled  to  congratulate  us  on  our  return,  and  to  hear  our  ad- 
ventures (they  being  in  great  alarm  about  us  after  the  return  of 
the  donkeys  from  Jarah),  Salah  made  a  formal  statement  of  the 
barley  affair,  abusing  the  Tekritis  en  masse  for  the  most  notorious 
scoundrels  and  lying  rascals  Allah  ever  created,  and  swore  he 
should  not  leave  the  place,  neither  should  he  eat  in  it,  until  the 
barley  or  its  price,  its  hire,  and  that  of  Shi'ars  donkey  were  re- 
turned. The  kadhi  being  present  gave  a  verdict  in  Saldli's  favour. 
I  now  told  Salah  that,  as  we  were  by  God's  blessing  safely  re- 
turned, we  ought  to  let  all  pass.  He  said,  in  great  passion^  "  Oh, 
sir,  you  do  not  know  these  dogs ;  they  themselves  say  that  they  are 
of  the  same  tribe  as  the  Mosul  Gaurs,  but  1  suspect  they  are 
Jews:  by  Allah  they  even  will  not  pray  unless  they  be  paid  for 
doing  it."  At  this  a  shudder  went  through  the  assembly  :  rome 
called  out  to  give  him  all  he  wanted,  others  to  give  him  ten-fold 
rather  than  be  called  Kafirs ;  and  I  found  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting a  rupture. 
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1 7th. — Halted  to  refresh.  SaUli  made  the  fellows  pay  back 
his  bariey,  but  was  persuaded  to  forgive  them  the  rest. 

1 8/A. — Left  Sayyed  Hindi  to  come  down  l>y  a  kelek,  or  raft, 
and  at  5  h.  A.M.  started  on  ourformrr  course.  Soon  after  leaving 
Tekrit  we  overtook  a  caravan  of  camels  returning  unladen  from 
Mosul  to  Baghdad,  and  jnined  it.  At  6h.  120  m.  got  to  Sherfat- 
el-Woji,  and  halted  till  6  h.  43  m.,  then  went  on.  At  7  h.  lOni. 
passed  a  lar^e  square  moundinside  the  !shiik(;  al8h.  SO  m.  arrived 
opposite  Diir;  and  nt  10  h.  15  m.  halted  on  the  river's  bank. 
At  noon  continued  our  journey,  hailing  occasionally  b>  graze  the 
cattle ;  the  camels  will  not  pass  a  clump  of  thistles  without  eating 
them  up.  At  5  h.  4.5  in.  halted,  intending  ti>  remain  all  night. 
The  Mulawiyah  N.K.  by  E.  J  E..  ''Ashik  N.  by  W.  i  VV. ;  Kaff- 
e!-KcIb  N.W,  About  sunset  clouds  of  mosquitoes  came  out, 
and  the  camels  would  not  keep  quiet;  so  at  7  h.  30  m.  we  again 
went  on,  and  at  1 1  h.  halted  on  the  high  laral  S.  of  IstAbolJit. 

lOtk. — At  4h.  A.M.  set  out  along  the  Dijeil,  which  makea 
numerous  angles.  At  5  h.  15  m.  crossed  a  small  dyke,  running 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.,  funning  a  triangular  enclosure  with  the 
Dije'il  and  Chalu  ;  at  5  h.  40  m.  crossed  the  Chalu,  and  kepi  to  the 
left  of  our  former  route.  At  fi  h.  15  m.  halted.  I  here  killed  a 
spotted  snake  5  feet  long,  with  a  large  head  and  small  neck :  it 
had  very  long  fangs,  and  is  the  first  poisonous  snake  I  have  seen 
in  this  country.  At  Gh.  30  m.  again  went  on;  old  canals  running 
in  every  direction.  At  7  h.  45  m.  halted  at  the  bridge  of  Harbah 
till  8  h.  30  m.,  then  crossed  it,  and  passing  tho  ruins  of  that  place 
went  straight  for  Suincichah.  We  went  fur  some  time  in  and 
along  the  Shat-a'idhd:  it  is  not  so  broad  as  the  Tigris,  winds  a  good 
deal,  and  is  covered  with  verdure,  but  has  here  no  water  in  it,  as 
far  as  I  can  ace.  At  f)h.  40m.  wo  were  going  over  the  ruins  of  a 
very  considerable  city,  consisting  of  mounds  covered  with  broken 
bricks,  pottery,  glass.  &c,.  and  sepulchral  vases;  the  ruins  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  Shat-a'idha,  and  appear  to  be  very  extensive — the 
Arabs  knew  of  no  name  for  them.  At  lOh.  'iOm.  crossed  a 
large  ancient  canal,  and  soon  afterwards  another.  At  1  Ih.  45m. 
got  to  Sumc'ichah,  and  hailed.  Jdliar  Aghd  left  here  this  morning 
for  Baghdad. 

20M. — At  3h.  50m.  a.m.  slarled  on  the  high  road  as  formerly, 
having  picked  up  the  Arab  we  left  here  in  going.  We  leave  the 
caravan  of  camels  to  follow.  5h.  I5m.  passed  Sayyed  Ibrdhim, 
and  kept  the  beaien  road  westward  of  our  former  one ;  at  (ih.  15m. 
had  Tariniyah  on  our  left ;  crossed  an  ancient  canal  which  goes 
southerly.  At  7h.  30m.  kept  W.  to  avoid  marshes  formed  by 
the  Tigris.  At  yii.  30m.  hauling  round  U>  our  left  again;  lOh. 
crossed  a  canal  running  E.N.E.  From  1  Ih.  till  noon  we  were 
employed  in  picking  a  passage  through  the  marshes  which  have 
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come  over  from  the  Sakldwiyah  since  we  were  here  before. 
Passed  between  KMhimein  and  the  Tigris^  and  at  Ih.  30m.  p.m. 
reached  the  gate  of  Baghddd. 

My  examination  of  the  ruins  of  Al  Hadhr  having  been  put  a 
stop  to  in  such  a  sudden  and  disagreeable  manner  in  May, 
1836,  I  determined  to  revisit  them  as  soon  as  possible;  accord- 
ingly, early  in  May,  IS37,  a  party  of  Shammdr  Arabs  being 
about  to  return  from  Baghdad  to  join  the  Sheikh,  who  was  en- 
camped near  the  ruins,  I  resolved  to  accompany  them,  and, 
having  easily  made  their  acquaintance,  and  all  arrangements 
being  settled,  on 

May  ]Oth,  1837,  at  7h.  45m.  a.m.,  we  left  Baghddd  by  the  K4dhi- 
mein  gate ;  the  party  consisting  of  myself,  two  sen^ants,  seven  Sham- 
mer Bed  wins,  and  a  native  of  Baghdad  g^ing  on  business  to  the 
tribe.  The  Bedwins  carry  a  present  from  'All  Pdshd  to  Moham- 
med-el Paris,*  the  Shammdr  Sheikh.  After  passing  Kidhimein 
we  kept  to  the  right  of  my  former  route,  much  nearer  the  river. 
At  9h.  40m.  passed  a  flat  mound  called  Tel  Kasr.f  At  lOh.  25m. 
touched  the  river  at  Sherfat-el-Beidhd.J  At  11  h.  35m.  got  to 
Tel  Kush,§  and  halted  in  a  small  camp.  Kddhimein  indistinctly 
seen  through  a  date-grove  S.  by  E.,  Khdn  Suweidiyah  N.  At 
fih.  35m.  P.M.  we  again  went  on  N.N.E.  At  5h.  35m.  came 
upon  large  ancient  canals,  called  Maddd,  the  main  branch 
running  N .  and  S.  Here  robbers  generally  wait  for  caravans,  the 
high  mound  affording  capital  concealment.  We  now  went  over 
plains  and  low  flat  mounds,  completely  covered  with  broken 
pottery  and  bricks,  evidently  the  site  of  a  populous  town,  in  a 
direction  N.N.W.,  having  the  Shat-aidhd  on  our  left;  it  winds  very 
much,  but  is  not  broad.  At  6h.  22m.  turned  west  along  a  curve 
of  the  Shat-aidha,  thinking  we  saw  tents,  but,  soon  finding  ourselves 
mistaken,  we  came  back  to  our  old  course.  At  6h.  45m.  passed 
Tel  Tarmiyab,  a  complete  mass  of  broken  bricks,  seemingly 
modem,  or  at  least  not  of  very  ancient  date.  At  6h.  55m.,  seeing 
a  fire,  made  for  it,  but  on  reaching  it  we  found  only  a  few  camel - 
herds,  so  turned  back  to  get  to  the  road,  and  shortly  passed  the 
ruins  of  Wanah,  and  soon  afterwards  some  rather  large  teb  and  a 
small  tomb.  At  9h.,  hearing  dogs  bark,  we  turned  off  to  the 
northward  for  them,  and  in  half  an  hour  halted  in  a  small  camp. 

llth. — At  daylight  found  the  country  covered  with  scoriae 
and  small  mounds,  Sumeichah  bearing  N.W.  At  5h.  25m.  a.m. 
started,  crossing  a  bight  of  the  Shat-aidha,  here  broader.  At  6h. 
passed  an  imam's  tomb,  about  half  a  mile  on  our  right ;  and  soon 
after  entered  Sumeichah,  and  halted  till  9h.  45m.,  then  went  on  in 

*  The  Honeraau,  Cavaliere.  f  Castle  Hill.  1  White  Hifer. 
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a  N.N.W,  course.  At  Ih.  SOm.  p.m.  reached  Harbah,  and 
baked  in  a  corn-field  for  balf  an  hour ;  then  went  on,  having-  the 
Dijeil  close  on  our  loft,  and  occasinnnllv  touching  the  Shat-aidha 
oathc  right.  At  2h.  30ra.  a  ruined  village,  called  A llh,  across  the 
Sbat-aidha.  At  3h.  IQin.  entered  a  h&wi.  At  3h.  35ni.  crossed  a 
branch  fi-om  the  Dijeil  in  a  high  aqueduct,  and  ■"  ^°  minutes 
biUteil  allhe  tent  ofTha'ar,  Sheikh  of  the  Mujammcrah.  The  poor 
man  is  blind  ;  some  years  ago  a  party  of  'Ali  PdshU's  hd'itas 
halted  in  his  camp,  and  when  diimer  came  in  they  objected  to  Its 
quality :  the  Sheikh  said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  but  be  pave  the  beat 
he  had  :  the  biiitds  became  abusive,  drew  their  weajions,  and  a 
fight  ensued  :  almost  the  iirsl  shut  knocked  out  both  Tba  ar's 
eyes.  Most  of  the  hiilSs  were  instantly  munlcretl ;  the  rest,  by 
escaping  to  the  neighbouring;  lents,  anil  taking  Dakhil,  eMCnped, 

At.  8h.  S3m.  P.M.  we  mounted,  going  W.  for  a  few  minutes, 
crossed  the  Dijeil,  the  water  being  only  to  the  girths,  and  then 
kept  on  the  high  road,  as  in  my  former  journey,  A  large  snake 
got  amongst  the  horses'  feet,  and  bisscd  like  an  enrnged  cat,  but 
fortunately  did  not  bile  any  of  them ;  the  animals  snorted  and 
trembled  ivilb  fright.  At  lOh.  4om.  pnssed  through  I^tabolat.  and 
kept  on  till  the 

lith.—At  12h.  S5m.  a.m.  we  halted  in  a  hkvii.  At  3h.  45m. 
again  went  on.  At  oh,  40m.  h.illed  under  'A'shik  till  6h.,  then 
on  again.  At  9U.  halted  on  the  river's  bank  till  [(ih.  20m.,  then 
on.  At  lOh,  40m.  passed  Mehjar.  At  Ih.  15m.  p.m.  halt 
under  the  Tutba  till  Ih.  oOm.,  then  leave  the  liiwi  as  formerly. 
At  Sh.  5m.  got  to  Tekrit,  and  halted :  1  went  to  the  house  of,  I 
believe,  the  only  honest  man  in  the  town,  Hiji  'Omar.  There 
has  been  a  change  of  government  since  my  last  visit.  The  people 
cannot  make  out  my  object  in  going  again  to  Al  Ha(lbr,  unless 
to  bring  away  a  treasure  which  they  say  I  found  there  last  time. 

I3lk. — At  4h.  50m.  a.m.  started  as  formerly;  at  7  h.  30m.  edging 
off  to  the  right  for  the  river  by  a  very  dangerous  road  over  the 
face  of  a  high  clilT,  the  river  washing  under  it.  At  Bh.  15m. 
halted  under  Jeberiiniyah  till  8h.  45m.,  then  went  on.  At  lib. 
30m.  halted  under  Kbarne'inah  till  Ih.  30m.  p.m.,  when,  about 
twenty  Shammjr  Arabs  having  come  up,  mounted  on  camels,  wo 
went  along  with  them  for  their  tents,  keeping  the  Sultdniyah  road, 
course  north- westerly-  At  7b.  5m-  baited  in  an  immense  camp 
of  the  Shaminar  at  Sultriniyah  bitter  wells. 

The  Arabs  arc  the  Alian  branch  of  the  tribe,  under  Sheikh 
Dukhe'il-ibu-Shcb^nali.  U>  whose  tent  we  went,  and  met  with  a  real 
Arab  welcome.  I  got  the  Sheikh's  own  cam  el -saddle  to  loan 
against  as  a  pillow,  and,  as  no  concealment  of  my  character  was 
necessary,  we  were  at  home  with  each  other.  The  Sheikh  ' 
venerabU-lookiog  old  man,  ami  u  luolietl  upon  as  one  of  the  pa- 
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triarcbs  of  the  tribe^  and  has  great  influence.  After  about  an  hoar 
Iiad  been  spent  in  cofTce-drinking^  smoking,  and  news-telling,  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  carried  in  a  sort  of  net  a  huge  wooden  dish  ct 
boiled  rice ;  others  followed  with  one  of  stewed  meat :  part  of  the 
latter  was  slujvclled  over  the  former  by  the  not  over-clean  bands 
of  the  Bedwfns ;  and  over  all  were  poured  a  pot  of  melted  hotter 
and  a  skin  of  sour  milk,  and  then  to  work  we  went.  As  one  set 
left  the  dish  another  sat  down ;  and  I  am  certain  that  after  all 
present,  not  less  than  a  hundred,  ha<l  finished,  enough  for  fifty 
more  was  carried  away.  After  this  we  had  coffee,  and  then 
troughs  of  fresh  cameFs  milk  were  brought  in,  of  which  each 
drank  ad  lUnlum ;  the  milk,  with  the  exception  of  being  slightly 
salt,  was  equal  to  the  richest  cream.  Outside  the  tent  was  placed 
in  a  rude  sort  of  tripod  a  monstrous  leathern  bucket,  filled  with 
cameVs  milk ;  to  this  our  horses  were  led  up  in  succession,  and 
they  drank  very  copiously  with  great  zest. 

I4th. — At  3h.  50m.  we  mounted,  and  continued  N.N.W.  and 
N.W.  At  7b.  SOm.  came  to  a  circular  set  of  mounds  enclosing  a 
space  of  about  100  to  130  yards  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
sama*.  The  Arabs  could  give  no  name  for  it.  At  8h.  20m. 
came  to  a  large  camp  in  a  hollow  called  Manjur,  filled  with 
pools  of  water,  and  said  to  extend  considerably  to  the  right  and 
left. 

At  9h.  30m.  had  a  lake  with  a  thin  covering  of  salt  on  our  left, 
called  Sabakhah.  At  9h.  40m.  halted  in  a  hollow :  not  far  ofi^  on 
the  left,  are  white  hillocks,  said  to  be  on  the  Tharthar.  At 
lOh.  10m.  went  on  again  ;  and  at  1  Ih.  45m.  reached  the  Tharthar. 
Crossed  it,  only  knee  deep ;  and  in  5  min.  halted  in  a  camp  of 
the  ZcSbah  branch  of  the  Shanimar :  got  breakfast ;  and  at  3h.  35m. 
P.M.  continued  along  the  Tharthar  till  4h.  50m.,  when  we  unex- 

{)cctcdly  came  upon  a  vast  camp,  known  to  be  the  Sheikh's  by  the 
arge  tents  ;  when,  having  crossed  the  Tliarthar,  we  halted.  This 
camp  l(?ft  Al  Iladlir  two  days  ago.  Mohammed  el  Paris,  the 
Sheikh,  is  absent  collecting  a  present  for  'All  Pashd,  but  we 
were  well  received  by  his  younger  brother,  Nijirib.  In  a  short 
time  after  our  arrival,  Nejm,  the  Sheikh's  uncle,  came  to  see  us, 
he  being  at  present  the  ruler  and  patriarch.  I  gave  him  the 
letters  from  tlu;  Pilshd,  and  from  Colonel  Taylor,  requesting  his 
assistance  in  forwarding  our  object.  These  were,  as  usual,  read 
in  public,  and  cwsy  one  gave  his  opinion  against  our  going. 
They  said  this  was  the  rear  camp  of  the  tribe,  and  the  'Aneizah 
were  hanging  about,  no  one  knowing  for  a  moment  where  they 
wore,  or  in  what  quarter  they  might  appear.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
thoy  seized  a  large  herd  of  camels;  but  the  Shammar,  getting  im- 
mediate warning,  pursued  and  re-captured  the  herd,  and  the 
robbers,  twenty  in  number :  eight  or  ten  of  the  latter  were  put  to 
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ilcalli  on  tLc  spot;  Ihe  rest  were  hound  and  kept  for  i 
After  a  prcat  deal  of  discussion  on  my  nfTair.  old  Nejm  declared, 
"  Tliat  as  'All  P^sliil  had  written  it,  go  I  should  ;"  that  Nijirib 
and  a  parly  of  horsemen  should  accompany  me,  and  that  the  camp 
should  not  be  moved  till  our  return.  I  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  resolvetl  tit  leave  all  baggage  and  my  own  people  behind,  in 
order  to  go  light,  and  endeavour  to  do  all  in  one  day.  During 
this  day's  march  1  saw  about  a  dozen  very  large  encampments, 
ami  I  am  certain  upwards  of  10,000  or  12,01)0  camels;  yet  we 
have  only  seen  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  this  enormous  tribe. 

This  year  the  Thorlbar  is  very  low,  anil  the  water  abominably 
bitter  and  salt,  the  source  of  it  having  been  blocked  up  by  the 
Vezldis  in  Jebel  Sinjir. 

I5lh. — Formed  a  party  of  eleven  spears  with  the  young 
Sheikh.  I  only  lake  three  of  my  own  people.  At6h.  15m.  a.m. 
we  crossed  the  Tharthnr,  and  nenl  oier  the  country  at  a  quick 
walk,  about  N.  W.  by  N.     The  Tbarlluir  was  close  to  us  for  about 

I  hour;  it  llien  took  a  sweep  to  the  right.  At  lOh.  45m.  were 
surprised  to  see  tents  on  the  stream ;  made   for  them  ;  and  at 

I I  h.  20m.,  on  getting  close  to  them,  found  all  the  men  under 
arms,  but  their  number  only  about  twenty.  Nijirib  galloped  up 
alone  to  them,  and  quieted  their  alarm.  They  prove  to  be  a  few 
families  of  the  Al  Bu  Mohammed  Arabs  flying  to  the  Shammar 
for  protection,  as  the  Ane'izah  are  out  In  gixid  earnest ;  as  is  also 
Fa'ad,  the  deposed  Sliammtir  She'ikh,  with  a  band.  My  fellows 
got  a  gootl  deal  staggered  by  the  intelligence  ;  but,  as  the  ruins 
were  close  lo,  I  promised  to  be  ready  to  return  at  sunset.  At 
1  Ih.  45m.  turned  off  left ;  and  at  12h.  30m.  p.m.  got  to  Al  Hadlir, 
I  examined  the  ruins  thoroughly,  as  afterwards  described.  At 
last,  being  unable  to  keep  my  people  in  good  humour  any  longer 
(and  one  of  lliem,  an  old  man,  bringing  up  my  horse  and  saying, 
"  For  God's  sake,  my  son,  lake  for  this  once  tlie  advice  of  an  old 
man,  who  has  seen  many  days,  and  let  us  return!"),  we  at 
4h.  15m.  r.M.  mounted  and  kept  about  S.S.E.,  often  cantering. 
A  snake  having  started,  Nijirib  drove  his  spear  right  through  its 
head.  The  Arabs  called  out,  "  Bravo!"  I  said  it  was  an  acci- 
dent: he  threw  it  down,  and  said,  "Where  will  you  have  me 
pierce  it  this  time  ?"  1  said,  in  the  tail :  the  reptile  was  wriggling 
about,  yet  he  made  a  rush  at  it,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  whirling 
in  the  air  on  the  point  of  the  speav,  the  weapon  having  passed 
within  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the  tail.  At  sunset  we  could  sec 
ibe  Al  Bi'i  Mohammed  marching  in  the  distance  to  the  left,  across 
the  Tharthar.  A I  9h.  30m.  we  reached  our  camp  in  safety,  after 
a  ride  of  upwards  of  50  miles.  From  ibe  ruins  the  Sinjdr  moun- 
tains arc  seen  high  in  the  N.W. 

iOlh. — At  6  A.M.  the  Arabs  struck  their  tents,  .iml  marclieJ 
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along  the  stream  till  7h.  10in.>  then  halted  and  pitched.  To-day 
the  Yezidis  are  coming  in  by  scores,  men,  women^  and  children^ 
flying  from  the  Turks  under  Hdfiz  Pishi^  who  has  already  con- 
quered nearly  all  the  district  of  Sinjdr. 

nth. — There  being  good  grass,  the  Arabs  halted.  To-day 
died  Khcblah,  the  famous  marc  of  Sufuk. 

\Sth. — Struck  tents,  and  at  6  a.m.  marched  along  the 
Tharthar.  At  7h.  dOm.  a  tel,  called  Suweisah,  ^of  a  mile  on  our 
left.  I  rode  to  it,  and  found  it  covered  with  scoris ;  centre  of 
Mak-hul  bearing  E.  J  S.  We  kept  about  S.S.E.,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  stream.  At  8h.  20m.  came  to  Nejm*8  camp ; 
and  he  insisted  upon  our  party  and  the  Sheikh's  halting  to  feed, 
which  we  did,  the  Arabs  all  going  on.  Nejm,  with  the  ZeidAn, 
is  pitched  to-day  near  a  pool  of  rain  water,  which,  though  horrid 
stuff,  is  delicious  after  the  Tharthar  water.  Nejm's  feed  was  like 
the  others ;  except  that,  to  show  us  greater  respect,  he  covered  the 
whole  dish  over  with  about  two  stones  of  butter,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  thrust  my  arm  up  to  the  elbow  through  butter,  in  order 
to  grope  underneath  for  rice  and  a  bit  of  mutton.  After  all  had 
been  demolished,  I  went  out,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  Arabs, 
to  measure  the  dish,  it  being  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  It  was  made 
of  pieces  of  w<xxl  fastened  together  by  twine ;  and  I  found  its 
diameter  exactly  4  feet  9i  inches,  and  that  it  contained  to-day,  at 
one  time,  the  divided  carcasses  of  four  full-grown  sheep :  as  to 
the  quantities  of  rice,  melted  butter,  butter,  and  sour  milk,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  hazard  a  guess.  In  the  evening  we  rode  on 
to  our  own  camp. 

IQth. — There  l)eing  plenty  of  grass,  did  not  move.  This 
was  «about  the  hottest  dav  I  ever  felt. 

20th, — Halted.  I  observe  the  valley  of  the  Tharthar  gets 
broader,  and  has  lately  been  cultivated,  the  water-courses,  and 
even  the  shapes  of  the  fields,  being  still  visible.  The  stream  here 
winds  more  than  above.  At  9  a.m.  a  camel  with  two  people  on 
his  back  came  up  to  the  tent,  and  one  of  them  was  no  other  than 
Mohammed  el  F^ris,  Sheikh  Shammer,  ruler  of  upwards  of 
12,000  families.  He  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  with  large 
eyes,  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,  ?ind  wore  his  hair  in  long  plaited 
tresses,  hanging  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  very  well  dressed  ; 
but  ap])ears  to  have  discarded  the  effeminate  practice  of  wearing 
shoes,  and  even  trousers.  He  made  many  excuses  for  being  away 
so  long,  declaring  that  the  instant  he  learned  our  being  in  his 
camp  he  mounted  on  his  return,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  since 
yesterday  at  noon.  The  news  of  his  arrival  soon  spread ;  and  in 
an  hour  the  tent  and  the  whole  front  of  it  presented  a  dense  mass 
of  the  wildest  human  beings  I  ever  saw.  Every  naked  rascal,  as 
he  arrive<l,  went  up  to  the  Sheikh,  and,  having  kissed  him,  sat  down 
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to  light  Ills  pipe  without  the  slightest  ceremony.  The  pisb^'s 
present,  citnsisting  of  a  full  suit  of  clothes,  was  brought  forward, 
and,  wliile  the  letter  nccompaming  it  was  being  read,  every  man 
stiwd  up,  and,  when  finished,  all  called  out  "God  lengthen  'Ali 
Pasha's  (lays  !"  The  dresses  were  put  on  the  Sheikh  ;  but  they 
did  not  appear  to  sit  easy.  The  Kashmir  lurhan  was  too  heavy 
for  the  head,  and  was  taken  off  and  presented  to  the  person  sitting 
next  Itim.  The  other  articles  were  siion  dispersed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  in  20  minutes  Mohammed  wore  only  his  own  Redwin 
dress. 

fils^ — Struck  our  tents,  and  at  6h.  15m,  a.m.  marched 
along  the  stream.  At  7h.  passetl  a  small  tel  with  broken  pottery 
on  it ;  this,  with  the  country  about,  is  called  Bakkab.  At  8h.  SOm. 
halted  on  the  Thartliar,  a  white  tel  called  Ajeri,  about  J  of  a 
mde  before  us;  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Hedi'd  distant  Ij  hour, 
and  on  the  eastern  bank.  The  Tharthar  continues  in  a  direction 
nearly  S.S.E.  till  lost  in  the  salt  lake  inland  from  "Ashik. 

Yesterday  I  fell  rather  heavy,  and  to-day  was  seized  with  very 
strong  fever  and  dysentery,  I  suppose  owing  to  bad  water  and  the 
mtense  heat;  but  the  Arabs  declare  it  is  owing  to  having  eaten 
some  small  fish  shot  yesterday  by  Sayyed  Hindf  in  the  Tharthar. 

About  noon  old  Dnkhe'il  came  to  visit  the  Sheikh,  and  brought 
the  disagreeable  intelligence  of  the  'Ane'izah  having  sent  three 
gbazas,  or  plundering  parties,  into  Mesopotamia :  they  severally 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Ilillah,  Jubbah,  and  above  'A'oah,  and 
werelast  heard  of  going  towards  the  Tarmiyah.  1  consequently  de- 
termined to  be  off  for  Tckn't  before  things  got  worse,  and  there 
see  what  is  to  be  done.  The  plan  laid  down  by  the  Sheikh  and  the 
old  men  for  us  was  to  start  after  dusk  for  Dukheil's  camp  at 
Stiltaiiiyah,  stay  there  all  to-morrow,  then  at  night  to  go  on,  and 
hide  nest  day  in  the  thick  wood  about  Kharne'inah,  and  get  into 
Tekrft  on  the  third  morning.  1  seeming^ly  agreed  to  it,  but,  after 
a  private  consultation  with  Sayyed  Hindi,  determined  upon  tjuite 
another  mode  of  proceeding  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  tents. 
I  got  several  of  the  chiefs  to  j)oint  out  on  the  compass  the  bearing 
of  Stdttlntyah :  this  was  done  in  presence  of  the  Arabs  going  with 
OS,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  we  could  not  now  go  wrong. 
After  dinner,  though  far  from  well,  I  determined  to  be  off,  when 
the  Sheikh  brought  me  a  present  of  a  borsp  trained  to  plundering 
excursions,  which  he  declares  will,  if  it  should  come  lo  a  run, 
carry  me  off  from  all  the   Aneizah. 

Our  party,  nine  in  number,  mounted,  and.  after  taking  leave 
and  having  had  jiiayers  said  for  our  safety,  we  at  7h,  40m.  p.m. 
moved  on  in  an  E.  by  S.  direction.  !  soon  found  the  Arabs  were 
going  straight  for  Sultaniyah.  but,  as  1  declared  the  compass  must 
be  right,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
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true  course.  At  1  Ih.  30m.  we  were  going  E.  over  sandy  ground 
called  2k>beid]. 

9Stnd. — At  1  A.M.  kept  edging  to  the  right  At  2b.  kept 
E.  by  S.,  and  at  £h.  20m.  got  to  the  high  road,  when  the  Arabs  at 
once  discovered  that  I  had  taken  them  completely  out  of  the  track 
they  intended  coming  by.  Our  object  was  now  gained ;  and,  having 
told  them  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  us  to  turn  back  to  Sult^yah, 
as  well  as  a  loss  of  time,  we  must  put  our  trust  in  God  and  go  at 
once  straight  on  for  Tekrit.  Sayyed  Hindi  smoothed  them  down, 
and  we  went  on.  At  3h.  35m.  halted  till  4h.,  then  on  again 
S.E.  by  S.  I  now  felt  very  weak.  At  6h.  passed  Khameuiah. 
At  7h.  15m.  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  .Tigris.  I  had  new 
almost  lost  all  sense  of  feeling  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  became 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  but  I  never  recollect  having 
experienced  so  great  a  pleasure  as  1  did  in  drinking  a  draught  of 
the  Tigris  water  after  the  horrid  stuff  we  have  had  for  the  last  ten 
days.  At  8h.  10m.  a.m.  went  on  again.  At  Qh.  42m.  went  up 
from  the  hawi  at  Jebcrdniyah,  and  just  as  we  got  to  the  high 
land  we  found  foot-marks  of  horses  not  an  hour  old,  and  in  another 
minute  saw  the  horses  themselves  in  the  bush  below.  Their 
owners  sprang  upon  them  and  fell  in ;  we  closed  up,  lighted 
matches,  and  got  ready :  they  were  about  ^  a  mile  off,  and  only 
eight  in  number.  The  Shammer  at  once  knew  them  to  be '  Ane'izah, 
and  we  prcparcil  for  a  skirmish  (being  only  nine),  keeping  on 
the  high  road,  daring  them  to  come  on  with  prime  abuse,  but  they 
stood  still  close  together.  My  men  declared  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  charge  them,  their  cattle  being  fresh,  while  ours  were  done  up : 
moreover,  some  of  our  men  being  on  camels,  we  should  be 
obligetl  to  divide,  a  thing  not  at  all  advisable.  As  long  as  we 
could  see  them  they  had  not  moved.  The  excitement  of  the 
affair  caused  re- action  in  me,  and  I  was  now  in  a  burning  fever. 
As  we  went  on  the  day  became  dreadfully  hot,  the  glare  in- 
tolerable, and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  1  thought  it  was  to 
be  my  last ;  my  senses  deserted  me,  and  all  I  can  recollect  is  that 
at  1  P.M.  we  got  to  Tekrit. 

About  sunset  I  awoke  and  found  myself  in  Haji  'Omar's 
bouse,  covered  up  and  in  a  most  profuse  perspiration,  and  con- 
sequently much  easier.  A  small  thermometer,  cut  to  125°  in  the 
usual  sort  of  leather  case,  was  burst  in  my  pocket  by  to-day *s  heat 

I  find  the  road  by  Mesopotamia  is  not  to  be  attempted  at 
present,  so  I  determine  to  dismiss  the  Arabs  here,  and  send  them 
down  by  S^marrah ;  and,  finding  myself  perfectly  inadequate  to 
anothor  day's  ride,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  down  by  water, 

II  have  ordered  a  kelek,  or  raft,  to  be  made. 

^rd.— I  feel  very  weak  to-day ;  my  servant  and  two  of  the 
ba  are  ill,  one  of  the  latter  quite  delirious,  and  so  ill,  that  I 
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must  take  him  witb  mc.  After  brefi]<fast  sent  the  Arabs  oH*. 
About  lOh.  A.M.  I  had  a  tnosl  violent  attack  of  vomiting  anil 
cramp  in  the  sliiinnch,  followed  by  smart  fever :  however,  when 
the  raft  was  readv,  ne  all  went  on  board,  and  at  lb.  15m.  p.m. 
cast  o^.  Alxiut  the  Withi'm  there  arc  many  islands  in  the  river; 
in  our  channels  the  lowest  casts  were  8.  7,  and  Sj  feet.  At 
4h.  20m.  iiasscil  DEir  ;  had  7  feet.  At5h.  lOm.  passed  the  Nalira- 
u  iin,  and  at  H)h.  ."JOm.  brought  lo  off  yimarrali  to  five  the  people 
ri  few  hours'  sleep. 

24/A, — At  3h.  30m.  a.m.  cast  off;  at  5h.  passed  Ghaim,  the  wind 
heading  us.  At  Th.  45m.  made  fast  to  an  island  on  the  right 
bank,  as  the  water  was  too  rough.  1  feel  much  belter.  At  lOh. 
tho  wind  lulled  and  we  went  on.  At  lOh.  SOin.  passing  Khdn 
Mizrakji.  At  1  Ih.  lOm.  the  weather  became  squally,  so  made 
fast.  At  4  P.M.  again  loosened  and  went  on,  E,  by  S. ;  the  river 
full  of  islands.  This  is  the  place  where  the  natives  say  the 
steamer  could  not  stem  the  current ;  but  I  feel  confident  she  could 
doit  easily  :  fib.  15m.  opposite  Kh^n  Tbolc^yab.  At  the  Minthar, 
and  below  it  at  Sayyeil  Mohammed,  the  right  bank  has  been  cut 
away,  and  shows  many  sepulchral  vases  and  bricks :  lower  down 
the  river  for  some  ihstance  (lows  N.E.  and  even  N.,  then  sweeps 
round  to  its  proper  direction*.  At  lib.  15m.  p.m.  were  again 
obliged  to  make  fast,  having  a  strong  breeze  from  S.E. 

gj/ft. — Wind  still  S.E.,  but  lighter  ;  so  at  4  a.m.  we  wont  on. 
At  5h.  15m.  stopped  to  blow  up  the  skins  tilt  5h.  45m.,  then 
went  on  again.  At  9h.  4()m.  got  to  Sindiyah,  and  went  alongside 
the  EujihraliK  steamer.  Here  finding  Mr.  Hector,  who  was  this 
evening  to  proceed  to  Baghddd  in  a  covered  boat,  I  resolved  to  go 
with  him.  and  sent  the  kelek  on,  which  did  not  arrive  till  five 
hours  after  us. 

At  (jb.  30m.  P.M.  left  the  steamer  in  the  boat,  and  rowed  down 
the  river,  and  nt  the  same  hour  on  the  following  morning  arrivetl 
at  Baghdild. 

Description  of  Al  HarJhr. 

The  ruins  of  Al  Iladhr  occupy  a  space  of  ground  upwards  of 
a  mile  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular 
wall,  of  immense  thickness,  with  s(]uare  bastions  or  lowers  at 
about  every  60  paces,  built  of  large  square  cut  stones.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  curtains  have  in  most  places  been  thrown  down.  ;is 
have  been  also  some  of  the  bastions,  but  most  of  the  latter  may 
still  be  said  to  he  in  very  fair  preservation,  each  having  towards 
the  city  vaulted  chambers.  Oulsidc  the  wall  is  a  broad  and  very 
deep  ditch,  now  dry,  and  100  or  150  paces  bc3ond  it  is  a  thick 
rampart,  now  only  a  few  feet  high,  going  round  the  town  (see 
Plan)  ;  and  at  some  tUslance  beyond  the  fortifications  stand  two 
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high  mounds  with  sqaare  towers  upon  them^  one  on  the  eastern 
side^  the  other  on  the  north. 

In  nearly  the  exact  centre  of  the  town  stands  the  grand  object 
of  curiosity,  whether  temple  or  palace^  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say, 
enclosed  by  a  strongs  thick,  square  wall  (partly  demolished),  with 
bastions  similar  to  those  of  the  city  wall,  fronting  the  four  cardinal 
points,  each  face  measuring  300  long  paces  inside.  The  square 
is  in  its  centre  intersected  from  nordi  to  south  by  a  range  of 
buildings  greatly  damaged^  a  confused  mass  of  chambers,  gate- 
ways, and  one  built  pillar  reduced  to  about  30  feet  Between 
this  range  and  the  eastern  wall  appears  to  have  been  a  clear  space. 
The  principal  buildings  occupy  the  western  side,  and  consist  of  a 
huge  pile  fronting  the  east,  and  part  of  a  wing  fronting  the  north. 
The  ground-story  only  remains  perfect,  and  consists  of  a  range  of 
vaulted  halls  of -two  sizes. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  end  of  the  large  pile  is,  first,— 
No.  1 .  One  of  the  smaller  halls,  in  a  perfect  state,  having  at  its 
lower  end  a  square  doorway,  the  top  of  one  stone  finely  carved, 
leading  into  a  similar  apartment  which  receives  no  other  light. 
Externally,  every  stone  in  the  spring  of  the  arch  has  cut  upon  it 
in  high  relief  a  human  bust,  some  with  very  curious  curling  bag- 
wigs,  but  all  are  more  or  less  defaced  from  long  exposure  to  the 
weather.  The  height  of  the  hall  is,  I  should  think,  about  30  feet. 
No.  2.  A  large  vaulted  hall,  32  long  paces  in  depth  and  12  in 
breadth ;  the  roof  has  fallen  in  from  end  to  end,  but  I  think  when 
perfect,  it  must  have  been  60  feet  high.  The  few  stones  remain- 
ing of  the  spring  show  outside  on  each  the  figure  of  on  angel  or 
female,  apparently  in  the  air,  with  feet  crossed  and  robes  flying 
loose ;  underneath  the  spring  is  still  visible  some  beautifully 
sculptured  foliage.  In  each  side  of  this  hall  are  three  square 
pilasters,  and  in  each  of  these,  near  the  crown,  have  been  three  full 
round  faces  in  very  high  relief  and  executed  with  great  spirit  and 
boldness ;  twelve  of  them  are  still  in  their  places,  and  one  much 
mutilated,  lying  on  the  ground,  measured  12  feet  from  the  tip  of 
the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  They  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  Greek  or  Roman  execution  :  one  is  a  young  and 
apparently  female  face  with  wings  on  the  temples ;  another  has  a 
wild  look,  with  the  hair  loose  ;  another  has  a  serpent  hanging  from 
each  temple  ;  some  are  male  heads  with  a  fine  placid  expression, 
and  one  is  the  face  of  an  old  man  with  largo  niustachios  and  a 
beard  separated  into  twists  like  so  many  pieces  of  rope;  this  latter 
the  Arabs  call  Kiizi.  Many  of  tliem  have  a  binding  round  the 
head  like  a  double  fold  of  rope ;  and  a  hole  cut  into  each  eyeball 
^ves  them  almost  the  look  ol"  life.  Along  each  side  of  this  hall 
carved  in  high  relief  a  fine  cornice  of  round  balls  sunk  into 
lamental  work ;  these  from  the  ground  seem  about  the  size  of 
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tnelve-pounii  cannon-balls.  The  lops  of  the  pilnsters  reach  above 
(be  corniccj  and  are  crowned  with  sculpture  similar  to  it.  From 
the  back  of  this  hall  a  square  doorway  leads  la  the  passa^  round 
No.  8 ;  an  arched  tloorway  close  to  it  has  been  built  up,  and  near 
ea('h  back  corner  is  b  doorway  leading  to  a  subterraneous  room  on 
either  side.  I  descended  into  one,  but  from  want  of  light  could 
oidy  make  out  that,  like  all  above,  it  was  vaulted, 

Nos.  3  &  4.  Exactly  like  No.  1,  but  havin^r  no  openhigs  be- 
hind. From  the  wall  dividing  them  a  low  ruined  wall,  only  a  few 
feet  high,  runs  to  the  gateway  at  No.  1 1,  seemingly  the  remains  of 
a  central  division. 

No.  5.  A  lare;e  ball,  roof  fallen  in ;  busts  on  the  few  remain- 
ing stones  of  the  spring,  three  pilasters  in  each  side,  in  each  of 
which  have  been  two  faces,  but  most  of  them  have  fallen  down. 
The  upper  part  of  the  northern  side  having  fallen,  gives  a  section 
of  ibc  upper  9ti)ries;  small  square  rooms  over  No.  fi,  devoid  of 
sculpture,  but  now  much  destroyed.  I  think  there  must  hare 
)>ecn  a  door  from  this  hall  to  an  ajiartment  which  must  exist  behind 
Nob.  3  and  4,  but  the  whole  is  now  bo  choked  up  with  fitllen 
rubbish,  that  1  could  not  make  it  out.  On  the  wall  outsidit,  be- 
tween this  and  No,  4,  is  a  finely -sculptured  figure  of  a  griffin, 
with  twisted  tail,  about  i  feel  from  the  ground. 

No.  G.  Similar  to  Nos.  1,  3.  and  4. 

No.  7.  A  largo  hall,  the  whole  roof  and  almost  all  the  norlliern 
side  fallen  down.  On  the  soutiiern  side  of  it,  about  10  feel  from 
the  ground,  is  a  line  of  eight  monsters,  bulls  with  human  heads, 
the  relief  reaching  to  the  shoulders;  they  are  fuU-faceil  and 
about  the  size  of  life,  a  cornice  over  them.  From  the  bottom  of 
this  hall  a  door  leads  to  an  oblong  square  chamber,  devoid  of 
sculpture. 

No,  S.  A  square  room,  roof  fallen  in,  having  a  vaulted  pas- 
sage all  round,  S  paces  broad  and  23  paces  on  each  side ;  this 
passage  has  two  entrances,  one  from  outside,  west,  and  the  other 
from  hall  No.  ti ;  it  has  also  two  square  holes  or  wuidows  high 
up,  one  at  each  inner  corner,  being,  as  far  as  my  observation  went, 
the  only  ajijiroaches  to  windows  in  the  whole  ruins.  The  square 
room  itself  was  entered  by  n  door  nearly  opposite  the  back  one 
of  hall  No.  '2,  but  it  is  now  filled  up  by  stones;  the  upper  part 
of  the  door  is  formed  of  one  stone  bearing  a  lery  exquisite  relief 
of  busts,  birds,  griffins,  &c. 

No.  y.  A  vaulted  chamber. 

No.  10,  Two  arched  halls,  roofs  fallen  in,  busts  on  the  springs. 

No.  1 1.  A  confused  mass  of  broken  chambers,  gates,  and 
part  of  the  shaft  of  a  pillar. 

As  neaily  as  I  could  guess,  the  number  of  stones  in  each 
spring  amounted  to  thirty  ;  the  oulsidcs  of  the  arches  are  square 
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pilasters^  and  between  several  of  them  are  roniid  [Mlasten.  Be* 
twcen  the  cross  range  and  the  great  pile  the  groimd  has  been 
paved  with  large  square  stones,  and  the  work  is  still  in  many 
places  perfect.  In  this  space  are  also  still  seen  manr  deep,  bell- 
shaped  wells  or  reservoirs,  having  narrow  mouths,  but  of  vast 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  built  of  well-cat  and  closelj-fitted  stones. 

The  southern  end  of  the  great  pile  shows  a  stair  leading  in 
ono  lino  from  the  ground  to  the  top  :  this  pile  most  probably  ex- 
tended the  whole  diameter  of  the  square.  The  dwelling-houses 
appear  to  have  been  confined  entirely  to  the  western  part  of  the 
city ;  they  are  now  merely  long  mounds  and  hillocks ;  but  with 
a  little  close  examination  I  am  certain  the  direction  of  every 
street  and  square  could  be  ascertained.  Eastward  of  the  central 
S(|unro  a  canal  or  ditch  crosses  the  city,  and  between  it  and  the 
city  wall,  in  the  same  direction,  are  numbers  of  detached  square 
buildings  of  a  most  dreary  aspect,  evidently  the  Necropolis : 
those  are  of  different  sizes,  from  20  to  40  feet  square,  and  about 
as  many  in  height,  some  having  two  chambers,  others  only  one ; 
some  have  pilasters  outside,  others  are  plain. 

The  wlu>le  city  is  built  of  a  brownish-grey  limestone,  so  closely 
fittetl  that  if  cement  has  been  used,  it  cannot  be  seen,  and  almost 
every  stone  in  the  great  pile  has  cut  upon  it  one  or  more  letters 
or  nmrks,  seeminsrlv  the  builders'  number,  as  thev  are  seen  in 
the  midst  of  broken  walls,  where  they  could  not  have  been  ex- 
j^iWixl  when  the  structure  was  perfect.  They  are  best  seen  in 
the  square  passage  round  No.  8 :  most  stones  have  but  one  cipher, 
while  manv  have  two,  three,  and  even  five,  thus — 


o.r.i*..AX. 


During  both  visits  to  tlieso  ruins  I  endeavoured,  by  looking 
into  every  hole  and  corner,  to  discover  the  statues  said  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  there,  but  could  find  none.  The  last  time,  I  brought 
from  the  camp  a  Bedwin  who  was  to  point  out  the  statue  of  the 
woman  milking  the  cow,  so  much  spoken  of  by  them,  but  he 
took  me  direct  to  one  of  the  monsters  in  No.  7.  I  now  much 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  statue  at  all,  at  least  above  ground. 


(  «1  ) 


'K'Xlll. ~^Note  on  apart  of  the  rher  Tigris,  between  Beujkddd  and 
Sdmarrali.     By  Lieutenant  H.  Blosse  Lyxch,  Indian  Navy. 

Iv  travollinr^,  during  the  autumn  of  1837,  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  Tigris,  from  its  sources  in  tlic  mountainous  regions  of 
Armenia  to  the  city  of  Baghdad,  I  have  hcstowcd  much  attention 
on  the  examination  of  the  river,  fixing  its  chief  points  hy  astro- 
nomical   oliserva lions,  and    lajing  down  others  by  n    prismatic 


,  checked,  whci 


s  possible,  by  cross  bearings. 


Throughout  a  gri;at  part  of  my  journey  the  track  letl  me  ovei 
ruins,  at  one  time  amidst  the  remains  of  ancient  jialaces,  at  another 
over  the  ruins  of  modern  huts  :  yet  the  river  is  ever  a  fine  stream, 
and  flows  through  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  populous  country. 
More  pressing  duty  at  the  present  moment  does  not  admit  of  com- 
puting the  greater  part  of  my  observations,  but  the  tract  between 
Baghdad  and  Samarrah,  comprising  Opis,  the  Median  wall,  and 
Siparah  on  the  Euphrates,  as  faaving  reference  to  many  interesting 
topics,  I  ha\'e  taken  pains  to  examine  with  accuracy,  and  shall 
here  describe.  Time,  I  hope,  will  allow  of  several  points  of  equal 
interest  being  added,  during  the  period  of  ray  senice  in  these 
countries. 

Great  care  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  rale  of  three  chro- 
nometers—M 'Cab  e,  No.  262;  Hedger,  No.  473;  and  Tobias, 
No.  1 79 — at  a  fixed  station  in  Baghdad,  during  the  course  of  nearly 
a  month,  by  single  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  a  star,  and  by  equal 
alliludcs  of  the  sun.  The  transit  instrument,  lent  to  the 
Euphrates  expedilion  by  Dr.  Lee,  being  on  its  way  to  England, 
the  instruments  used  were  an  excellent  repeating  circle,  the  last 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Troughton,  lent  to  the  Euphrates  expedition 
by  Mr.  C.  HalfonJ,  and  a  theodolite  t)y  Berge  ;  the  watches  were 
found  to  go  very  steadily;  one  of  them  was  left  at  the  station, 
and  the  other  two  taken.  No.  473  by  water,  and  No,  179  in  the 
pocket ;  and  we  found,  by  comparison,  on  our  return  to  Baghdad, 
thai,  during  the  eigliteen  days  we  bad  been  absent,  they  had 
altered  their  rates  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  The  observations 
during  the  journey  wore  single  altitudes  of  the  sun  by  the  circle, 
and  from  the  means  of  various  sights  I  hope  the  jiositions  are 
assigned  mth  very  tolerable  accuracy. 

Leaving  Baghdad  by  the  Bab-al-Mo'ailhdhem,*  the  road  to- 
wards Sdmarrab  lies  nearly  N.,  about  17  miles  over  a  barren 
plain  perfectly  level;  the  gardens  and  date-groves,  with  here 
and  there  n  dome  or  minaret  glistening  through  them,  on  the 
river  to  the  right  for  the  first  part,  and  then  an  unbounded 
horizon  for  miles  to  the  kluln  or  caraviinser^'i  of  Jedideh.  Here 
beginlhevillagesofNabrKhSlis,  a  canal  flowing  from  the  Diydlah 
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to  this  point  on  the  Tigris,  and  vary  the  road  for  about  16  miles 
farther  north,  to  the  village  of  Sindfyah,  the  highest  or  last  of 
the  villages  of  Khdlis :  two  small  canals  or  offsets  from  the  Nahr 
Khalis,  now  dry,  cross  the  road,  one  at  Howelsh,  the  other  be- 
tween Jezdni  and  Yenkicheh,  or  Yeiifcheh.*  From  Sindiyah  to 
the  confluence  of  the  'A'dhem.f  there  is  little  cultivaticm  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  by  the  Abu  Keshmeh  Arabs,  living  in  huts  of 
reeds,  and  tents,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Bern'  Temen  Arabs  on 
the  right ;  and  in  the  low  alluvial  islands  now  left  by  the  fall  of 
the  river.  This  is  the  general  state  of  the  banks,  and  I  need  not 
again  describe  them  further  than  to  note  the  change  of  a  pebbly 
bottom  near  Khan  Thdliyah  for  a  perfect  alluvial  soil  below. 

The  'A'dhem  flows  into  the  Tigris  in  lat.  34°  0'  38",  long. 
7'  15"  W.  of  Baghdad ;  its  bed  is  now  dry,  being  dammed  up 
above  by  the  villagers,  to  retain  its  waters  during  the  dry  season ; 
it  remains  dry  from  three  to  five  months  according  to  the  peasants* 
account,  and  when  flowing  into  the  Tigris  is  from  20  to  70  yards 
wide  according  to  the  season.  The  Tigris  here  comes  from  the 
westward,  and  winds  a  good  deal  above,  making  it  probable  that  an 
army  going  to  the  northward  would  here  leave  its  course,  as 
stated  by  Arrian  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks.  I  looked  without 
much  hope  of  success  for  the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  the  river  having 
evidently  changed  its  course  a  good  deal  through  the  plain  in  the 
lapse  of  ages. 

We  found  extensive  ruins  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
rivers,  and  the  remains  of  the  splendid  canal  or  Nahrawin,  with 
branches  from  it ;  but  the  Tigris  has  evidently  here  changed  its 
bed,  cut  into  the  northern  banks,  and  probably  carried  away  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city  of  Opis.  Everywhere  around  are 
mounds  of  ruins,  bricks,  pottery,  and  glazed  tiles.  Though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Opis  once  stood  here,  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
which  of  these  mounds,  or  how  many  of  them,  mark  its  site,  or 
how  much  has  been  swept  away,  in  part  or  whole,  by  the  gradual 
change  in  the  course  of  the  river  or  rivers. 

The  ruins  are  only  mounds  gently  rising  a  few  feet  above  the 
desert,  covered  with  fragments  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  jars  glazed  or 
plain :  leaving  them,  we  rode  to  the  Khan  Thdliyah,  which  I  had 
used  as  a  station,  and  rejoined  our  boat  in  order  to  pursue  the 
search  for  the  Median  Wall. 

The  Tigris  flows  from  the  W.N.  W.  and  N.W.,  broad  and  broken 
by  islands  as  far  as  the  Khdn  of  Mizrakji  on  the  left  bank,  op- 
posite to  which  we  found,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ross's  journal, 
the  Median  wall  in  lat.  34°  3'  30",  long.  21'  50"  W.  of  J^aghdad. 
Wc  examined  the  country  for  some  distance  in  the  neighbourhood, 
found  the  ruins  of  Jibbarah,  and  returned  to  our  station  without 

♦  Little  New  Town,  a  Turkish  name.— -F.S. 
t  Greater  or  Greatest  (Canal).— F.S. 
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success  J  but  some  mounds  on  the  higher  level  drew  our  attention, 
and,  reBuming  uur  search  uii  Uie  roUuwiiig  muming,  we  found  the 
ruins  of  a  strong  fortress  or  small  city,  surrounded  b^  the  river 
Dijeil,*  and  a  canal  from  it;  the  natives  called  it  Kbidhr  Iliyfis.t 
from  a  tomb  on  its  highest  pari,  and  I  fear  its  proper  name  inaj 
in  consequence  be  forgotten,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  get 
any  other.  Passing  this  ruin,  we  crossed  the  Dijeil,  now  a  dry  bed, 
and,  clambering  up  its  sleep  banks,  came  immethately  on  the  end 
of  an  embankment  or  wall  of  lime  and  pebbles,  having  lowers 
or  buttresses  on  its  northern  or  N.W.  face,  and  a  deep  and  wide 
fosse.  This  we  called  the  Median  wall  ;|  and,  putting  our  liurscs  to 
their  speed,  galloped  aloug  it  for  more  than  an  hour,  but,  finding 
no  appearance  of  a  termination,  returned  for  our  morning  obser- 
Taiious,  taking  the  wurtl  of  the  natives  that  it  reached  to  the 
Euphrates.  Passing  the  remainder  of  the  morning  till  noon  in 
observations  for  position,  we  sent  back  our  boat  and  mounted  our 
horses  at  2h.  45ia.  p.m.  to  follow  the  old  course  or  ancient  bed  of 
the  river,  that  froni  the  nature  of  the  ground  appeared  to  have 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  Median  wall  and  flowed  between  it 
and  Jibbarah.  The  extensive  remains  of  canals  occurring 
through  the  whole  of  this  country  rendered  this  a  task  of  more 
time  than  we  could  command,  and  obliged  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  leaving  it  on  our  right,  and  procceiling  to  fia  the  position  of 
some  ruins  on  its  left  bank  in  the  direction  of  llie  tittle  town  of 
Balad,  towards  which  we  were  advancing.  The  examination  of 
^e  country  prei-cntcd  our  line  of  march  being  an  accurate 
nieasurc,  but  by  bearings  wc  were  enabled  to  5x  its  position  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

The  country  from  this  to  Balad,  where  we  arrived  at  4h.  30m., 
is  strewed  with  ruins  of  various  and  uncertain  kinds ;  mounds  of 
mud,  of  brick,  pottery,  and  more  modern  walls  of  gardens.  The 
little  walled  village  ol  Balad,  now  fast  criunbling  into  ruins,  am- 
tains  about  40  houses,  without  counting  the  many  which  are  no 
longer  habitable;  this  and  the  litdc  town  of  tiumei'chah,  which 
we  shall  visit  to-morrow,  are  all  that  remain  in  the  once  ])opulou3 
and  flourishing  district  of  the  Dijcil. 

After  the  knowledge  of  our  arrival  had  gone  abroad,  and  the 
wise  men  and  elders  of  the  town  asscnible<l  round  us,  our  con- 
Tersation  turned  on  the  antiquities,  and  wc  adjournetl  to  the  top 
of  the  old  SerlTi  to  survey  them  with  mure  advantage  :  it  was  n 

•  Little  Tigris i  the  dimimitive  of  Dijiali,  uiicieiitly  pronouncBcl  Diglnli,  01^1. 
Dim,  orTigi.— F.9. 

f  The  FiiniliBt  £lia*  and  St.  Geor^,  iuppo«eil  tn  be  a  re-appaiitioo  at  him,  unit 
theieruw  highly  venentcd  by  llie  Miui^lmani. — ¥.&. 

{  I  am  (trongly  inclined  on  the  whole  to  leuie  the  great  Median  wall  Rmang 
tboH  puiati  rapectiD^  which  it  ia  eaiiur  Id  eicitH  dgubli  than  tu  ubluiu  accurntu 
iDfornuition. — li^lliamt'i  Gtogr^hg  a/lKt  Anabauii. 
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council  of  ancients^  if  not  of  antiquarians ;  and,  as  tradition  was 

{>rincipally  my  object,  I  listened  with  some  interest  to  the  fol- 
owing  statements. 

''  You  sec/'  said  my  informants,  '^  the  mound  to  the  north-west- 
ward there ;  a  chalu  or  sidd  (wall  or  embankment)  runs  across  to 
the  Euphrates ;  it  is  called  Motbakh,  and  some  times  Shistdt :  it 
was  buUt  by  Nimrod.  There  is  a  canal;  it  is  called  the  Ishdkf. 
This  does  not  go  to  the  Euphrates,  but  runs  down  through  the 
country  till  it  is  lost  near  Baghddd;  but  there  are  two  other 
canals  that,  like  the  sidd,  run  across  to  the  Euphrates — one  from 
IsULboUt,  near  where  the  Dijeil  leaves  the  Tigris,  called  Jalilu-1 
Darb,  and  one  that  runs  from  this,  called  Bu  Khaimah/'  '^  I  do 
not  see  the  traces  of  them,''  said  L  ''  No,  it  ran  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which  once  flowed  between  us  and  its  termi- 
nation. The  place  you  now  stand  upon  was  once  an  island,  and 
is  still  called  the  ftowcijch  (island).  The  Tigris  formerly 
divided  at  the  end  of  the  sidd,  at  Khidhr  Iliyas,  and  the  ruins  of 
Jibbarah,  Tel  Imsiyeh,  and  another  ruin,  Tel  Dhahab,  which 
you  will  pass  to-morrow,  were  on  this,  the  left,  bank  of  that 
branch;  the  ruins  of  Khidhr  Iliyiis,  Ilarbah,  and  Sumeichah  are 
on  the  right  bank ;  there  is  also  a  ruin  you  just  see  at  a  distance 
to  the  south-westward  called  Tel  Biyas,  but  the  country  is  all 
covered  with  ruins." 

Having  fixed  the  position  of  Balad  by  bearings,  we  left  witii 
the  dawn  of  the  30th  for  Sumeicliali,  diverging  from  the  straight 
course  to  examine  more  minutely  the  various  mounds  on  the  level 
plain,  principally  old  canals ;  at  7h.  we  found  the  ruins  of  Tel 
Dhahab,  or  the  Gold  Mount,  a  modern  name  given  to  a  very 
ancient  ruin  about  a  mile  or  less  in  diameter,  and  about  50  feet 
above  the  plain,  now  so  level  that  we  galloped  over  the  brick  and 
tile  that  cover  its  area.  Continuing  our  course  for  Sumeichah 
(the  date-trees  of  which  were  visible  from  the  mount),  at  1  mile 
or  20m.  from  it  crossed  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  which  can  be 
easily  traced,  though  dry,  about  200  yards  broad,  running  in 
an  east  direction  close  to  us.  Ccm*.  inning  the  same  course 
we  crossed  another  dry  bed  of  the  river  at  55m.  from  Tel 
Dhahab,  or  2J  miles  distant.  T'lie  direction  of  the  ri\'er  or 
bed  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  which  was  first  crossed;  from 
this  a  canal  runs  off  in  the  direction  of  S.  65°  W.,  Balad  bearing 
N.  30°  W.,  Seyyid  Mohammed  N.  18°  W.,  Sumeichah  S.,  Su- 
fiyah,  a  ruin  on  the  road  ahead,  S.  2°  E.,  distant  about  1^ 
miles.  At  9h.  40m.  a.m.  we  reached  the  gardens  and  villages 
of  Sumeichah,  situated  on  the  Dijeil,  now  dry.  On  looking 
back  to  our  morning's  observations,  and  the  information  drawn 
from  the  Arabs  yesterday,  and  in  former  conversations, 
we   were   much    inclined    to  adopt  the    supposition    that    the 
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lerel  plain  over  which  we  had  been  wandering,  through  ruins^ 
this  morning  and  yesterday,  as  far  as  the  dry  bed,  about  3  miles 
or  a  little  further  on,  was  once  an  island  ;  and  that  the  Tigris, 
diriding  at  the  end  of  the  Median  wall,  swept  by  the  ruins 
wlii<^  we  noted,  some  of  which  may  be  Opis,  as  the  line  of  the 
'A'dhem,  if  continued  on  the  map,  would  pass  near  them ;  but 
I  tee  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  river  did  not  likewise  run 
in  its  present  course  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  with  the  luna- 
tions its  banks  now  indicate,  and  which  arc  the  work  of  a  long 
period,  dnring  which  the  'A'dhem  could  not  have  crossed  it;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  it  was  crowed  by  Xenophon :  so  that  we  may 
still  look  for  Opis  in  the  few  ruins  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  'A'dhem.  They  arc  not  so  far  from  the  end  of  the 
Median  wall  as  materially  to  set  aside  the  opinion  of  the  geo- 
graphers who  place  them  there :  my  object,  liowever,  is  to  give 
facts  rather  thsui  conjectures. 

Desirous  of  having  the  points  which  I  felt  of  the  most  conse- 
quence as  accurately  determined  as  possible,  I  did  not  remove 
the  watches  from  the  boat,  and  expose  them  to  the  motion  of  a 
journey  by  land,  till  another  comparison  at  Baghdad  should  have 
given  additional  evidence  of  their  rate ;  consequently,  the  positions 
fixed  yesterday  and  to-day  depend  on  theodolite,  compass-bear- 
ings, and  angles  between  fixed  points.  The  little  town  of  Su- 
me'ichah,  where  we  spent  the  day,  contains  about  200  houses :  it 
is  fast  crumbling  to  decay.  The  Dijei'l,  which  flows  through  it, 
is  now  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the  villagers  told 
OS  it  used  to  flow  for  nine  months,  and  remain  dry  for  only  three. 
That  rule  is  now  reversed,  as  it  flows  only  three  months,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  falling  in  of  the  works  at  its  head  ;  and,  though 
only  50O01,  or  6000Z.  would  be  required  for  the  repair  of  them, 
no  one  will  undertake  it.  Everything  therefore  which  depends 
on  artificial  irrigation  is  going  to  ruin,  though  the  revenue  of  the 
district  (Dijeil)  was  farmed  this  year  for  1,300,000  piastres. 
My  friend  Saldh  Aghd,  who  has  been  the  farmer,  cromplains 
of  having  lost  500,000  piastres,  or  rather  that  he  cannot  pay 
to  the  Pdsha  more  than  800,000.  The  inhabitants  complain 
of  the  tyranny,  supineness,  and  neglect  of  their  governors, 
and  all  but  the  owners  of  gardens  are  emigrating.  ''If  you  had 
this  country,  or  even  Ibrdhim  Pashd,  we  should  not  be  without 
water,"  observed  an  aged  villager  during  our  conversation  this 
morning.  "  You  would  not  have  all  these  lads  who  are  crowding 
together  in  the  yard  there,"  said  an  old  fellow  lately  from  Syria ; 
'*  Ibrldiim   makes   Nizim'*'    (soldiers)    of   all  such   youngsters  : 

*  Niiimi-jedfd  (the  New  Discipline  or  Arraugement)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Turkish  arnay  since  the  destruction  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries.     It  vas  first  ap- 
plied to  the  corps  raised  by  Sultan  SeUm  III.,  and  disciplined  in  the  Kuropean 
manner  by  renegadoes  or  European  officers.    Nix&mi-jedid,  though  the  words  ' 
Aiabici  if  a  Persiaa  compounds— F.  S. 
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there  is  not  a  lad  of  their  age  to  be  seen  in  his  villages.'*  ''  He 
must  leave  a  few  to  marry/'  remarked  the  old  villager.  <'  Not 
a  soul/'  replied  his  friend.  '*  What  do  the  women  do  ?*'  asked 
the  old  fellow.  "  What  do  they  do  in  Firangist&n  T*  replied  the 
traveller.  '*  Why,  there  they  have  nizdm  of  women,  and  don't 
require  to  have  men  in  the  villages.  When  their  Sultin  wants 
nizim,  they  bring  the  male  and  female  regiments  together  and 
draw  lots.'  The  gravity  with  which  this  piece  of  information 
respecting  our  customs  was  given  and  received  by  the  hearers 
made  us  smile.  ''  Is  it  not  truef  said  the  reporter  of  the  tale. 
''  Tell  me,  by  Allah^  is  it  not  true  ?"  My  oaths  and  afHrma- 
tions  as  to  its  falsehood  would  probably  have  gained  little  credit ; 
but  the  hearty  laugh  of  myself  and  my  brother  officers  was  a 
better  and  more  convincing  argument :  so  that  these  villagers  do 
not  now  bchcve  in  that  way  of  making  English  niz&m. 

We  rode  from  this  village  in  the  evening  to  the  steamer  lying 
off  Sindiyah,  a  distance  of  about  17  miles  over  a  level  plain.  On 
starting  at  3h.  40m.  we  passed  some  broken  ground  and  ruins, 
possibly  the  old  bed  of  the  river  (?),  around  the  village,  and  then 
got  into  the  plain.  At  5h.  p.m.  we  reached  two  small  mounds  of 
ruin  called  Agadeh  (?),  whence  I  obtained  several  bearings. 

At  5h.  45m.  another  and  larger  ruin,  level  with  the  plain,  and 
only  marked  by  fragments  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  a  different  soil, 
composed  of  rubbish  instead  of  clay.  At  6h.  45m.  another  of 
the  same  age  and  description;  and  at  7h.  45m.  reached  the 
steamer,  where  we  found  that  our  watches  and  instruments  had 
sustained  no  injury  or  change  during  the  joiumey.  The  following 
day  was  devoted  to  observations  for  rate  and  latitude,  and  the 
exaniin«ition  of  the  river  from  Sindlyah  to  Baghdad  conunenced 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st,  merely,  however,  as  a  basis  for  further? 
examinatif)n,  should  more  important  duties  j>ermit. 

We  found  the  river  navigable  (at  this  the  lowest  season)  as 
high  as  Opis  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  4  feet,  and  reached 
Baghdad  on  the  on\,  having  fixed  several  valuable  points,  and 
with  nmch  regret  left  others  undetermined,  in  order  to  pursue 
our  duties,  hoping,  however,  to  return. 

The  waters  of  the  Tigris  pass  through  few  more  interesting 
tracts  than  that  we  have  just  glanced  at,  connected  with  Euro- 
pean history  in  its  most  attractive  pages,  and  all  that  is  elevated 
and  refined  in  Asiatic  literature;  and  we  search  among  the  ruins 
that  are  everywhere  scattered  over  it.  with  the  hope  of  identifying 
some  hallowed  spot,  whence  the  scholar  and  the  soldier  may  look 
back  with  interest. 

[Since  the  alwvc  was  written  Lieut.  Lpich  has  completed  a 
trigonometrical   survey  of  the  river  Tigris,  from   Ctesiphon   to 
Mosul.  fn)m  which  the  annexed  man  has  been  reduced.     See  p. 
-Ed.] 
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I.— 1.  Nippon  Archie  voor  d^  Beschrymna  van  Japan,  ^c.  [pocu' 
menUfor  the  Deicription  of  Japan  anaJesso,  with  the  Southern 
Kuriles,  Krafto,  Korea,  and  the  Liu-kiu  Islands,  ^c]  By 
Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold.     Leyden,  1832-9-     Folio. 

£.  Voyage  au  Japan  execute  pendant  les  ann4es  1823  a  1830 ;  ou 
Description  Physique,  Giofjraphique,  et  Hisforiqve  de  F Empire 
Japonais,  ^c.  Par  M.  Pb.  Fr.  df  Siebold.  Edition  Fran- 
qaue.  Tom.  I.  Paris:  Arthur  Bortrand,  editeur.  Commu- 
nicated by  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  learned  of  different  countries  in  Europe  may  be  said  to 
have  distributed  among  themselves^  by  nations^  the  several  re- 
gions of  Asia^  as  the  respective  fields  of  their  enterprise  in 
literary  and  scientific  exploration.  China  may  be  termed  the 
province  of  France,  for  nobody  will  dispute  the  fame  which  Ger- 
billon^  Gaubil^  Visdclou^  Premarc^  Mailla^  Amiot^  and  other 
French  missionaries  of  the  last  century  acquired^  and  which  the 
Chinese  scholars  of  France,  during  the  present  age,  with  Abel- 
R^musat  at  their  head,  have  maintained.  Persia  also  will  be 
claimed  by  France,  since  the  name  of  Anquetil  du  Perron  is  for 
ever  associated  with  the  literature  of  Iran  and  her  Magian 
hierarchy.  That  literature  and  the  monumental  records  of  a 
country  contiguous  to  this  great  Asiatic  empire  have  been  aban- 
doned by  Englishmen  to  foreigners.  But  in  India  Britain  has  vin- 
dicated her  fame.  The  soil  on  which  the  black  antelope  feeds  is 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  Brahmans,  and  it  is  the  field  where 
England  has  formed  her  heroes  to  the  highest  glory  of  arms,  and 
where  all  Europe  envies  the  fame  of  her  Oriental  scholars,  who, 
in  the  space  of  forty  years,  have  explored  the  admired  mysteries 
of  the  Vedas  and  Sastras  and  Puranas,  and  of  that  ancient  and 
elaborated  language  which  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  heard  without 
perceiving  that  it  was  cognate  with  their  own.  In  India  our 
countrymen  have  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  ancient  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, which  challenge  a  comparison  with  those  of  Democritus 
and  of  Zeno:  they  have  discovered  a  dramatic  literature  as  refined 
and  embellished,  and  nearly  as  ancient,  as  that  of  the  Athenian 
stage,  and  they  have  detected  the  secret  system  of  those  astrono- 
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ins  which  eluded  the  scmtiny  of  Baillic.     What 

er  nabobs  and  nizatns  cominrcit  with  that  renonn 

cin.tc(l  with   thr   names  of  Sir  Willinm  Jones,   of 

Bnd  of  WilsoD?      Germany  claims  not  one  foot  of 

1  jet  her  scholars  come  in  ererjwhere  for  a  largo 

Tlionour  of  literary  dison'ery.     Schlegcil  and  Bopp 

V  lend  in  the  criticism  of  Indian  philosophy  and  the 

hinguage.    nnd  Klnprolh  an<I  Schmidt   and  Srhott 

Chinese    and    Mongolian    history.       Lasacn 

3u{  the  fame  of  having'  first  read  the  decrees 

Istaspes  on  the  portals  of  his  palace,  of  decipher- 

I  written  by  Ahasucrus,  and  the  ^llables  which 

bekiel  were  taught  to  spell.     Even  in  Egypt,  where 

I  of  the  Rosetia  inscription  and  Lis  zealous  follower 

high  renown,  it  bag  been    reserved  for    Bunscn 

V  the  throne  of  the  Pharaolis  on  a  sure 

|d  with  a  top  reaching  into  the  clouds  of  antiquity. 

oue  empire  in  the  East  which  she  clainis  as  her 

kveatigalioi],  to  which  she  alone  has  access,  for 

lly  can    walk  at  large  in   Nangasaki.      Since  the 

ylbcrlus    Kasmpfer,    Thunberg,    physician    to    the 

y  at  Jeddo.  had  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Nip- 

s  information  respecting  its  productions. 
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in  the  quality  of  phj-sician  and  naturalist.  We  have  in  the  splpn- 
did  work,  of  which  sis  livraisoni  have  reachcMl  this  oiantry,  the 
results  of  hie  resenrches  during  a  residence  of  sc^vcral  years  at 
Nanffasaki.  He  had  previously  communicated  several  papers  to 
the  *'  Batavianisch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  eti  Wclenschappen," 
and  Gome  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  which  hod  heen  re- 
viewed by  that  severe  and  unsparing  critic,  Klaproth,  and  published 
in  part  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  He  had  likewise  tntns- 
mitted  to  the  Intter  Society  a  treatise  of  considerable  extent  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Japanese  people,  of  which  they 
declined  the  publication,  under  the  influence,  as  it  should  seetn, 
of  Klaproth  ;  and  on  the  ground  that  the  author  had  stipulated 
for  the  appearance  of  his  work  on  a  scale  not  less  magnificent 
than  that  of  which  Alexandre  de  Humboldt  had  published  bis 
*  Essoi  sur  la  Geographic  dea  Plantes.' 

M.  de  Siebuld  seems  to  have  made  the  UTitings  of  that  cele- 
brated traveller  on  the  New  World  the  model  of  his  commenced 
work  on  Japan ;  in  which  he  purposes  to  comprise,  besides  a 
narrative  of  his  voyage  and  personal  adventures,  every  topic  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitauts.  I'his 
will  appear  from  the  '  Llebersicht,'  in  which  he  stales  that  his 
'  Ntp/mn  Archio  (such  is  the  title  of  the  work)  contains  treatises, 
extracts,  illustrations,  and  remarks,  intended  to  afford  the  most 
complete  attainable  acquaintance  vnxh  the  empire  of  Japan,  and 
all  its  adjunct  and  feudalised  territories,  viz.,  Jezo,  and  the 
Southern  Kurilcs,  Krafto,  that  is.  the  island  improperly  termed 
Sagbalian  by  Europeans,  Koorai  and  the  Liu-Kiu  islands,  distri- 
buted under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Mathematical  and  physical  geography  of  Japan,  Jceo,  and 
the  other  couniriea.  with  an  atlas,  geographical,  hydrographical, 
and  geological  charts,  plans,  views,  and  surveys. 

2.  Of  the  people  and  state,  containing  descriptions  of  the  in- 
bahitants  of  Japan,  their  manners  and  customs,  constitution  of 
goyemment:  with  portraits,  delineations  of  costume,  festivals 
and  solemn  rites  and  usages,  illustrated  by  plates. 

Under  this  department  of  the  work  the  travels  of  the  author 
by  sea  and  land  will  be  comprised. 

3.  Mythology,  history,  archaeology,  and  numismatics,  with 
suitable  illustrations. 

4.  Arts  and  sciences,  languages  and  literature. 

5.  Religion,  under  the  title  of  '  Nippon  Pantheon.'  This  part 
contains  figures  and  short  descriptions  of  the  principal  deities, 
deified  governors,  &c.,  temples  and  cloisters,  priests,  ranks  and 
names  of  dilferent  sects,  sacred  monuments,  implements,  and 
dresses  belonging  to  the  Sintoo  and  Buddhist  religions  in  Japan. 

6.  Husbandry,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  with  descriptioiu 
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of  natural  objects,  fignrei  of  eoonomical  plants,  animalsj  of 
machinery,  &a 

7.  Descriptions  and  history  of  all  the  adjoining  countries^  and 
those  feudally  connected  with  Japan. 

8.  Extracts  in  translations,  or  in  the  original  tezt«  of  the  old 
and  little  known  writers  on  Japan,  Jeao,  &c. 

9.  Mixed  extracts,  notices,  novelties,  anecdotes,  &c*  Contri- 
hntaons  from  learned  men  on  Japanese  archaeology,  ethnography, 
to  this  portion  of  the  work,  are  invited  by  the  author,  and  will 
receive  an  unrestricted  attention. 

The  parts  of  the  work  already  published  are  unequally  distri« 
bated  between  several  of  these  sections,  and  some  of  the  topics 
comprised  in  the  plan  are  only  entered  upon»  while  others  still 
remain  untouched.  Under  the  first  head,  namely,  a  Physical 
History  of  Japan,  we  have  a  treatise  on  the  discovery,  name, 
sitoatioOy  extent,  and  subdivision  of  the  empire  of  Nippon,  filling 
32  folio  pages.  To  this  is  added  an  account  of  the  Dutch  fac- 
tories, Firato  and  Desima.  These  are  contained  in  the  first 
livraison,  and  they  are  continued  in  the  fourth  by  an  account  of  a 
Tovage  from  Batavia  to  Japan,  and  the  outline  of  a  geographical 
and  statistical  description  of  Banka.  The  whole  of  this  part  is 
illustrated  by  an  atlas  in  large  folio,  containing  several  beautiful 
plates  of  the  havens,  towns,  and  rivers  in  the  Japanese  islands, 
and  by  some  charts  and  maps ;  and  a  similar  atlas  aooompanies 
each  livraison. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  second  part  of  the  work  we  find  some 
brief  remarks  on  the  physical  character  of  the  people  in  the  third 
livraison,  illustrated  by  seven  large  portraits,  with  an  atlas,  among 
which  four  belong  to  natives  of  Japan,  two  represent  a  Chinese, 
and  the  seventh  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a  Bugis  of  the  island 
of  Celebes.  To  this  same  part  are  referred  the  accounts  of  the 
author*s  personal  travels  in  difierent  parts  of  Japan,  occupying 
88  folio  pages.  The  history  of  the  travels  is  but  commenced  in 
the  German  edition :  it  is  carried  much  further  in  the  French 
translation,  of  which  one  volume  has  yet  been  completed.  The 
French  copy  of  the  work  is  confined  at  present  to  the  personal 
travels.  The  atlas  of  this  lost  livraison  contains  views  of  the 
interior  of  the  country,  mountains,  volcanoes,  and  distant  views  of 
towns. 

d.  The  third  section,  which  is  to  be  occupied  with  contributions 

Id  the  history  of  Japan,  is  but  commenced.     The  first  part  of  it 

''"Mitains  a  mythical  account  of  *  the    Creation  of  the  World,* 

litive  History  of  Japan/  '  Foundation  of  the  Dynasty  of  the 

o»  or  Japanese  Emperors,'  by  Zin-mu.     This  historical 

is  taken  from  native  Japanese  historians.     The  ancient 

of  the  island,  according  to  these  documents,  were  barba- 
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rians,  and  dwelt  in  caves,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of  Yezo  and 
Krafto^  till  they  were  civilized  660  years  b.c.^  by  the  divine  war- 
rior Zin-mUy  whom  Klaproth  supposes  to  have  been  a  native  of 
China.* 

4.  Under  the  fourth  head  we  have  a  compendious  account  of 
some  of  the  arts  and  manufisurtures  of  Japan^  of  their  weights  and 
measures. 

5.  The  religion  of  Japan  contains  the  pantheon  of  the  Sintoo, 
or  old  Japanese  worship  of  Kamis^  so  they  term  the  gods  of  their 
domestic  or  original  system  of  superstition,  as  distinguished  from 
Buddhism,  which  was  introduced  from  China. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  work  arc  yet  to  be  looked  for ; 
the  only  part  published  is  a  subdivision  of  the  seventh  section  on 
the  neighbouring  countries.  This  is  entitled  '  Nachricten  iiber 
Kooraa/  and  contains  some  new  and  curious  information  relative 
to  the  Corean  peninsula.  According  to  M.  de  Siebold,  frequent 
communication  subsisted  between  Japan  and  the  southern  part  of 
Corea  as  early  as  100  years  before  the  Christian  era^  and  conti- 
nued during  the  following  centuries.  In  the  year  of  our  era  QS5, 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  as  well  as  that  of  Buddha,  was  introduced 
into  Corea^  and  spread  through  Japan ;  and  the  Corean  peninsula 
was  in  these  early  times  the  school  and  source  of  mental  refine- 
nient,  w^hence  the  arts  and  sciences  were  introduced  into  Japan, 
much  more  than  from  China.  In  later  periods  this  intercourse 
was  interrupted,  but  at  present  it  happens  every  year  that  many 
fishing-boats  and  coasting-vessels  from  Corea  are  cast  away  upon 
the  shores  of  Japan.  The  stranded  crews  are  after  such  acci- 
dents brought  to  Nangasaki,  the  only  port  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  where  they  are  maintained  in  a  build- 
ing set  apart  for  the  purpose,  adjoining  to  the  factory  belonging 
to  the  Dutch ;  and  there  Von  Siebold  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing observations  on  Corcans  of  the  most  various  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, for  they  are  often  detained  a  long  time  in  waiting  for  a 
favourable  wind  from  the  S.E.,  which  generally  begins  to  blow  in 
the  month  of  May,  before  they  can  return  into  their  own  country. 
In  May,  1828,  there  were  thirty-six  of  these  shipwrecked  Coreans, 
of  whom  the  most  respectable,  a  merchant,  an  interpreter,  and 
some  tax-officers,  were  well  able  to  express  themselves  in  written 
Chinese  characters. 

*  NouT.  Jouxnal  Afiatique,  torn.  iii. 
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II.— jRewe  um  die  Erde,  S^c,  Traceh  round  the  World  by  Way 
of  Norfhern  Asia  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the 
Years  1828-30.  By  Adolph  Erman.  2nd  vol.  Berlin,  1838. 

Among  the  nujnerous  books  of  travelft  which,  during  the  laal 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  issued  from  the  press,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  one  that  has  added  more  to  our  knowledge  of 
geography,  in  its  most  extended  and  in  its  only  correct  sense, 
than  the  work  before  us.  A  devoted  follower  of  the  school  of 
Humboldt,  Professor  Adolph  Erman  has  closely  followed  in  the 
luminous  track  of  his  great  master,  and  has  set  an  example  to 
modern  travellers  that  they  will  do  well  to  endeavour  to  imitate. 
Fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  by  diligent  study  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  that  we  can  alone  hope  to 
obtain  a  correct  acquaintance  with  its  great  leading  features  and 
with  the  laws  that  influence  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  Professor  Erman  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour 
expressly  to  this  subject,  and,  although  his  route  lay  through  the 
desert  of  Siberia,  wluch  might  at  first  sight  be  considered  a  sterile 
and  unpromising  country,  the  result  of  his  journey  is  a  highly 
philosophical  and  sterling  work,  every  chapter  of  which  is  replete 
with  geographical  information. 

On  a  former  occasion  *  we  briefly  traced  the  steps  of  M.  Erman 
throughout  European  Russia,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moskow, 
Kasan,  and  Peru,  thence  across  the  Ural  mountains  to  Tobolsk, 
where  he  obtained  accounts  of  the  great  steppe  of  the  Kiighis, 
through  which  exists  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  to  Tash- 
kend  in  Khokan,  and  of  the  wandering  tribes  that  inhabit  that 
region,  with  his  descent  of  the  Obi  to  Obdorsk,  near  the  shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea ;— -we  have  now  to  accompany  him  by  a  less 
beaten  path,  and  therefore,  to  a  geog^pher,  by  one  of  even  higher 
interest,  throughout  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Quitting  Tobolsk  in  the  depth  of  a  northern  winter,  M.  Erman 
travelled  in  a  south-eastern  direction  across  the  stoneless  plains 
that  surround  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia,  and,  gliding  rapidly 
in  bis  sledge  over  the  frozen  marshes  of  Barabinsk  and  the  snow- 
clad  steppes  beyond,  he  reached  the  Xovm  of  Tomsk,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Obi,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  day; 
three  days  more  brought  him  to  Krasnoyarsk  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Kncha  with  the  Yenisei — and  in  this  valley  the  improvement 
ill  soil  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sameness  of  the  road  he 
had  hitherto  travelled ;  a  great  improvement  is  also  manifest  in 
the  style  of  building  and  in  the  civilization  of  the  people. 

"  The  low  plam  on  which  Krasnoyarsk  is  built  is  bounded  by  the 

*  JouTDslj  vol.  VI.  p.  387, 
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Veniaei  and  the  Kaclia.  A  precipitous  acclivity  forniB  the  northern 
and  longest  side  of  the  obtuse  point  of  land  between  ihc  two  rivers. 
Tolheeast  itjuinson  to  the  mural  cliffs  of  redmarl  (kraBnoi  yar)  which 
form  the  left  bank  of  the  Yenisei,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town. 
Oa  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  plain  1  wersts  wide,  and  bounded 
to  the  S.W.  with  dietant  blue  mountains,  wlwsc  lofty  and  picturescjue 
outline  indicates  a  rock  furmation.  In  the  river  near  the  town  are  three 
islands,  covered  with  woods  of  acacia,  quince,  and  plum," — p.  29. 

From  Krasnoyarsk  M.  Erman  journeyed  agair)  in  a  S.E.  di- 
rection, and,  passitig  tbroufrb  Kansk^  Nijnei  Udinsk,  in  the 
parallel  of  .j.i°,  nherc  iu  ibo  mommg;  of  the  3rd  of  February  tbe 
quicksilver  of  bis  artificial  liorlzon  presented  a  solid  surface ;  and 
Telma,  with  its  pigantic  cloth -manufactory  which  emplojs  800 
exiles,  he  reached  Irkutsk,  a  distance  of  about  l600  miles  in 
thirty-three  days  from  Tobolsk. 

This  chief  city  of  Eastern  Siberia  is  situated  on  level  ground 
on  llie  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Angara,  here  330  yards  wide  at 
its  junction  with  the  Irkut,  in  lal.  53°  14'  N.,  at  an  elevation  of 
1 240  English  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  30  miles  from  the  aortb- 
westera  shore  of  the  lake  Baikal,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  being  —0.3  R6aum.,  or  rather  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  great  lake  Baikal,  at  an  elevation  of  1350  English  feet 
above  the  sea,  extends  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  about  350 
geographical  miles,  with  an  average  breoilth  of  3d  miles,  of  which 
tlic  Angari,  ilowing  northwards  to  the  Venisci  and  the  Icy  Sea,  is 
the  great  outlet. 

On  the  12th  of  February  M,  Er man  started  to  cross  this  frozen 
inland  sea  on  his  road  to  Kiakhta,  the  frontier-town  between  China 
and  Russia.  The  road  leads  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  by  llinsk 
and  Verchnei  Udinsk,  up  the  valley  of  the  Selenga,  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  for  some  distance ;  then  turrung  round  to  the 
southward  passes  by  Selcnginsk,  and  continues  gradually  asrend- 
ing  till  at  Kiakhla  the  level  is  2220  feet  above  the  sea;  be- 
tween Ust-Kiakhla  and  Troizko  Sawsk,  on  the  Chinoso  frontier, 
the  barometer  showed  a  difference  of  608  feet. 

In  describing  tbe  physical  geography  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
M.  Erman  says  : — 

*'  During  the  next  120  miles  from  Irkutsk  towarils  China  the  ground 
rises  9TB  feet;  from  that  spot  it  ascends  more  rapidly  as  far  as  the 
paraUol  of  the  Mongolion  town  Urgs,  and  the  elevation  of  nearly  3000 
feet  which  one  has  there  attained  remains  unchanged  for  upwards  of 
300  milea  farther  towards  the  S.,  within  the  barren  steppe  of  the  desert 
of  Gobi :  the  road  to  Pekin  first  reaches  the  precipitous  southern  de- 
clivity of  this  elevated  plateau,  in  the  42nil  parallel  near  the  town 
Dyati-»p-keu. 

"  It  IB  this  elevated  dry  table-land  winch  produces  the  dry  climale  at 
Irlnilsk :  the  S.  winds  which  begin  to  blow  in  October  are  so  dry,  that 
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they  cause  the  floors  and  other  wood-work  in  the  himseB  to  split ;  and 
we  learn  from  Dobell  and  other  travellers  that  the  N.  wind  produces  a 
similar  effect  in  Canton — ^these  two  winds  having  their  source  in  this 
high  Mongolian  steppe." — pp.  61, 68. 

At  Kiakhta  and  at  Troizko  Sawsk^  on  the  borders  of  the 
Celestial  Empire^  M.  Erman  remained  from  the  l6th  to  the  22nd 
of  February;  and  during  this  time  visited  Maimachen,  or  the 
Chinese  town^  which  is  separated  from  the  Russian  town  by  a 
high  wall  which  marks  the  limits  of  the  two  empires.  During 
his  stay  here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  maimers  and 
customs  of  the  Buraets^  a  nomade  nation  of  the  Mongolian  desert, 
who  appear  to  be  a  race  comparatively  wealthy  in  flocks  and 
herds.  The  11th  chapter  is  devoted  to  these  subjects,  and  to  a 
visit  paid  by  our  author  on  his  return  towards  Irkutsk  to  the 
Chamba  Lama,  the  high  priest  of  the  Mongols,  who  dwells  in  a 
picturesque  valley  not  far  from  the  south-western  end  of  the  lake 
Baikal.  The  religion  professed  by  the  Mongols  is  said  to  re- 
semble very  much  the  worship  paid  to  Buddha  in  India. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  March  a  slight  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake was  experienced  at  Irkutsk. 

Again  quitting  Irkutsk  on  the  19th  of  March,  M.  Erman  pur- 
sued a  north-north-easterly  course  across  the  hilly  country  which 
separates  the  basins  of  the.  Angari  and  the  Lena,  here  not  100 
miles  apart,  till  he  reached  the  village  of  Kachuga  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  latter  river.  In  the  journey  across  this  tract  of  land^ 
of  special  interest,  as  containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Lena, 
Olsonsk  was  found  to  be  434  feet,  Bagcndaisk  524  feet,  Kogotsk 
371  feet,  Mansursk  363  feet,  and  Kachuga  only  26 1  feet  above 
the  level  of  Irkutsk,  or  1510  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Verko- 
lensk,  30  versts  lower  down,  M.  Erman  continued  the  descent  of 
the  frozen  river  in  his  sledge  on  the  ice  :  his  barometric  measure- 
ments therefore  indicate  the  fall  of  the  Lena  for  upwards  of  1000 
miles  as  far  as  Yakutsk ;  during  which  he  found  the  frozen  surface 
at  Verkolensk  at  1426  feet,  Tiumenowsk  1 140  feet,  Kirensk  780 
feet,  Vitimsk  595  feet,  Beresowsk  448  feet,  Olekma  410  feet, 
and  Yakutsk  307  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Icy  Sea. 

From  the  8th  to  the  23d  of  April,  Professor  Erman  remained 
in  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  a  full  account  of  which,  with  a  comparison 
between  the  Yakut,  the  Tartar,  and  Mongolian  languages,  may 
be  found  in  his  13th  chapter.  It  was  during  his  stay  here  that 
he  took  advantage  of  the  op]X)rtunity  afforded  him  by  a  deep  well 
to  ascertain  that  the  ground  was  still  perpetually  frozen  at  the 
depth  of  400  feet  from  the  surface ;  indeed,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  was  —  6  Reaumur,  or  -h  IBiJ' 
Fahr.,  M.  Erman  expresses  that  he  could  not  expect  to  find  the 
ground  thawed  until  he  had  reached  a  depth  of  600  feet     The 
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fmiter  of  1827»  which  was  selected  for  his  observations^  was  a 
tmnperctte  winter^  for  in  1828  the  temperature  of  January  was 
—  3b° .  7  Reaumur^  or  —  48°  Fahr.,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  mercury  did  not  thaw  for  three  months  together :  in 
ordinary  years  it  is  only  solid  for  two  months. 
M.  Erman  says : — 

**  The  inhahitants  of  the  Swiss  Alps  would  with  justice  complain  of 
their  hard  lot  if  they  were  compelled  to  live  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  or 
2300  feet  ahove  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  there  feed 
and  warm  themselves  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the 
surrounding  mountains;  but  they  would  be  ouly  living  upon  ground 
of  the  same  temperature  which  I  have  foimd  between  the  houses  of  the 
shepherds  of  Yakutsk  !  And  we  might  apparently  draw  the  conclusion 
that  what  is  impossible  in  Europe  is  common  in  Siberia,  if  we  did  not 
take  into  consideration  that  a  similar  temperature  of  soil  is  constituted 
in  different  places  of  different  elements. 

*•  Yet  with  this  degree  of  cold  we  have  at  Yakutsk,  which  is  in 
62**  1'  30"  N.  latitude,  as  much  as  128  days  wholly  without  frost; 
and  during  this  period  of  the  year  vegetable  life  is  not  only  undis- 
turbed, but  is  favoured  and  pushed  forward  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
by  a  steady  and  rapidly  increasing  temperature.  In  mountainous 
Gountriea,  and  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  com  ceases  to  be  culti- 
vated only  where  the  mean  temperature  of  one  of  the  three  summer 
months  is  below  -t-  7°  Ri^aum. ;  but  in  Yakutsk,  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  we  have  a  mean  temperature  of  +  11^»  +  15^  and 
-h  13°  Rt^um.,  and  very  often  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  shows 
+  20  R^um.  (77  Fahr.)  In  the  year  1827  this  was  the  case  for 
44  days. . 

**  This  pswerful  influence  of  the  sun  is  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  in- 
habitants: several  kinds  of  grain,  and  particularly  a  summer  wheat 
(j&nza),  "and  rye,  are'  sowil  by  the  Russians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
The  country  is  then  thawed  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  below  the  surfoce, 
and,  while  it  rests  on  strata  in  a  state  of  perpetual  frost,  it  yet  produces  on 
an  average  fifteen-fold,  and  in  some  cases  forty-fold.  Mr.  Amwrossow, 
the  chief  priest  of  Yakutsk,  assured  me,  that  the  cultivation  of  corn 
would  be  very  much  increased  if  they  could  divert  the  Yakuts  from  a 
nomadic  life.  It  seems  that  this  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
owing,  partly  to  its  composition,  which  is  entirely  alluvial,  partly  also  to 
the  effect  of  the  frost  in  rendering  it  fertile  and  friable,  and  in  part  to  the 
water,  which  in  the  spring  trickles  over  the  whole  surface,  and  which 
finds  no  escape  through  the  frozen  strata  below.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
citv  they  rear  potatoes,  cabbage,  many  kinds  of  esculent  roots,  radishes, 
and  Gucmnbers ;  but  the  grasses  are  of  still  greater  importance,  for  the 
support  of  the  Yakut  flocks  and  herds  :  we  may  mention  also  the  mag- 
nificent forests  of  larch  to  the  east  of  the  city,  where  are  found  in 
abundancee  fur-dothed  animals,  and  wood  for  building  as  well  as  for 
fuel" 

Quitting  Yakutsk  on  the  25d  of  April,  M .  Erman  kept  in  an 
easterly  direction  across  the  Aldan  momUaina^  towarks  Okotsk. 
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From  the  valley  of  the  Lena  the  ground  at  first  is  bjUj,  vod^  al«. 
though  both  Talbuyaktask  at  18  miles,  and  Tagulinsk  at  30  nailef,j 
are  from  50  to  100  feet  lower  than  Yakuzk,  the  rise  from  this 
latter  point  is  continual  but  gradual  to  Nokinsk,  on  the  heights 
forming  the  western  banks  of  the  Aldan  river^  where  it  attains  aft 
elevation  of  7oO  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  it  falls  rapidly  to  the 
valley  of  the  Lena,  which  at  Aldanski  Perevos,  on  its  eastern 
bank,  is  422  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Lebegine>  a  village  half-waj 
between  these  two  rivers,  and  614  feet  above  the  sea,  M.  Ennaa 
found  its  latitude  to  be  62^  1 1 '  SO'',  or  10  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  parallel  of  Yakutsk :  whereas  in  the  latest  maps  it  vxu  (and 
in  England  it  is  to  be  feared  we  must  still  say  it  is)  laid  down 
51  miles  to  the  southward  of  that  place;  and  this  occurs  on  the 
high  road  to  Okotsk,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  our  igno- 
rance of  the  geog^phy  of  these  regions,  and  of  the  value  of  a 
journey  undertaken  by  so  intelligent  an  observer  as  M.  Ermai^ 
throughout  his  travels,  has  proved  himself  to  be* 

On  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Aldan  river  the  mountain-range, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  stream,  rises  with  a  steep  ascents 
At  a  night's  halt,  four  versts  beyond  Bielski  Perevos,  it  is  762 
feet,  and  the  following  heights  above  the  sea  were  observed  on 

the  journey : — 

Feet. 
Itt  mountain  E.  of  PeieTOt    •     .    970 

2nd  idem 1500 

Chernolyes 985 

GarnasUk 1530 

Allakyuna 1912 

Ulagchan 2710 

Larch  forest  (limit  oO      •     •     •  2240 

Single  larches 2494 

Ancha 2391 

Okotsk,  13  feet  abore  high  water  in  the  Pacific. 

From  Mount  Kapitan,  the  highest  point  of  this  part  of  the 
Aldan  mountains,  the  ground  continues  at  a  level  of  about  2500 
feet  as  far  east  as  Ketanda,  about  100  miles  from  Okotsk,  whehciB 
it  descends  rapidly  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  or  Pacific  ocean. 

Vast  forests  of  larch  (Pinus  larix)  clothe  the  sides  of  the  Aldan 
mountains,  and,  in  the  latitude  of  6l^  N.,  attain  an  elevation  of 
2C40  feet ;  fine  single  trees  reach  to  2500  feet ;  and  on  Mount 
Kapitan  M.  Erman  hung  his  barometer  up  to  a  tall  and  well- 
grown  larch  tree,  at  4028  English  feet  above  the  sea ! 

In  their  geological  character,  the  Aldan  mountains,  where  M. 
Erman  crossed  them,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups, 
namely,  limestone  from  the  valley  of  the  Aldan  to  the  sources  of 
the  Biela ;  greywacke  from  thence  as  far  as  Ketanda ;  and  the 
porph}Ty-formation,  with  sicnite  and  granite,  from  Ketanda  to  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

From  Yakutsk  M.  Erman  travelled  with  horses  under  charge 


Feet 
The  lake  Tungor  •  •  •  •  •  3441 
Mountain-pass  5  m.  W.  of  Koinya  2608 

Ko'mya  .     • 2238 

Kapitan  (highest  point  of  ^dan 

mountain) 4263 

KeUnda 2759 

Arki 906 

Meta 166 


riesg] 
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I.|rf  his  Yakut  guides  for  about  200  miles  direct  distance,  txa  far  as 
I  Garrmstak  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aldan  range:  he  here 
\  Ranged  his  mode  of  travellini;  for  the  ilcelcr  reindeer,  and  with 

i  herd  of  twelve  of  these  noble  animals  puraueil  his  journey 
I  Ikougfa  the  mountain-ran^  under  charge  of  a  Tunguse  guide. 
I  Bbortly  after  reaching  the  eastern  foot  of  the  range,  our  traveller 
1  exchanged  liis  reindeer  for  a  long  train  of  Chukchi  dogs,  which 
I  iSr&gged  him  down  the  rather  rapid  descent  from  Arki  to  the 
'■  ibores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

r-i  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  M.  Erman  to  the  peninsula  of 
I  ^jimchatka,  which  we  the  less  regret  as  we  have  not  jel  received 
L  Ae  personal  narrative  of  his  journey,  and,  as  he  has  himself  given 
L  JOme  description  of  the  geological  formation  of  that  country  in  a 
L  letter  (printed  at  p.  500  of  this  volume)  which  accompanicii  his 
[  donation  tn  the  Society  of  a  well-executed  map  of  the  peninsula  ol 
I  Kamchatka,  on  the  scale  of  three  miles  to  a  degree,  drawn  by  M. 
I  Reinhard  of  the  Royal  Cadet  Corps,  and  embodying,  besides  all 
,  cAber  correct  data,  the  observations   made  by  Professor  Grman 

himself  on  this  remarkable  journey.  ' 


III. — I.  Le  Pilote  Frar^aig.     4^'.  parUe.     Paris,  lB3g. 

3.  Expose  dea  Operations  GiocUsiques  exicuties  de  1 829  o  1 838,  mr 

Its  C6tes  iSeptenlrionales  de  France.  Par  P.  Begat,  Ing.  Hyd. 

de  U  Marine.  Pnblie  par  ordre  du  Roi.  4lo.  Paris,  1839. 
AuoNQ  the  various  branches  of  geography  there  is  none  that  is 
carried  forward  mure  steadily  or  more  unobtrusively,  while  at  the 
same  lime  it  will  yield  to  none  in  the  importance  of  its  labours, 
than  the  hydrograpbic  survey  of  our  channels,  coasts,  and  harbours. 
Hydrography  may  have  no  brilliant  discoveries  to  record — can 
bold  out  no  El  Dorado  to  cheat  her  followers  into  forgelfulneae 
of  their  toils ;  but  it  has  the  gratification  of  conferring  a  lasting 
benefit  on  the  human  race,  as  exact  hydrographic  detail  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  life  and  properly — is  ihe  only  safeguard 
tp  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  maritiDie  nation— and  the 
geographer  cannot  but  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  ex- 
pose themselves  to  numerous  privations,  and  not  unfrequently 
risk  both  hetdth  and  life,  in  advancing  this  valuable  branch  of  the 
science  he  desires  to  promote. 

In  the  second  part  of  a  memoir,  puhlislied  in  18^9  by  the  title 
of  Expose  des  Travaus,  &c.,  M,  Daussy  has  already  made  public 
the  geodesic  operations  which  liavc  served  as  bases  fur  the  plans 
and  charts  of  the  three  first  parts  of  the  new  "  Pilote  Franqais," 
compiehendidg  Uie  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Fiance. 
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In  the  ExposS  now  publidied  are  briefly  recalled  the  itepi 
which  this  hydrographer  followed  in  calculating,  according  to  his 
observations,  the  distances  and  geographical  posidont  of  the  paints, 
the  entembU  of  which  forms  the  loi^  chain  of  triangles  that  extends 
from  the  Isle  of  Ushant,  near  Brest,  to  St  Sebastian's,  in  Spain : 
this  is  followed  bj  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  same 
kind  executed  by  M.  Begat  on  the  northern  coast  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  precision  with  which  the  examination  of 
the  western  and  northern  shores  had  been  executed  by  the 
nautical  surveyors,  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  combine  their 
labours,  to  cause  them  to  rest  upon  a  net-work  of  great  triangles, 
measured  with  much  acctu*acy,  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  under 
examination.  M.  Daussy  was  intrusted,  in  I8I6,  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  important  work,  by  M.  Beantemps-Beaupr^,  to 
whiise  direction  the  go\'ernment  had  confided  the  survey  of  the 
western  and  northern  coasts  of  France. 

For  this  purpose  M.  Daussy  selected,  provisionally,  as  a  base, 
the  distance  from  Cmzon  to  Pencran,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
which  m-as  afterwards  corrected  and  verified  by  comparison 
with  the  chain  of  triangles  carried  over  the  country  by  the 
iuiTt^iwurs-gteographes  of  the  Dep6t  de  la  Guerre*  When 
at  a  subsequent  period,  in  ]829«  the  nautical  surveyors  began 
apiin,  at  St.  Malo,  the  works  relative  to  the  examination  of 
the  coasts,  they  at  once  took  as  their  bases  the  points  determined 
by  the  sur\'eyors  of  the  War  Department,  and  thus  connected 
the  whole  of  their  hydrographic  labours  with  the  grand  sur- 
vey of  the  kingdom.  This  latter  work  was  commenced  by  M. 
Daussy;  he  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  M.  B6gat, 
who  has  continued  the  examination  of  the  coast  from  that  time 
till  the  present  day ;  the  result  of  which,  contained  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  *'  Pilote  Franqais/'  is  perhaps  the  mdst  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  hydrography  ever  published :  it  does  honour  to 
M.  Beautemps-Beaupr^,  under  whose  direction  it  was  planned, 
and  to  MM.  Daussy  and  Begat,  and  the  other  officers  who  have 
so  ably  carried  into  execution  the  work  intrusted  to  their  charge. 
For  a  copy  of  this  splendid  national  work  the  Geographical 
Society  is  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Admiral  Halgan,  Director 
of  the  Dep6t  de  la  Marine,  as  it  has  already  been  indebted  to  his 
predecessor  in  that  distinguished  situation  for  the  three  former 
folio  volumes  of  these  admirable  charts. 

One  of  the  first  stops  in  recommencing  the  survey  was  to  con- 
nect the  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.,  with  the  French  coast ; 
— *d  M.  Begat  gracefully  acknowledges  the  attention  and  assist- 
received  on  this  occasion  from  Captain  Martin  White,  R.N., 
liad  just  finished  a  nautical  survey  of  the  islands.     The  in- 
tents used  by  MM.  Daussy  and  B^gat  were  a  repeating 
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circle  and  theodolite  of  8  inches  diameter  by  Gam  bey:  their 
angles  were  repeated  not  less  than  forty  times>  and  the  mean  of 
the  observations  used. 

M.  B%at  regrets  that  in  carrying  on  the  series  of  triangles 
along  the  northern  coast  he  had  not  time  to  measure  the  height  of 
the  remarkable  capes,  headlands,  &c.  This  omission,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  be  remedied  when  the  land  survey  in  detail  reaches 
the  coast,  or  it  will  take  awav  from  the  utility  of  the  charts,  as  far 
as  sailors  are  concerned.  A  more  important  point  would  seem 
to  be  the  omission  of  some  of  the  lighthouses  ;  as,  in  the  chart 
and  plan  of  Cherbourg,  the  lights  which,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished list,  stand  on  Fort  Royal,  Fort  Central,  and  Fort  de  Quer- 
queville,  do  not  appear  in  the  engraving.  The  practice  of  ginng 
the  soundings  in  feet  instead  of  fathoms  will,  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
puzzle  any  but  a  French  sailor. 

Commencing  to  the  west,  M.  Begat  mentions  the  operations 
executed  near  Ploumoguer,  the  point  of  departure,  and  recapi- 
tulates the  detail  of  all  the  triangles  between  Brest  and  Dunkirk 
which  are  given  in  one  general  table,  stating  the  point  of  obser- 
vation, the  observed  angles,  the  mean  angle,  and  the  length  of 
one  side  ;  according  to  this  table,  the  three  observed  angles  of  the 
triangle,  after  deducting  the  correction  for  spherical  excess,  are  in 
no  case  more  than  12  seconds  of  space  in  excess ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  entire  circle  and  the  error  is  usually  less  than  5  seconds :  such 
creditable  publicity  given  to  the  details  lead  us  to  place  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  results  obtained. 

This  table  is  followed  by  another  extending  over  1 1  pages,  con- 
taining the  accurate  geographical  positions  of  1000  remarkable 
points  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  being  the  result  of  the 
geodesic  operations  from  the  year  1829  to  the  present  time. 

The  charts  contained  in  the  *'  Pilote  Franqais"  consist  of  17 
particular  charts  of  the  coast,  and  1 1  plans  of  ports,  roadsteads.  Sec, 
extending  from  Tile  Brehat  to  Barfleur,  the  former  on  the  scale 
of  about  2  inches  to  a  mile,  the  latter  varying  from  4  to  6  inches  to 
a  mile :  besides  these,  there  is  a  series  of  views  of  headlands,  &c., 
taken  from  the  several  dangers  along  the  coast,  drawn  according 
to  scale,  the  rise  of  tide,  and  time  of  high  water,  &c.  &c.  : 
among  the  conventional  signs,  the  mode  of  marking  on  a  chart 
whether  a  rock  is  dry  at  high  or  low  water,  &c.,  seems  well 
imagined,  as  it  is  a  point  very  difficult  to  represent  by  depth  of 
shade. 

It  is  difficult  to  close  so  beautiful  a  volume  as  that  before  us 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  in  this  country  we  have  no  similar 
work :  from  the  acknowledged  character  and  ability  of  the  nu- 
merous officeiB  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  coasts  and  seas  of 
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11,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  their  work  would 
I  the  test  of  examination,  and  even  in  some  points 
might  be  considered  by  the   mariner    superior    in 
lity  trt  the   elaborate  French  volume:    surely    then 
>  be  lamented  that  the  surveys  of  our  coasts  should 
il  forward  mid  published  on  a  similar  systematic  plan, 
1  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  data  OD 
est.  were  it  only  in  justice  to  the  officers  employed, 
lade  easily  accessible,  in  order  to  enable  those  who 
lit  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
ienle<l  on  the  charl,  and  such  as  geographers  in  the 
:ire  entitled  to  expect. 

iion  wc  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  timl,  taken  as  s 
■  Pilole    Franqais"  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 

it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine ;  and  France  may 
lud  of  her  corps  of /njciiipurs  //^droj/ro^Aes,  with  the 
1.  Benutemps-Beaupre  at  their  head,  who  have   tbe 

plan,  and  the  ability  to  carry  into  execution,  such  a 
lonal  work. 

in   Ahyssiiilfii.       [Trdi'fh    in   Ahyssinia.      By    Dr. 

S  iiui  I — Ho  Teh — Serba  I —  A/yiM  Hnrmax . 

had  compiled  merely  from  tiearsay.  ami  Iwve  jiublialied  it  as  miule 
trnm  their  own  obaetrations !  Von  Kittle,  the  only  other  Im- 
veller,  has  done  nothing  more  than  copy  their  map  «ith  all  its 
errors. 

Dt,  Rupprll  has  yielded  to  the  |;enera1  wisli  of  publishing  this 
work  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  not  of  detached  essays  upon 
Kientific  observations  like  his  former  work  on  Kordofun,  &r. 

He  expresses  a  strong  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  as  soon  as 
possible  with  any  information  eiitant  respecting'  old  Abyssinian 
coins  which  may  exist  in  any  private  or  public  c-oUecliun,  and  says 
that  he  has  everywhere  been  obliged  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
Bruce  against  the  attacks  of  Salt. 

Passing  over  the  three  first  cliaplers  of  Dr.  Riippell's  work, 
which  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  Egypt  and  of  its  present  ruler, 
Mohammed  'Ali,  and  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  touch  upon, 
we  come  at  once  to  tlie  narrative  of  his  ciicursion  to  Arabia 
PetriEa,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  liy  barometric 
measurements  the  height  of  the  different  mountains,  forming  the 
remarkable  promonUiry  of  Mount  Sinai,  respecting  which  many 
mtneralogical  and  geological  details  of  much  interest  are  given. 
Having  ascended  to  the  simimit  of  Mount  Sinai,  he  confirms  the 
exactness  of  Burckhardt's  description  of  the  view  from  thence, 
and  he  found  its  elevation  to  be  749S  English  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  time  when  he  ascended,  the 
rocks  were  partly  covered  with  numerous  alpine  plants  in  flower. 
The  following  ilay  he  visited  Mount  Horeb,  where  he  found  less 
vegetation  than  on  Sinai ;  its  height  is  8593  feel ;  while  the  con- 
Tent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  is  5720  feet  aliove  the  sea.  His  next 
ascent  was  Jcbel  Serbdl,  the  height  of  which  he  found  to  be  67t)Q 
feet  Here  his  guide  pointed  out  to  him  the  footsteps  of  n  leopard 
which  had  established  itself  here  for  several  years,  living  on  the 
wild  goals.  On  his  return  to  Tor,  he  obtained  from  the  Amherst 
a  tracing  of  the  chart  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  officers  of  tlie  East- 
India  Company's  surveying  vessel  Palinurus,  the  examination  of 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  jMisition  of  Mjos 
Hormos  in  lat.  27°  30',  and  not  24°  40',  as  assumed  by  Professor 
Reichard. 

Chapter  V.  describes  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Jiddah.  At 
Sue^,  Dr.  Riippell  met  with  the  pilgrims  returning  with  the 
cholera  from  Mecca,  where  it  had  raged  so  violently  in  that  year 
( 1 93 1 )  that  50,000  men  perished  in  a  fortnight.  Between  Tor  and 
Ras  Mohammed  he  made  some  observations  respecting  the  coral 
banks  which  aboimd  there,  and  which  are  more  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  northern  than  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Red  Sea.     At  Mowe'ilah,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
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n  sninll  vessels  lending  willi  chiircoal,  burnt  by  the 
i-»use(|ucnt-e  of  this,  ihe  supply  of  wood  on  that  coast 
oikbiiustfd.      He  then  continues  lo  describe  the  dif* 
s  at  whicli  he  stopped  during  Lis  voyage  down  tfas 
jre.      Here    be    found,   as  afterwards  in   Abyasinia, 
Kordofiin,  ihc  plant  of  Pavetta  hngifolta,  the  root* 
iliwls  of  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  tooth- 
ic  also  found  thnt  the  harbour  nf  Wushk,  although 
so  estcnsii-e  as  represented  in  his  first  voya|re.     On 
July  he  reached  .liddah,  haviog  left  Suez  on  the  13th 
month. 

'I.  describes  Jiddah  and  its  neig-hbourhood,  and  bw 

thence  to  Masawwah.     The  popolalion  of  Jiddah, 

ire  no  pilgrims  there,  be  estimated  at  22.0tX),  instead 

3  formerly.     Dr.  Riippell  remained  some  time  here 

iddab  on  tlic  9th  of  September,  after  a  vain  attempt 
h.  Dr.  K<ippeil  reached  Konfadah  on  the  1  1th.     Thii 
iti'ered  mutli  since  his  former  \isits. 
lice  be  sleerixl  across  to  the  Abyssinian  coast,  which 
liv  numerous  coral  banks  and  an  endlfss  labmiilb  of 
iv'achitl  Masawwab  on  llie  l6th,  where  the  ship  was 
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hat,  ihe  burini-place  nf  Abyssinian  Chmtiaiu.  and  wliere  Pj 
Hemprich  was  hiiriod  in  1S25.  The  town  of  ArkikcS  is  situated 
rather  farlher  ofi"  lo  the  S.,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  idle  popu- 
labon,  whose  socinl  nnd  domestic  habits  are  described,  as  well  a» 
the  governmenl  of  the  Nij'b,  who  exercises  a  very  equivocul  kind 
of  »atfaonty  over  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Chapter  VIII.  ccmmencn  with  the  auUior's  preparations 
fat  bis  departure  for  A'iUt.  the  chief  village  in  the  valley  ni 
Modat,  on  which  occasioa  the  Nii'ib  ilid  not  show  much  delicacy 
in  Ihe  way  of  aakiiijs  for  presents.  He  then  describes  the  country 
from  Masawwnh  to  Jerrar.  and  ihencc  to  the  W.  At  the  villages 
of  Hetnmlo  and  Mokullo  most  of  the  merchants  of  Masawwab 
have  one  of  their  wives  and  cliildren  and  slaves  to  sup]ily  them 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  milk  and  wood.  In  proceeding  to 
the  westward,  igneous  and  volcanic  rocks  abound.  By  a  very 
winding  road  the  distance  from  Ma^awwah  to  Ailat  is  about  30 
miles,  but  the  direct  distance  does  not  exceed  20.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mixlat  are  Ethiopians  and  Mohammedans,  but  live  on 
^k1  terms  with  their  Christian  neighbours.  Here  Dr.  RiippcU 
could  obtain  no  information  respecting  the  remarkable  insect 
mentioned  by  Bruce,  called  UaUsalya,  said  lo  be  so  ilestructive 
to  cattle,  tie  then  describes  the  dwellings  and  habits  of  the 
iidiabitants ;  and  the  natural  productions  and  wild  beasts  of  the 
nlley  of  Modat.  which  he  saw  in  great  numbers.  Hot  springs 
occur  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west.  The  author  then  returned 
to  Masawwah  ;  and  concludes  with  the  curious  details  of  a  mar- 
riage ceremony,  to  which  be  was  invited  by  the  Nfib  of  Arkik6, 
after  having  been  laid  up  for  six  weeks  with  sore  feet. 

Chapter  IX.  contains  an  account  of  tbe  author's  residence 
in  the  island  of  Dahalak,  a  flat  coral  island,  once  a  place  of  con- 
■iderable  importance :  all  its  trade  has  now  left  il,  and  the  only 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants  is  the  pearl-fishery,  Dr.  Riippel) 
was  successful  in  obtaining  here  a  specimen  of  the  curious  animal, 
tbe  dvgmirj,  a  species  of  walrus,  which  is  found  along  tbe  At>ys- 
■inian  coast,  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the  Daniki!,*  a 
wild  and  independent  tribe  of  fishermen.  It  is  sought  after  for 
tbe  sake  of  its  long  and  beautiful  tasks;  its  thick  skin  also  makes 
pwd  sandals.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  at  Dahnlak  ;  and  extra- 
ordinary cracks  appear  in  the  surface  of  the  coralline  rock,  which 
contains  numerous  fossils. 

In  Chap.  X.  the  author  gives  an  account  of  an  excursion  to 
tbe  ruins  of  Adulis,  situated  at  tbe  bead  of  Anncsley  Bav,  He 
left  Arkfkti  on  the  £9th  .lanuary,  1832,  with  the  son  of  the 
>  DoDJujlah— pioBounceil 
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Niib  as  his  guide.  After  7  honrt*  marcli  dae8.>  their  directioQ 
became  more  easterly.  To  the  S.  volcaoic  hilla  rose  out  of  the 
level  plain.  They  halted  the  first  night  at  Afte^  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Gnla^  2  miles  to  the  N.E. ; 
between  these  two  are  the  ruins  of  Adolisi,  still  called  Addle. 
Here  were  a  few  square  columns  and  capitals,  hot  no  ioacriptionB 
or  sculptures.  The  latitude  of  Adulis  was  found  to  be  15^  15' 
44'^  N.  Dr.  Riippell^  who  is  the  first  European  that  has  visited 
these  ruins,  was  surprised  to  find  them  at  a  distance  of  3  miles 
from  the  sea^  but  this  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Arrian,  in 
his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  says  the  town  was  20  stadia  from 
the  sea.  On  his  return  to  Masawwah,  the  traveller  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  distinguished  Abyssinian  merchant^  Getana  Me- 
riam,  lately  arrived  from  Gondar^  from  whom  he  obtained  much 
useful  information  respecting  his  future  proceedings,  and  an  acv 
count  of  the  then  political  state  of  the  country,  which  was  a  prey 
to  anarchy  and  civU  war.  Besides  these  serious  difficulties,  he 
was  delayed  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Naib  of  Arkikd. 

On  the  2gth  of  ApriU  ISS2,  Dr.  Ruppell  quitted  Arkik6  for 
Halai,  in  company  with  a  caravan  of  Abyssinian  merchants*  In 
the  valley  of  Gatra,  where  they  halted  the  first  night,  he  found 
a  stream  of  lava  flowing  down  a  valley  in  the  rocks  of  mica-schist, 
out  of  which  it  had  issued.  He  then  describes  the  dress  and 
habits  of  his  Abyssinian  companions :  their  mode  of  dressing  their 
heads  resembles  that  which  appears  on  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Am- 
moa.  Their  direction  was  S.,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Saba 
Arega,  between  Mount  Gedam  to  the  E.,  Bmi  the  Taranta 
mountains  to  the  right,  or  W.  Getana  Meriam  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  retiring  from  his  companions  to  read  a  chapter  of  the 
gospel,  a  constant  practice  amongst  the  Abyssiniaus ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Ruppell  says,  done  only,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  a  motive  of 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy. 

Proceeding  still  southward,  and  leaving  the  direct  road  to 
Aksum  on  their  right,  they  met  with  several  parties  of  the  Shoho 
tribe,  who,  under  the  garb  of  hospitality,  proved  to  be  little  less 
than  regular  thieves.  On  the  Ist  of  May  they  reached  the  Shoho 
village  Hamhamo,  to  the  E.  of  Salt's  route  The  Shohos  ore  all 
nomadic,  and  do  not  exceed  300  men.  The  next  day  they  began 
ascendiog  the  narrow  valleys  which  lead  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
Taranta  passes,  and  their  direction  continued  S.S.W.  Excellent 
hones  were  found  in  these  mountains  near  one  of  their  halting- 
places  :  also  new  species  of  trees ;  some  fine  sycamore-fig-trees 
(Ficus  sycoiiiotus),  and  two  species  of  monkeys.  At  Tubbo 
tliey  saw  several  strings  of  oxen  carrying  salt  into  Abyssinia; 
thus  arc  the  N.E.  parts  of  Abyssinia,  as  far  as  Aksum,  supphed. 
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The  rest  of  Abyssinia  procure*  its  salt  from  the  dried-up  salt- 
lake  in  the  plain  of  Taltal.  nherc  it  is  cut  out  iu  small  pieces  B 
or  9  inrlies  lung-,  and  tbcn  used  as  small  change  ibruughout  this 
conntr)'. 

Iiutend  of  taking  the  roiul  hv  the  Asubo  valley,  wluch  Salt 
Allowed  in  1S04,  and  which  also  leads  to  Hahii,  the  caravan  now 
kept  a  road  farther  south  by  Mahio  :  here  the  road  became  too 
bad  for  ihc  camels,  for  the  way  led  up  narrow  passes,  the  rocks 
were  perpendicular,  and  the  country  bare  and  dreary,  without 
even  the  sound  of  a  single  stream.  On  the  4th,  a  slight  shock  of 
u  earthquake  was  experienced.  The  following  day  they  conti- 
nued ascending,  the  Shobos,  the  bearers  of  their  goods,  all  keeping 
perfect  silence,  not  singing,  as  mentioned  by  former  travellers. 
Among  the  plants  of  this  country.  Dr.  Riippell  describes  several 
quite  new  to  him,  but  mimosa  was  still  the  most  frequent.  On 
the  7th  their  route  was  due  west,  and  after  reaching  a  small  plain 
on  the  summit  of  the  hills  where  was  a  little  arable  land,  they 
crossed  a  stream  flowing  westwards  into  the  district  of  Maleb, 
which  is  lost  in  the  marshes  in  the  N.W.  parts  of  Abyssinia,  and 
presently  descended  a  little  to  reach  Hatai.  This  village  is  a 
miserable  place,  containing  400  inhabitants,  of  which  two-thirds 
we  Christians,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans;  ihey  lay  heavy  con- 
tributions on  all  travellers.  1'he  character  of  the  people  re- 
Sflmbles  that  of  the  Saortu's,  and  their  language  is  the  Tigre. 
The  height  of  this  pass  was  by  han)meler  yO^.S  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  its  latitude  14"  59' 37"  N.  Towards  the  west  the  country 
WM  an  elevated  undulating  plain. 

The  caravans  no  longer  pass  through  Diksan.  Water  is  very 
scarce  here,  as  also  are  beasts  of  burthen :  al  H  alai  they  cuuld  not 
even  get  the  number  they  recjuired. 

On  his  Journey  from  Halai  to  Ateger^t,  instead  of  following 
the  direct  route  by  Adowah,  Dr.  Riippell  joined  Getana  Meriam 
and  others  in  going  round  by  Sanafe  and  the  pixivince  of  Agame, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  deter- 
mined to  decide  upon  their  route  to  Gondar,  from  thence,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  They  left  Halai  on  the  lOlh  of  May, 
and  St  some  distance,  after  passing  a  large  village  called  Dera,  he 
was  told  that  the  church  there  contained  a  block  of  marble  with 
an  inscription  in  European  characters,  and  heard  afterwards  of 
other  ruins  off  his  line  of  route.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us 
to  allude  to  all  the  objects  of  interest  here  mentioned,  as  the 
whole  of  Chapter  XII.  is  full  of  animated  descriptions  of  the 
geol<^y,  physical  geography,  and  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Atcgcrat 
is  tbe  capital  of  the  province  of  Agame,  and  all  the  streams  and 
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valleys  between  it  and  Halai  flow  eastward  into  the  Red  Set. 
At  Senaf^,  speaking  of  Aito  All,  the  faithful^  but  ill-used  oom- 
panicm  of  Coffin,  and  who^  being  a  Mohammedan,  was  the  col- 
lector of  customs  in  Agame  for  the  Detyich  Sabagadis,  he  saji 
that  all  the  Abyssinian  chiefs  employ  Mohammedans  in  all 
situations  which  require  truth  and  honesty,  on  acx»unt  of  their 
superiority^  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  Abyssinian  Christians. 
While  delayed  in  the  valley  of  Barakit  for  several  days,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  Gunna  Kuma,  to  visit  a  curious  spring  and  a 
chapel,  in  which  were  old  Abyssinian  manuscripts.  A  remark- 
able feature  in  this  journey  are  the  numerous  duties  and  tolls 
which  were  levied  at  every  place  they  passed  through.  From 
Barakit  their  direction  was  S.S.E.  for  2  days,  and  then  S.S.W. 
The  rivers  at  Omfaito,  still  flowing  E.  into  Amfilah  Bay,  being 
only  2^  days'  march  distant  He  reached  Ategerit  on  the  ^th 
of  May;  the  country  throughout  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstone, 
clay-slate,  and  trap  soils. 

Chapter  XIII.  contains  an  account  of  his  stay  at  Ate^ 
gerat,  and  his  journey  from  thence  to  the  river  Takazze.  Here 
he  received  but  little  encouragement  from  the  missionary,  Gobat, 
who  told  him  '*  All  Abyssinians  were  rascals,  without  truth,  gra- 
titude, or  faith."  He  found  the  latitude  to  be  I4<>  16^  26"  N.,  and 
its  elevation  above  the  sea  about  8 180  feet.  The  mountains  which 
form  the  water-shed  between  the  Takazze  and  the  Red  Sea  are 
still  to  the  W.  of  Ategerat,  but  not  distant.  The  palace  built 
by  Sabagadis  is  nothing  but  a  great  barn :  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants about  2200 ;  and  our  author  adds  some  amusii^  accounts 
of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssinian  nobility.  They  left  Ategerat 
on  the  28th  May,  Dr.  Riippell  having  been  nearly  detained  there 
by  order  of  Detyacli  Weled  Michael.  The  roads  were  bad  and 
rocky :  the  next  day  they  passed  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava ;  and  a 
steep  and  dangerous  road  led  down  into  the  romantic  valley  of 
Saheta.  Here  the  water  flowed  S.W.  into  the  Takazze,  and 
nature  assumed  a  totally  new  character  ;  but  they  were  soon  at- 
tacked by  armed  natives,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  Rain 
became  frequent,  almost  daily,  about  noon ;  and  they  continued 
for  several  days  down  this  plain,  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  bounded  to 
the  E.  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
while  to  the  W.  they  first  saw  the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains  of 
Simen  on  the  1st  of  June.  They  reached  Takheraggiro  on  the 
8th,  when  they  were  again  delayed.  This  place  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Mohammedans. 

The  latitude  of  Takheraggiro  is  13°  39'  32"  N.,  and  its  ele- 
vation 6347  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  he  unfortunately  dismissed 
the  porters  whom  he  had  brought  from  Halai,  and  no  others  were 
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Ontlic  iGth  Junethcv^n  set  oui  ina  W.S.W. 
on  the  foUowiog'  dny  all  traces  of  cullivatiitn  had 
disappeared.  Ten  leagues  from  Takheragiro  they  reached  the 
river  Geba,  a  rapid  torrent.  Fodder  for  their  beasts  was  scarce  ; 
but  birds  were  abund.-int  on  the  picturc5({ue  banks  of  the  river. 
From  thence  they  reached  Takazzt:  tbroug'h  a  difficult,  rocky 
country,  ihc  real  distance  being  only  about  2  leagues  W.S.VV, 

Chapter  XIV.  contains  an  account  of  iha  journey  fnitn 
the  Takazz^  to  Anjetkat,  in  Simcn.  The  Takazzu  is  here  a  very 
rapid  stream,  its  periodical  risings  being  uncertaia  A  rctnark- 
ftble  fact  here  mentioned  is,  that  the  height  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  was  only  299B  English  feet  above  the  sea.  A  year  later 
anotber  observation  in  Shir^,  25  leagues  N.W.   from  this  spot. 

Eve  only  2774  feet  above  the  sea;  whereas  Humboldt  and  others 
d  calculated  the  height  of  the  Nile,  even  in  Scnnar,  at  4000  feet, 
which  must  Iw  very  far  above  the  real  height.  The  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  is  everywhere  described  with  great  care, 
as  well  as  the  geological  formations.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  few  plants  were  destroyed  by  swarms  of 
locusts.  They  left  the  Takaz/e  on  the  21  st  June;  but  the  next 
day  the  natives  i^ain  opposed  their  progress,  throwing  masses  of 
rock  down  ujxm  them,  and  attacking  them  with  slings,  to  enforce 
payment  of  tolls.  This  country  is  called  Talemt,  and  is  poor 
and  barren,  rocky,  and  ill  supplied  with  water.  Volcanic  rocks 
were  frequent,  and  boulders  of  basalt  filled  the  beds  of  all  the 
streams.  Dr.  Ruppell,  however,  defers  his  geological  remarks 
until  he  gives  a  description  of  llie  province  of  Simen.  Vegetation 
improved  as  they  ascended  the  lofty  chain  of  hills  to  the  S.W., 
up  the  valley  of  the  Ataba  river,  which  afterwards  flows  N.W. 
into  the  Takazze.  At  Ataba  the  basalt  had  taken  a  beautiful 
columnar  structure.  Goitres  were  common  here,  possibly  from 
the  use  of  snow-water,  Higher  up,  the  Ataba,  flowing  from 
W.N.W.,  is  joined  by  the  Abana,  coming  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains to  the  S.W. 

On  the  1st  July,  near  the  summit  of  the  Selki  pass,  tliey  were 
stopped  by  rain,  fog,  and  snow,  close  to  them,  and  no  provisions 
but  what  they  had  with  them  could  be  obtained :  it  was  difHcult 
and  dangerous.  The  height  of  its  summit  was  13,684  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Simen  and  Talemt.  The  view  from  this  elevation  was 
very  striking  ;  but  high  as  these  mountains  are,  they  do  not  form 
the  culminating  line  between  the  Takazzis  and  the  real  Nile, 
which  is  farther  W.  No  disagreeable  effects  were  felt  from  the 
great  elevation.  On  the  5lh  they  continued  their  route  towards 
the  still  higher  point  of  Buabat,  in  the  direction  of  S.S.W. ;  and 
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Bliing  froze  around  them.  The  following  day,  after 
Iriiey  throuf[h  snow  and  rocks,  tbcy  reached  the  lop 
liirh  was  13,93"  English  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
ll'  the  mountain  was  about  600  feet  higher.  The 
r  journey  is  full  of  interest.  On  the  8th  they  de- 
J.\V,  into  a  more  fertile  country;  and  after  a  march 
I  (-ached  Anjetkat. 

^  V.    contains    the    narrative   of    the    author's   re- 

n,  (wbirli  is  the  most  mountainous  and  the  most 

:e  in  Abyssinia.)  and  full  details  on  the  geography 

There  is  a  great  want  of  trees,  but  it  is  well 

e  of  the  volcanic  formations  show  any  traces  of  a 

1  and   trachyte  appear  frequently.     The  villa^s 

II.  anil  the  babilatiuns  arc  dirty,  diminutive,  straw 

Iso,  it  is  usual  that  whoever  helps  another  ti>  fuod 

I  himself  first.toBbow  that  il  is  not  poisoned.     Their 

"la  fenit  given  by  the  governor,  are  not  re- 

litdy:    the    volume    cimcludes  with  an    accuuDt  of 

(he  traveller  met  with  from  the  Abyssinian  go- 

Ijfis  been  alreadv  said,  it  is  evident  that  numerous 
i  of  productious  in  natural  history 
viih  the  personal  narrative;  and  the  geographical 
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I.. —  On  lAe   Mcejif   Establishment   at   Port  Esnngion,   mi   Me 
Northern  Coast  of  Australui.      Extract  froma  letter  of  Captain 
Sir  J.  Gordon    Bremer,   Royal  Navj'.     Communicated  by 
Sir  JoUN  BabrOW,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
Thk  iotcresl  which  the  members  of  ih*   Rojal   Geographical 
Society  appear  lo  hare  at  all  limes  token  in  receiving  any  new 
Mid  additional  information  regariling  our  Austialinn  colonies  in> 
duces  me  to  send  )-ou  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  made  liy 
Captain  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  establish- 
ment at  Port  Essington.  on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia.     Il  is 
brief,  but  its  brevity  is  owing,  as  he  states,  to  the  doubtful  certainty 
of  its  speedy  arrival ;  and  that  a  more  detailed  one  is  on  lis  way. 

The  prospect  held  out  in  the  Captain's  letter  is  flattering:  it 
aflbnls  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  carried  on  success- 
fully to  the  completion  of  the  settlement,  and  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  national  benefits,  in  the  riew  of  which  il  was  under- 
taken, wilt  be  fully  realised.  There  is  no  feax,  1  trust,  that  it 
will  experience  the  fate  of  that  untimely  abandonment  which  befel 
the  two  former  infant  cslabliBhinents  on  the  same  coast ;  namely, 
Melville  Island  and  Raffles  Bay  ;  which  were  hastily  broken  up 
from  the  dislike  of  the  military  officers  in  couuoand,  with  ihc 
single  eKcoplion  of  one  (Captain  Barker),  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions made  to  the  Governor  of  Sydney.  All  this  was  fully  sub- 
stantiated hy  the  reports  of  Captain  Laws,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  alleged  causes  which  led  to  this  abandonment  were,  1st. 
The  unhealthincss  of  the  climate.  2nd.  The  hostility  of  the 
natives.  3rd.  The  Qon-visltation  of  the  Malays.  Now  every  one 
of  these  allegations  was  proved  to  be  utterly  without  foundation. 
Dr.  Wilson  and  all  the  medical  officers  agree  in  their  testimony 
to  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  the  climate — the  natives,  after 
some  slight  encounters  at  first,  became  most  pleased  and  friendly, 
were  in  constant  communication,  made  themselves  useful,  and 
deeply  deplored  our  departure — and,  as  to  the  n on- visitation 
of  the  Malays,  Capuun  Laws  reported  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Indian  Station,  that,  between  the  2.'5rd  of  March 
and  the  lOtb  of  May,  1829,  Ihirly-four  prafius,  manned  by  lOoG 
persons,  visited  the  settlement  of  Raffles  Bay ;  and  iheir  captains 
all  said  that  a  much  greater  number  would  arrive  in  the  course  of 
the  nest  season ;  espressed  their  great  satisfaction  at  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  British  settlement  on  this  part  of  the  coasl,  and 
their  gratitude  for  the  friendly  reception  they  had  met  with  from 
the  settlers.  The  next  season,  however,  presented  to  them 
nothing  but  desolation. 
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One  of  the  objects  in  fixing  upon  ibis  part  of  tbe  coast  was  to 
afford  to  tbese  people  the  advantage  of  trading  with  us  for  British 
articles  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  which  they  could  onlj  re- 
ceive from  the  Dutch  at  extravagant  prices ;  and  they  expressed 
the  great  advantage  they  were  likely  to  derive  from  having  the 
opportunity  of  sending  direct  from  hence,  to  China,  through 
Singapore,  their  trepany  (sea-slugs),  which  they  fished  for  on  this 
coast.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Captain  Bremer  met  with 
several  of  these  prahtis,  and  beard  of  about  thirty  being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Wilson  says  that  when  the  establishment  was  broken  up 
the  garden  at  Raffles  Bay  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition ; 
that  it  contained  orange,  lime,  and  lemon-trees,  bananas  in  abund- 
ance, shaddocks,  citrons,  pine-apples,  figs,  custard-apples,  pawas, 
tamarinds,  dates,  cocoa-nuts,  arrow-root,  sugar-cane,  peaches,  pump- 
kins, sweet  potatoes,  turmeric,  capsicums,  black  pepper,  and  many 
other  useful  and  ornamental  articles;  and  all  these  within  three  years. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  a  coast  so  situated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Dutch  Archipelago  and  to  the  shores  of  India  ought 
not  to  bo  left  open  to  any  European  or  Asiatic  power  that  might 
find  it  convenient  to  avail  themselves  of  our  absence,  and  establish 
a  settlement  that  in  a  little  time  might  prove  another  Singapore. 
Contemplating  the  future  destiny  of  Australia,  progressing,  as  it 
rapidly  is,  in  population,  wealth,  and  strength,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  whole  of  this  great  continent  (for  so  it  may  be  called) 
should  be  held  under  one  imdivided  power,  and  that  Great 
Britain,  which  first  planted  colonies  on  its  shores,  should  be  that 
])uwer ;  and  that,  to  keep  it  in  secure  possession,  she  ought  to 

draw  a  ring-fence  round  its  whole  coast.  *  n 

°  John  Barrow. 

"Pott  EBsimjUm,  9th  February,  1839. 

"On  the  27th  October,  1838,  I  reached  this  place,  and,  after 
due  wnsidcration,  fixed  on  this  spot  for  the  settlement.  Our 
operations  commenced  on  the  3rd  November,  and  have  proceeded 
with  so  much  vigour  that  we  have  now  a  very  admirable  little  town. 

'*  The  position  is  on  a  considerable  piece  of  rising  ground,  mid- 
way on  the  western  side  of  the  inner  harbour.  The  soil  around 
is  of  the  finest  description ;  and  we  have  already  four  wells  sunk, 
which  afford  abundance  of  water.  A  finer  harbour  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  world. 

''The  Alli(ja((rr  and  Britomart  lie  in  18  feet  at  the  lowest 
water  of  spring-tides,  within  hail  of  an  excellent  pier,  which 
extends  100  feet.  On  Point  Record  and  Spear  Point  are  wells 
where  ships  can  water  most  expeditiously,  while  around  our  settle- 
ment are  large  ponds  and  many  running  streams,  all  excellent. 

"  The  rains  have  fallen  but  slightly  this  season,  and  our 
gardens  in  consequence  have  not  made  that  progress  I  had  honied 
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fur ;  nevertheless,  the  orango,  lemon,  banana,  planLtin,  aad 
cocoB-nnt  trees  arc  in  beautiful  order;  while  the  pumpkins, 
melons.  &r.,  give  ample  promise. 

"  As  regards  rlimnte,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion  tliat  il  is  as  fine  as  any  tropical  one  in  the  wotW.  We 
have  had  very  hard  labour,  and  l^een  constantly  exposed  to  ibe 
sun ;  occasionally  the  thermometer  in  the  shnde  has  been  yB°  and 
1(X)°;  yet  not  one  serious  case  of  sickness  has  occurred.  Some 
dis{)ositioR  to  scurvy  in  tno  individuals  had  manifested  itself,  but 
bv  timely  means  it  has  been  overcome.  We  have  now  a  stock  of 
cattle  for  a  month,  and  1  look  for  a  further  supply  on  the  rclum 
of  the  schooner  Esu'miftim  from  Timor.  That  vessel  sailed  in 
December  last  for  ibe  islands  to  the  northward,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  trade;  and  on  board  her  I  sent  Mr.  G.  W.  Earl, 
whose  interesting  account  of  bis  voyage  is  amongst  my  other 
reports.  He  found  a  considerable  Christian  population,  under 
the  guidance  uf  some  intelligent  Dutch  missionaries,  and  bas 
given  me  so  much  information,  and  caused  such  a  desire  on  my 
part  for  more,  that  1  |mr))ose  proceeding  to  Little  Mon  and 
Kissa  in  the  Britomart  about  the  end  of  this  month.  My  absence 
will  probably  not  exceed  fourteen  or  sixteen  days ;  and  on  my  re- 
turn I  hope  to  find  the  ship  from  India,  by  which  E  trust  I  sh^l  be 
able  to  give  a  further  account  of  these  highly-interesting  islands. 

"  In  concluding  this  brief  despatch  I  feel  that  I  am  abun- 
dantly warranted  in  congratulating  the  British  government  on 
their  having  caused  the  occupation  of  this  noble  harbour,  and  on 
the  acquisition  to  the  country  of  a  colony  which  must  answer  all 
the  purposes  contempialed  by  Her  Majesty's  government  in  its 
formation  ;  nor  can  I  entertain  a  doubt  but  that,  with  the  due  en- 
couragement it  will  receive  from  home,  its  aibnirable  geographical 
jmsition  wUl  excite  attention,  its  capabilities  for  mercantile  pur- 
poses be  appreciated,  and  its  soil,  which  evidently  will  produce 
the  most  valuable  articles,  be  speedily  and  successfully  cultivated." 

[By  more  recent  accounts  from  Sir  G.  Bremer,  dated  8th  of 
March,  we  learn  that  be  had  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  islands, 
and  Ibat  the  little  colony  was  still  going  on  favourably.  The  de- 
spatch was  accompanied  by  a  chart  of  Port  Essington,  by 
Captain  Owen  Staidey,  R.N.,  drawn  on  the  scale  of  two  inches 
to  a  mile,  giving  all  the  soundings.  Sec. :  from  this  it  appears  that 
the  site  of  the  new  town  of  Victoria,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Imr- 
bour,  is  on  a  peninsula,  about  70  feet  above  the  water,  about  4^ 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  port  or  bay,  which  exiemts  about  16 
miles  in  adue  north  and  south  direction.  The  centre  of  the  town 
lies  in  1 1"  ecy  30"  S.  Ial„  and  132°  9'  long.  E.  of  Greenwich.  Var. 
a"  Of  E.  in  183y.] 
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IT. — On  the  Longitude  of  Valparaiso  and  Cailao,  in  a  Letter 
from  Baron  Alexander  von  Humbolpt.  . 

Sans  Soueiy  near  Pohdam,  Sept  6,  1839* 
Sir,—- *I  have  long  delayed  to  express  the  hcxmageof  my  lively 
gratitude  for  your  kindness  in  enabling  me  so  soon  to  profit  by 
the  important  observations  which  enrich  the  Second  Part  of 
Volume  IX.  of  the  London  Geographical  JoumaL  A  journey 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  into  Bohemia  has  delayed  the  renewed 
expression  of  my  high  esteem>  and  of  the  always  increasing  in- 
terest  caused  by  reading  a  journal  so  rich  in  origmal  material  and 
so  carefully  edited. 

The  too  flattering  manner  in  which  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  has  in  his  excellent  address  mentioned  my 
trifling  and  antediluvian  astronomical  labours  in  tropical  America 
has  imposed  upon  me  the  task  of  examining  again>  and  by  com- 
parison with  new  and  good  observations,  the  position  of  some 
points  to  which  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  in  his  admirable  work  (Ap- 
pendix to  the  Voyages  of  the  Beagle),  has  attached  especial  in- 
terest. Among  the  points  which  I  have  determined  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Cailao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  as  much  so  as  Cumana,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Havanah,  are  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  luminous  and 
rigorous  statement  which  Captain  Fitz  Roy  has  given  of  the 
whole  of  his  chronometric  determinations,  in  which,  in  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  globe,  only  33  seconds  of  time  are  to  be  accounted 
for,  to  be  divided  over  a  great  number  of  separate  meridian  dis< 
tances.  Captain  Fitz  Roy  says,  **  Cailao,  Sydney,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (App.  p.  345),  are  three  remote  points  which 
might  be  selected  (for  comparison),  rather  than  others,  because 
generally  supposed  to  be  well  determined ;  if  the  Beagle's  posi- 
tion of  Cailao  be  proved  incorrect,  then  must  Humboldt's  (calcu- 
lated by  Oltmanns)  be  also  incorrect." 

It  will  probably  be  agreeable  to  you,  sir,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  some  new  researches  on  this  point  My  longitude 
of  Cailao  rests,  as  you  know,  on  the  passage  of  Mercury  of  the 
9th  November,  1802.  The  interior  contact,  the  surer  of  the 
two,  gave  5h.  18m.  18s. ;  the  mean  of  the  two  contacts  5h.  18m.  l6s.^ 
reckoning  always  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  M.  Oltmanns  has 
compared  my  obser\'ation  with  others  made  at  Greenwich,  Paris^ 
Sieberg,  Lilienthal^  Berlin,  Cette,  and  Copenhagen  (Humboldt, 
Rec.  dObs,  Asir,,  vol.  ii.  p.  421-427).  A  long  series  of  lunar 
distances  taken  in  the  voyage  of  Captain  Duperrey  gives 
5h.  18m.  l6'3s. ;  Lartiguc  finds,  by  distances  and  chronometric 
measurements  from  Quilca,  3h.  18m.  0-7s.  (Givry,  Conn,  des 
"^ems,    1827,  p.   258) ;    and   Captain  Fitz   Roy  decides  upon 
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5h.  18m.  iGs.  {App.,  p.  349),  reatiug  ujxjn  the  longitude  of  Val- 
paraiso. Now,  m  the  cxpeilition  of  ihe  Beagle.,  41).  5(iin.  73.  is 
adopted  aa  the  lon«riludc  of  Valparaiso,  and  for  the  difference  of 
longitudes  between  Valparaiso  and  Callao,  Oh.  1'lta.  9s.  ^fow, 
dh.  ISm.  l6s,  is  precisely  the  longitude  which  the  two  contacts 
gave  me,  and  £  seconds  of  time  less  than  that  by  the  exterior  con- 
tact of  the  passage  of  Mercury  in  1 H02, 

The  jiassage  of  Mercury  over  tJie  disk  of  the  sun  in  1832  hav- 
ing been  oh3er\-ed  by  M.  Scholtz  at  Lima,  and  at  Brcslaw  liy  M. 
Boguslawski,  I  re(|aested  M.  Galle.  as»stant  aslroiiuiner  at  the 
Royal  ObserTalory  at  Berlin,  to  calculate  the  passage. 
M.  Galle  found,  for  the  longitude  of  Lima, 

L.  m.      s. 

i>    17  414  by  the  interior  contact. 

5    17  48'3  by  the  exterior  contact, 
mean.  5h.  17m.  45s.      Now,  I  found  Lima  (o  the  east  of  Callao 
{Rer.  dObs.  Astr.,  tome  ii.  p.  428),  by  chronometer, — 

1802,  Nov,    9     .      .      .   SS'fi  '  '■' 

„       Dec,   14      .      .      .    312  '      , 

„      17    .     .     .  e7'8  

„        .,      07     .    ■.      .  27-2 


28-7 
whence  it  results  that,  by  tlie  transit  of  Mercury  in  1832,  the 
longitude  of  Callao  is,  accortUng  to  M.  Galle,  5h,  18m.  1378., 
while  the  passage  of  1802  gives  ,3h.  16m.  18s.,  and  Captain  Filz 
Roy  decides  u[>on  5h.  18m.  iCs.  The  accuracy  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  longitude  of  Callao  seems  thus,  for  the  last  30  years, 
to  have  been  circumscribed  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits. 

As  absolute  astronomical  observations  ought  to  claim  attention  in 
preferenco  to  relative  and  chronometric  observations,  allow  me  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  position  of  Valparaiso.  The  occulta- 
tion  of  the  alar,  644  of  the  Scorpion,  was  observed  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1821,  with  much  accuracy,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall.  Mr. 
Foster,  an  observer  and  calculator  generally  very  exact,  acci- 
dentally made  a  mistake  in  the  calculation  of  this  occultation, 
which  gives,  not  4h.  55m.  15s„  as  Mr.  Foster  thought,  but 
4h.  56m.  l6-6s.,  for  the  fort  of  San  Antonio  at  Valparaiso.  M, 
Oltmanns,  according  to  Bode  (^Astronomische  Lehrbuch  Jut 
1829,  P-  197),  in  a  memoir  already  written  in  September,  1826, 
pointed  out  the  mistake  in  the  calculation  by  the  comparison 
of  the  elements.  Now.  the  occultation  of  Antares*  gives 
4h.  jGm.  42s. :  we  have,  therefore,  by  the  mean  of  two  occulta- 
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tiont  4h.  56iD.  99b.  set  74''  7'  W;  but,  as  hmar  distances  aad  the 
satellites  give  74''  and  73''  59',  M.  OUmams,  in  a  MS.  meBwir 
which  he  oommunicated  to  me  shortly  before  Us  deeth,  as- 
sumes as  longitude  of  Fort  San  Antonio  at  Valpaxaiso,  74^  2f  = 
4h.  56m.  89,9  which  only  diffins  a  seoond  in  time  from  the  result 
obtained  in  the  memorable  expedition  under  Captains  King  and 
Fitz  Roy. 

Captain  Beechey  has  published  (Nawt.  Mag.,  April,  18S8) 
an  important  result  obtained  by  the  moon*s  passage  over  the 
meridian.  Fourteen  days*  obsenrations,  compared  with  Cambridge, 
Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  diflfer  only  27  se* 
oonds  in  time,  and  the  whole  of  these  transits  gives  4h.  55ra.  59* Is. : 
120  lunar  distances  give  Captain  Beechey  4h.  55m.  5d*4s. ;  mean 
4h.  55m.  56'l2s.,  only  12  seconds  of  time  less  than  the  whole  of 
the  occultations,  satellites,  and  lunar  distances  had  given  to  my 
fri^ad  and  colleague,  Oltmanns.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the 
first-class  observations  only,  for  Callao  of  the  two  passages  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun*s  disk,  for  Valparaiso  of  the  two  occulta- 
tions calculated  by  M.  Oltmanns,  and  of  the  lunar  transits  of 
Captain  Beechey,  we  have^ — 

h.  m.     s. 
Callao      .      .      .     5   18  15'8 
Valparaiso     .      .     4  56  12*4* 

Difference  of  longitude  0  22     3*4 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  four  chronmnetric  trials  of — 

Malespina      .      •  5  26  28 

Captain  B.  Hall .  5  3 1   47 

Lartigue   .      .      .  5  30  43 

Fitz  Roy  .      .      .  5  32  15 


0  22     1-4 


Perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  to  exclude  the  result  by  Malespina 
as  differing  the  most. 

fay  the  comparison  of  the  elements  of  c&lculation  given  by  Bode,  Atir.  Jakrk  ytir, 
1828^.  182.    The  result  is  not  7P  30'  50•5'^  but  71''  51'  25'^  west  of  6i«enwieh. 

*  To  remind  us  how  useful  it  is  to  submit  old  observations  to  rigorous  calcula- 
tions, I  will  cite  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  11th  of  March,  1709,  obeerred  by 
Feuill^e.  This  eclipse  gave  Triesaeckcr  4h.  &6m.  29*4s. ;  Mcc^in,  4h.  56m.  33a. ; 
Oltmanns,  4h.  56m.  41s.  (Paris).  I  acknowledge  that  the  longitude  which  remdta 
from  the  transits  by  Captain  Beechey,  generally  so  worthy  of  confidence,  appeared 
to  me  to  give  a  longitude  rather  too  much  to  the  east ;  for  we  have  now  definitively 
for  Valparaiso^— 

h.    ra.     8. 

4    56    41  Feuill^e  and  Oltmanns. 

4    56      7  Fitz  Roy. 

4    56    29  Occultation  of  Basil  HalU 

4    55    56  Beechey. 

Oltmannt  prafimd  4h.56m«  8i. 


Lotiffttade  of  Valparaiso  and  Callctn. 

astronomical  tfibles  nre  grailually  corrected,  il  I 
rcrisc  former  calrulatioiu. 
I  found  C  umana  i>y  an  erltpsc  of  the  sun  4U.  25in.  5  1 1 
Bv  chronometers    4     2(j       4 
Ij'y  the  satellites     4     S6        (i 
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On  the  7th  of  Noveml>er,  17!I9,  I  had  a  gtxid  obserr&tion 
of  the  Imm.  1 1.  SaLellite.  wilh  a  very  clear  sky.  This  nhscrvntion, 
published  by  Bnron  von  Zach  during  my  journey  on  the  Orinoco, 
gives,  bv  tlie  tables  fif  Delambre,  Ah.  Sim.  33«.  ;  a  corresponding 
observation  at  Marseilles  makes  Cumana  in  4h.  Sfim.  SU,  This 
observation  of  the  II.  Satellite  has  just  been  calculated  with  the  ex- 
cellent tables  of  Damoiseau,  by  M.  Wolfers,  a  very  exact  and  prac- 
tised calculator,  it  girea4h.'2(»n.3'99.,  which,  as  a  single  observa- 
tion, only  differs  4  seconds  from  the  jfeneral  mean.  At  this  moment 
there  are  so  few  persons  who  occupy  themselves  perse\eringly,  and 
with  the  accuracy  that  the  present  state  of  science  admits  (A,  with 
astrtinomical  geography,  especially  for  points  situntnd  out  of 
Europe,  that  you  will  oblige  us  much  if  from  time  to  time  you 
would  transmit  to  me  observations  for  occullations,  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  and  of  moon-culminating  stars,  as  I  have  the  means  here  of 
submitting  them  to  a  rigorous  calculation. 

The  volume  of  Mr,  Charles  Darwin  is  an  admirable  supple- 
ment to  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle :  it  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  pubUshcd.  Mr.  Darwin  unites  to  sagacity  for  detailed 
observations  enlarged  views  in  general  physics,  I  should  rather 
say  in  natural  philosophy,— views  which  embrace  at  once  geology. 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  and  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature on  the  organic  types  of  the  primitive  world. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  this  great  expedition  to  the  southern 
regions  of  America  should  have  induced  your  able  geographer, 
Mr.  John  Arrowsmith.  to  compile  his  Ijeautiful  map  of  the  whole 
of  the  nintinent  of  South  America. 

I  offer  up  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  magnetic 
expedition  under  Captain  James  Ross,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  stations  which  we  owe  to  the  munificence  of  the  British 
government  r  if  il  is  true  that  the  letter  1  addressed  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  to  the  Royal  Society  has  conlrlbutcd  to 
these  undertakings  so  useful  to  science,  I  should  congratulate 
myself  on  having  hnd  the  courage  to  plead  so  excellent  a  cause. 
I  hope  that  Captain  Ross  has  on  board  the  necessary  apparatus 
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for  observing  magnetic  dip  at  sea,  as  M.  Adolph  Erman^  mad 
myself  have  done.  As  a  stratum  of  water  of  immense  tbickaess 
covers  the  surface  of  the  globe,  these  observations,  beii^  less 
affected  by  local  perturbations,  are  of  great  importance  even  when 
they  may  be  made  with  less  precision. 

We  shall  also  learn  if  the  showers  of  shooting-stars  firom  the 
10th  to  the  l£th  of  August,  and  from  the  12th  to  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, are  visible  far  towards  the  South  Pole. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  months  I  have  been  daily  occumed 
with  the  directions  of  the  chains  of  mountains  in  Central  Asiii, 
and  with  a  new  edition  of  the  two  volumes  of  FragmenM  de  Qeo^ 
logie  et  de  Climatologie  Asiatique8,  which  I  published  after  my 
return  from  Siberia.  There  still  remains  much  doubt  as  to  the 
position  and  names  of  the  lakes  which  in  the  plateau  of  Pamer  are 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus ;  I  know  nothing  more  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Sini-gul  and  ''  Lake  Victoria''  of  lieut^rant  Wood,  except 
the  few  lines  contained  in  the  ^  Bombay  Gazette*  and  the  ^  Asiatic 
Journal*  for  November,  1838. 

Has  the  Geographical  Society  nothing  more  precise  on  the 
topography  of  Pamer,  than  some  astronomical  observations  of 
Lieutenant  Wood,  companion  of  the  courageous  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  ?  This  lake,  at  15,600  feet  above  the  sea,  is  of  the  more 
importance  to  me,  as,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Stanidas 
Julien,  professor  of  Chinese  literature  at  the  College  de  France 
at  Paris,  I  shall  publish  a  very  curious  notice  on  the  plateau  of 
Pamer,  extracted  from  the  unpublished  travels  of  Hiouenthsong, 
a  Buddhist  traveller  of  the  7th  century. 

Alexander  Humboldt. 
To  Captain  Washington,  R.N. 

P.S. — Mr.  Schoniburgk  continues  to  explore  with  the  same 
ardour.  I  hope  that  he^will  reach  the  Cerro  Duida,  the  forest  of 
Bertholletia,  and  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  where  I  was  almost 
devoured  by  mosquitoes.  May  this  excellent  young  man,  my 
countryman,  always  enjoy  tlie  kindness  of  your  illustrious  society! 

■■■'■■      I  ■'        ■  ■■  -^-^         *■■■—■  ■  I  ■■!■■»■  Ill  l»^ M  ■■  ^1  -  ^■■■.■■■.  ■■  ■       ^p^,^—  M     ^^^—^^^1—1^^—^^-      I     «  ■    I  ■       I 

*  M.  Ermau  has  described  bis  apparatus  in  Schttmocher*t  Attr.  Nach.,  1839, 
p.  364. 
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ITI. — Some  Notex  an  the  Galfx  of  Kos  and  Symi,  in  Anati^ia. 
By  Lieutenant  Saumarez  Bkock,  R  N.  Cummunicatcd 
by  CapUun  Beaufort,  H^tlrographer,  Corr.  Insl,  France. 

Malta,  Q,Of.h  March.  1839. 
I  HAVE  at  k'nglli  the  satJsractlon  of  forwarding  the  chart  of  the 
gulf  of  Kos.  on  the  soutb-westem  i«ast  of  Anatolia,  wilh  the 
surveys  of  the  various  harbours  contained  in  it,  tog:ether  with 
some  sketches  of  the  land,  from  the  points  most  useful  to  distin- 
guish the  approaches  to  them. 

The  gulf  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly  (50  miles  from  east  to 
we6t,  and  is  very  deep,  no  bottom  in  the  middle  of  it  wilh  300 
fathoms  of  line,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  ibe  shore  seldom  less 
than  from  M  to  70  falhoms.  No  chart  extant  gives  an  idea  of 
ilB  shape  or  extent,  and  the  isthmus  has  been,  liitberlo,  laid  down 
^^srently  by  guess.  In  the  summer  months  the  upper  part  of 
the  golf  is  unhealthy,  and  is  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in 
""order  to  escape  llie  malaria :  this,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
fresh  water  on  the  coast,  rendered  our  survey  a  work  of  some 
difficulty.  I  have  completetl  the  town  and  harbour  of  Budriin  on 
the  scale  of  y  inches  to  a  mile  :  I  have  traced  the  ancient  walls, 
Uid  fancy  1  have  {bscovercd  the  site  of  the  mausoleum,  which 
has  been  so  often  sought  for  unsuccessfully,  and  have  got  sketches 
uf  the  hat  relie/n  in  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  have  little  doubt 
but  that  they  were  brought  from  that  celehrated  monument. 
The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  almost  uninhabited,  but  the  numerous 
remains  of  hoth  modern  and  ancient  edifices  prove  that  in  former 
times  it  must  have  been  densely  peopled.  The  description  of 
the  isthmus  given  by  Herodotus  is  true  to  this  day  :  it  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad  :  a  natural  ravine,  which  extends  from  the  gulf 
of  Symi,  might,  with  a  little  exertion,  and  by  digging  through  a 
hill  of  inconsiderable  height,  convert  the  Triopium  promontory 
into  an  island.  The  structure  of  the  isthmus  appears  to  be  vol- 
canic: it  is  composed  of  small  vitrified  rocks  resembling  lava, 
and  would,  doubtless,  much  annoy  workmen  in  excavating 
through  it;  although  modems  who  might  undertake  the  task 
would  find  no  great  difficultj  in  connecting  the  two  gulfs  of  Kos 
and  Symi  by  a  canal.  I  send  a  drawing  of  a  gate  standing 
amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient  Keramus,  interesting  both  from  its 
antiquity,  its  solidity,  its  complete  slate  of  preservation,  and  the 
elaborate  manner  in  which  it  is  ornamented.  The  city  has  been 
of  moderate  size,  but  contains  the  remains  of  temples  and  porti- 
coes, which  seem  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 
leaving,  however,  enough  to  show  the  wealth  and  good  laste  of 
its  former  inhabitants :  after  much  search  I  found  some  imperfect 
inscriptions.     The  dour-way  and  gate  at  Keramus  approach  in 
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W,^ypl]an   style  of  architocturc,    which  frequently 
,  but  no  others  arc  thus  ornamented.     The 
Ophagi  found  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  is  consi- 
Jtspecially  at  Kernmus,  where  a  double  line  seems 
I  the  priacipal  entrance  to  the  city :    they  are  very 
all  been  opened.     Some  fluted  columns,  with 
[lals  and  well-esecuted  amphoric  and  grape'vincs, 
.■\c  that  a  temple  to  Bact'hus  once  existed  there : 
1  excellent  preservation,  but  prostrate  and  over- 
nil  shrubs.     The  city  has  passed  through  many 
Iveral  styles   of  architecture  may  be  seen.     The 
I"  plainly  traced,  and  in  some  places  perfect,  are 
llopean,  repaired  at  different  periods  with  Hellenic 
linrdcd  by  square  towers  at  unequal  intervals  :  they 
■  1  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  joininj^  tLe  north  end 
II  a  small  hill  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  range 
n  square  fort,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  which 
lieen  the  citadel.      At  Giova,  at  the  head  of  the 
Kome  tombs  cut  in  llie  rock,  of  which  1  also  en- 
T  and  ground  plan. 

p  teller  was  accompanied  liy  two  large  charts  of  the 
1  the  scale  of  i  J  inch  to  a  mile,  showing 
I  ancient  towns,  the  heighls  of  all   the  mountains. 
various  plans  of  ruins  and  several    coloured 
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remark^  that  the  latest  Russian  maps  had^  so  to  spcak^  doubled 
the  existence  of  a  whole  series  of  localities^  for  we  saw  on  them 
the  names  of  many  villages  in  Kamchatka^  situated  between  the 
port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Kam- 
chatka^ noted  a  second  time  along  the  direct  line  between  the  said 
port  and  the  town  of  Bolcheresk.  The  truth  is,  that  all  these 
villages  twice  mentioned  really  exist  only  once,  and  that  they 
were  not  aware  at  St.  Petersburg  that  steep  mountains  prevented 
travellers  from  passing  direct  from  St.  Peter  and  Paul  to  Bol- 
cheresk, but,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  them  to  go  first  towards 
the  N.,  by  the  same  road  which  leads  to  the  sources  of  the  Kam- 
chatka^ and  not  to  turn  to  the  south-west  till  they  had  reached  a 
large  ravine  which  opens  in  a  transverse  direction  through  the 
mass  of  mountains  which  bound  the  course  of  the  river  Avatcha. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  dwell  upon  these  corrections  m  the 
delineation  of  the  form  of  the  country  and  Its  conformation^ 
because  they  alone  can  offer  a  solid  basis  to  the  comparative  com- 
binations of  geology,  and  authorise  our  theories  upon  the  volcanic 
character  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  upon  the  origin  of  its 
mountains,  its  lakes,  its  eruptions  of  thermal  waters  and  vapours. 
I  shall  soon  publish  a  circumstantial  account  of  my  visit  to  Kam- 
chatka, which  will  supply  all  that  must  be  deficient  in  a  map  on 
the  points  I  have  alluded  to ;  and  I  now  content  myself  with  some 
preliminary  observations  upon  the  general  character  of  the  geolo- 
gical phenomena  of  this  country,  which,  from  its  position  upon  the 
natural  limits  of  the  old  continent,  seems  to  deserve  particular 
attention. 

Though  the  volcanoes  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka are  upon  two  great  regular  circles  or  geodesic  lines,  we 
find  mountains  of  two  kinds  mixed,  and  almost  in  contact,  in  each 
of  the  two  series,  the  characters  of  which  are  quite  distinct,  and 
indicate  an  essentially  different  origin.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
illustrate  this  fact  by  a  single  example,  in  directing  your  attention 
to  the  two  mountains  called  Shiveluch,  lat.  56^  40',  and  the 
Pic  de  Kliuchevsk,  lat.  5G°  20':  the  latter  presents  a  large 
base  swelling  in  an  elliptic  curve,  and  crowned  by  four  cones,  one 
of  which  is  us  high  as  Mont  Blanc.  I  have  seen  this  in  pic- 
turesque and  sublime  activity,  and  approached  the  burning  lava, 
which  poured  forth  a  continuous  stream,  till  I  reached  the  height 
of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  in  this  ascent,  and  during 
several  days  that  I  was  exploring  the  valley  and  deep  ravines  that 
furrow  the  circumference  of  the  cones  and  the  base  of  this  im- 
mense volcano,  I  sought  in  vain  to  find  some  very  compact  rocks 
(if  I  may  say  so),  formed  by  a  single  jet,  and  that  one  have  might 
likened  to  the  structure  of  a  gi*anitic  mountain  or  any  other 
primitive  rock,  and  consequently  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  a 
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sort  of  crystallized  skeleton,  into  which  the  streams  and  frag- 
ments of  lava  luul  only  passed  as  by  a  previously-confined  venU 
On  the  contrary,  though  the  sides  of  this  Pic  present  in  many 
places  walls  100  feet  high,  these  masses  arc  always  blistered 
and  impressed  with  the  character  of  ordinary  streams  of  hiva«  still 
hot^  and  which  have  only  just  had  time  to  set.  The  one  and  the 
other  consist  of  an  augitic,  amorphous,  and  strongly-blistered 
mass,  with  large  crystals  of  Labrador  felspar. 

Compare  with  this  volcanic  group  the  mountain  Shivelnch, 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  it  on  the  N.,  and  which^  in  q>ite 
of  a  considerable  chemical  conformity  between  its  masses  and 
tlie  lavas  of  the  Pic  dc  Kliuchcvsk,  differs  altogether  in  its 
outline  and  in  the  texture  of  the  component  rocks.  The  sketch  I 
have  addcil  to  my  map  will  at  once  show  it  lias  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  an  inflated  ball,  or  to  a  cone  of  piled  fragments. 
Shiveluch,  on  the  contrary*,  presents  the  aspect  of  a  principal 
crater  and  several  subordinate  ones,  in  the  form  of  tables  or 
plains,  each  of  which  is  comprisoJ  between  two  parallel*  vertical 
sides,  terminated  at  the  top  by  an  inclined  plane.  These  upper 
surfaces  terminate  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  mountain,  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  all  these  immense  prisms  unite 
and  are  lost.  I  allow  that  at  first  sight  the  form  of  this  out- 
line made  me  look  upon  Shiveluch  as  a  mass  forced  from 
beneath  the  surface  at  a  single  eruption,  in  a  state  very  near  con- 
solidation, and  through  apertures  that  previous  pressure  had 
opened  in  the  sliape  of  a  star ;  but  what  still  further  strengthened 
this  hy|X)thesis  is,  that  the  jiarts  of  this  mountain  consist  of  a  per- 
fectly crystalline  rock,  a>mposecl  of  albite  and  amphibole,  which, 
though  evidently  pyroxene,  resemble  flowing  lava  as  little  as  the 
granitic  rix^ks  of  the  Alps,  or  any  others  that  we  call  primitive. 
The  result  of  several  similar  examinations  was  to  convince  me 
that  the  volc^iu>es  on  the  E.  of  Kamchatka  owe  their  origin  to 
two  entirolv  distinct  causes.  Some  of  these  mountains,  such  as 
Shiveluch,  and  those  like  it,  api>ear  to  me  formed  at  a  period 
when  the  hanlened  crust  that  covered  the  melted  nucleus  of  our 
planet  had  still  so  little  thickness  that  it  cracked  by  the  molecular 
exi>aiision  of  those  beds  that  were  in  process  of  crystallization 
l)eneath.  Of  this  number  must  have  been  (both  in  Kamchatka 
and  in  America,  where  it  forms  the  summits  of  several  of  the 
C\>nlilleras)  the  n>cks  ctnnj>4>sed  of  albite  and  amphibole,  which 
at  that  time  forcoil  itself  in  masses  throus^h  the  crevices  it  opencil 

**  I  mu»t  ohsen'o  that  tho  foot  of  those  vertical  sUes  is  surrounded  and  concealed 
to  a  oonsuKrabio  height  by  tVai;inc:iis  which  at.nosjthoric  ai^ency  has  detached  and 
cannhli-ii  fr\»5n  ih^ir  \w  u  ma^^i.  The  saiue  ajjvu'.s  cdu:iO  a\al.iuchts  of  slone.  which 
>ie  hoard  iV.l  wuh  ihe  uoi*e  of  thundor  Ov'n'inualiy.  d.iriiig  ^evt-ral  da\s  we  paN-o-l 
on  iho  Shivohicli  and  t.c  ptaius  In  nealh. 
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for  itself — as  we  see  ice,  when  formed  beneath  a  solid  body,  split 
it,  inject  itself,  and  pass  through  it  in  the  form  of  prisms,  bj  the 
repulsive  tendency  of  its  molecules  at  the  moment  of  freezing 
alone.  Such  a  formation,  if  not  unheard  of,  is  become  very  rare 
now — probably  because,  through  the  constant  escape  of  central 
heat  in  the  earth,  the  consolidated  bed  has  already  acquired  such 
thickness,  that  the  masses  sotting  beneath  cannot  penetrate  it 
entirely  by  the  power  of  their  molecular  expansion.  All  that  we  now 
see  of  volcanic  action,  either  in  the  volcanoes  of  Kamchatka  or  those 
of  other  countries,  is  very  evidently  owing  to  the  co-operation  of 
steam,  the  elasticity  of  wluch  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the 
fusion  of  lavas,  or,  at  800**  of  Reaumur,  raises  and  expels  by  former 
passages  streams  of  mineral  bodies,  whose  density  is  much  lessened, 
and  consequently  their  passage  facilitated  by  innumerable  babbles 
of  gas  and  vapours  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  As  to  the 
body  of  mountains  which  occupy  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the 
I)cninsula,  I  found  them  bristled  with  a  number  of  volcanic  lavas 
which  rise  up  and  appear  set  in  rocks  more  or  less  evidently 
pyrogenic.  I  have  drawn  upon  the  margin  of  my  map  one  of 
the  streams  of  augitic  lava  that  I  observed  in  this  central  chain 
of  Kamchatka  (Volcan  des  Baidares).  The  conical  heaps  of 
scoriae  and  volcanic  cinders,  as  well  as  the  furrows  and  "mo- 
raines" which  the  lava-torrents  have  excavated  before  them,  still 
look  so  fresh,  that  they  continually  tempt  us  to  consider  them  the 
result  of  a  recent  eruption ;  and  yet  the  natives  declare  that  no 
change  in  the  mountains  has  occurred  from  time  immemorial. 
The  western  side  of  Kamchatka  is  composed  of  neptunian, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks.  I  observed  the  chalk-formation 
and  lignites  very  rich  in  yellow  amber,  covered  with  ferruginous 
sandstone.  This  disposition  has  doubly  interested  me,  since  I 
compared  it  with  the  famous  amber-formation  on  the  shores  of 
the  I^altic,  near  Konigsberg.  It  is  really  curious  to  find  at  so 
great  a  distance  (as  between  the  Baltic  and  the  sea  of  Okotsk) 
contemporary  beds  whose  mineralogical  characters  so  minutely 
resemble  each  other. 

I  have  collected  a  good  number  of  fossil  shells  from  these  two 
formations,  and  propose  shortly  giving  you  the  result  of  my  com- 
parison of  the  two. 

Adolpii  Erman. 
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Iiirncil  to   England,  after  an  absence  uf  seven 

uf  wliii-h   were  passed  in  countries  at   this 

liar  inUrcst  to  every  Enftlishinan,  I  am  induced 

ief  outline  of  my  travels,  while  the  more  de- 

lirepaiinfr  for  publitotion,  may  not  be  unacccpt- 

■ra  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

lid  ill  October,    1H,j2,  I    passed  through  Con- 

<ond,  and  Kurdistan,  to  Persia,  where  I  resided 

r  months  with  Sir  John  Campbell,  then  British 

|i  t  of  Tehran  ;  from  whence  the  principal  cxcur- 

iS  into  MnKanderan.      1  ihcncc  descended  by  the 

|isbire,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  Bombay. 

(if  health,  an  anxious  desire  for  breathing 
t  prospect  of  enjoyment  among'  the  magnificent 
Jiialaya,  combined  to  send  me  to  the  north  of  India, 
lie  least  intention  of  visitingwhen  I  Icfl  England. 
.  liltle  in  the  mountains  betncen  Simlali  and 
I'led  into  the  plains  to  visit  the  Taj,  at  Agiah, 
.,  after  n  great  ileal  of  delay,  obtained  leave 
1  proceed  to  Kashmir,  I   started  direct  for 
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capital  by  liiin,  nnil  trenteJ  willi  the  t;reatcst  kindness  and 
respoct.  as  liaviiig  Ueen  the  drsl  EnglislimBn  who  b.id  paid  him  a 
visit.  So  fine  a  field  iuduced  me  to  pay  him  a  second  and  a  thinl. 
I  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Nubra  Taoh,  whence  flows  the 
great  nortlicrn  branch  of  the  Indus,  but  was  (although  I  entered 
the  valley  of  Nubri)  foiled  by  the  trpatmenl  I  experienced  from 
the  insolent  servants  of  Gulab  Singh,  of  Jambu.  one  of  the  rajahs, 
who,  hanng  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  common  soldiers  by 
Ranjit,  have  eventually  become  too  powerful  for  their  master, 
and  prevented  my  moving  forward,  in  the  teeth  of  the  jiositive 
orders  of  the  Mahti  Rajah,  given  in  full  derbar.  U  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  here  to  what  causes  1  attribute  the  treatment  I  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  more  I  see  and  hear,  since  ray  return,  of  the 
great  anxiety  for  information  about  those  countries,  the  more 
annoying  is  the  reflection  on  what  I  might  hare  done,  had  I  been 
fairly  assisted  only  to  the  rslent  that  I  ought  and  sought  to  have 
been,  as  a  private  English  traveller. 

A  second  attempt  about  this  time  last  year  to  reach  the  source 
and  the  frontiers  of  Yar-kand,  by  another  path,  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  snow  falling  upon  the  passes  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  usunl  lime.  I  returned  to  India  through  Kash- 
mir and  the  mountain  states  and  towns  on  the  N.  of  the  Panj-ab, 
some  of  which,  such  as  Cliambak,  Badrawar,  Dodah,"|&c.,  have 
never  been,  I  believe,  previously  visited  by  any  European  tra- 
veller. I  have  also,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  mapped  the 
whole  of  the  last -mentioned  counlry.  and  connected  it  with 
Ludh'yanah  ;  so  that  the  map  1  bat'e  made  is  tlmt  of  the  whole  of 
Alpine  India  on  the  N.  of  the  Panj-ab,  including  Kashmir,  Great 
and  Little  Tibet,  the  course  of  the  Indus,  more  or  leas  correctly, 
from  Ladilk'h  to  the  plain  of  Peshawar,  and  the  whole  of  the 
hill  country  between  Kashmir  and  Ludb'ydnah.  The  fosse  and 
ruins  on  the  Siknnder-ke-D'har,  or  Hill  of  Alexander,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Moorcrofi,  I  seriously  believe  to  bo  the  remains  of 
the  altars  of  Alexander.  The  Rajah  of  Mandeh  assured  me  that, 
although  the  place  has  frequently  been  used  ns  a  fort,  yet  that  the 
ditch  and  ruins,  &.C..  had  always  existed  there  from  time  imme- 
morial. 1  found  there  on  a  stone  an  ornament  which  might  have 
passed  for  a  roughly -carved  Orecian  rosette,  which  I  copied, 

I  went  to  Gha:mi  with  the  Lohani  caravan,  along  the  course  of 
the  Gdmal  river.  Kandahar  I  did  not  visit,  as  there  was  then 
nothing  of  particular  interest  about  it.  From  Ghazn{  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Kabul  by  a  bye-road,  seeing  the  famous  dajn  built  by 
Mahmiid,  and  called  the  Bandi-Sult^n.  I  remained  at  K^bul 
three  or  four  monthit,  nnfl  received  every  ciiility  from  Dost 
Mohammed  Kh^n,  and  his  brother,  the  Nawwrtb  Jabbar  Khin, 
whose  guest  I  was.  I  made  several  exoirsions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  K&bul,  but  did  not  cross  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  requisilc 
permission  from  Murfid  Beg,  of  Kunduz,  not  having  been  ob- 
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rauso  the  prespiit  for  him,  which  1  ordered  fmin 
■Drtonatcly  not  f.irwarded  from   Ludh'j-aiiah   till 

It  sliould  have  been. 

Ill  at  Ludh'yanah,  last  March,  I  immcdialely  de- 
i  li»  Bumbay,  \a  ciiinpony  with  General  Churchill, 
led  iiiu  to  lake   advantage  of  the  preparations 

maile  for  him.      i  rettched  Eiirtipe  by  the  ovcr- 
■1;  Egypt. 

lorget  to  mention   that    I    havo   had   the   pinMl 

home  safely  a  (ireal  number  of  sketches,  por- 
Lti  inieresling  cnllection  of  miscellanea,  and  two 
lie  Tiews — one  of  the  vale  of  Kashmir,  and  ihe 
.f  Kabul. 

civen  a  general  outline  of  my  travels,    1    pro- 
answer    to    some    queries    about    the    Dardu 
illey  of  Kashmir  lies  about  N.N.W.  and  S.SK. : 
is  were  continued,  it  would  (as  well  as  I   ran 
irking:  't  on  'he  map),  cut  right  through    the 

ijclievc.  those  which  rise  between  the  Indus  and 
A.  the  Dardu  country  lyinjj  at  their  feet  on  the 

Ilk  of  the  Indus.      I'ls  latitude,  ih.at  is,  the  lati- 
■.  may  be  about  -20  or  £5  miles  below  the  June- 
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wri»t«,  round  which  the  fingers  are  doubled,  and  then  used  in  ge- 
neral buttles  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ancients  used  the  cestus. 
The  Dardfj  country  lies  to  the  south  of  the  great  Himjllaya  chain. 

The  direction  and  distance  of  Iskardrt  from  the  Wulur  lake 
is  about  N.E.  60  miles.  The  direction  of  Ukardo  from  Dnls 
itself  will  be  northerly:  it  is  abont  a  fortnight's  march  from  it, 
the  Sind'h  pass  bein^  much  longer  than  that  by  Bander-piir  and 
Garas.  which  occupies  but  II  ilays.  Iskardd  itself,  like  the 
other  valleys  in  Tibet,  is  an  open  sandy  flat,  18  miles  long,  by 
actual  survey,  surrounded  bv  enormous  mountains  and  washed  by 
the  Indus.  The  rock,  or  kal'ah,  is  about  800  feel  high,  and  was 
once  evidently  washed  on  both  sides  by  the  Indus,  but  now  only 
on  the  western  and  northern.  I  have  once  thought  it  was  the 
Rock  of  Aornos,  but  it  is  too  far  in  the  mountains,  and  loo  barren 
of  trees  to  warrant  belief  of  it.  Kamlah  G'har  in  the  Mandeh 
country,  washed  by  the  deep  Biyas,  answers  the  description  of 
Aomos  better  than  any  place  I  know  (singularly  so,  1  may  say) ; 
but  it  is  on  the  wrong;  side  of  the  Indus.  Tdrd-g'har  (that  is, 
Satarii  G'har,  or  the  Star's  house*),  near  Nar.piir,  in  the  Panjab, 
is  another  such  fort.  Daiirwill,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  Aomos,  if  we 
aretobelieveitlobeontbe  west  of  the  Attak.  It  is  a  strong  moun- 
tain fort,  round  which  runs  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  joins 
the  K.'tbul  river  at  the  Hashtnagar,  on  iho  plain  of  Peshfiwar.f 

As  before  mentioned,  my  map  is  upon  the  scale  of  '2  miles  to 
an  inch;  the  base,  I  repeat,  was  measured  with  great  care  by 
Lieutenant  Mackeson,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Falconer:  I  was 
present  during  part  of  the  time,  and  when  it  was  finished,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  I  had  often  measured  smaller  bases 
in  different  parts  of  the  \'alley,  but  have  made  my  map  of  Kash- 
mir chiefly  from  this.  It  was  measured  on  the  Kariwah,  or  plain 
of  Ddmodar-uilar,  the  same  near  or  upon  which  the  great  serpent 
resitled,  which  frequented  the  waters  when  the  valley  was  a  lake. 
The  direction  of  the  base  was  N.  37°  W.,  its  length  about  3  miles. 

I  obtained  four  small  vocabularies  of  different  languages, 
Kashmi'rian,  Little  Tibetian  (which  differs  considerably  from  the 
Lad4khi),  Chitrili,  and  the  Daiigrf  or  Ghilghiti,  which,  I  am 
told,  much  resembles  the  Hindustani. 

The  mountains  of  Little  Tibet  are  usually  of  much  the  same  ele- 
vation,from  15,000  to  l6,000feet;bul  from  any  open  summit. such 
as  that  at  the  junction  of  the  Astor  valley  with  the  Indus,  whence 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world,  several  mountains  are 
seen  in  different  parts  that  rise  far  above  ihem,  such  as  would  make 
Mont  Blanc  look  small  beside  them.     The  HBr;imdsh  (all  sides} 
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le  valley  of  the  same  name  on  the  Imlus,  the 
whicli  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  stupendous 
iiglt  Parbct  (the  naked  mountain),  or  Diyarmal, 
ly  thit  Little  Tihctiana,  bctwefn  Astor  and  the 
are  of  this  description,      I   have  seen  the  same 
'  from  the  summit  of  the  passes  between  Ladakh 
■lire  the  Nf  iiz-tak  presents  a  most  noble  appear- 

a  pass  from  Little  Tibet  towards  the  Mi'iz-l^, 
-alconor  asecnded  for  several  days  farther  ihan  I 
poor  llr.  Henderstm  visited  NubrA  before  I  did, 
bout  the  same  distance.      He  was  obliged  to  travel 
il  the  fatigues  and  privations  that  he  underwent 
iir  him.  and  he  did  in  my  presence  at  Ludb'yanah. 
frrpiil  losers  by  his  death. 
,  KAshghars  ;  Chiirdl  is  called  Little  Knshghar  by 

At  present,  (  think  that  the  Hindu  Kush  may  be 
■d  to  the  Himalaya  of  Tibet  by  the  Laurcb  pass 

I  and  the  valley  of  the  Dair,  that  which  joins  the 
Inslit-nagar  on  the  plain  of  Peshiwar. 

II  passes  into  Tibet,  the  Bander-pur  and  Guras 
1  Imve  gone  three  times  and  returned  once,  and 

by  which  I  have  twice  returned  to  Kashmir  :  it  is 
although  longer.     After  ascending  the  pass  from 
height  equal  to  that  of  the  Pir  FanjJl  pass,  about 
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VI.— Dwcotjrrid  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  in  February,  1839.  Ex- 
tracted from  the  Journal  of  the  schooner  Eliza  Scott,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  John  Balleny,  communicated  by  Charles 
Enderby,  Esq. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Antarctic  discovery  will  remember 
that  in  the  years  1831-2  Mr.  John  Biscoe,  R.N.,  in  command  of 
the  Tula,  a  brig  belonginp^  to  the  Messrs.  Enderby  of  London, 
discovered  two  portions  of  land,  about  110*^  of  longitude  apart, 
in  the  parallel  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  which  were  respectively 
named  Graham  Land  and  Enderby  Land.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Biscoe  was  again  despatched  by  these  spirited  owners, 
but  the  vessel  was  wrecked.  Nothing  discouraged  by  this  failure, 
and  by  the  heavy  loss  already  incurred,  Messrs.  Enderby,  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  merchants,  determined  on  another  South 
Sea  sealing  voyage,  giving  special  instructions  to  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  that  he  was  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  pushing 
as  far  as  he  could  to  the  south,  in  hopes  of  discovering  land  in  a 
high  southern  latitude. 

The  schooner  Eliza  Scott,  of  154  tons,  commanded  by  Mr. 
John  Balleny,  and  the  dandy-rigged  cutter  Saln'ina,  of  54  tons, 
Mr.  H.  Freeman,  master,  the  vessels  selected  for  this  purpose, 
having  three  chronometers  on  board,  and  well  equipped  with 
whatever  appeared  recpisite  or  desirable  on  such  an  enterprise, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  London  on  the  l6th  July,  1838. 

Sighting  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  two  vessels  crossed  the 
equator  in  22""  40'  W.  longitude,  touched  at  the  island  of  Am- 
sterdam,"^ and  on  the  3rd  December  anchored  in  Chalky  Bay, 
near  the  south-western  angle  of  the  southern  island  of  New 
Zealand,  or,  as  named  by  the  natives,  Tawai  Poenammd. 

During  the  whole  month  of  December,  the  midsummer  of 
these  latitudes,  the  weather  here  was  very  stormy,  with  heavy 
rain,  but  the  vessels  laid  secure  in  Port  Chalky,  or  Port  South, 
an  excellent  harbour,  rather  more  than  3  miles  long  by  1  broad, 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Chalky  Bay,  and  were  fully  occupied 
in  refitting,  watering,  &c.,  and  making  every  preparation  for 
their  scaling  voyage  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  In  speaking  of  Chalky 
Bay,  Capt.  Balleny  says : — 

"  When  about  5  or  6  miles  to  the  westiivard  of  Cape  West,  one  sees 

*  Amsterdam  Island  has  been  confounded  in  most  English  charts  vrith  the  island 
of  St.  Paul,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  same  meridian,  but  about  60  miles  farther 
South.  These  islands,  it  is  believed,  were  discorered  by  Vlaming  in  1696;  and 
from  the  account  of  his  voyage  given  in  Valentyn*s  Oud  en  Nirmo  Oott  Indien,  vol, 
iv.  p.  69,  we  learn  that  in  November  and  December  of  that  year  the  Dutch  navi- 

gator  visited  and  landed  on  both  the  islands,  applying  the  name  of  Amsterdam  to 
le  more  northern.  In  October,  1837,  Captain  VVickham,  in  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Beagle f  determined  the  position  of  the  northern  island  to  be  in  lat.  37^  52',  South 
long.  77°  36'  E.,  Var.  2^  W. ;  elevation  2760  feet:  this  posiUon  is  within  4  miles  of 
the  latitude  of  Amsterdam  Island,  as  given  by  Vlaming  and  D'Entrecasteaux. — £d« 
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the  white  cliffs  of  Chalky  Island  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance :  yet  the  cliffs  arc  not  of  chalk,  as  might  he  supposed  from  the 
name,  hut  of  hard  white  rock.  In  running  down  to  the  S.S.E.  from 
Cape  West  you  see  the  Tabic  Rock  (always  from  10  to  12  feet  ahove 
water)  broad  on  the  starboard  bow.  Now,  by  the  plan  of  Chalky  Bay,* 
given  to  me  bt'fore  my  departure  from  England  by  Capt  Washington, 
Secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society,  when  two  miles  off  Cape  West 
the  Table  Rock  appears  shut  in  with  the  south  point  of  Chalky  laland, 
whereas  it  should  be  placed  more  than  a  mile  farther  west,  or  hearing 
S.S.W.,  and  not  S.£.,  of  the  south  point  of  the  island.  South-easterly 
from  the  Table  Rock  extends  a  very  dangerous  reef,  on  which  the  sea 
in  bad  weather  breaks  furiously,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  is  a  rock 
always  above  water :  this  reef,  about  a  mile  long,  extends  directly  across 
the  entrance  of  Chalky  Bay,  so  that  all  ships  ought  to  make  Cape  West. 
"  There  is  no  hidden  danger  in  beating  up  the  bay,  but  the  soundings 
laid  down  are  all  imaginary :  there  are  no  soundings  till  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  rocks.  I  worked  up  the  bay  with  the  deep-sea  lead  going 
all  the  way,  and  I  never  yet  stnick  the  bottom.  Only  twice  the 
schooner's  length  from  the  rocks,  abreast  of  the  cascade  in  Deep  Bay 
or  Cunaris  Arm,  wc  had  an  up  and  down  cast  with  80  fathoms  and  no 
bottom,  yet  it  is  marked  on  the  chart  10  and  7.  The  entrance  into 
Port  North  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  at  the  top  shoals,  till  there  is  scarce 
water  for  a  boat.  Edwardson's  Arm  forms  a  splendid  harbour.  Port 
Chalky  or  Port  South,  on  the  south  side  of  Chalky  Bay,  is  the  harbour 
generally  used  by  ships  visiting  this  part  of  New  Zealand.  In  the 
entrance,  and  nearly  in  the  middle,  but  rather  nearer  Garden  Island,  is 
a  rock  just  visible  at  high  water.  Looking  uj)  Port  Chalky,  the  first 
bight  or  bend  of  the  land  on  the  left  is  called  Ship  Cove,  and  off  the 
point,  where  10  fathoms  are  marked,  a  reef  runs  up  the  harbour  nearly 
one-third  across  the  cove.  The  EUza  ScoU*s  anchor  was  let  go  in  8 
fathoms,  and  when  she  swung  she  struck  on  the  reef :  about  three  times 
the  ship's  length  from  the  reef  we  had  22  fathoms.  In  mid-channel 
are  marked  8,  7^  6,  and  3  fathoms.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  mid- 
channel  are  35,  25,  22,  18,  15,  and  a  short  cable's  length  from  the 
beach  8  and  9  fathoms.  The  cutter  Sahrina  at  one  time  rode  dose  to 
the  beach  at  the  top  of  the  harbour,  and  had  3  fathoms  under  the  stern. 
The  ground  is  good.  The  passage  between  Garden  Island  and  the 
main  is  merely  a  boat-papsagc,  and  full  of  rocks.  There  is  not  the 
vestige  of  a  hut  in  Port  Chalky.  Preservation  Bay,  to  the  southward, 
is  a  picturesque  spot,  full  of  islands  and  covered  with  wood  :  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  can  hardly  be  described,  but  anchoring  places  are  difficult 
to  find,  the  water  is  so  deep.  The  soil  is  good  ;  most  garden-roots  and 
seeds  grow  well,  and  rye-grass  admirably.  The  plan  of  Chalky  Bay 
and  harbour  are  good,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned :  there 
arc  no  inhabitants  on  this  part  of  the  island :  the  ground  being  covered 
M'iih  wood  produces  myriads  of  flies  of  a  very  poisonous  description ; 

*  A  copy  of  the  plan  given  in  Admiral  Dupcrrey's  Atlas  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Coffui//e,  compiled  by  the  lamentt^d  M.  de  Blosseville  from  information  obtained  at 
Sydney  from  Captain  Kdwardson  and  the  commanders  of  some  English  merchant 
ships.    Sec  also  the  Annalet  det  FoyagrSf  voK  zxix. — Kd. 
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the  bite  of  a  musquito  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it  for  'severity  and 
effect :  it  is  a  small  black  fly  with  a  deep  blue  tinge.  I  saw  no  wild 
animals  except  rats.  The  tide  here  rises  about  6  feet,  and  it  is  high 
water  at  full  and  change  at  1 1  o'clock." 

Jan.  7,  1839. — Sailed  for  the  southward;  on  the  11th  an- 
chored in  Perseverance  Harbour,  Campbell  Island,  where,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  they  met  with  Mr.  John  Biscoe,  R.N.,  in 
command  of  the  Emma,  on  a  sealing  voyage.  On  the  17th 
again  made  sail  to  the  south-eastward :  on  the  19th,  in  lat.  54^, 
with  the  weather  calm  and  fine,  the  Aurora  Austral  is  was  very 
brilliant.  On  the  23rd,  in  lat.  59°  16',  long.  173*  fiCV  E.  of 
Greenwich,  the  indications  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  as  large  quan- 
tities of  seaweed,  divers,  mutton-birds,  &c.,  were  so  strong,  that 
the  weather  being  very  thick,  the  vessels  were  hove  to.  On  the 
following  day  they  passed  the  branch  of  a  tree,  but  as  it  cleared 
neither  land  nor  ice  were  in  sight,  ^nd  tbey  continued  standing 
U>  the  S.S.E.  till  the  27th,  when  in  lat.  63*  37',  long,  llff"  jC 
E.,  they  crossed  Capt.  Bellingshausen's  route  of  the  Russian 
corvette  the  Vostok,  in  December,  1 820,  and  here  saw  their  first 
iceberg.  Continuing  to  the  southward  over  the  very  spot  where 
compact  ice  had  forced  the  Russian  navigator  to  alter  his  course 
to  the  eastward,  the  vessels,  on  the  28th,  reached  their  extreme 
eastern  longitude,  namely,  178°  13'  E. ;  and  on  the  following 
evening,  in  the  parallel  of  66°  40',  and  long.  177*^  oCy,  the  varia- 
tion observed  by  azimuth  was  28°  E.  At  this  time  field-ice 
bounded  their  southern  horizon,  and  numerous  large  icebergs 
were  in  sight.  At  sunset  on  the  30th,  in  lat.  67^  and  long.  1 76*^> 
the  variation  observed  by  amplitude  was  found  to  be  33°  25'  £. 
They  were  now  surrounded  by  icebergs  and  small  drift  ice :  the 
wind  during  the  last  week  had  been  constantly  from  the  west- 
ward, varying  from  N.W.  to  S.W. 

At  noon  on  the  1st  February  the  sun  broke  out  and  the  weather 
cleared — lat.  by  observation  68**  45'.  At  this  time  no  ice  was  in 
sight  from  the  mast-head,  and  they  stood  to  the  southward  with  a 
fresh  breeze  till  3  p.m.,  when  they  found  themselves  near  the 
edge  of  a  large  body  of  packed  ice,  and  were  obliged  to  tack  to 
the  northward  to  avoid  it.  This,  then,  was  their  extreme  south 
point,  as  they  had  now  reached  the  parallel  of  69°  in  long.  172^ 
11'  E.,  full  220  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  point  which  Bel- 
lingshausen had  been  able  to  attain  about  this  meridian:  thus 
adding  one  proof  more,  that  ice  in  these  regions,-even  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  land,  is  very  far  from  stationary. 

Feb,  2. — Still  embayed  in  field-ice  :  the  var.  this  afternoon  lii 
lat.  68^  long.  171°  30',  was  found  to  have  increased  to  S6°  E.  On 
the  5th  observed  the  water  to  be  much  discoloured,  and  many 
feathers  floating.     Saw  several  whales,  sea-leopards,  and   pen* 
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guins.  Gradually  working  to  the  N.W.  to  dear  the  ice,  agaunst 
a  strong  westerly  wind^  which^  contrary  to  the  received  opinion, 
was  found  to  prevail  in  these  high  latitudes. 

Feb.  6ih. — ^This  morning  commences  with  light  winds  and  thick 
weather.  At  noon  more  clear  :  heard  the  surf  to  leeward.  About  half- 
past  12  it  cleared  a  little,  when  we  found  we  were  in  a  deep  bay,  formed 
by  what  evidently  appeared  to  be  barrier  ice  and  close  to  it  As  we 
proceed  west,  the  ice  appears  to  lie  more  to  the  northward.  Tacked 
ship  to  N.N.W. ;  very  little  wind  from  west,  and  thick  fog.  The 
iivater  had  been  very  dirty  all  day,  with  a  great  many  fieathers.  Lat. 
noon  by  ace.  6V  3T,  long,  by  ace.  164°  54' :  wind  west :  therm.  37°. 

Feb,  Vh, — Begins  and  continues  to  the  end,  light  winds  and  very 
thick  with  dirty  green-looking  water.     At  noon  lat.  67°  7',  long.  165 
5':  wind  west:  therm.  38°. 

Feb,  Sth. — This  morning  light  winds  and  thick  weather.  At  2h. 
A.M.  heard  the  roar  of  surf.  At  3h.  passed  a  large  berg  of  ice  close  to 
us.  Saw  a  young  seal.  No  observations  this  day.  At  noon  lat.  by 
ace.  66°  44',  long,  by  ace.  165°  4':  wind  N.E. :  therm.  41°. 

Feb,  9th, — ^This  morning  thick  fog.  Passed  a  great  many  icebergs 
and  saw  a  great  many  penguins.  At  8h.  clear,  steering  west  by  com- 
pass, got  sights  for  my  chronometers,  which  gave  the  ship  by  the  Port 
Chalky  rate  in  long.  164°  29'  E.* 

At  1 1  A.M.  noticed  a  darkish  appearance  to  the  S.W. :  observed  the 
lat.  to  be  66°  37'  S.  by  mer.  alt. :  wind  north.  At  noon  the  sun  shone 
brightly :  saw  the  appearance  of  land  to  the  S.W.  extending  from  west 
to  about  south — ran  for  it :  at  4h.  made  it  out  distinctly  to  be  land.  At 
8h.  P.M.  (having  run  S.W.  22  m.)  got  within  5  miles  of  it,  when  we  saw 
another  piece  of  laud  of  great  height,  bearing  W.  by  S.  At  sunset  we 
distinctly  made  them  out  to  be  three  separate  islands  of  good  size,  but 
the  western  one  the  longest.     Lay-to  all  night  off  the  middle  island. 

Feb,  lOth, — At  2h.  a.m.  bore  up  for  it,  ran  through  a  considerable 
quantity  of  drift  ice  and  got  witliin  half  a  mile,  but  found  it  completely 
ice  bound,  with  high  perpendicular  cliffs.  I  wished  to  run  between  the 
middle  and  western  island,  but  was  compelled  to  come  out  to  the  east- 
ward again,  aa,  from  the  western  island  to  the  eastern  one  on  the  west 
(or  rather  S.W.)  side,  the  sea  was  in  one  firm  and  solid  mass,  without 
a  passage.  The  weather  at  sunrise  was  very  threatening.  At  6h.  it 
came  on  thick,  since  when  we  have  been  compelled  to  stand  off.  I 
make  the  high  bluff  western  points  of  the  middle  island  to  be  in  lat. 
66°  44'  S.,  long.  163°  11'  E.  A  lunar  at  2  o'clock  agrees  with  the  Port 
Chalky  time.  Temp,  at  noon  42° :  wind  east,  the  weather  continuing 
moderate,  but  very  thick,  to  the  end. 

Feb,  1  Ith. — Thick.  At  1  o'clock  a.m.  had  to  hoist  out  a  boat  to  tow 
the  vessel  clear  of  an  iceberg  which  we  were  close  to,  but  could  not  see, 
and  no  wind.  At  11  a.m.  cleared,  and  saw  the  land  bearing  about 
W.S.W.  and  of  a  tremendous  height,  I  should  Bupj)ose  at  least  12,000 
feet,  and  covered  with  snow.     At  noon  wc  had  a  very  indifferent  obser- 

*  The  rate  olitaiued  at  Poit  Chalky  is  used  tliroughovit :  the  London  rate  would 
give  1'  40'  O'S  or  40  miles  distance  in  this  latitude  further  east. — Ku. 
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vttioii,  which  gave  the  lat.  66°  Stf,  and  it  immediately  came  on  thick: 
wind  N.W. :  temp.  42^ 

Feb,  I2ih, — ^This  morning  the  weather  clears  and  thickens  occasion- 
ally. At  2h.  A.M.  saw  the  land  bearing  S.S.E.  about  10  miles.  The 
west  point  of  the  west  island  bore  W.N.W.  At  8h.  land  completely 
ice-bound.  At  noon  temp.  35° ;  tacked  and  worked  in  shore  for  har- 
bour or  beach.  At  4h.  p.m.  abreast  of  the  small  island :  the  eastern 
island  now  at  a  different  bearing  appeared  a  large  one :  lat  by  ace.  66° 
22^,  long.  163°  49^  £.  At  6  p.m.  went  on  shore  in  the  cutter's  boat  at 
the  only  place  likely  to  afford  a  landing ;  but  when  we  got  close  with 
the  boat  it  proved  only  the  drawback  of  the  sea,  leaving  a  beach  of  3 
or  4  feet  at  most.  Capt.  Freeman  jumped  out  and  got  a  few  stones,  but 
was  up  to  the  middle  in  water.  There  is  no  landing  or  beach  on  thia 
land ;  in  fact,  but  for  the  bare  rocks  where  the  icebergs  had  broken 
from,  we  should  scarce  have  known  it  for  land  at  first,  but^  as  we  stood 
in  for  it,  we  plainly  perceived  smoke  arising  from  the  mountain- tops. 
It  is  evidently  volcanic,  as  the  specimens  of  stone,  or  rather  cinders, 
will  prove.  The  cliffs  are  perpendicular,  and  what  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  valleys  and  beaches  are  occupied  by  solid  blocks  of 
ice.  I  could  not  see  a  beach  or  harbour,  or  anything  like  one.  Re- 
turned on  board  at  7h.  and  got  the  vessels  safely  through  the  drift  ice 
before  dark,  and  ran  along  the  land. 

Feb.  13. — Light  winds  from  the  southward  and  cloudy  weather^ 
with  much  ice  around.  At  8h.  30m,,  a  fog  comiAg  on,  took  the 
bearings  of  the  centre  of  the  land  S.S.W.,  distant  l6  leagues  by 
the  log.  Numerous  whales  and  pengwns  in  sights  also  a  few 
Cape  pigeons  and  a  small  white  bird^  but  no  albatrosses  nor  mol- 
1  jmawks.  Tried  for  soundings  several  times^  at  the  distance  of  6, 
8,  and  10  miles  from  the  land^  but  got  no  bottom.  At  noon> 
lat.  by  account  65°  45',  long.  164°  51',  wind  S.,  therm.  37°. 
Altered  the  course  to  N.W. 

P.M.  Thick  fog — saw  many  whales  and  seals,  and  both  ice- 
bergs and  drift-ice.  At  midnight,  light  variable  winds  and 
cloudy  dark  weather. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  the  land,  now  appropriately  named 
the  Balleny  Isles,  was  seen.  The  group  consists  of  five  islands, 
three  large  and  two  small,  the  highest  of  which,  named  Young* 
Island,  was  estimated  by  Captain  Balleny,  as  well  as  by  his 
mates,  at  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  rises  in  a  beautiful  peak, 
which  may  be  called  Peak  Freeman,  as  being  on  the  island  on 
which  the  commander  of  the  cutter  Sabrina  landed. 

When  at  the  distance  of  from  8  to  10  miles  from  the  centre 
island,  with  the  extremes  of  the  land  bearing  from  W.  round 
southerly  to  E.  by  S.,  the  accompanying  sketch  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  M*Nab,  find  mate  of  the  schooner:   the  outline  of  the 

*  These  islands  and  peaks  are  named  respectively  after  Messrs.  6.  F.  Young, 
W.  Borradaile,  J.  W.  Buckle,  T.  Sturge,  W.  Brown,  J.  Row,  and  W.  Beale,  th 
spirited  merchants  who  united  with  Mr.  fiaderby  in  sending  out  this  expsdition. 
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ilJy  volcanic,  and  the  smoke  which  arose  from  the 
l.>    the    E.,    M    Buckle    Island,  and    the    slonea 
vm  Young  Island  by  Mr.  Freeman,  which  provo 
id  basalt,  with  crystals  of  olivine,  leave  no  doubt 
These  then  are,  with  ihe  exception  of  that  disco- 
psbausen  in  6*J°  S.,  the  most  southcrlj-  volcanoes 
L-astcrnmost.    or    Slurge    Island,    rises    also    to    a 
irown's  Peak,   but  is  not  half  the  height  of  the 
diately  off  the  esGlcrn  end  of  the  centre,  or  Bor- 
is a  remarkable  pinnacle  of  rock,  called  Bcale 
L  is  described  as  risinjf  like  a  tall  lighthouse  from 
10  westernmost,  or  Row  Island,  is  low,  and  offers 
feature. 

mtinued  working  to  the  N.N.W.  against  a  fresh 
Lo,    which    on   the    following  day   fell    light    and 

it  freshened  up  from  the  N.N.E.,  and  at  noon 
liad  reached  as  far  N.  as  63'  15',  and  were  only 
distant  to  the  southward  of  the  track  of  Bellinffs- 
1,  when  he  first  crossed  that  parallel.  We  may 
o  that  the  group  of  Balleny  isles  Ho  only  145 
n  a  S.W.  direction  from  the  point  at  which  the 
..)rs  crossed  the  parallel  of  *ja=,  and  that,  if  the 

y  clear  (an  improbable  case  in  these  latitudes). 
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water  S4°.  An  ainpiilude  at  sunset,  with  the  ship's  head  N.W., 
gave  the  variation  14''54' W. :  thus,  in  the  difference  of  H 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  a.  distance  of  about  250  indes  in  this 
parallel,  the  variation  had  r hanged  32"  43',  or  nearly  3  points. 

"  March  \st. — With  a  steady  breeze  from  the  S.E.  continued  staad- 
ing  to  the  westward — passed  several  icebergs,  and  numerous  Bocks  uf 
penguins,  petrela,  and  mutton-birds. 

-  "  March  2nd,  a.m.— Squallj  from  the  S.E.,  with  snow  and  sleet.  At 
8  cleared  off  a  lillle.  At  noon,  lal.  obs.  64°  58',  long.  121°  8',  iherm. 
33°.  P.M.,  Strong  winds,  and  showers  of  snow  and  sleet ;  saw  a  great 
many  birds.  At  8,  the  water  becoming  smooth  nil  at  once,  shortened 
■ail,  and  bove-to.  Saw  land  to  the  southward,  the  vessel  surrounded 
by  drift  ice.     At  midnight  strong  breezes  with  snow. 

"  March  3rd,  *.m. — Found  the  ice  closing  and  becoming  more  com- 
pact ;  stood  through  the  drift  ice  to  the  southward.  At  8h.  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  icebergs  of  immense  size;  to  the  S.W.  the  ice 
was  quite  last,  with  every  appearance  of  land  at  the  bock  of  it,  but,  the 
weather  coming  uu  thick,  were  obliged  to  steer  to  the  northward  along 
the  edge  of  the  pack.  At  noon,  lat,  by  ohs.  65°  10',  long.  Ill"  4', 
P.M.,  Fresh  breezes  from  the  S.S.E.  and  clear ;  numerouB  icebergs  in  sight. 

"  March  4(A.— Moderate  and  cloudy  weather.  At  ,^h.  hauled  to  the 
westward  ;  several  icebergs  in  sight,  and  a  great  many  birds  and  whales. 
At  noon  wind  increasing,  with  a  heavy  sea  from  the  N.W.;  lat.  obs. 
63'  56',  long. by  chron.  at  4  p.m.  1!5°30'.  At  sunset  found  the  varia- 
lions  by  ampl.,  with  the  ship's  head  N.E.,  to  be  44=  1 V  W.  At  9h., 
being  surrounded  by  icchergs  with  thick  weather  and  heavy  snuw- 
squalls,  hove  the  ship  to  fur  the  night," 

The  two  following  days  continued  staniliug  to  the  N.W.,  with 
variable  winds.  At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  in  lat. 
()'2^  40',  long.  164°,  the  variation  by  amplitude,  with  the  ship's  head 
In  the  N.N.W.,  was  found  to  be  4'ji°  21' W.  During  the  next 
four  days,  stormy  weather  with  snow  and  sleet  from  the  N.E. ; 
stood  tt>  the  N.W.  whenever  the  numerous  icebergs  would  allow 
the  vessels  to  run.  At  midnight  on  the  lOlh,  in  lat.  6l°  SO',  the 
Aurora  Austral  is  shone  with  pre  at  splendour.  The  following  day 
was  very  fine,  with  ihe  wind  from  the  N.N.E. :  innumerable  ice- 
bergs in  «ght.  In  the  afternoon,  in  lat.  Gl°  27',  long.  105°  30*, 
the  variation  by  azimuth  was  found  to  be  34°  30'  W. 

During  tlie  next  few  days  the  vessels  slowly  made  their  way  to 
the  W.N.W.,  constantly  surrounded  by  icebergs;  saw  whales, 
penguins,  severid  sea-birds,  and  one  albatross,  llie  first  seen  since 
leaving  Campbell  Island  ;  this  occurred  in  lat.  6l°  30'.  May 
this  bo  the  southern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  bird,  probably  the 
wandering  albatross,  which  was  seen  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett  as  far 
N.  as  lat.  38°  S.  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  1* 

March  ISlh. — Light  variable  winds  from  the  eastward  ;  sur- 
rounded by  icebergs  :  in  lat.  6\°,  long.  103°  40'.  passed  within  n 
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J  of  a  mile  of  an  iceberg  ab<mt  3<X)  feet  liigh,  with  a  block  of 
rock  attached  to  it,  as  reprcscntetl  in  the  fallowing  woodcut  from 
n  drawing  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr,  John  M'Nab,  2nd  male  of 
the  scbooner. 


Hedescribes  the  rock  as  a  block  of  about  1^  feet  in  height,  and 
about  one-third  up  the  berg :  it  is  unnecessary  here  tn  make  any 
observation  upon  this  very  remarkable  fact,  as  Mr.  Charles  Dar- 
win has  appended  a  note  to  these  extracts,  pointing  out  the  value 
of  such  an  cridence  of  the  transporting  p(iwer  of  ice  :*  we  will, 
therefore,  only  add  that  this  iceberg  was  distant  1400  miles  from 
the  nearest  certaiidyknoam  land,  namely,  Endcrby's  Land,  which 
bore  W.S.W.  of  it.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  compact 
nature  of  the  tec,  i&c,  that  land  extends  between  the  parallels  of 
06°  and  68°  S.,  in  which  case  the  iceberg  would  not  be  distant 
above  300  miles  from  this  supposed  land.  The  appearance  of 
land  seen  by  Captain  Balleny  on  the  3rd  of  March,  as  above 
mentioned,  bore  from  the  iceberg  E.8.E.,  distant  450  miles. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  vessels  crossed  the  track  of  our 
great  circumnavigator  Cook  in  1773,  and,  continuing  to  the  north- 
westward, they  on  the  18th,  in  lat.  58°,  long.  93°  15',  crossed  the 
route  of  Bellingshausen  in  I8S0.  On  the  21st,  in  lat.  55°,  the 
autumnal  equinox  of  these  latitudes  was  rendered  brilliant  by  a 
magnificent  display  of  the  Aurora  Australis — numerous  icebergs 
in  sight,  with  penguins  and  various  sea-birds.  They  now  crossed 
Biscoe's  track  in  April,  1831,  being  the  third  of  the  parallel  routes, 
all  running  to  the  E.N.E.,  which  occur  here  within  about  5°  of 
latitude ;  and  on  the  following  day  encountered  a  strong  gale  of 
wind  from  the  W.,  with  a  heavy  sea  running.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  the  gale  had  much  increased;  at  midnight  the  cutter 
Sahrina  burnt  a  blue  light,  distant  1  mile  to  the  S.S.E. :  this  was 
answered  imme<liately  with  another  by  the  schooner,  but  the  sea 
was  running  so  high  that  she  could  not  close  the  cutter. 
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March  2itth. — Strong  gales  and  squally  weather — the  resscl 
labouring  and  pitching  \-iolentIy.  Al  daylight,  says  Captain  Bal- 
leny'a  journal,  "  No  signs  of  the  jKwr  cutter  being  in  sight — I  trust 
she  may  be  safe."  At  9h.  a  heavy  sea  broke  on  board  the  schooner, 
sta\-ing  both  boats,  and  sweeping  everything  from  the  decks,  and 
laying  the  vessel  on  her  beam-ends :  for  ten  minutes  sbe  appeared 
to  be  settling  in  the  water,  but  she  gradually  righted,  and  on 
sounding  the  well  did  not  appenr  to  be  making  much  water.  At 
noon,  blowing  a  heavy  gaJe  from  the  W.,  with  dark  cloudy  weather. 
Lat.  by  account  52°  15',  long.  94°  15'  E. 

On  the  following  day  the  gale  moderated,  and  the  schooner 
was  enabled  to  stand  to  the  northward,  with  the  wind  from  the 
N.W.  In  lat.  49°  they  passed  a  quantity  of  sea-weed,  and  were 
surrounded  by  numerous  penguins,  divers,  and  other  sea-birds. 
On  the  1st  April  the  Eliza  Scott  crossed  the  parallel  of  45°, 
standing  towards  the  Mozambique  channel;  and  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember again  reached  the  port  of  London,  just  in  time  to  supply 
another  Antarctic  expedition,  on  the  eve  of  its  departure  from 
England,  with  the  information  ibey  bad  been  enabled  to  obtain  of 
a  newly-discovered  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Frozen  Ocean. 

On  looking  at  the  excellent  south  circumpolar  chart,  just  pub- 
lished at  the  Hydrt^aphic  Office,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
voyage  exactly  fills  up  the  gap  of  about  80  degrees  of  longitude 
within  the  parallel  of  OO",  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  pointed 
out  as  hitherto  not  sailed  over  by  any  navigator.*  About  5  de- 
grees of  this  navigation  was.within  the  polar  circle.  It  were  need- 
less to  recapitulate  here  the  several  voyages  which,  combined,  have 
effected  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  within  the  parallel  of 
60°,  as  a  glance  at  the  above-mentioned  chart,  showing  even  the 
track  of  this  voyage,  will  illustrate  it  far  better  than  any  descrip- 
tion ;  and  to  that,  then,  we  may  refer  all  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  close  the  simple  but  apparently 
faithful  narrative  of  this  voyage  without  adverting  to  the  progress 
made  in  discovery  in  the  Southern  Seas  through  the  spirited  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Charles  Enderby,  and  other  British  merchants, 
so  honourable  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  our  country. 
Graham  Land,  Enderby  Land,  Kemp  Land,  and  now  the  Bal- 
leny  Isles,  are  all  discoveries  made  by  the  ships  belonging  to  this 
disinterested  and  praiseworthy  owner.  The  results  of  this  voyage 
must  tend  to  keep  alive  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  either 
a  great  southern  land  or  a  vast  mass  of  islands,  whose  northern 
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1  to  range  between  the  67th  and  6yth  parallels, 

c  tTUEl.  ere  long,  to  see  laid  down  in  out  charts, 

■bably    rendered    subservient   to    the    interests    of 

fia  the  prosperity  of  our  fisheries.     Sull  less  can 

1  odverlinE  to  the  expedition  of  the  Erehua  and 

Iridcd  bv  Captain  James  Ross,  which  has  recently 

liberally  filled  out  by  her  majesty's  government 

[iletc  manner,  for  scientific  purposes,  of  any  ships 

iVotn  Europe  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 

e  Eliza  Scott  cannot  but  prove  useful  towards  the 

Kreater  expedition,   inasmuch  as  the  Ballciiy  Isles 

■cily  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the   circle  traced  by 

^  Ross  on  his  chart,  as  the  limit  within  which  he 

southern  magnetic  pole  ;  and  thus  their  discovery 

;  hijn  a  spot  for  planting  his  instruments  at  one 

|i)st  desirable  for  making  observations  on  magnetic 

1  intensity. 

i!i  this  latter  expedition  is  mainly  fitted  out  with  the 

lit;  the  great  problem  of  terrestrial  mngtietistn  in  the 

>here.  and  that  its  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed 

physical  geograjihy,   we  cannot  but   hope  that  it 

'     cause  of  Antarctic  discovery,  and  con- 

■■arnesl  wisli  that  the  well-known  zeal  and  ability 

limmander  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that 
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week  afternarils)  he  saw  on  the  summit  of  a  low,  fiat  iceberg,  a 
black  mass,  which  he  thinks,  but  will  not  positively  assert,  was  a 
fragment  of  rock.  He  has  repeatedly  seen,  at  considerable  heights 
on  the  bergs,  both  reddish-brown  and  blackish- brown  ice.  Mr. 
Macnab  attributes  this  discolouration  to  the  continued  washing  of 
the  sea  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  decayed  ice,  owing  to  its  porous 
texture,  would  filter  every  impurity  from  tlie  waves  which  broke 
over  it. 

Every  fact  on  the  transportation  of  fragments  of  rock  by  ice  is 
of  imjiortancc,  as  throwing  light  on  the  prolilem  of  '  erratic 
boulders,'  which  has  so  long  perplexed  geologists ;  and  the  case 
first  described  possesses  in  s<)me  respects  peculiar  interest.  The 
part  of  the  ocean,  where  the  iceberg  was  seen,  is  450  miles  distant 
from  Sabrina  land  (if  such  land  esists),  and  14(X)  miles  frc)m  any 
certainly  known  land.  The  tract  of  sea,  however,  due  S.,  has 
not  been  explored ;  but  assuming  that  land,  if  it  existed  there, 
would  have  been  seen  at  some  leagues  distance  from  a  vessel,  and 
considering  the  southerly  course  which  the  schooner  Eliza  Scotl 
pursued  immediately  prior  to  meeting  with  the  iceberg,  and  that  of 
Cook  in  the  year  1773,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  any  land 
willhereafterbediscovered within  lOOmilesof Ibisspol.  Tbefrag- 
ment  oi  ruck  niusl,  therefore,  have  travelled  at  least  thus  far  from 
its  parent  source ;  and,  from  being  dcejily  embedded,  it  probably 
sailed  many  miles  farther  on  before  it  was  dropjted  from  the  iceberg 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  was  stranded  on  some  distant  shore.  In 
my  Journal,  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  I  have  staled 
(p.  S812),  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Biscoe,  that,  during  his  several 
cruises  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  he  never  once  saw  a  piece  of  rock  in 
the  ice.  An  iceberg,  however,  with  a  considerable  block  lying  on 
it,  was  met  with  to  the  E.  of  South  Shetland,  by  Mr.  Sorrell  (the 
former  boatswain  of  the  Beagle), -when  in  a  sealing  vessel.  The  case, 
therefore,  here  recorded  is  the  second  ;  but  it  is  in  many  respects 
much  the  most  remarkable  one.  A  Imost  every  voyager  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean  has  described  ibe  extraordinary  number  of  icebergs,  their 
vast  dimensions,  and  the  low  latitudes  to  which  they  arc  drifted ; 
Horsburgh*  has  reported  the  case  of  several,  which  were  seen  by 
a  ship  in  her  passive  from  India,  in  lat.  35°  55'  S-  If  then  but  one 
iceberg  in  a  thousand,  or  in  ten  thousand,  transports  its  fragment, 
the  bottom  of  the  Antarctic  Sen,  and  the  shores  of  its  islands,!  must 
already  be  scattered  with  masses  of  foreign  rock, — the  counterpart 
of  the  "  erratic  boulders"  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

•  Philoiophical  TiBiiBactioo.,  1830,  p.  117. 

t  U.  Cuidier,  in  his  iutrucliuiii  (L'ioatitut,  1837,  p.  983}  for  tba  laj^ga  ..1  lli« 
^tlrelabt  uad  Zflit,  iiaji,  that  thn  ahoiei  (if  South  Shetland  were  liiuad,  b)  the 
naturalut  ufsn  Ameticon  expedition  in  1830,  cuvi^ml  with  gieat  Erratic  buuldcn  of 
granite,  which  w«n  (umKMed  to  havo  brea  bniugbt  thuni  by  \re.  It  ii  highly  At- 
■inble  that  thti  fael  shoulil  hu  iui|uirvd  lutu,  a  any  o|>jM)[lui)it|  thuuld  bcrcaflTr 
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